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of  the  Academy  of  Scieuces  of  Caen.  London  :  John  Russell 
Smith.     185L 

A  LARGE  picture  requires  innumerable  studies  of 
detail.  Every  head,  every  hand,  each  figure  and 
each  ornament  must  be  thought  over  and  sketched  and 
studied  as  if  the  artist's  object  was,  in  each  case,  to  show- 
how  it,  and  it  alone,  stood  in  the  original  scene.  The 
painter  has  thus  two  great  departments  into  which  his 
labour  divides  itself.  The  study  of  minute,  separate  parts, 
and  then  the  combination  of  all  these  details  into  one 
harmonious  whole. 

The  work  of  the  historian  contains  a  similar  division. 
Unless  he  has  felt  that  nothing  can  be  too  small,  too 
insignificant  for  his  attention,  he  does  not  deserve  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  history.  His  broad 
views  will  be  bold  fallacies,  and  his  sweeping  generalizations 
will  simply  mislead.  In  ordinary  life,  we  should  be  incapable 
of  giving  an  account  of  any  complicated  chain  of  events 
unless  we  had  noticed  with  accuracy  and  care  each  suc- 
ceeding circumstance.  We  are  quite  unable  to  give  a 
truthful  sketch  of  the  character  of  any  one  with  whose  daily, 
and  even  trivial,  actions  we  are  not  familiar.  It  is  just  so 
VOL.  XLIX-No.  xcvii.  1 
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with  tlie  historian.  His  studies  must  condescend  to  the 
minutest  particulars,  if  his  **  philosophy  of  history'*  is 
to  deserve  the  name.  What  can  he  tell  us  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  an  epoch  or  the  causes  of  its  events,  if  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  great  men  of  the  time?  And  how  can  he 
become  familiar  with  a  great  man  unless  he  follows  his  career 
step  by  step?  The  work,  therefore,  of  the  biographer  is 
th«  necessary  antecedent  of  the  historian — it  is  of  a  humbler 
order,  but  without  it  history  cannot  exist.  To  this  we  are 
becoming  fully  awake,  and  the  work  of  our  time  seems  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  main  to  be,  the  accumulation  of 
materials  by  which  those  who  come  after  us  may  re-write 
the  history  that,  erring  in  sins,  partly  of  omission  and  partly 
of  commission,  has  been  mistaught  to  those  before  us. 
Thus  kings  and  queens,  and  princesses,  chancellors  and 
chief  justices,  statesmen  and  artists,  every  one  of  note  and 
many  of  none,  have  now  their  biographers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  writers  of  true  history  that  are  to  come,  who 
are  to  read  and  digest  all  these  things,  will  not  omit  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  from  the  elements  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  as  has  been  too  much  done  in  times  gone  by. 
And  we  hope  that  the  saints  may  find  worthy  biographers 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  ancient  records  are  exhumed  and 
the  old  manuscripts  deciphered;  for  as  fresh  discoveries 
are  made  our  books  become  almost  as  antiquated  and  out 
of  date  as  **  Brown  Bess"  is  beside  the  modern  amies  de 
precision. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  has,  we  are  thankful  to  re- 
member, been  by  no  means  forgotten  in  our  time.  Both 
in  periodical  literature  and  in  more  permanent  works  he 
has  been  treated  of  with  a  happy  frequency  that  reminds 
one  of  the  astonishing  number  of  biographers  that  took  it 
in  hand  to  record  his  actions  soon  after  his  death.  We 
are  glad  of  it  for  many  reasons,  and  not  least  for  this,  thtit 
imless  his  life  and  character  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  history  can  be  understood,  not  only 
of  England  under  Henry  H.,  but  of  Christendom  under 
Pope  Alexander  HI.  But  the  work  has  by  no  means  been 
permanently  accomplished.  Further  materials  for  the 
biographer  must  necessarily  from  time  to  time  be  discovered 
which  it  is  his  business  to  assimilate  and  work  up  ready 
for  the  hand  of  the  future  historian.  Indeed  we  have  heard 
rumours  and  received  accounts  which  shcrw  that  some  such 
additions  to  our  sources  of  information  have  been  made 
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even  since  the  appecirance  of  the  most  recent  lives  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  wonderfully  interesting  French 
metrical  Life  by  Gamier  de  Pont  Sainte  Maxence, 
completed  as  he  tells  us  within  four  years  of  the  martyrdom, 
and  speaking  to  us  in  the  very  language  of  tbe  time  of  St. 
Thomas,  has  been  used,  it  is  true,  by  Professor  Stanley,  by 
Canon  Morris,  and  by  Canon  Robertson,  in  their  respective 
compilations,  but  they  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
information  it  has  to  afford.  The  edition  printed  by  Im- 
manuel  Bekker  (Berlin  1838),  has  been  completely  sup- 
planted by  the  charming  little  volume"'**  that  we  owe  to  M. 
Hippeau,  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  a  Caen. 
Of  all  ancient  sources  of  information  none  surpass  letters 
in  value  and  interest.  Although  we  have  in  Dr.  Giles's 
disorderly  collection  perhaps  1,000  letters  of  the  time,  all 
more  or  less  relating  to  the  controversy,  it  is  with  the 
liveliest  pleasure  that  we  have  heard  that  Mgr.  Liverani, 
a  Roman  prelate,  has  discovered  112  others  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. Of  these,  one  only  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Saint 
himself;  a  short  letter  of  no  consequence,  recommending 
some  one  whom  he  was  sending  to  Rome.  But  its  presence 
in  the  collection  suggests  to  us  that  these  are  Roman 
copies  of  letters  that  have  escaped  Alan  of  Tewskesbury 
and  the  other  3j]nglisli  collectors.  The  other  letters,  we 
are  told,  are  a  medley — many  refer  to  the  questions  about 
St.  Thomas,  and  amongst  the  writers  are  Gilbert  Ffoliot, 
Bishop  of  London,  Hilary  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Roger, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  the 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen;  and  there 
is  one  of  Henry  XL,  relating  as  many  others  of  the  collection 
do,  to  the  Canonization  of  St.  Edward.  There  are  also 
letters  of  Alexander  HI.,  and  one  of  Victor  IV.,  the  Anti- 

f)ope,  which  is  described  as  being  the  most  interesting 
etter  of  the  series,  its  purport  being  to  invite  the  English 
to  acknowledge  him.  On  this  subject,  the  nearness  of 
England  and  especially  of  Henry  II.  to  schism,  we  may 
expect  in  the  course  of  time  more  information.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  Life  of  St.  Thomas  or  of  Henry  II. 
has  quoted  the  Act  of  the  schismatical  Barbarossa,  re- 
cording the  Canonization  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  sedula  petitione  carissimi  amici  nostri  Henrici 


•  Paris,  chez  Auguste  Aubry,  1859. 
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Regis  Aiigliae  inducti,  assensii  et  auctoritate  Domini 
Paschalis,  the  Antipope.  For  further  light  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  we  anxiously  look  for  the  publication  of 
these  letters  by  Mgr.  Liverani,  feeling  sure,  from  the  five 
volumes  he  has  recently  published  on  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  X.  and  Honorius  II.,  that  we  may  expect  scholarly 
and  careful  editing. 

Of  ancient  biographies  of  St.  Thomas  two  are  most 
assuredly  to  be  classed  inter  desiderata.  Of  the  works  of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  William  of  Canterbury, 
only  those  fragments  have  yet  been  published  which  are 
found  in  the  curious  Mosaic,  made  up  of  five  old  writers, 
and  called  the  Qiiadrilogus.  Benedict  wrote  an  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  as  well  as  the 
most  curious  and  singularly  interesting  catalogue  of 
miracles  at  the  shrine.  The  book  on  the  Miracles  has 
been  published ;  it  is  the  still  more  valuable  work  on  the 
martyrdom  that  we  are  anxious  to  obtain.  Perhaps  the 
hint  or  conjecture  contained  in  one  of  Mr.  Morris's  notes 
may  be  useful  to  any  one  who  has  access  to  libraries  of 
old  manuscripts  that  have  not  yet  fully  yielded  up  their 
treasures;  that  ** judging  by  Joscelin  (Hearne's  Avesbury, 
280),  it  probably  begins  with  the  words  Cum  apud  homi- 
Qium  Jldelium  mentes.'' '"'' 

Of  William  of  Canterbury,  personally,  little  or  nothing 
has  hitherto  been  known.  Dr.  Giles  says  that  *'  he  is 
probably  the  prior  of  Canterbury  who  occurs  as  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  letters,  \  but  this  is  simple  conjecture. 

This  most  careless  editor  might  have  taken  the  trouble, 
when  publishing  the  extracts  from  this  writer  contained  in 
the  Quadrilogus,  to  have  separated  those  portions  which 
were  clearly  not  his,  inasmuch  as  they  appear  in  their 
proper  context  in  the  works  of  other  writers.  tSeveral  pages 
out  of  the  thirty-three,  attributed  to  William,  are  extracts 
from  Herbert  de  Bosham.  The  remainder  show  us  that 
the  work  of  William  of  Canterbury  is  not  inferior  in  graphic 


*  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Becket.  By  John  Morris, 
Canon  of  Northampton,  1859,  p.  398. 

t  Vita  S.  Thom93,  Ed.  Giles,  Oxon,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  Has  Dp. 
Giles  misunderstood  a  passage  in  an  author  of  the  next  generation  ? 
•'  Monachi  Willermus  atque  Rogerus,  quorum  prior  Cantuariensis, 
Pontiniacensis  vero  alter."  (tom.  cit.  p.  52.) 
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narrative  to  any  of  the  contemporary  biographies. 
Amongst  other  anecdotes  there  is  one  which  we  have  not 
seen  in  an  EngHsh  dress.  It  relates  that  the  wife  of  Hngh 
de  Morvile,  the  knight  who  is  nsnally  depicted  at  the 
martyrdom  with  his  sword  but  half  unsheathed,  having 
been  repulsed  in  her  advances  by  a  youth  nanied  Lithulf, 
entertained  the  feeling  respecting  him  that  Potiphar's  wife 
felt  for  Joseph,  and  one  day  asked  him  tis  if  in  sport  to 
gallop  up  towards  her  and  her  husband  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand.  As  he  did  so,  the  treacherous  woman  called 
out,  **  Huwe  of  Morevile,  war,  war,  war,  Lithulf  haveth 
his  swerd  ydrawen."  Lithulf  was  condemned  to  death  for 
attempting  his  master's  life,  and  died  by  being  thrown  into 
boiling  water.  "'  The  form  of  the  English  words,  the  fact 
that  the  wife  of  a  Norman  knight  should  be  said  at  this 
time  to  have  spoken  to  her  husband  in  English,  and  the 
manner  of  Lithulfs  death,  all  render  the  story  worthy  of 
notice. 

A  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archseological 
Association,!  by  Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Baigent,  drew  atten- 
tion to  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Winchester  College, 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  it  as  being  one  of 
three  which  remain  of  the  gifts  of  the  founder,  William  of 
Wykeham,  and  the  only  one  of  those  named  in  his  will. 
It  is  a  magnificent  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries.  It  commences  with  a  stray  leaf,  giving  an 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  at  Montmirail,  on  the  Epiphanj^  1169.  It  opens 
with  this  remarkable  speech  of  Henry  II.  to  Louis,  which 
may  account  for  the  French  monarch  having  taken  part 
with  Henry  against  St.  Thomas,  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
first  and  only  time.  '*  On  this  day,  my  Lord  King,  on 
which  the  three  kings  offered  their  gifts  to  the  King  of 
kings,  I  commend  myself,  my  sons  and  land,  to  your 
keeping."  Louis  answered,  **  Since  the  King  who  received 
the  gifts  of  the  kings  hath  inspired  you  thus,  let  your  sons 
show  themselves  that  they  may  possess  their  lands  by  the 
title  of  our  clemency."     This  glimpse  of  the  humiliations 

*  Quadrilog,  Ed.  Lupus.     Brussels,  1682,  vol.  i.  p.         Ed.  Giles, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

t  Part  I.,  vol.  X.,  published  April  30,  1854. 
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to  which  Henry  was  ready  to  submit  in  order  to  deprive  St. 
Thomas  of  his  friends,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
account  we  have  of  his  offer  to  give  Prince  Richard,  after- 
wards onr  Coeur  de  Lion,  into  the  charge  of  King  Louis, 
l)y  which  offer  he  had  induced  Louis  to  arrange  the  subse- 
quent meeting  at  Montmartre."" 

To  return  to  onr  MS.  After  this  leaf,  follows  a  life  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  two  books,  occupying  108  pages.  There 
then  begins  another  work  relating  tlie  miracles  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  six  books,  of  which  the  last  is  imperfect.  These 
occupy  328  pages.  This  work  is  of  a  very  similar  char- 
acter to  the  books  of  miracles  written  by  Benedict  of 
Peterborongh,  and  its  publication  would  probably  confer 
as  great  a  treat  on  all  students  of  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors.  Benedict'st  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books 
we  ever  came  across,  and  the  Winton  MS.,  furnishing  a 
fresh  set  of  similar  details,  promises  to  be  of  equal 
interest. 

The  work,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  yet  unpublished 
Life,  written  by  William  of  Canterbury.  The  fragments 
preserved  in  the  Quadrilogus  fit  naturally  into  the  context, 
so  that  the  authorship  of  WilHam  of  VVykeham^s  beauti- 
ful legacy  is  absolutely  certain.  Its  publication  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  ;  for  William  of  Canterbury  is  one  of  the  best 
class  of  witnesses.  He  was  himself  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, and  not  only  is  the  earliness  of  his  date  proved  by 
his  place  in  the  Quadrilogns,  and  the  mention  of  his 
name  by  Herbert,  Gervase,  and  Philip  of  Liege,  but  he 
makes  a  remark  respecting  himself  in  the  short  prologue 
to  the  Winchester  MS.  showing  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  saint  which  makes  us  very  anxious  to  hear  his  evi- 
dence.  He  says|  that  he  received  at  the  saint's  hands  both 


*  Morris's  St.  Thomas,  p.  269. 
t  Edited  bj  Dr.  Giles,  for  the  Caxton  Society,  1850. 
\  Sed  et  privata  causa  martyr  scriptorem  suum  compelUt  ad 
obsequium.  Vivens  quippe  in  carne  sauctus  euiii  diguatus  est  ad 
ordines  promovere  et  monachili  habitu  induere,  vivensque  in  coelo 
nicliilominus  servo  suo  tenetur  ex  promisso.^  Nam  cum  miracula 
ejus  quae  in  scedulis  occultabat  incorrecta  et  imperfecta,  rogaretur 
a  fratribus  exponere  transcribenda,  ait  ei  in  visu  noctis,  Elige  tibi 
quod  vis.  Hac  audita  voce,  misericordiara  in  se  martjrisintellexit, 
Tolentis  laborera  suum  quern  ipso  premonente  subierat,  immo 
donum  proprium  remunerai  e. 
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his  orders  and  his  relipcious  habit.  It  is  remarkahle  that 
this  was  the  happy  lot  of  Gervase  also,  and  that  St. 
Thomas  shonld  have  ordained  yet  another  of  his  biogra- 
phers, Roger  of  Fontigny. 

It  is  not  only  to  the  works  written  expressly  on  the  life 
of  St.  Thomas  that  we  may  look  for  additional  information, 
bnt  other  Saints'  Lives  and  the  records  of  varions  chroni- 
clers have  been  by  no  means  ransacked  by  his  recent 
biographers.  Mr.  Morris  has  given  us  some  interesting 
particulars  of  St.  Thomas's  last  day  upon  earth  from 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  to 
which  Mr.  Robertson  makes  no  reference  ;  but  neither  of 
these  writers  has  quoted  the  work  of  Giraldus  ])e  In- 
structione  Principum,  which  contains  some  curious  details 
respecting  King  Henry  II.  and  his  family.  We  content 
ourselves  with  inserting  in  this  place  a  translation  of  an 
anecdote""'  respecting  St.  Thomas  when  at  Pontigny.  The 
saint  had  a  habit,  ^  when  he  was  wearied  by  study,  of 
visiting  his  clerics  in  turn,  and  asking  them  what  they 
had  discovered  of  interest  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 
On  one  occasion  coming  thus  to  Alexander  the  Welshman, 
he  asked  him  what  book  he  had  in  hand,  and  was  told 
**  All  Martial's^  Works."  "  A  very  proper  book  for  you," 
rejoined  the  Saint,  for  Alexander  was  a  facetious  man,  as 
Herbert  as  well  as  Giraldus  has  recorded  of  him.  '*  The 
book  is  worth  transcribing,''  he  said,  **  if  it  were  only  for 
the  two  lines  I  was  reading  just  as  you  came  up  :  they  so 
exactly  fit  our  case. 

**  Di  mihi  dent,  et  tu,  quae  tu  Trojane  mereris, 
Di  mihi  dent,  et  tu,  quse  volo  si  merui.''  t 

The  saint  was  so  pleased  that  he  had  a  transcript  made 
of  the  Martial.  It  is  amusing  to  find  an  illustration  like 
this  of  the  assertion  in  his  Life  that  **  the  saint  made  use 
of  his  stay  in  this  religious  house  to  get  copies  made  for 
the  Church  of  Canterbury  of  all  the  best  books  in  the 
French  libraries."  {Montis,  p.  175.)  Giraldus  in  this  pas- 
sage speaks  of  Alexander  as  *'  Archdeacon  of  Bangor." 
We  have  not  seen  this  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  there 


*  Published  by  the  Anglia  Christiana  Society,  1846,  p.  186. 

t  Gods  and  thou  grant  me  !  Trojan,  what  thy  merits  claim, 
Gods  and  thou  grant  my  wish  !  if  1  deserve  the  same. 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is,  as  Mr.  Brewer  remarks  in  his 
note,  our  old  friend  Alexander  Llewellyn,  whom  Herbert 
de  Bosham  describes  as  *' called  in  his  own  language, 
Cuelin,  by  surname  and  nation  '  the  Welshman':  pleasant 
in  talking,  and  in  pleasant  speech  profuse."  When  we 
think  of  Alexander's  brave  remonstrances  after  the  saint's 
fall  at  Clarendon,  for  he  was  the  well-known  cross-bearer 
on  that  occasion;  of  the  funny  little  jokes  with  which  he 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  party  in  exile,  of  which  we  have 
one  droll  specimen  when  St.  Thomas  put  on  the  Cister- 
cian habit ;  and  when  we  remember  how  well  he  deserved 
Herbert's  praise,  **  All  his  merits  lay  not  in  his  mouth, 
for  his  hand  was  as  ready  as  his  tongue,  and  what  is  very 
valuable  in  his  nation,  his  fidelity  was  equal  to  his  work," 
being  the  bearer  of  the  saint's  last  letter  to  the  Pope  and 
leaving  Canterbury  on  the  St.  Stephen's  day  before  the 
martyrdom: — we  are  pleased  indeed  to  see  that  our 
worthy  Alexander  attained  Ecclesiastical  dignity  and 
became  Archdeacon  of  Bangor  before  his  death.  Giral- 
dus,  himself  a  Welshman,  would  have  had  better  opportu- 
nities of  being  aware  of  this  promotion  than  Herbert, 
whose  intercourse  with  Alexander  probably  ended  when 
the  tie  that  bound  them  in  their  master's  service  was 
broken. 

Mr.  Brewer  (whose  editorship  of  this  volume  and  the 
Battle  Chronicle  for  the  Anglia  Christiana  Society  is 
worth}'-  of  all  praise)  quotes  a  story  of  St.  Thomas  and  the 
sortes  from  Fordun's  Scotichronicon  very  similar  to  that 
given  by  Giraldus.  ''  When  Thomas,  "  he  says,  "was 
seeking  safety  by  flight  early  one  morning,  as  he  was 
walking  alone  and  meditating  on  the  sadness  of  his  con- 
dition, he  was  met  by  a  certain  clerk.  *  Whither  away?' 
he  inquired.  *  I  am  going,'  quoth  the  scholar,  *  to  school 
at  Canterbury,  For  I  have  heard,'  he  continued,  *  that 
it  pleases  our  noble  Archbishop  to  maintain  poor  scholars. 
I  have  hopes  therefore  of  finding  support  under  the  wings 
of  his  fatherly  affection  and  goodness ;  for  I  am  but  a  poor 
orphan,  and  have  no  means  of  supporting  myself.'  *  And 
what  book  art  thou  reading,  my  son,'  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop kindly,  *  and  where  is  thy  lesson?'  '  Cato/ 
answered  the  scholar,  '  and  here  is  my  lesson— 

*  Esto  animo  fortis,  cum  sis  damnatus  inique.* 

**  The  saint  took  the  verse  for  an  omen,  as  a  message  of 
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comfort  from  Almighty  God  ;  and  teUIiig  the  clerk  that, 
when  he  next  saw  the  Archbishop,  he  should  approach  him 
with  confidence,  and,  asking  his  charity,  show  this  verse 
for  a  token  ;  he  gave  him  some  money  and  they  separated 
with  mutual  comfort/' 

To  these  we  may  add  a  few  more  stories  from  Lam- 
barde,-''  an  historian  of  the  County  of  Kent  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  are  sneeringly  told,  but  they  are 
valuable  records  of  local  traditions,  the  memory  of  which 
should  not  be  lost ;  and  there  is  a  piquant  quaintness  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  told. 

"If  Edmund  Hadhenham,  the  penner  of  the  chronicles  of 
Rochester,  lye  not  shamefully,  (which  thing  jou  know  how  far  it 
is  from  a  monke)  then  at  such  time  as  King  Henrie  the  Seconds 
and  Lewes  the  French  King  were,  after  long  warre,  reconciled  to 
amitie,  Lewes  came  over  to  visit  Kinjj  Henrie,  and  in  his  return 
homeward  saluted  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterburie,  made  a  princely 
offer  at  his  tombe,  and  {bicause  he  was  very  fearefull  of  the  water) 
asked  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  obteined,  that  neither  he  in  that  pas- 
sage, nor  any  other  from  hencefoorth,  that  crossed  the  seas  between 
Dover  and  Withsand,  should  suffer  any  manner  of  losse  or  ship- 
wracke." — p.  162. 

The  passage  from  Dover  or  Sandwich  to  Whitsand,  now 
Gallicized  into  Ouessant,  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite 
transit  of  our  ancestors.  Of  all  the  marvels  of  that  time 
few  are  so  great  as  the  readiness  with  which  the  channel 
was  crossed,  and  that  in  mere  boats  or  barges,  when  our 
kings  held  sway  on  either  shore. 

"  Polydore  Virgil  (handeling  that  hot  contention  betweene  King 
Henrie  the  Seconde  and  Thomas  Becket)  saith  that  Becket  (being  at 
the  length  reputed  for  the  king's  enimie)  began  to  be  so  commonly 
neglected,  contemned  and  hated,  that  when  as  it  happened  him 
upon  a  time,  to  come  to  Stroude,  the  inhabitants  thereabouts  (being 
desirous  to  despite  that  good  father)  sticked  not  to  cut  the  taile 
from  the  horse  on  which  he  roade,  binding  themselves  therby  with 
a  perpetual  reproach  :  For  afterward  (by  the  will  of  God)  it  so 
happened  that  every  one  which  came  of  that  kindred  of  men  which 
had  plaied  that  naughty  pranke,  were  borne  with  tailes,  even  as 
brute  beasts  bee.'' — p.  356. 

One  more  extract  from  Master  Lambarde. 

"  It  was  long  since  fancied,  and  is  yet  of  too  many  believed,  that 

*  Perambulation  of  Kent.     Chatham,  1826. 
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•while  Thomas  Becket  laj  at  the  olde  house  at  Otford  (which  of  long 
time,  as  you  see,  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  and  whereof  the  olde 
hall  and  chapell  onely  doe  now  remaine)  and  sawe  that  it  wanted  a 
fit  spring  to  water  it,  that  he  strake  his  staffe  into  the  drie  ground, 
(in  a  place  thereof  now  called  Sainct  Thomas  Well)  and  that  im- 
mediately the  same  water  appeered,  which  running  plentifully, 
serveth  the  offices  of  the  new  house  till  this  present  day. 

"  They  say  also,  that  as  he  walked  on  a  time  in  the  olde  Parke, 
(busie  at  his  praiers)  that  he  was  much  hindered  in  devotion  by 
the  sweete  note  and  melodie  of  a  Nightingale  that  sang  in  a  bush 
besides  him  :  and  that  therefore  (in  the  might  of  his  holinesse)  he 
inioined  that  from  thencefoorthe  no  birde  of  that  kinde  should  be  so 
bolde  as  to  sing  thereabout. 

•'  Some  men  report  likewise,  that  forasmuch  as  a  smith  (then 
dwelling  in  the  towne)  had  cloyed  his  horse,  he  enacted  by  like 
authoritie,  that  after  that  time  uo  smith  should  thrive  within  the 
parish.'*— p.  460. 

Saying  good  bye  to  Lambarde,  some  of  whose  tales  we 
fear  Canon  Morris  wonld  place  in  his  chapter  of  legends, 
we  turn,  in  fulfilment  of  onr  task  of  gathering  up  the  fi"ag- 
ments  that  remain  lest  they  perish,  to  the  Life  of  St. 
Godric,  where  we  find  an  interesting  mention  of  St. 
Tlionias.  A  monk  of  Westminster  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
holy  hermit  of  Finchale,  who  asked  him,  one  day, 
whether  he  knew  Thomas  ^'  the  new  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.'' The  monk  replied  that  he  knew  him,  and 
added,  ''And  do  you  know  him.  Sir?"  St.  Godric's 
answer  was,  *'  With  my  bodily  eye  I  have  never  seen 
him,  but  with  the  inward  eye  of  my  heart  I  have  often 
seen  him,  and  I  know  him  so  well,  that  if  now  I  were  to 
see  his  face,  though  no  one  were  to  tell  me  and  he  were  to 
be  placed  amongst  many  persons  whom  I  did  not  know, 
I  should  recognize  him  immediately.''  The  monk  not 
making  any  remark,  St.  Godric  continued  :  **  I  wish  to  send 
him  some  secret  messages,  if  you  will  be  my  messenger." 
His  companion  expressed  readiness,  provided  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  the  message.  The  old  man  smiled  and 
said  that  he  hoped  his  injunction  would  be  good.  **  When 
you  see  him,"  he  said,  *'  remember,  I  pray  you,  to  salute 
him  in  the  name  of  poor  Godric,  and  say  that  he  must 
steadily  persevere  in  carrying  out  those  things  which  he  has 
resolved  to  do,  for  all  the  things  he  has  resolved  are 
most  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Almighty  God.  Yet  he 
will  suffer  very  great  adversity,  and  he  will  very  soon  be 
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driven  into  exile  from  England,  he  will  for  some  time 
remain  a  stranp:er  and  a  sojourner  in  foreign  lands,  until 
the  period  of  his  appointed  penance  is  fulfilled.  At  last 
he  will  return  to  England,  to  his  own  archiepiscopal  see, 
and  he  will  then  be  loftier  in  dignity  than  when  he  left 
England.  For  that  Archbishop  and  Malcolm  King  of  the 
Scots,  of  all  the  rich  men  between  the  Alps  and  the 
furthest  limits  of  Scotland,  are  the  two  who  will  be  most 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.  And  King  Malcolm 
will  receive  from  God  the  penny  of  the  heavenly  reward. 
Now  when  you  have  told  him  this,  I  beg  you  to  send  me 
by  some  one  his  absolution  of  my  sins,  written  and  sent 
me  by  him."  "Why  do  you  ask  his  absolution?'*'  in- 
quired the  monk,  **  seeing  that  you  are  not  of  his  flock.'' 
**  I  know  that  it  will  benefit  me/'  said  St.  Godric,  '*  and 
therefore  I  ask  you  to  send  it  to  me."  The  monk  mar- 
velled at  this  conversation,  for  St.  Thomas  had  not  been 
very  long  Archbishop,  and  people  did  not  think  that  he 
had  seriously  lost  the  King's  favour.  On  his  return  he 
went  with  his  abbot  to  St.  Thomas  at  *'  Warennes  Stanes" 
near  Windsor,  and  when  our  saint  had  heard  St.  Godric's 
message,  he  made  enquiry  from  the  abbot  respecting  him. 
**  1  recommend  you,"  said  the  abbot,  "  to  receive  his  mes- 
sage with  gratitude,  for  he  often  foretells  things  to  come." 
The  next  morning  St.  Thomas  wrote  to  him,  sending  the 
absolution  he  had  asked  for,  and  recommending  himself  to 
his  fatherly  prayers.  Within  three  months  of  the  predic- 
tion, the  biographer  of  St.  Godric  tells  us  that  it  was  ful- 
filled by  the  exile  of  the  saint. 

When  St.  Thomas  had  spent  some  years  in  exile,  the 
same  monk  being  once  more  in  the  neighbourhood,  con- 
sulted St.  Godric  respecting  it.  "  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  now  been  a  long  time  in  exile,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  possible  hope  left  of  a  reconciliation,  for  we 
have  heard  that  so  many  adverse  things  press  upon  him, 
that  we  are  afraid  he  will  never  again  return  to  England." 
**  Yet  a  little  while  longer,"  replied  St.  Godric,  *' will  he 
suffer  his  exile,  for  he  has  not  yet  passed  his  time  of  pen- 
ance. Then  the  king  will  permit  him  to  return  to  his  see 
in  Kent,  with  greater  power  and  honour  than  when  he 
went  into  exile." 

The  day  before  the  passion  of  St.  Thomas,  this  same 
monk,  who  was  at  Canterbury  on  business,  asked  the 
archbishop  whether  he  remembered  the  message  he  had 
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brought  him  from  St.  Godric  the  pious  hermit.  '*  Right 
well  do  I  remember  it,"  said  St.  Thomas,  **  but  he  has 
juissed  from  this  world  to  the  Lord,  aud  it  is  some  time 
siuce  we  sung  our  funeral  mass  for  him.  I  know  that  he 
did  not  need  our  help,  for  he  is  happily  reigning  with  Christ 
ill  heaven.  The  message  that  he  sent  me  by  you,  came 
to  pass  as  he  said,  for  I  went  into  exile  only  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  now  I  have  returned  Legate  of  all 
England.;'- 

There  is  another  similar  narrative  in  another  part  of  the 
same  life,  which,  from  the  interest  of  being  thus  enabled 
to  link  two  English  saints  together,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  give  at  equal  length.  Reginald,  the  monk  of  Durham, 
who  wrote  the  life,  speaks  here  in  the  first  person. 

*'  It  was  now  midlent,  and  the  vigil  of  St.  Cuthbert's  day  had  come» 
(March  19),  on  which  his  monks  from  all  parts  are  accustomed  to 
meet  in  chapter  for  the  feast.  And  since  I  had  kept  half  my  Lent  with 
the  man  of  God  (St.  Godric)  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  on  the  evening 
before  that  I  might  get  liis  leave  to  say  mass  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  go  home.  As  I  was  about  to  start  after  mass,  I  knelt  for 
his  blessing,  when  he  smiled  and  said,  '  Though  you  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  go,  it  is  possible  tliat  before  you  leave  the  gate  you  may 
come  back  again.'  I  went  out,  and  immediately  met  some  Cister- 
cian abbots,  who  made  me  return,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  the  man  of  God.  I  went  in  to  him,  and  he  said  with  a  smile, 
•See,  how  soon  you  have  returned.'  I  then  thought  of  his  words, 
and  when  the  interview  with  the  abbots  was  over,  1  returned  to  ask 
his  leave  to  depart :  he  gave  it  me  with  his  blessing,  but  he  added, 
'If  you  go  now,  before  you  get  out  of  the  garden  fence,  you  may 
be  obliged,  however  unwillingly  to  return  again.'  I  did  not  give 
much  consideration  to  his  prediction,  but  I  started  for  Durham  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  But  before  I  was  clear  of  the  place,  a  brother 
in  grey  met  me,  who  called  upou  me  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  stop  and  hear  his  message  ;  and  he  commanded  me  in 
the  name  of  tlie  lord  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then  iu 
exile,  that  in  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  obedience,  I  should 
tell  no  man  what  he  was  about  to  tell  me,  until  I  saw  the  end. 
This  I  promised.  Having  received  the  message  of  the  lord  arch- 
bishop to  the  servant  of  God,  I  returned  into  his  cell,  and  timidly 
and  anxiously  I  began  to  consult  him  on  some  text  of  Scripture. 
He  saw  that  there  was  something  that  I  wished  to  say  to  him,  aud 


*  Libellus  de  Vita  et  miraculis  S.  Godrici,  Heremitse  de  Fin- 
chale,  Auctore  Reginaldo  Monacho  Dunelmensi — Surtees  Society, 
1845.     P.  23(i,  §§  222.225. 
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80  he  said  :  *  You  always  treat  me  like  an  unlearned  person  with 
your  circumlocutions  :  say  briefly  and  plainly  what  you  are  thinking 
of,  and  I  will  willingly  answer  you  as  God   shall  enable  me.' 

"  Somewhat  confused  by  this  truthful  and  pleasant  speech,  but 
taking  courage,  I  said  that  I  wondered  exceedingly  why  the  long 
altercation  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  had  not  bt^en 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles.  He 
answered  :  'Because  both  of  them  did  wrong  in  the  gift  and  the 
receipt  of  that  dignity,  and  therefore  the  Lord  hath  chastised  them 
both  with  the  rod  of  their  own  fault :  but  the  Lord's  clemency  can 
bring  good  out  of  men's  evil  and  give  a  good  end  to  evil  begin- 
nings.' Then  speaking  freely  I  told  him  all.  'Sir,'  1  said,  *  a.  mes- 
senger from  the  exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  outside,  and 
binding  me  by  tlie  authority  of  the  archbishop  and  by  solemn 
pledges  he  has  told  me  that  he  has  come  here  as  his  secret  mes- 
senger, so  secretly  that  scarcely  any  even  of  his  domestics  were 
aware  of  it,  for  if  he  were  taken  by  the  king's  officials,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  punished  with  death.  His  Lordship  of  Canterbury 
ordered  him  to  give  his  precept  in  a  secret  manner  to  whichever  of 
the  monks  of  Durliam  he  found  in  attendance  upon  you.  So  in  his 
name  and  as  his  messenger  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
he  bade  me  secretly  go  to  you,  whom  he  called  the  servant  of  God, 
and  tell  you  his  message.  Three  times  you  have  sent  to  the  Arch- 
bishop the  knowledge  of  secret  and  future  things,  in  each  of  which 
he  has  found  you  to  be  a  true  prophet  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord; 
for  in  each  of  them  the  end  has  come  to  pass  as  you  have  foretold. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  he  adjured  me  to  ask  of  you  how 
long  this  dissension  will  last,  when  he  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
king,  and  wiiether  he  shall  ever  return  to  England,  or  what  the 
end  will  be;  for  on  these  points  he  is  very  anxious.  Now  he 
prays  you  as  a  father,  he  adjures  you  as  a  fellow-soldier,  he  asks  of 
you  as  an  ancient  servant  of  the  Lord,  to  tell  him  by  me  the  end 
of  all  this  calamity,  for  he  has  heard  that  you  have  predicted  of 
him  that  within  seven  years  his  exile  should  have  a  happy  end, 
and  now  those  years  have  all  but  elapsed  and  they  have  brought 
him  sorrow  rather  than  consolation.' 

"  After  a  long  silence,  he  replied — *  Three  times  I  have  sent  him 
secret  messages  which  the  Holy  Ghost  revealed  to  me  and  which  I 
felt  would  come  true  in  his  regard;  and  now  tell  his  messenger  who 
is  outside  that  when  you  came  to  me  for  leave  to  go  home,  I 
foresaw  how  your  journey  would  be  hindered.  Tell  him  not  to  bo 
troubled  if  for  a  little  while  he  have  much  to  suffer,  for  the  longer 
the  trial  is,  the  fuller  will  be  the  crown,  and  the  light  burden  of  this 
tribulation  brings  forth  an  increase  of  everlasting  beatitude.  For 
within  six  months  peace  by  word  of  mouth  will  be  made  between 
him  and  the  king,  but  Godric  will  not  then  be  living  here  ;  and 
within  nine  months  his  honours  and  possessions  will  be  restored  to 
him,  and  he  will  return  to  his  See  in  Kent,  where  not  long  after  an 
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Gild  sliall  come  to  liim  altogether  and  of  all  things — an  end  that 
shall  be  for  his  saving  good,  his  joy  and  perfection  ;  and  to  many 
men  a  remedy  of  salvation,  a  help  and  consolation.  Tell  these  last 
words  of  mine  frequently  to  his  messenger,  and  repeat  them  again 
and  again,  for  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  soon  as  he  has 
heard  them,  the  Archbishop  will  know  tlieir  secret  meaning.  And 
there  will  be  greater  joy  amongst  all  the  English  for  his  return  than 
there  was  sorrow  for  his  exile.' 

"  I  then  went  out  and  told  all  this  to  his  messenger,  but  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  speak  to  the 
servant  of  God  ;  and  when  I  had  obtained  this  for  him,  St.  Qodric 
rehearsed  to  him  over  and  over  again  what  I  have  given  above,  and 
repeatedly  told  him  that  he  must  remember  that  in  a  little  while 
the  end  of  all  was  coming.  Having  received  his  blessing  we  de- 
parted together,  and  we  understood  nothing  of  the  prophetic  things 
we  had  heard.  Once  more  I  returned,  after  I  had  had  his  blessing, 
and  lie  said  : — •  This  morning  you  were  in  such  haste  to  get  to 
Durham  ;  now  you  will  not  get  there  for  the  Chapter  hut  you  will 
be  there  by  dinner  time.'  It  happened  as  he  said,  and  finding  the 
monks  going  to  the  refectory,  his  prophecy  came  back  to  my  mind. 

**  In  about  two  months  after  this  the  man  of  God  departed  this 
life,  and  before  the  martyrdom  of  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  none  of 
these  words  came  to  my  memory  ;  but  after  the  solemn  martyrdom 
of  the  Archbishop's  death,  then  all  the  ambiguity  of  the  prophecy 
"Was  made  clear.  For  all  things  happened  as  the  man  of  God  had 
foretold,  and  the  end  came  as  the  Spirit  of  God  had  made  known 
to  him."* 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  edited  this  interesting  vohuiie  for 
the  Surtees  Society,  remarks  that  this  prophecy  was  uttered 
in  1170,  on  the  19th  of  March,  that  St.  'Godric  died  on  the 
21st  of  May,  that  it  was  in  October  that  St.  Thomas  .of 
Canterbury  was,  "  to  all  appearance*'  reconciled  to  King 
Henry,  and  his  martyrdom  followed  on  the  29th  December. 
These  dates  show  that  Hoveden,  \  the  chronicler,  was  mis- 
taken when  he  says  that  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  was 
revealed  to  St.  Godric  at  Finchale,  on  the  day  on  which 
it  happened,  for  St.  Godric,  as  we  have  seen,  predeceased 
St,  Thomas  seven  months. 

Speaking  of  the  connexion  between  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 


*  Vita  S.  Godrici,  pp.  293,  297,  |  27  —  280. 
t  Eodem  die  passio  beati  Thom»  revelata  est  beato  Godrico  Ana- 
choritse  per  spiritum  sanctum  apud  Finkhale,  qui  locus  distat  Can- 
tuaria  plusquam  per  (?  ter)  centum  sexaginta  milliaria.      Savile — 
Scriptores  post  Bedam,  1601,  p.  622, 
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terbury  and  the  Saints  of  Durham,  we  are  not  aware 
whether  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  a  passage  in  tlie 
compihition  which  on  the  strength  of  the  superscription  of  a 
manuscript  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Dr.  Giles 
pubhshes  under  the  name  of  Philip  of  Liege.  Whosesoever 
it  maybe,  it  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  generation  next 
after  that  of  St.  Thomas,  and  it  contains  this  anecdote. 

"  When  he  raised  from  the  earth  to  his  shrine  the  blessed  Cuth- 
beri,  the  bishop  beloved  of  God  and  venerable  amongst  men,  and 
touched  each  of  his  limbs  and  his  face  and  aU  the  members  of  tlie 
saint  which  had  suffered  no  corruption  though  six  hundred  years 
had  passed,  for  he  had  lived  a  virgin  from  his  childhood,  famous  for 
holiness  and  miracles,  the  king  asked  the  archbishop  how  he  pre- 
sumed to  toucli  all  the  members  of  so  great  a  saint  ;  on  which  the 
man  of  God  replied — '  Do  not  wonder,  sire,  at  this,  that  with  my 
consecrated  hands  I  have  toucli ed  him,  for  far  higher  is  that  sacra- 
ment which  day  by  day  I,  as  other  priests,  handle  on  the  altar,  the 
blessed  body  of  Christ  which  is  committed  to  three  orders  of  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdeacons.''* 

Roger  Hoveden  is  the  narrator  of  the  following  miracle. 
"  One  day  the  Archbishop  was  sitting  at  the  table  of  Pope 
Alexander,  when  his  domestic  placed  before  him  a  bowl 
of  water.  The  Pope  reached  for  it  and  tasted  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  an  excellent  wine,  and  saying,  *  I  thought  you  drank 
water,'  put  it  back  before  the  Archbishop,  when  straight- 
way the  wine  returned  to  its  former  taste  of  water.^f  It  is 
a  pretty  story,  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  cannot  stand,  any 
more  than  Hoveden's  story  of  St.  Godric,  for  it  is  con- 
stantly mentioned  that  St.  Thomas  was  not  a  water-drinker. 
**  Being  of  a  very  chilly  temperament,  water  did  not  agree 
with  him,  so  that  he  never  drank  it,  and  but  seldom  beer, 
but  he  always  took  wine,  though  in  great  moderation  and 
with  all  sobriety."  |  The  testimony  of  Garnier  of  Pont 
^ainte  Maxence  is  to  the  same  effect. 

"  Le  meillur  vin  useit  que  il  poeit  trover; 
Mes  pur  le  freit  ventreil,  eschaJBFe  le  beveit; 
Kar  le  ventreil  aveit  et  le  cors  ferment  freit. 
Gimgibre  et  mult  girofre,  pur  eschalfer,  mangeit; 
Ne  pur  quant  tut  adcs  I'eve  od  le  vin  mesleit."§ 

*  Anecdota  Bedse,  &c.     Ed.  Giles.     Caxton  Soc,  1851,  p.  234. 

t  Hoveden  ap.,  Savilo,  p.  520. 

X  Herb,  de  Bosham— Vita,  Ed.  Giles,  vii.  p.  70. 

§  Ed.  Hippeau,  p.  136. 
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So  that  Hoveden's  miracle,  we  fear,  must  be  classed  with 
the  legend  of  the  carp,  which  we  cannot  help  qnoting  in  all 
its  quaintness,  although  it  has  been  already  published.       , 

**  And  anon  after  Saynt  Thomas  came  to  come  (to  Sens)  on  Sajnfc 
Marcus  day  at  afternone.  And  whan  his  Cature  shulde  haue  brought 
fysshe  for  his  dyner,  because  it  was  fastynge  day,  he  coude  gette  non 
for  no  money,  and  came  and  tolde  his  lorde  Saynt  Thomas  so,  and 
he  bad  hym  by  such  as  he  coude  gete,  and  than  he  bought  flesshe 
and  made  it  redy  for  tlieyr  dyner,  and  Saynt  Thomas  was  served 
wt  a  capon  rested  and  his  menny  with  boylled  mete  and  so  it  was 
that  ye  pope  herde  yt  he  was  come  and  sent  a  cardynall  to  welcome 
hym,  and  he  found  hym  at  his  dyner  etynge  flesshe,  whiche 
anon  retourned  and  tolde  to  the  pope  how  he  was  not  so  perfyght  a 
ma  as  he  had  supposed.  For  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  churche  he 
eteth  thys  day  flesshe.  The  pope  wold  not  believe  hym  but  sent  another 
cardynall  whiche  for  more  evydeut  toke  the  legge  of  the  capon  in  his 
kerchyef  and  affermed  the  same.  And  opened  his  kerchyef  before 
ye  pope  and  he  founde  the  legge  tourned  in  to  a  fysshe  called  a 
carpe  and  when  ye  pope  sawe  it  he  sayde  they  were  not  trwe  men 
to  say  suche  thynges  of  this  good  bysshope,  they  sayde  feythfuUy 
yt  it  was  flesshe  that  he  ete.  And  after  this  Saynt  Thomas  came 
to  ye  pope  and  dyd  his  reverence  and  obedience  whome  ye  pope 
welcomed  and  after  certayne  comunycanions  he  demaunded  hym 
what  mete  yt  he  had  eten  and  sayde  flesshe  as  ye  have  herd  before 
bycauso  he  coude  fynde  no  fysshe  and  very  node  copelled  hym 
thereto,  than  ye  pope  understode  of  ye  myracle  that  the  capons  legge 
was  tourned  in  to  a  carpe  of  his  goodness  granted  to  hym  and  to  all 
them  of  ye  dyocise  of  Canterbury  lycece  to  ete  flesshe  ever  after  on 
Saynt  Marcus  day  whan  et  falleth  on  a  fysshe  day  and  pdon  all 
whiche  is  kepte  and  accustomed.''  * 

^^*^  We  wonder  very  much  whether  there  was  any  such  dis- 
pensation to  eat  meat  on  St.  Mark's  Day  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury,  which  served  as  the  foundation  of  fact  for 
this  curious  legend.  It  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  grave 
old  narrator's  account  of  how,  on  some  great  occasion, 
'*  two  fountains  sprung  up,  one  of  wine  and  the  other  of 
water :  that  of  water  remaineth  unto  this  day."  Was  the 
sequel  of  the  capon's  leg  being  changed  into  a  carp  in  the 
Cardinal's  kerchief,  **  kept  and  accustomed?"  If  so,  it 
is  singular  that  our  Catholic  ancestors  should  have  lost 


*  Morris's  Life  of  St.  Thomas,  p.  376.  We  have  restored  the 
spelling  of  the  "  Lyfe  of  Saynt  Thomas  of  Caunturbury"  published 
by  Rycharde  Pynson. 
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the  tradition,  for  »'\mongst  ourselves,  St.  Mark  has  been 
a  day  of  abstinence  until  very  hitely.  By  a  Rescript  of 
July  8,  1781,  Pope  Pins  YI.  abrogated  the  fast  which,  iu 
consequence  of  an  immemorial  tradition,  the  English 
Catholics  kept  on  all  the  Fridays  of  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Paschal  Season.  The  Pope  then  refused 
to  dispense  with  the  abstinence  on  St.  Mark's  Day  and 
the  three  Rogation  Days,  which  the  Vicars  Apostolic  had 
asked  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  was  granted  by  Pope 
Pius  VIII.  by  a  Rescript  dated  May  29,  1830. 

In  1696,  a  life  of  St.  Thomas  was  published  at  Lucca, 
by  John  Jiaptist  Cola,  della  Congregazione  della  Madre 
di  Dio.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  a  translation  of  that 
published  in  French  by  Beaulieu,  in  1674,  but  it  also  con- 
tains, distinguished  by  italics,  a  few  anecdotes  collected 
from  other  sources  by  the  translator.  At  page  179  he 
mentions  the  Italian  families  of  whom  he  had  heard  as 
claiming  descent  from  the  banished  relations  of  the  saint. 
Of  these  he  gives  the  first  place  to  **  F.  Andrea  Miner- 
betti,"  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  at 
Florence,  and  then  he  enumerates  the  *'  Signori  Becchetti" 
of  Piacenza,  Fabriano,  Verona,  of  Sacca  in  Sicily,  and 
of  Berceto  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  to  which  latter  place 
he  attributes  the  possession  of  a  precious  relic  of  our  saint. 
He  then  speaks  of  the  ''  Signori  Morselli"  of  Vigerano  and 
Piacenza.  In  the  former  place  this  family  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  a  fountain  which  St.  Thomas  had  caused  to 
spring  up  miraculously  on  one  of  his  journeys  to  Rome, 
which  favour  they  recorded  by  engraving  on  the  city  in- 
signia, which  it  was  their  privilege  to  carry  in  procession 
on  St.  Mark's  day,  the  following  verses,  in  which  the 
Morselli  celebrate  their  devotion  to  St.  Mark  and  to  St, 
Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

"  Claroruraqne  tribus,  Morsellorumque  propago 
Marcola,  quae  gemino  nitet  illustrata  decore. 
Nam  licet  Huic  soli,  cum  Marci  festa  geruntur, 
Vexilliim  patriae  populo  prseferre  precinti, 
Usee  etiam  ia  terris  Sanctorum  munere  gaiidet; 
Nam  sibi  conspicuura  Thomas  pater  ille  beatus 
Prsesul  arenosis  fontem  impetravit  ia  arvis." 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  narratives  of 
this  book,  which  we  have  not  seen  mentioned  elsewhere,  is 
the  account  of  a  vision  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna.     In 
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order  to  devote  herself  to  prayer  this  saint  had  deprived 
herself  of  her  natural  rest  to  such  an  extent  that  her  spiritual 
daughters,  fearing  hoth  for  her  mind  and  body,  implored 
her  to  devote  less  time  to  this  holy  exercise.  St.  Catherine, 
after  asking  fervently  for  God's  guidance,  fell  asleep  and 
saw  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  she  was  par- 
ticularly devoted,  appear  to  lier  in  his  pontifical  vestments, 
and  make  a  sign  to  her  to  observe  what  he  sliould  do.  She 
noticed  that  he  prayed  for  some  time  and  then  devoted  a 
while  to  rest,  and  then  returned  again  to  pniyer ;  and  then, 
drawing  near  to  St.  Catherine,  he  gave  liis  hand  to  her  to 
kiss,  on  which  she  awoke  and  saw  him  and  kissed  his  hand 
before  he  disappeared.  The  account  of  this  the  saint  wrote 
in  her  Breviary  "  which  is  still  amongst  her  relics  at 
Bologna,"  with  these  words: — '*Oratio  pro  Sancto  Thoma 
meo  gloriosissimo  Martyre,  tarn  benignissimo,  qui  manus 
suas  sanctissimas  concessit  mihi,  et  osculata  sum  iilas  in 
corde  et  corpore  meo ;  ad  laudeni  Dei  et  illius  scripsi,  et 
narravi  hoc  cum  omui  veritate.'^  In  both  the  lives  of  St. 
Catherine  given  by  the  BoUandists  (March  0),  this  is  nar- 
rated, with  a  slight  variation  in  the  words  written  by  the 
Saint  in  her  Breviary.  **S.  Thomas  mens  gloriosissimus  et 
clementissimus  Patronus,'^  one  says  are  the  words  used 
respecting  our  great  English  martyr  by  the  wonderful 
virgin  who  now  for  fou)"  hundred  years  has  dwelt  incorrupt 
amongst  her  Poor  Clares  at  Bologna. 

We  now  ask  the  reader  to  turn  with  us  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Battle  Abbey,  and  to  permit  us  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  portion  of  it  that  relates  to  St.  Thomas  at 
greater  length  than  we  have  hitheito  done  with  any  of  our 
collection.  It  well  deserves  greater  notice  than  has  been 
taken  of  it.  By  Mr.  Morris  it  has  been  dismissed  in  a 
single  paragraph ;  Mr.  Bobertson,  to  the  best  of  our  recoU 
lection,  makes  no  allusion  to  it  whatever  ;^^  and  Lord 
Campbell  mentions  it  with  his  usual  inaccuracy.  "  One 
day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  some  bishops  affected  to 
talk  in  highflown  terms  of  their  being  independent  of  the 
royal  authority;  but  the  Chancellor,  who  was  present, 
openly  contradicted  them,  and,  in  a  severe  tone,  reminded 
them  that  they  were  bound  to  the  King  by  the  same  oath 
as  men  of  the  sword,  *  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  King, 
and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly 
honour.'  "  As  this  Battle  controversy  took  place  when 
St.  Thomas  was  Chancellor,  and  as  his  only  concern  with 
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it  was  his  official  position  as  Chancellor,  it  being  a  report 
of  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  trial  extant,  it 
was  well  worthy  of  a  fuller  notice  and  greater  attention 
from  the  l)istonan  and  present  holder  -of  the  Great 
{Seal.  It  is  a  pity  that,  before  Lord  Campbell  stereo- 
typed his  book  and  bronf^ht  it  to  **  as  perfect  a  state 
as  he  could  hoi»e  that  it  might  ever  attain,"  he  did 
not  correct  some  of  the  blunders  in  his  life  of  St. 
Thomas.  For  instance,  he  tranquilly  says,'^'  *'  There  has 
been  an  imfonnded  supposition  recently  started  that 
Becket  was  of  the  Norman  race.  His  Saxon  [)edigree 
appears  from  all  contemporary  authorities."  The  preciso 
reverse  of  this  is  the  truth.  Not  a  single  contemporary 
writer  calls  him  a  Saxon,  and  Fitz-Stephen,  to  whom 
Lord  Campbell  makes  frequent  and  lengthy  reference, 
says  that  his  father,  Gilbert  J3ecket,  was  from  the  village 
of  Tierrie,  in  Normandy.  Lord  Campbell  has  chosen  to 
follow  Thierry,  the  historian  of  the  iNorman  Conquest, 
and  as  he  happened  to  have  a  crotchet  on  this  point,  he 
has  misled  his  English  disciple  ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
Lord  Campbell's  wanton  assertion  respecting  *'  all  the 
contemporary  authorities"  whom  he  evidently  had  not 
consulted. 

Again  he  says,  '*  Ffoliot,  J3ishop  of  London,  publicly 
accused  him  oi'  iilunging  a  sword  into  the  bosom  of  his 
mother,  the  Church"  (p.  68.);  at  the  time  of  the  war  in 
France,  in  which  St.  Thomas  the  Chancellor  had  led  the 
King's  army  in  person,  while  the  fact  was  that  Ffoliot  was 
not  Bishop  of  London  until  St.  Thomas  was  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  accusation  was  brought  by  Ffoliot 
in  a  letter  written,  not  at  the  time,  as  Lord  Campbell 
misinforms  his  reader,  but  long  afterwards  when  St. 
Thomas  was  in  exile.  But  the  most  flagrant  of  his  Lord- 
ship's blunders,  to  select  only  one  more,  is  the  extraordi- 
nary confusion  he  has  made  (p.  79,  note  q.)  between  John 
of  Salisbury,  the  well-known  scholar  and  friend  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  John  of  Oxford,  Dean  of  Salisbury  ;  and  he 
has  not  only  attributed  to  the  good  Christian  the  excom- 
munication that  fell  upon  the  schismatic,  but  he  has 
actually  given  as  the  cause  that  provoked  the  censure,  a 


*  Lives  of  the   Lord   Chancellors   of  England,    by   John,  Lord 
Campbell.     Fourth  Edition.     Loudon,  185G.     Vol.  i.  p.  57,  note. 
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private  letter  to  the  Saint,  written  in  a  severe  strain,  con- 
cluding with  the  words,  **  Take  it  as  you  please,"  and, 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "  he  was  excommunicated  for  his 
pains  l"  This  bhmder  is  probably  without  parallel.  To 
another  of  Lord  Gampbeirs  errors,  in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  Canon  liobertson,  and  that  a  very  flagrant 
one,  most  unworthy  of  the  judicial  ermine,  we  called  our 
readers'  attention  in  a  recent  number.  J3ut  we  must  now 
pass  from  our  present  Lord  Chancellor  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor, and  in  order  to  give  the  account  of  the  Battle 
Abbey  controversy,  we  must  turn  to  the  Chronicle  of  that 
famous  house,  as  edited  in  Latin  by  Mr.  Brewer  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Lower. 

The  abbey  of  Battle  was  founded  in  honour  of  St. 
Martin,  by  King  William  the  Conqueror,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  in  suffrage  for 
the  souls  of  those  who  died  there,  and  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  victory  there  gained.  ^  Its  royal  founder  conferred  upon 
it  many  privileges,  especially  of  exemptions  from  burdens, 
and  amongst  other  grants  in  the  act  of  its  foundation  occur 
the  words  :  **  Let  it  be  free  and  quit  for  ever  from  all  sub- 
jection of  bishops,  and  from  the  rule  of  all  persons  what- 
ever, as  is  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury." 

Hilary  had  not  long  succeeded  to  Seffrid  in  the  See  of 
Chichester,  when  he  began  to  try  to  extend  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  exempt  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Battle.  His 
claims  were  that  the  Abbot  should  be  blessed  in  the 
Church  of  Chichester,  having  first  made  his  profession  of 
canonical  obedience  to  it;  next,  that  the  Abbot  was 
bound  to  attend  the  Diocesan  Synod,  and  further,  that 
the  Bishop  had  the  right  of  lodging  in  the  abbey  and  its 
manors,  by  which  latter  claim  he  hoped  in  time  to  subject 
it  altogether  to  himself.  The  Abbot,  on  his  side,  with  all 
patience  and  humility,  pleaded  the  exemption  in  the  Act 
of  Foundation,  which  bore  the  signatures  of  Lanfranc  the 
Primate,  and  Stigand,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The 
Bishop,  however,  hoped  to  be  successful  through  the 
favour  of  Pope  Eugenius  and  of  Archbishop  Theobald. 

In  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  the  Bishop  began  the 
strife  by  summoning  the  Abbot  to  his  Synod,  and  on  his 
non-appearance  he  punished  him  with  suspension,  unless 
he  should  make  satisfaction  within  forty  days.  When 
this  came  to  the  Abbot's  ears,  he  immediately  complained 
to  the  King,  whose  court  was  at  St.  Albans,  who  sent 
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Robert  de  Corneville,  one  of  his  clerics,  to  the  Bishop, 
warning  him  to  leave  the  abbey  as  free  as  the  chapel 
royal  itself.  The  contending  parties  were  cited  to  ap[)ear 
before  the  King  in  London,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops 
and  Barons,  but  on  the  appointed  day  the  Bishop  was  not 
present.  The  charters  and  grants  were  produced  and  read, 
and  in  the  Bishop's  absence  the  King  decreed  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  abbey. 

Thus  matters  remained  during  the  life  of  King  Stephen. 
Immediately  on  the  King's  death,  which  occurred  October 
28,  1154,  Hilary  sunnnoned  the  Abbot  to  his  Synod  once 
more,  and  on  his  non-appearance  he  excommunicated  him 
in  solemn  council.  One  of  the  brothers  of  the  Temple 
hastened  with  the  news  to  London,  where,  by  Arch- 
bishop Theobald's  advice,  the  Abbot  was  waiting  for  the 
new  king's  arrival,  with  his  brother  Richard  de  Luci,  a 
nobleman  whose  name  often  appears  in  the  history  of  St. 
Thomas.  On  this  Theobald  sent  a  message  to  the  Bishop 
by  Salamon,  one  of  his  clerics,  to  the  effect  that  the  Abbot 
was  absent  at  his  bidding,  and  that  the  Bishop  should 
withdraw  the  sentence  mitil  they  could  meet.  This 
Hihiry  accordingly  did. 

In  1155,  the  first  year  of  King  Henry's  reign,  in  the 
Council  which  was  held  in  London,  in  Lent,  some  bishops 
and  abbots  brought  forward  their  Charters  to  have  them 
confirmed  by  the  king ;  and  amongst  the  others  was  the 
Abbot  of  Battle.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  hastened  to 
Archbishop  Theobald,  and  warning  him  that  the  liberties 
and  dignities  of  Canterbury  and  Chichester  were  in  dan- 
ger, requested  him  to  interfere.  The  King,  "  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  so  eminent  a  personage,  by  whom  he  had  so 
recently  been  invested  with  his  sovereignty,"  ordered  the 
Chancellor  not  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  *the  Charter  of 
Battle  Abbey.  The  day  following  the  Abbot  went  to 
court,  but  as  the  King  was  going  out  to  hunt,  he  returned 
to  his  dwelling-house  **  at  Battlebridge,  in  Southwark." 
On  the  third  day  he  went  to  Westminster,  where  he  found 
the  King  before  the  altar,  about  to  hear  Mass.  After  the 
lutroit,"'  he  went  up  to  the  King  and  said :  **  My  Lord, 


*  Mr.  Lower  says,  "after  the  entrance  of  tlie  host!"  This  mis- 
translation arises  from  an  ignorance  of  liturgical  terms  which  sur- 
prises us  iu  Mr.  Lower.  Dr.  Giles  has  a  still  more  ridiculous  mistake) 
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yonr  excellency  ordered  that  the  Charter  of  our  Church 
was  to  be  confirmed  with  the  royal  seal :  why  it  is  now 
refused  I  do  not  know :  let  your  clemency  command  that 
the  royal  word  be  kept,  and  not  overthrown  by  any  one's 
envy/'  The  Chancellor"''  was  then  summoned,  and  the 
King  ordered  him  to  place  the  seal  to  the  Charter ;  but 
while  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  Bishop,  guessing  what  was 
going  forward,  hurried  up  and  said:  **  My  Lord,  your 
clemency  must  remember  that  the  day  before  yesterday 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  myself  laid  a 
complaint  before  you  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  who  is  seek- 
ing for  charters  against  the  dignities  of  our  Churches,  so 
that  if  bis  subtlety  prevails  they  will  lament  the  loss  of 
those  rights  which  they  luive  canonically  possessed 
hitherto.  Let  your  royal  dignity  therefore  prohibit  its 
iiaving  any  confirmation,  lest  through  his  example  others 
should  rise  against  their  bishops."  The  King,  however, 
ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed,  and  bade  tlie  Bishop 
and  Abbot,  together  with  the  Chancellor,  to  appear  before 
the  Archbishop,  when,  if  the  matter  could  not  be  arranged, 
the  Charter  was  to  be  left  in  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Chancellor,  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  When  the  Mass  had  been  sung  as  far  as  the 
JPax  Domini,  the  Bishop  took  the  Pax  as  usual  to  the 
King,  and  afterwards,  to  the  astonishment  of  nuiny,  to 
the  Abbot  also. 

The  Chancellor  accordingly  accompanied  the  Bishop 
and  the  Abbot  to  the  Archbishop  at  Lambeth,  before 
whom  the  Charter  of  King  William  the  Conqueror  was 


in  the  following  sentence,  which,  we  should  think,  he  must  himself 
be  not  a  little  perplexed  to  understand.  "  After  the  nocturnal 
devotion,  which  is  said  to  bo  done  whilst  it  is  dark,  but  really  in 
the  light,  on  the  day  of  preparation,  until  tlie  ninth  hour  takes 
place,  &c."  Giles's  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  a  Bechet.  London, 
1846,  vol.  i.  p.  £8.  This  is  meant  for  the  translation  of  a  passage 
in  Fitz-Stephens,  whicli  simply  means  :  "  On  Maundy  Thursday, 
after  Tenebrse,  and  on  Good  Friday  till  the  hour  of  none/*  The 
old  writer,  wishing  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  Tenebrse, 
confuses  Dr.  Giles  by  styling  it,  "  quod  dicitur  tenebrarum,  sed  est 
lucis." 

*  We  thus  learn  from  the  Chronicle  that  St.  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chancellorship  within  the  first  few  months  of  Henry's 
reign. 
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read.  At  the  clause  declaring  the  abbey  to  be  as  free 
from  all  jurisdiction  of  bishops  as  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, there  was  a  great  outcry,  some  declaring  it  to  be 
against  the  Canons,  others  against  the  dignities  oF  Cantcr- 
l)ury,  while  others  said  tliat  the  words  were  **  frivolous." 
Hilary  not  finding  the  names  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  attest  the  grant,  Mud  holding  the  clause  to  be  un- 
canonical,  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  erased  by  the 
authority  of  the  judges  there  present.  The  Archbishop 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Although  the  opposition  of  the 
Abbot  was  but  reasonable,^  they  would  not  rest  quiet. 
When  the  Chancellor  perceived  the  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  them,  he  carried  off  the  i^bbot's  Charter  to  the 
Chapel  Royal.  The  Abbot  returned  home,  and  the 
Bishop  rejoiced  as  if  he  had  won  the  day. 

The  Abbot,  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  Parlia- 
ment which  was  held  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  in 
order  to  receive  the  submission  of  a  noble  rebel,  called 
Hugh  de  Mortimer,  to  renew  his  petition  for  his  Charter, 
and  owing  to  the  interest  of  Reginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  Richard  de  Humez,  **the  King's  Tribune,"  who  were 
members  of  his  Council,  and  friends  of  Richard  de  Luci, 
and  of  his  brother  the  abbot  Walter,  the  petition  was 
successful. 

[*  The  Abbot  took  leave  of  the  King  with  thanks, 
retired  from  the  court  with  his  charter,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  Battle,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  brethren. 

In  the  following  Lent  the  Bishop  renewed  hostilities  by 
summoning  the  Abbot  to  Chichester,  and  there,  in  the 
Chapter  house,  on  Mid-lent  Sunday,  a  long  debate  en- 
sued between  the  Dean  on  the  one  side  and  the  Abbot 
on  the  other;  the  text  being  a  mandate  from  Adri;ni  IV.^ 
the  English  Fojie  then  reigning,  to  the  Abbot  to  give  due 
obedience  to  Hilary  "  to  whom  he  had  made  profession 
thereof."  The  Dean  demanded  a  written  and  sealed 
profession  of  obedience:  the  Abbot  asked  for  a  respite 
that  he  might  visit  and  consult  the  king,  **  whose  chapel- 
royal  and  a  pledge  of  whose  royal  crown  Battle  Abbey  is 
acknowledged  to  be."  By  quiet  pertinacity,  the  Abbot 
carried  his  point;  and,  ** having  made  his  prayers  before 


*  The  meaning    of    these    brackets  will  be   subsequeutlj  ex- 
plained. 
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the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  there,  and  fortified  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  he  returned  home  with  his 
friends." 

King  Henry  had  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his 
accession  at  Westminster,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1156, 
he  passed  over  into  Normandy.  It  was  Easter  1157  before 
lie  returned  to  England,  and,  for  the  last  six  months 
Hilary,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  had  been  in  attendance 
on  the  King's  Court.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Abbot, 
made  through  his  powerful  brother  Richard  de  Luci,  the 
King  commanded  the  Bishop  *'  that  he  should  permit  the 
Abbot  of  Battle,  as  his  own  chaplain,  to  rest  in  peace 
from  all  complaints,  till  he  should  return  to  England." 

After  landing  at  Southampton,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Ongar  in  Essex,  which  belonged  to  Richard  de  Luci, 
and  when  the  Abbot  came  to  meet  him  there,  the  King 
summoned  him  '*  to  attend  on  the  coming  Wliit  Sunday 
at  St.  Edmund's  (where  he  was  then  to  be  ensigned  with 
the  royal  crown)"  and,  when,  he  promised  him,  the  cause 
between  him  and  the  Bishop  should  be  tried.  The  Abbot 
awaited  the  appointed  day  at  his  manor  of  Hon,  not  far 
from  Ongar.] 

In  the  year  1157,  the  King  was  solemnly  crowned  anew 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in 
the  presence  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  a  multitude  of 
peo[)le,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  fell  that  year 
upon  St.  Dunstan's  Day  (May  ld)r'  Hilary,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  Walter,  Abbot  of  Battle,  were  present, 
having  been  summoned  that  their  long  dispute  might  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  cause  was  adjourned  for  a 
few  days  to  be  heard  at  Colchester,  where  the  parties 
arrived  on  Thursday  in  Whitsunweek.  On  the  Friday,  the 
Abbot,  with  Richard  de  Luci,  went  to  the  King,  who 
bade  them  wait  in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  monks  for 
him.  When  the  King  had  heard  Mass,  [be  entered  the 
Chapter-house,  strictly  ordering  that  no  one  but  those 
whom  he  should  summon  by  name  should  follow.  He 
then  called  Thomas  the  Chancellor,  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Richard  de  Humez,  the  Tribune,  Richard  de 
Luci,  Warine  Fitzgerald, and  Nicholas  de  Sigillo.    Theie 


*  This  coronation,  Mr.  Brewer  tells  us,  is  uumentioned  by   any 
other  writer. 
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was  also  present  a  certain  physician  named  Ralph;  and 
likewise  Henry  of  Essex,  the  King's  Tribune,  who  had 
been  previously  sent  to  the  Chapter  House  to  the  Abbot 
by  the  King.  In  addition  to  these,  William,  the  King's 
younger  brother,  came,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  rest 
near  the  King. 

All  having  taken  their  places,  and  the  Abbot  sitting  by 
with  three  of  his  monks,  Richard  de  Luci  opened  the 
proceedings :  stating  that  the  Abbot  was  prepared  to 
produce  his  charters.  This  the  King  directed  should  be 
done,  and]  Thomas  the  Chancellor  read  the  charter  of  the 
great  King  William  before  them.  [The  King  thereupon 
took  the  charter  into  his  own  hands, ^  and  having  closely 
examined  it,  deigned  to  commend  it  in  high  terms,  bless- 
ing the  soul  of  that  noble  king,  who  had  regarded  the 
abbey  he  had  erected  with  so  strong  affection  as  to  bestow 
upon  it  such  great  liberties  and  dignities.]  The  Chancel- 
lor next  read  another  charter  of  King  William  upon  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  Abbot,  and  [this,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  King  took  and  examined,  and  commanded 
to  be  put  up  with  the  rest,  and  carefully  kept.  He  also 
declared  that  if  ever  he  himself,  under  divine  inspiration, 
should  found  an  abbey,  he  would  prescribe  for  it  similar 
liberties  and  dignities  to  those  of  Battle  Abbey.  He  also 
examined]  the  charters  of  the  other  kings,  namely,  those 
of  King  William  the  younger,  and  of  King  Henry,  [and 
at  the  same  time,  the  charter  confirmed  by  his  own  seal, 
and  commanded  that  they  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Then]  the  Chancellor  looking  to  the  Abbot  said,  "  My 
Lord  Abbot,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  has,  what  seems  lo 
many,  a  strong  argument  against  you,  when  he  says  that 
you  made  your  profession  in  the  Church  at  Chichester." 
The  Abbot  protested  that  he  had  done  nothing  against 
the  dignity  and  liberty  of  his  Church.  The  King,  looking 
towards  the  Chancellor,  said,  **  Profession  is  not  against 
the  dignities  of  churches ;  for  they  who  make  profession 
promise  only  what  they  owe."  Richard  de  Luci,  hearing 
this,  again  spoke:  [My  lord,  your  Highness  has  heard 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  noble  King  AVilliam  to  his 
abbey,  which  he  styled  Battle^  because  God  had  there 
given  him  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  which  that  abbey 
— which  is  your  own  royal  chapel,  and  the  pledge  of  your 
royal  crown — has  preserved  inviolate  until  now.  Where- 
fore 1  avow  that   thjx/   abbey  ought  to  be  held  in  high 
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account  by  you  aud  by  all  of  us  Normans,  inasmuch  as  at 
that  place  the  most  noble  King  William,  by  God's  grace, 
and  the  aid  of  our  ancestors,  acquired  that  whereby  you, 
my  lord  King,  at  this  time,  hold  the  crown  of  England 
by  hereditary  right,  and  whereby  we  have  been  all  en- 
riched with  great  wealth.  We  therefore  pray  your 
clemency  to  protect  with  the  right  hand  of  your  authority, 
that  abbey,  with  its  dignities  and  liberties,  in  order 
that  it,  with  all  its  possessions,  may  remain  as  free  as  it 
has  ever  been  known  to  be  in  the  times  of  your  ancestors. 
Bnt  if  this  pleases  you  not,  I  hnmbly  beg  that  you  will 
remove  my  brother  the  Abbot  from  his  place,  that  the 
abbey  may  not  mourn  the  loss,  in  his  time,  of  the  liber- 
ties which  it  had  preserved  inviolate  in  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors.'']  And  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  [and  others, 
cried  out  tliat  the  King  would  take  equal  care  to  preserve 
this  abbey  as  he  would  his  crown,  or  the  acquisitions  of 
their  ancestors]  and  the  King  declared  that  lie  never  could 
bring  his  mind  to  permit  the  Church  in  question  to  lose 
its  dignities  and  liberties  in  his  time,  aud  that  he  would 
speak  to  the  Bishop  aud  arrange  all  the  matter  peaceably. 
On  the  Tuesday  after  the  Octave  of  Pentecost  (May 
28),  the  King  entered  the  monks'  Chapter-house  in  the 
company  of  the  two  Archbishops,  Theobald  of  Canterbury, 
aud  Roger  of  York,  the  Bishops  Richard  of  London, 
Robert  of  Exeter,  and  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Silvester, 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  GeofFry, 
Abbot  of  Holme,  Thomas,  the  King's  Chancellor,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Patrick,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
amongst  the  Barons,  Henry  of  Essex,  Reginald  de 
Warenne,  Richard  de  Luci,  and  VVariu  FitzGerald, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  commoners.  Hilary  and 
Walter  were  also  present.  When  a  dispute  between 
Archbishop  Theobald  and  Abbot  Silvester,  of  much  the 
jsame  character,  had  been  decided,  Richard  de  Luci  rose 
and  ma'le  a  speech  to  the  King  in  his  brother's  behalf  \\\\ 
these  words : 

"This  day  has  been  appointed  by  your  excellency,  my  lord  King, 
whose  good  fortune  equals  your  virtues,  for  my  venerable  brother 
Walter,  raler  of  your  A.bbey  of  Battle,  to  come  to  the  consistory  of 
this  place,  against  the  reverend  Hiltiry,  bishop  of  Chichester,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  so  long  maintained  between  them 
on  their  respective  privileges.  Obedient  to  your  mandate,  he  is 
corno,  prepared  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  one  who  has  aught  to 
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allege  against  him,  consistently  with  your  honour  and  the  rights 
of  tlie  Abbey  committed  to  his  keeping. 

♦♦This,  your  Abbey  of  Battle,  having  been  reared  from  its  foun- 
dations by  the  most  noble  King  William,  on  account  of  the  victory 
which  God  there  gave  liim  over  his  enemies,  was  endowed  with 
great  dignities  and  liberties,  which  up  to  this  time  are  proved  to 
have  been  held  inviolate.  That  Abbey  should  therefore  be  held 
in  high  estimation,  both  by  you,  my  lord  King,  and  by  all  of  ua 
Normans,  inasmuch  as  there  the  noble  King  William,  by  the  will  of 
God,  and  by  the  counsel  and  aid  of  our  fathers,  overcame  his  foes, 
who  unjustly  sought  to  take  from  him  the  crown  and  realm  of 
England,  and  acquired  them  for  himself  and  his  successors.  From 
your  near  consanguinity  to  him,  this  whole  people  has  now  to 
rejoice  that  you,  by  hereditary  right,  occupy  his  throne — while  we 
by  the  gifts  of  his  beneficence,  and  by  succession  from  our  ances- 
tors, enjoy  abundance  of  possessions  and  riches.  Therefore,  my  lord, 
all  this  assembly  of  Norman  nobles  heartily  implores  you  strictly  to 
protect  that  place,  as  the  monument  of  your  triumph  and  of  ours, 
in  its  proper  dignity  and  freedom,  against  all  its  adversaries,  and 
most  especially  against  the  machinations  of  the  English,  so  that  it 
may  be  exposed  to  no  damage." 

lie  then  repeated  his  request  that,  if  judgment  were 
given  against  him,  the  Abbot  might  be  allowed  to  resign, 
**  lest  the  whole  Norman  nobility  have  occasion  to  mourn 
the  loss  during  his  governmeut,  of  the  privileges  of  the 
abbey,  hitherto  preserved  inviolate,  through  the  protec- 
tion of  your  ancestors,  by  his  predecessors,  as  the  token 
of  your  royal  crown  and  their  acquisitions.'' 

The  Abbot  then  expressed  himself  as  ready  to  answer 
all  objections  that  might  be  alleged  against  the  pri- 
vileges of  Battle,  **  which  is  your  own  free  chapel  and  the 
pledge  of  your  crown  ;"  but  he  prayed  that  the  Charter  of 
the  Conqueror,  granted  at  the  foundation  of  the  abbey, 
might  be  first  read.]  When  this  had  been  done  by  one  of 
the  clerics  present,  Thomas,  the  King's  Chancellor,  said 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester: 

*•  My  lord  Bishop,  your  charity  has  heard  what  has  been  here 
done  before  our  lord  the  King,  in  the  hearing  of  all  present.  And 
now  if  it  pleases  your  prudence  to  make  answer  against  these 
things,  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  do  so  :  for  to  you,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
this  parable  appertaineth.'' 

The  Bishop  then  rose  and  thus  began  :         ■ 

"With  no  desire  of  wandering,  as  many  have,  but  from  our 
love  and  honour  towards  you,  my  lord  the  King,   and  knowing 
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naught  of  this  opposition,  have  we  come  with  others  here  present, 
into  these  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Wherefore  if  it  should  please  jou 
and  the  Abbot  and  the  others  who  are  before  you,  that  a  peaceful 
arrangement  should  be  made  bj  your  mediation,  between  myself 
and  the  Abbot,  saving  the  right  of  our  Church  of  Chichester,  it 
might  be  done.     For,  therefore,  am  I  come  hither." 

But  when  some  refused  a  compromise,  saying  that  the 
matter  had  been  so  long  pending,  that  it  ought  to  be 
definitely  settled,  the  Bishop  in  a  loud  voice  amidst  a 
strict  silence,  resumed : 

"  Since  you  have  rendered  a  peaceful  compromise  impossible, 
I  will  expound  before  the  King  and  all  here  .assembled,  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  Chichester,  and  the  previous  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

*•  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord  King,"  (and  then  repeating  himself) 
"our  Lord  Jesus"  (and  saying  the  same  a  third  time)  "  hear  all  of 
you  and  understand,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  appointed  two  man- 
sions and  two  powers  in  the  constitution  of  this  world,  the  one 
spiritual  and  the  other  temporal.  The  spiritual  is  that  of  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  our  first  Pastor,  Peter  the  Apostle,  and 
his  successors,  saying,  •  Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church.'  So  your  charity  knows  that  from  the  earliest  times 
the  custom  has  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  God,  that  the  Pastors 
of  the  Church  being  the  Vicars  of  the  same  Peter,  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  should  preside  in  due  rule  over  holy  Church.  Hence 
in  those  blessed  Apostles  to  us  who  preside  over  the  Church  of  God, 
was  it  said  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist,  He  who  hears  you,  hears  me. 
So  also  the  Roman  Church,  adorned  with  the  Apostolate  of  the 
same  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  hath  held  through  the  breadth  of  all 
the  world  so  great  and  magnificent  a  princely  dignity  that  no 
Bishop  and  no  Ecclesiastical  person  can,  without  its  judgment  and 
permission,  be  deposed." 

'    To  this  the  King  said,  holding  out  his  hands  : 

*•  It  is  most  true  that  a  Bishop  cannot  be  deposed,  but  he  can 
be  driven  out  by  hands  held  out  thus.'' 

Every  body  laughed,  and  the  Bishop  went  on  again : 
*'WhatI  said  before,  I  now  repeat.  The  Koman  Law  proves 
that  this  state  of  the  Church  has  been  so  appointed  from  ancient 
times,  and  that  no  lay  person,  not  even  a  king,  can  give  to  Ciiurches 
Ecclesiastical  dignities  or  liberties,  or  confirm  the  same,  except  by 
the  permission  of  the  same  Father.'' 

Then  the  King  got  angry,  and  said : 

*'  Dost  thou  think  with  thy  subtle  cunning  to  strive /or  tlie  Pope's 
authority  which  was  given  him  by  maiiy  against  the  authority  of  royal 
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dignitj  which  was  given  me  by  God  ?  I  bid  thee  by  thy  fealty  and 
oath  of  allegiance  to  snbrait  to  right  reason  thy  presumptuoua 
words  which  are  contrary  to  my  Crown  and  Royal  Dignity.  I 
beseech  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who  are  present,  saving  the 
right  of  my  Royal  Crown  given  me  by  the  Supreme  Majesty,  to  do 
me  right  justice  on  thee  :  for  thou  actest,  it  is  plain,  against  my 
Royal  Dignities,  and  thou  art  working  to  take  away  from  the 
King's  Majesty  the  liberties  of  old  rightfully  granted  to  me." 

'■    A  murmer  arose  amongst  tlie  people  against  the  Bishop, 

which  could  hardly  be  suppressed.     Then  the  Chancellor ; 

•'[It  is   not    worthy    that  it   should]  have  dropped    from    the 

memory  of  your  heart,  venerated  Bishop  [whose  excellency] for 

you  sin  against  our  Lord  the  King,  to  whom,  beyond  doubt,  [you 
made]  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherefore  your  prudence  must 
provide." 

The  Bishop  seeing  that  the  King  was  offended,  and 
that  all  were  against  him,  as  soon  as  the  murmur  was 
quieted,  continued  his  speech  thus : 

",My  Lord,  if  anything  has  been  uttered  by  my  mouth  ofiFensive  to 
your  royal  Majesty,  I  call  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  your  Royal 
Dignity  to  witness,  that  I  have  not  said,  with  studied  cunning, 
anything  against  you  or  the  excellence  of  your  dignity.  For  I  have 
by  all  means,  had  the  highest  regard  for  your  paternity,  extolled 
your  excellency,  magnified  your  Dignity,  and  ever  loved  you  with 
the  most  hearty  affection  as  my  dearest  Lord.  May  your  Royal 
Highness  then,  I  pray,  suspect  no  evil  in  me,  nor  easily  believe  any 
one  who  suggests  it.  I  wish  to  diminish  nothing  of  your  power 
which  I  have  always  loved  and  magnified  with  all  my  might.  All 
that  I  have  said,  has  been  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  your  High- 
ness," 

To  this  the  King  answered  : 

•*Farbe  such  honour  and  glory  from  us  and  ours,  and  away 
with  all  by  w^hich,  as  all  can  see,  you  try  in  your  soft  and  deceit- 
ful speech  to  annul  what  has  been  granted  to  me,  by  the  help  of 
God's  grace,  by  the  authority  of  the  Kings,  my  predecessors,  and 
by  hereditary  right." 

Then  said  the  Bishop : 

"All  things,  my  Lord,  which  in  your  hearing  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  me,  by  your  leave,  and  that  of  all  here  present,  I  now 
bring  to  an  end.  And  since  my  preface  does  not  please,  omitting 
these  things,   we  will  despatch  the  business  in  a  few  words.'' 

Hitherto  we  have  given  our  account  of  this  controversy, 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler.     If  we  have  not 
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distinfruished  by  inverted  commas,  all  tliat  we  have  taken 
from  Mr.  Lower,  it  has  been  becanse  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  alter  and  cnrtail  whenever  it  seemed  advisable.  It 
has  been  of  importance  to  give  onr  report  in  fnll  np  to  this 
point,  bnt  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  give 
a  snmmary  of  the  conclnsion  of  the  discnssion,  which  runs 
to  a  length  worthy  of  a  modern  Chancery  Suit. 

Hilary's  si)eech  stated  that  the  Abbot  had  been  pre- 
sent at  his   consecration   and  installation,    that  he  had 
attended  at  a  Synod,  and  had  received  him  as  his  Dioce- 
san at  a  Visitation.      Henry  of  Essex   interrupted  him 
with,  "And  now  you  re)  )ay  evil  for  the  good  services  he 
shovved   you  V      The  Bishop  resumed  with  an  account 
of  how  the  controversy  had  arisen  by  the  Abbot's  refusal 
to  attend  a  subsequent  Synod,  and,  that  when  the  See 
of  London  had  ftiUen  vacant,  the  Abbot  thought  that  he 
had  interfered  to  prevent  his  advancement.      Henry  of 
Essex    and;  Richard   de   Luci,    both   protested  that   the 
Abbot's  desire   for   the    bishopric   had   been  in   no  way 
unworthy  or  simoniacal.     The  Bishop  continued  his  state- 
ment of  the  case  by  recounting  how  he  had  been  sum- 
moned before  King  Stephen  on  this  question,  but  that  the 
Abbot  had  not  appeared,  and  how,  finally,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  he  had  excommunicated  the  Abbot  for 
his    contumacy.      This   sentence  he  had  relaxed  at  the 
Archbishop's  request.      *' If  so,"  said  Henry  of  Essex, 
**  you  did  that  after   King    Stephen's  death  which  you 
would  not  have  done  in  his  lifetime.     What  the  King  is 
now   about   to   do   belongs  to   his    prerogative."        The 
Bishop  concluded  his  speech  by  referring  to  all  that  had 
happened   since    the    King's    accession,    complaining  in 
every  respect   of  the  Abbot's  conduct,  and  praying  the 
King  **  to  order  the  ancient  and  rightful  institutions  of 
the  canons  to  be  confirmed  between  us  in  all  things,  and 
to  decide  these  matters  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
of  the  Church." 

To  this  the  King  replied,  '*  We  have  heard  a  state- 
ment which  has  much  surprised  us,  that  you,  my  lord 
Bishop,  esteem  as  frivolous,  the  charters  of  the  Kings, 
my  predecessors,  confirmed  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  eminent  men  as  witnesses.'' 
This  word  "  frivolous" — peremptorias—  was  used  when 
the  matter  was   argued  before  the  Archbishop,  at  Lam- 
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betlr"'  and  St.  Thomas  seems  to  have  reported  it  to  the 
King. 

The  Abbot  then  handed  hi  King  William's  Charter, 
and  pointed  ont  that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  attestation 
of  Archbishop  Lanfranc  and  of  Stigand,  then  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  ^In  it,  it  was  specified  that  tlie  Abbot  should 
not  be  bound  to  attend  the  Synod,  though  he  might  do 
so  voluntarily.  The  Bishop  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
this  Charter,  and  on  the  Abbot  commencing  a  reply,  the 
King  interrupted  him  :  *'  From  henceforth  it  is  not  for 
your  prudence  to  make  good  your  claim  ;  but  it  becomes 
me  to  defend  it,  as  my  own  royal  prerogative.''  After 
much  further  talking,  at  the  su^'gestion  of  Richard  de 
Luci,  and  with  the  King's  permission,  the  Abbot  retired 
to  another  part  of  the  Chapter  House  to  consult  with 
his  friends,  who  are  enumerated,  and  prove  to  be  nearly- 
all  the  influential  persons  present :  Roger,  Archbishop  of 
York,  Thomas,  the  King's  Chancellor,  John,  treasurer 
of  York,  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  Patrick  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  Henry  of  Essex,  Reginald  de  Warenne, 
Warine  EitzGerald,  and  some  other  barons,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  knights.  The  King  in  the  meantime 
went  into  the  church  to  hear  Mass,  and  this  being  over, 
returned  to  his  seat,  and  Thomas  the  Chancellor  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  judgment — as,  froni  its  effect, 
we  suppose  we  must  style  what  certainly  reads  more  like 
the  speech  of  an  advocate. 

He  began  with  a  little  sarcasm  of  the  Abbot's  thank- 
fulness for  the  account  the  Bishop  had  given  of  the  hospi- 
tality he  had  received  at  the  abbey.  He  admitted  the 
fact  of  the  Abbot's  presence  at  the  consecration,  installa- 
tion and  Synod,  but  he  said  it  was  from  no  ecclesiastical 
obligation,  as  the  charter  proved  :  it  had  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Theobald  here- 
upon acknowledged  that  he  had  given  such  a  mandate. 
As  to  the  sermon  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Battle,  a 
Bishop  from  Ireland  or  from  Seville,  might  have  done  the 
same.  In  the  matter  of  the  See  of  London,  the  Bishop's 
conscience  must  have  suggested  suspicions  that  the 
Abbot  never  entertained.  The  Abbot  averred  [that  he 
attended  before  King  Stephen  in  the  King's  chapel  near 
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tlie  Tower  of  London,  and  that  the  Bishops  of  Whiches- 
ter  and  Ely  were  present,  and  heard  the  King's  confir- 
mation of  the  Charters.  He  conld  not  have  been  excom- 
municated by  the  Bishop,  the  Chancellor  argued,  for 
when  hearing  Mass  with  the  King  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
he  had  given  the  Pax  to  the  Abbot  after  the  King  had 
received  it.  **  For  this,  if  I  have  done  wrong,^'  apolo- 
gised Hilary,  "  I  will  confess  my  fault  to  the  Archbishop 
and  do  penance." 

The  Chancellor  then  spoke  of  letters  of  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  commanding  the  Abbot  to  attend  at  Chichester. 
The  King,  on  hearing  of  this,  demanded,  with  evident 
signs  of  anger,  whether  the  Bishop  had  procured  them. 
The  Bishop  declared  that  he  had  not,  and  that  they  were 
sent  by  the  Pope,  who  was  our  countryman,  Nicholas 
Breakspear— as  the  Abbot  had  defamed  him  in  Home, 
and  thus  had  procured  them  against  himself.  The  Arch- 
bishop, hearing  this  denial,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
token  of  astonishment.  The  Chancellor  demanded 
whether  there  were  any  other  letters  that  could  affect  the 
Abbey  of  Battle,  and  the.Bishop  solemnly  affirmed  that 
there  were  none. 

Archbishop  Theobald  now  addressed  the  King:  ^'  Will 
your  excellency  command  us  to  retire  and  determine 
these  mattei*fe  according  to  the  legal  method  of  ecclesias- 
tical custom?"  "Nay,"  said  the  King,  *' I  will  order 
you  to  determine  them  in  my  presence,  and  after  due 
deliberation,  I  will  decide."  So  saying  he  arose  and 
retired  to  the  cemetery  of  the  monks,  the  rest,  except  the 
Bishop  and  the  Abbot,  accompanying  him.  After  some 
consultation,  the  King  sent  for  the  Bishop,  and  after  much 
discussion,  the  King  commanded  Henry  of  Essex  to  bring 
in  the  Abbot  and  the  monks.  The  Bishop  then  solemnly 
liberated  and  "quit-claimed"  the  Abbey  of  Battle,  as  a 
chapel  royal,  of  all  the  rights  he  had  hitherto  maintained 
— that  he  had  not,  nor  ought  to  have  any  authority  over  it 
— and  that  he  absolved  the  Abbot  as  having  been  un- 
justly excommunicated  by  him,  and  finally,  he  declared 
him,  from  that  day  for  ever,  free  from  all  episcopal  exac- 
tions and  customs. 

"  Is  this  done  of  your  own  free  will,  and  not  by  com- 
pulsion?" demanded  the  King.  The  Bishop  replied: 
"I  have  done  this  of  my  own  accord,  induced  by  con- 
siderations of  justice."     After  this,  on  Theobald's  [H'opo^ 
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sal,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given  by  the  Bishop  to  the 
King,  the  Abbot  and  Richard  de  Lnci.  And  now,  with 
the  rejoicings  of  the  Abbot,  and  the  list  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  final  arrangement,  the  chronicler  brings  to  a  close 
his  acconnt  of  this  memorable  snit. 

The  reader  will  have  seen,  with  the  liveliest  surprise, 
the  speech  put  by  the  chronicler  into  the  mouth  of  the 
angry  Kiug,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pope's  authority  was  ot' 
lunnan  origin,  while  his  own  royal  power  was  divine, — a 
phrase  absolutely  without  parallel  in  the  records  of  that 
age, — and  he  will  ask  whether  the  sentence  is  genuine,  or 
at  least  on  what  evidence  it  rests.  We  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle,  and  in  so  doing  we 
will  direct  our  attention  to  the  speech  of  King  Henry  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  and  to  the  short  speech  in 
which  St.  Thomas  reminds  Hilary  of  his  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, the  fragmentary  state  of  which  is  most  tantalizing. 

The  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Brewer  has  printed  his  Edition 
of  the  Battle  Abbey  Chronicle  is  a  beautiful  parchment  MS. 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  in  other  words, 
dating  from  the  very  time  when  its  record  closes.  It  is  in 
the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum — Domitian 
n.  It  is  remarkable  for  two  erasures — one  in  each  of  the 
two  speeches  we  have  now  under  consideration.  In  the 
king's  speech  the  words  attributing  a  divine  origin  to  his 
own  authority  are  given,  but  not  those  which  in  the 
nairative  above  speak  of  the  Pope's  power  as  human,  and 
are  given  in  italics.  Consequently,  in  Mr.  Brewer's  edition 
and  in  Mr.  Lower's  translation  these  words  do  not  appear, 
and  the  former  gentleman  supposed  that  the  gap  had  once 
been  filled  with  some  profane  Norman  oath,  erased  by  some 
puritanical  hand. 

We  were  not  quite  without  knowledge  of  this  portion  of 
the  history  of  Battle  Abbey  even  before  the  whole  of  it  was 
printed  by  the  Anglia  Christiana  Society.  Spelman,  and 
after  him,  Wilkins,""'  had  published  long  ago  the  greater 
part  of  this  portion  of  the  narrative  ;  but  singularly  enough, 
the  extract  given  by  them  has  not  been  collated  by  Mr. 
Brewer  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
him.  The  manuscript  from  which  Spelman  printed  is 
also  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Vitellius  D.  vii.,  fol.  152.) 

*  Spelman,  Concil.  Orbis  Britan.  Lond.,  1644,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  Wil- 
kins,  Cone.  Magn.  Britan.  Lond.,  1737,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 
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It  suffered  much  in  the  fire,  but  it  is  perfectly  legible.  It 
was  written  by  Joscelyn,  whom  Hearne"'*"  calls  **  Archbishop 
Parker's  Domestic  Antiquary/'  and  the  true  author  of  the 
lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  that  appeared  under 
Parker's  name.  That  Spehnan  printed  from  it,  is  clearly 
seen  by  a  comparison,  the  last  sentence  in  Jocelyn  being 
scored  out,  and  printed  by  Spelman  with  the  note  Sequen- 
tia  tenui  linea  caiicellantar. 

The  twelfth  century  MiS.  is  very  much  more  full  than 
Joscelyn,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  see  by  observing  what 
large  portions  of  the  narrative  we  have  given  between 
brackets.  All  these  portions  are  omitted  by  Joscelyn,  but  in 
the  King's  speech  is  found  the  phrase  given  by  us  in 
italics,  in  the  place  of  the  erasure  in  the  old  MS.  Josce- 
lyn has  underlined  it,  but  probably  only  with  the  view  of 
calling  attention  to  it.  The  other  gap  exists  exactly  as 
it  once  did  in  the  old  MS.  ending  even  with  the  same  part 
of  a  word — tis. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  from  this  that  the  erasures  in 
Domitian  II.  had  been  made  at  two  different  periods,  the 
one  before  and  the  other  after  the  transcript  was  taken, 
and  that  the  copyist  had  omitted  some  of  the  speeches 
for  the  sake  of  shortness.  This  is,  however,  very  improba- 
ble. The  clause  respecting  the  Pope's  authority  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  erased  since  Parker's  time  ;  and  as  to 
the  other  gnp,  though  Joscelyn  has  exactly  the  gap  that 
.Domitian  II.  once  had,  as  we  have  said,  even  to  the  half 
word,  it  is  not  a  copy  of  the  present  state  of  this  speech. 
We  believe  that  Joscelyn  did  not  copy  from  Domitian  II. 
at  all :  and  that  the  erasures  in  the  latter  were  made  by 
the  hand  that  wrote  it.  Of  the  latter  point  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  MS.  leaves  us  in  little  doubt. 

The  speech  of  St.  Thomas,  the  appearance  of  which 
in  the  MS.  has  convinced  us  that  the  erasure  is  as  old  as 
the  MS.  itself,  ran  originally  thus : 

deme 

re  elaboras.  Murmuro  itaq  in  poplo  contra 
epm  ccitato  vix  sedari  potuit.  Tunc  cancell 
A   cord  vri    excidisse   memoria    psul   venande 

a  line  erased 
lis  eni  in  dum  nrm  regS,  cui  fidem  sacramtu 
erasure  Undo  prudentie  vre  pvideudQ. 


BqI).  de  Avesbury,  Oxou  1720,  p.  xxiii. 
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The  scribe  then  erased  the  '*  A"  in  the  third  of  these 
lines,  and  the  "  m"  of  '*  fideni"  in  the  fifth ;  and  he  wrote 
partly  in  the  margin  and  partly  over  the  erasure  of  the 
fourth  line,  as  well  as  over  the  erasure  of  the  sixth,  so  that 
the  MS.  now  stands  thus  : 

......  deme 

re    elaboras.      Murmure   itaq   in  poplo    contra 
epra  ccitato  vix  sedari  potuit.       Tunc    cancell 
iTaut  dignu  e  a   cord   vri  excidisse  meinoria  psul   veaaude 
cui'  excellentia 

tis  eui  ill  dum  nrm  rege.  cui  fidei  sacramtu 

vos  fecisse  nulli  dubiu  e.      Uude  prudentie  vre  pvideadu 

'  These  amendments  are  in  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of 
the  MS.,  but  the  colour  of  ink  shows  clearly  where  the 
writing  is  over  an  erasure.  The  word  **  excell-entiam"  is 
half  on  the  margin  and  half  over  the  erasure. 

From  this  examination  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  origiqal  which  Joscelyn  copied  was  not  Domitian 
IL,  but  a  transcript  taken  from  it,  while  it  was  in  the  state 
of  transition  which  we  have  here  first  given,  and  before  it 
received  the  partial  amendments  which  we  now  find  in  the 
MS.  The  gap  ending  with  the  part  of  the  word  '*  pecca- 
tis"  (if  that  was  the  word)  renders  it  very  difficult  to  doubt 
that  it  was  from  this  MS.  Joscelyn's  original  was  de- 
rived :  and  the  erasures  in  this  speech  having  been  made 
by  the  scribe  himself  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  erasure  in  the  king's  speech  was  made  by  the  same 
hand.  This  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  we  have  but  one 
report,  and  that  the  reporter  in  these  two  instances  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  his  narrative.  We  should  certainly  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the  genuineness,  say  of  a  sen- 
tence in  a  Judgment  by  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  if  the 
shorthand  writer  himself  were  to  erase  it  from  his  notes. 
In  all  probability  the  italicized  words  in  the  speech  of 
Henry  II.  once  stood  in  the  MS.,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  that  even  that  irascible  monarch  ever  spoke 
them,  blasphemous  as  his  speeches  sometimes  were  in 
his  anger.  ^  This  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  felt,  and  he 
has  erased  it.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  futile  for 
us  to  attempt  to  complete  by  conjecture  the  fragmentary 
speech  attributed  to  St.  Thomas.  If  a  sentence  once  cor- 
rect has  been  corrupted  in  transcription  or  erased  in  part 
since  it  left  its  author's  hands,  something  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  restoration  by  plausible  conjecture ;  but  what 
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can  be  done  when  the  author  himself  does  not  know  how- 
to  complete  his  sentence  ?  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
in  the  world  that  we  should  assume  that  the  missing  line 
here  was  of  a  similar  character  with  the  erased  line  in 
the  king's  speech ;  in  fact  the  words  cujus  excellentiam 
require  something  complimentary  to  the  bishop. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  Chronicle  as  an  historical 
record,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  thoroughly 
ex  parte  statement.  It  was  written  by  a  Religious  of  the 
Abbey,  the  privileges  of  which  were  at  stake :  and  it  is 
the  account  we  might  expect  from  one  of  the  three  monks 
who  accompanied  the  Abbot  to  Colchester,  and  who  sat 
by  his  side  and  shared  his  anxiety  in  that  Chapter  House. 
As  a  partisan,  the  writer  was  consequently  anxious  to 
make  the  Chancellor  St.  Thomas  speak  as  much  in  favour 
of  the  Abbot,  and  against  the  Bishop,  as  possible. 

Before  we  leave  this  point  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Chronicle  as  evidence,  one  further  consideration  must  be 
duly  weighed.  St.  Thomas  himself,  when  in  exile,  men- 
tions this  very  controversy  in  a  way  which  the  late  Mr. 
Fronde  considered"'''  to  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the 
Battle  Chronicle.  ^  In  a  letter  to  the  Pope,t  the  Saint 
meets  the  accusation  that  the  troubles  of  England  were  to 
be  imputed  to  hitnself  by  citing  the  proofs  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  Church  which  had  taken  place  before  his 
own  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric.  After  several  in- 
stances he  says  :  '^  And  how  did  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
succeed  against  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  when  in  virtue  of 
apostolic  privileges,  having  named  and  denounced  the 
Abbot  in  Court  as  excommunicate,  he  was  straightway 
compelled  to  communicate  with  him  before  them  all,  with- 
out any  absolution,  and  to  receive  him  to  the  kiss  of  peace  ? 
For  so  it  pleased  the  King  and  the  Court,  whom  he  did 
not  dare  to  contradict  in  anything.  And  this,  most  holy 
father,  happened  in  the  time  of  your  predecessor  and  of 
ours."  This  does  not  read  like  the  statement  of  the  man 
who  had  taken  the  part  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Chronicler 
of  the  Abbey. 

We  will  not  only  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  say  how  far 


*  Froude's  Rerxmins,  Part  II.  Vol.  II.  p.  576. 

t  Lupus,  bk.  4.  Ep.  14.  Vol.  II.  p.  648.    Giles,  Ep.   S.  Thom£e,  I. 
p.  54. 
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these  considerations  affect  the  credibihty  of  the  narrative  we 
have  phiced  before  him,  bnt  we  will  ask  him  also  to  judge 
\vhat  view  should  be  taken  of  the  conduct  of  St.  Thomas. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  summing  np  what  it  seems 
to  ns  may  be  said  for  and  against  him,  if  the  correctness 
of  the  report  of  the  Colchester  trial  be  assumed. 

Against  him  it  may  be,  and  has  been  said,  that  his 
principles  respecting  Ecclesiastical  independence  of  the 
royal  authority  were  very  different  during  his  Chancellor- 
ship to  what  they  were  when  he  previously  held  a  purely 
clerical  office  under  Theobald,  or  subsequently  after  his 
own  elevation  to  the  Frimacy.  In  this  instance  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  had  the  authority  of  a  Letter  from  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  which  enjoined  the  Abbot  of  Battle  to  submit 
and  obey ;  he  had  Archbishop  Theobald  on  his  side,  who, 
when  the  matter  was  referred  to  him  by  the  King,  de- 
clined to  give  judgment  in  the  Abbot's  favour,  and  who 
is  evidently  anxious  all  through  the  controversy,  that  the 
King  should  permit  a  purely  Ecclesiastical  cause  to  be 
tried  *'  according  to  the  legal  method  of  Ecclesiastical 
custom:"  against  him  the  sole  argument  was  a  Charter 
of  WilUam  the  Conqueror,  no  Papal  confirmation  of  which 
was  alleged:  and  yet  the  Chancellor  delivered  judgment 
against  the  Bishop. 

For  him  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  at  first  sight 
appears.     Pope  Adrian  had   said  to  the  Abbot,  "  It  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  y<|»  refuse  due  obedience  to 
our  venerable  brother  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  to 
whom   you  have    made    profession   thereof. ''      The  very 
foundation,  therefore,  of  the  Pope's  judgment  rested  on  a 
misrepresentation,  which    was   that  the  Abbey  was  not 
exempt,  and  that  the  profession  of  obedience  was  therefore 
absolute.      The   exemption  of  the  Abbey  was  expressly 
assented  to  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Stigand,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, and  in  the  original  Charter  of  the  Conqueror,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  anathema  against   its  violators,  not 
only  of  these  prelates,  but  also  of  one  of  no  less  venerable 
a  name   than   St.  Wulstan,  then   Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  Canon  Law  was  not  as  express  in  its  enactments  then 
as  it  was  after  its  codification  into  the  Corpus  Juris  a 
century  later  by  St.  Raymund  of  Pennafort.    The  reserva- 
tions to  the  Holy  See  were  by  no  means  as  explicit.     An 
archbishop  received  his  Pallium  from  Rome,  and  then  his 
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powers  were  very  little  short  of  what,  in  our  time  we  should 
consider,  Patriarchal.  The  Holy  See  exercised  its  higher 
jurisdiction  by  Legates,  and  on  every  point  appeals  were 
carried  to  Rome  in  the  last  instance  ;  but  subject  to  these 
limitations  the  power  of  an  Archbishop  was  hardly  re- 
stricted, and  his  acts,  unless  overruled,  were  held  to  be 
canonical  if  they  did  not  go  counter  to  the  Decrees  of 
Synods  or  to  Ecclesiastical  tradition.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  who  could  confirm  the  election  of  a  bishop 
and  consecrate  him  to  his  See  without  reference  to  Rome, 
could  also,  especially  when  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  give  exemption  to  an  abbey  from  Episco- 
pal control. 

There  are,  besides,  viewing  this  transnction  by  the  light 
of  modern  Canon  Law,  two  points  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  privileges  of  Royal  Chapels  are  well 
known,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  argument  most 
frequently  brought  forward  in  the  controversy  was  that 
Battle  Abbey  was  a  Dominica  Capella.  And  next,  all 
Canonists  acknowledge  in  a  founder  the  power  even  of 
derogating  from  the  Canon  Law  in  the  act  of  his  founda- 
tion. Conditions  that  he  might  ask  for  in  vain  when  the 
act  was  completed,  a  founder  might  impose  of  his  own 
authority  before  the  transfer  to  the  Church  was  carried 
into  effect.  It  was  for  the  Church  to  choose  whether  she 
would  accept  the  foundation  so  hampered  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Battle  Abbey,  the  Chui^i  v/as  a  party  to  the  conditions 
imposed  in  the  Conqueror's  Charter.  We  are  therefore 
inclined  to  regard  the  opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter and  the  manifest  tendencies  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
not  so  much  as  zeal  for  Ecclesiastical  liberty  as  jealousy 
of  monastic  exemption.  When  St.  Thomas  afterwards 
in  his  exile  came  to  refer  to  this  matter,  it  was  to  blame 
the  King  for  having  compelled  a  bishop  to  give  the  kiss 
of  peace  to  an  abbot  whom  he  had  excommunicated, 
and  not  for  having,  by  an  encroachment  on  a  papal  privi- 
lege, exempted  an  abbey  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Tho 
conclusion  now  arrived  at  was  never  afterwards  disputed, 
but  received  all  manner  of  subsequent  Ecclesiastical 
sanction,  for  not  only  is  Archbishop  Theobald's  confir- 
mation of  the  exemption  of  the  abbey  extant,  but  we 
have  similar  confirmation  by  Popes  Honorius  and  Gre- 
gory, which  recite  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
abbey  by  Bishop  Hilary,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  King 
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of  Enfflmid,  of  illustrious  memory,  and  of  Theobald  tlio 
Archbishop,  his  Metropolitan  and  Legate  of  the  Apostolic 
See ;  which  recofynition  the  Archbishop  confirmed  by 
Apostolic  and  metropolitical  authority.'-'" 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  temper  King  Henry  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  a  temper  worthy  of  the  Norman 
monarchs  and  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  It  was  cunningly 
fostered  by  Richard  de  Luci,  the  most  powerful  noble- 
man of  the  court,  and  the  brother  of  the  abbot  whose  cause 
was  at  stake.  Nothing  could  have  been  suggested  more 
certain  to  move  the  king's  irascibility  than  the  insiuuations 
that  the  attack  on  the  abbey  was  to  be  attributed  to  Euglish 
jealousy  of  this  great  monument  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  a  proof  of  disloyalty  to  tlie  king 
himself.  Little  wonder  when  the  king  had  silenced  the 
abbot  by  saying  that  he  would  be  spokesman  for  him,  that 
Roger  de  Pont  L'Eveque,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  should 
be  found  in  consultation  with  the  Chancellor,  whom,  years 
before,  he  had  nicknamed  ^'  Clerk  Baillehache,''  and  on 
the  side  of  the  regular  against  the  secular,  though  he  so 
hated  religious  himself  that  he  used  to  say  that  his  prede- 
cessor Thurstan  had  never  done  a  worse  thing  than  when 
he  built  Fountains.  \  Considering  the  circumstances,  the 
Chancellor,  who  was  by  his  office  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
king,  spoke  most  temperately  in  his  concluding  speech, 
even  if  we  accept  the  report  as  fiiir,  and  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings as  canonical.  He  answers  in  detail  the  various 
arguments  adduced  by  the  bishop,  but  he  in  no  way  claims 
the  right  to  decide  the  matter  by  secular  authority.  After 
he  had  concluded,  the  king  having  been  irritated  anew  by 
mention  of  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  which  the  bishop  had 
obtained  without  his  consent,  declares  that  he,  and  not  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  shall  decide  the  cause ;  and  it 
is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  quiet- clamatio  of  the  Bishop 
himself.  We  cannot,  however,  wonder  that  the  remem- 
brance of  scenes  such  as  this,  in  which  the  Chancellor  found 
himself  powerless  in  the  presence  of  his  jealous  and  violent 
master,  should  have  led  him  to  the  well-known  conclusion, 
that  if  he  were  by  virtue  of  his  office  bound  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  the   love   between  them   would 


*  Chron.  de  Bello  ;  Appendix  ex  Registro  de  Bello,  p.  187. 
t  Chron.  Walteri  do  Hemingburgh.     Histor.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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speedily  be  turned  to  hatred.  '*  I  knew,"  he  said,  when 
the  king  offered  him  the  archbishopric,  "  that  you  would 
lequire  many  things,  as  even  now  you  do  require  them,  in 
Church  matters,  which  I  could  never  bear  quietly ;  and  so 
the  envious  would  take  occasion  to  provoke  an  endless 
strife  between  us." 
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Ascents,  an  Account  of  the  origin  and  phenomena  of  Glaciers, 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which  they  are 
related.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Royal  Institution  &c.  London :  John  Murray, 
1860. 

3.  "  The  Eaglets  NesV'  in  the  Valley  of  Sixt ;  a  Summer  Home 
among  the  Alps,  together  with  some  Excursions  among  the 
Great  Glaciers.  By  Alfred  Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barris- 
ter at  Law,  etc.     London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1860. 

WERE  Tacitus  to  return  amongst  us,  he  would  not  find 
the  passion  for  adventure,  which  formed  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Germans  of  his 
day,  much  diminished  in  at  least  one  branch  of  their 
descendants.  We  may  have  receded  in  many  ways,  as 
some  fastidious  critics  and  enthusiasts  of  by-gone  times 
assert,  from  the  good  qualities  of  our  forefathers.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  indeed,  we  are  but  living  on  the  inheritance 
of  old  renown,  neither  adding  to  it,  nor  even  keeping  it 
up  ;  so  that,  when  the  day  of  trial  comes,  we  shall  be  found 
to  have  spent  our  capital,  and  to  be  unable  in  our  de- 
generacy to  make  good  our  loss.  But  the  most  invidious 
censor  cannot  deny  that  the  love  of  adventure  survives  as 
strongly  as  ever.  MacClintock  has  lately  returned  from  a 
two  years'  sojourn  in  the  frozen  seas  of  the  North- West 
Passage.  Young  has  just  started  on  a  similar  mission. 
Livingstone    is    tracing    up  the    unexplored    regions  of 
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Southern  Africa.  AVhorevcr  the  lot  of  our  countrymen  is 
cast,  in  whatever  position  they  find  themselves,  the  same 
spirit  which  sent  forth  those  brave  men  on  their  perilous 
voyages,  breaks  out.  They  miss  no  opportunity ;  they 
l)rave  all  hazards,  to  see  everything  that  is  to  be  seen. 
The  number  of  Englishmen  who  betake  themselves 
annually  to  the  Continent,  or  elsewhere,  is  counted  by 
thousands.  They  may  profess  to  journey ;;  in  search  of 
health,  of  pleasure,  of  excitement,  or  of  change.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  migration  is  strong  evidence  of  the  migra- 
tory inclination.  And  each  year  attests  the  development 
of  the  propensity  by  its  increased  number  of  travellers,  by 
the  enlarged  area  of  their  excursions,  and  by  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  they  seek  to  bring  their  foreign  experiences 
home  to  the  appreciation  of  their  more  stationary  country- 
men. They  may  not  indeed  derive  from  their  travels  the 
valuable  lessons  of  that  ancient  tourist  who  ^ 

Multorum  providus  urbes 
Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  tequor 

aspera  multa 

Pertulit. 

But  most  certainly  they  so  far  faithfully  follow  in  his  track, 
that  we  may  regard  their  wanderings,  whether  selected 
by  choice,  or  appointed  by  a  strong  impulse,  as  a  national 
characteristic. 

However,  we  are  reminded,  that  we  cannot  lay  claim  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  this  impulse.  Other  nations, 
too,  acknowledge,  or  are  swayed  by  its  influence.  The 
Americans  share  it  to  "  a  pretty  considerable  extent,"  but 
then  they  are  of  our  own  race,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  endowed  with  the  same  idiosyncracies  as  ourselves. 
Germans  and  Frenchmen  travel,  although  their  pilgri- 
mages are  no  more  than  feeble  images,  both  in  extent  and 
intensity,  of  our  own.  In  fact,  we  suppose  the  predilection 
for  travel  is  only  another  form  of  that  appetite  for  change 
which  so  rules  men  in  all  they  do,  |ind  must  consequently 
be  found  more  or  less  expressed  in  every  family  of  the 
human  race.  But  there  is  one  form  of  this  general  yearn- 
ing, one  special  appetite  of  adventure,  which  is  peculiarly 
our  own — the  admiration,  the  passionate  love  of  mountain 
scenery.  It  is  not  merely  that  this  is  a  feeling  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Ancient  World,  so  far  as  wo  have  any 
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acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  its  social  existence, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  its  every  day  life ;  nor,  that  it  has 
sprung  up  in  modern  times,  progressing  in  strength,  and 
growing  in  popularity  as  we  advance  in  the  refinements 
peculiar  to  our  own  civilization.  But  it  is  one  which  we  do 
not  share  with  our  continental  neighbours ;  but,  by  some 
caprice  of  nature,  or  peculiar' law  of  our  insular  position, 
have  kept  altogether  to  ourselves.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  origin  of  this  feeling  which  seems  so  exclusively 
national.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  characteristic 
of  race,  for  it  numbers  indiscriminately  amongst  its  fol- 
lowers men  of  Teutonic  as  well  as  of  Celtic  descent. 
Neither  can  it  arise  from  a  barbarous  leaning  for  savage 
scenery  in  preference  to  the  softer  and  more  cultivated 
beauties  of  nature,  or  the  higher  excellences  of  art ;  for  we 
find  many  in  whom  this  mountain  love  is  strongest,  holding 
the  foremost  rank  in  appreciation  of  these  latter.  The 
more  our  people  have  advanced  in  refinement,  the  more 
civilization  has  spread  amongst  us,  the  greater  we  find  has 
been  the  development  of  this  passion,  the  wider  the  field 
for  its  exercise,  the  larger  the  number  of  its  votaries. 
The  more  extended  and  intimate  association  with  the  Con- 
tinental nations  which  has  resulted  from  its  gratification, 
has  brought  no  diminution  of  its  activity  among  ourselves, 
nor  tended  in  anyway  to  weaken  our  exclusive  possession 
of  it.  To  be  sure  men  of  Germanic  race  seem  occtisionally 
to  bow  to  its  influence,  and  to  rival  our  countrymen  in 
their  zest  for  its  excitement,  and  in  their  keen  enjoyment  of 
its  rapture.  But,  we  believe,  it  would  be  found  on  examina- 
tion, that  those  Germans  are  generally  natives  of  mountain 
regions,  of  Switzerland,  Upper  Bavaria,  or  the  Tyrol. 
French  and  Italian  writers  also,  sometimes  indulge  in 
description  of  mountain  scenery ;  but  when  they  do  so,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  detect  those  shadows  which  always  dis- 
tinguish counterfeit  and  second-hand  from  genuine  and 
original  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  this  is  the 
wide  difference  between  our  countrymen  and  Italians  and 
other  foreigners  in  visiting  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  Few  of  the  latter  are  ever  induced  to  under- 
take those^  easy  ascents  ;  though  the  glorious  views  which 
the  summits  command,  combining  mountain  and  plain, 
sea  and  land,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
triumphs  of  modern  art,  form  a  panorama  which  can 
scarcely  be  matched  elsewhere.     The  utmost  limit  to  a 
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Roman  monntain-excursion  is  Monte  Cave,  and  even  then 
the  object  is  invariably  a  party  of  pleasure,  whose  acces- 
sories tcan  be  more  agreeably  promoted  in  the  coolness  of 
the  hill-side,  than  in  the  oppressive  heat  below.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  had  the  good  fortune  some  years  ago 
to  encounter  a  party  of  young  Irishmen  in  the  grey  mist  of 
an  October  morning,  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Gennaro. 
They  had  come  over  from  their  villa  at  Tivoli,  a  walk  of 
some  ten  miles,  threading  their  way  without  a  guide,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  across  the  Campagna,  and 
through  the  passes,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  sunrise 
from  the  mountain  top.  All  of  them  had  the  genuine  enthu- 
siasm of  mountain  travellers,  and  were  probably  as  proud 
of  their  night-excursion  as  any  one  who  has  ascended  Mont 
Blanc.  Amongst  them  were  some,  who  a  few  days  before 
had  walked  across  the  country  through  ravines,  fording 
streams,  and  picking  their  way  along  the  beds  of  torrents 
to  Monte  Cave — a  distance  of  fully  five-and-twenty  miles — 
and  back  again  before  night.  Others  of  them  described 
a  pedestrian  expedition  of  some  thirty  miles,  going  and 
returning,  to  Yeii  and  its  ruins.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
things  done,  as  the  quiet  tone  of  satisfaction,  the  heartfelt 
delight  with  which  they  were  related,  that  impressed  the 
writer.  The  most  experienced  veteran  of  the  Alpine  Club 
might  be  proud  to  claim  these  youths  as  countrymen.  They 
had  not  indeed  had  the  opportunity  of  journeying  2?^r  nives 
sempiternas  et  riipes  tremendas.  But  the  same  healthy 
impulse  swayed  them  which  had  led  him  forth  over  peak 
and  glacier  and  dazzling  neve,  amid  the  fastnesses  ot  the 
ice- world  ;  and  they  obeyed  it  within  their  limited  sphere 
as  best  they  could.  Similar  expeditions  are  constantly 
performed  by  the  young  students  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
Colleges  at  Rome ;  in  fact  they  form  the  staple  enjoyment 
of  their  annual  vacation.  But  the  writer  feels  bound  to 
say,  that,  although  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
doings  of  Roman  Society  for  a  long  period,  he  never 
heard  of  any  one  except  his  own  countrymen,  undertaking 
such  excursions.  Monte  Gennaro  and  the  site  of  old  Veil 
are  a  terra  incognita  to  most  Romans  and  Contineiltal 
sojourners  in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  works,  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  to  this  Article, 
afford  ample  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  mountain  adventure 
is  not  on  the  wane  amongst  us.  Professor  Tyndall's 
Glaciers  was  published  in  July.    During  the  four  months 
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which  have  suice  elapsed,  it  has  received  a  measure  of 
attention,  and  evoked  an  amount  of  dissussion,  not  greater 
indeed  than  it  deserves,  but  much  exceeding  what  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  productions,  even  those  which  are 
commended  by  a  more  popular  theme  to  public  favour. 
"  The  Eagle's  Nest''  lias  been  still  more  fortuntite.  Ifc 
came  lout  so  lately  as  August.  Tlie  firht  edition  was  ex- 
hausted within  two  mouths,  and  the  second  is  already  in 
cii-culation.  In  the  short  space  of  a  twelvemonth  from 
its  first  appeai'ance  Pealcs,  Passes  and  Glaciers  has 
already  gone  through  five  editions,  no  indifferent  sign  of 
public  favour  or  faint  indication  of  sympathy  with  its 
contents.  Indeed  the  mere  existeace^  of  such  a  body 
as  that  from  which  it  emanates,  tells  its  own  tale.  An 
Alpine  Club,  regularly  formed  and  recognised  in  London, 
and  assuming  a  certain  authority  of  direction  in  matters 
of  Alpine  journeyings,  shows  that  mountain  travel  is 
one  of  the  standing  institutions  of  the  country.  That 
such  a  body  may  be  capable  of  exercising  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  objects  akin  to  it,  and  of  promoting 
the  public  interest  in  many  points  on  which  othervi^ijse 
it  would  remain  uncared  for,  and  in  many  ways  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  available,  is  evident.  We  have 
had  a  melancholy  proof  of  this  in  the  correspondence 
which  appeared  in  the  public  journals  during  the  past  few 
months,  arising  out  of  the  sad  accidents  which  happened 
last  August  and  September,  on  the  Col  du  Geant,  and  the 
Windacher  Ferner.  The  true  character  of  those  accidents 
was  at  once'clearly  established ;  and  thus  the  public  mind 
was  immediately  preoccupied  against  erroneous  impres- 
sions, and  other  tourists  were  put  on  their  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  circumstances  which  had,  in  those  instances, 
been  attended  with  such  fatal  results.  The  object  proposed 
in  the  formation  of  the  Alpine  Club  is  thus  set  forth  in  the 
preface  of  Peaks,  Passes  and  Glaciers, 

"It  was  thought  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
similar  undertakings  would  willingly  avail  themselves  of  occassional 
oppoftunities  for  meeting  together  for  communioating  information 
as  to  past  excursions,  and  for  planning  new  achievements;  and  a 
hope  was  entertained  that  such  an  association  might  indirectly 
advance  the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  by  diroctijig  the  atten- 
tion of  men  not  professedly  followers  of  science,  to  particular  points 
in  which  their  assistance  may  contribute  to  valuable  results.  The 
expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  Club  have  not  been  disappointed  j 
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it  numbers  at  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
members,  and  it  is  hoped  tliat  the  possession  of  a  permanent  place 
of  meeting  will  materially  further  the  objects  which  it  has  proposed 
to  itself. 

"The  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  narratives  of  excursions 
through  the  less  frequented  districts  of  the  Alps  contained  in  several 
recent  publications,  had  naturally  suggested  to  others  the  idea  of 
recording  their  adventures,  either  in  separate  volumes  or  in  the 
form  of  contributions  to  periodicals,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
facilities  for  combined  action  presented  in  the  Alpine  Club  should 
be  made  use  of  to  bring  together  in  a  single  volume  some  of  the 
materials  likely  to  interesst  the  general  reader,  which  were  available 
in  the  hands  of  several  members  of  the  Club.  It  was  thought  to  be 
no  slight  advantage  that  in  this  mode  of  publication  the  effect  of 
each  author  would  be  rather  to  condense  than  to  extend  his  narra- 
tive, and  it  was  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  resources 
which  could  be  made  available  for  such  a  volume  would  secure  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  illustrations— both  plates  and  maps — 
that  could  not  easily  be  attained  if  several  writers  had  separately 
given  their  productions  to  the  public.'' 

That  the  experiment  has  been  emhiently  successful  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  four  editions  of  the  work  in  its 
original  form  were  exhausted  in  httle  more  than  six  months 
from  its  first  issue,  and  that  the  present  edition  has  been 
pubhshed  in  obedience  to  a  demand  for  the  work  in  a  port- 
able form  suited  for  tlie  use  of  travellers.  Ifc  consists,  as 
the  title  indicate^,  of  a  series  of  papers  containing  descrip- 
tions more  or  less  detailed,  of  fifteen  excursions  among 
the  Alps,  and  a  sketch  of  an  ascent  of  Mount  Etna.  It 
is  hardly  exaggerfiting  to  say,  that  in  this  way  the  reader 
is  presented  with  the  materials  of  more  than  a  dozen 
volumes.  We  have  certainly  seen  many  books  of  travel 
which  have  grown  to  bulky  proportions  from  far  more 
meagre  notes  than  those  which  record  the  events  of  these 
excursions.  Each  excursion  occupies  a  separate  chapter  ; 
and  the  chapters  are  arranged  in  a  certain  geographical 
order. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  sure  to  occur  to  every  reader 
of  these  works — -to  the  practised  Alpine  traveller  as  well  as 
to  the  novice  who  expects  to  glean  from  its  pages  his  first 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  land  of  ice  and  snow — is 
the  very  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  whole 
Alpine  region.  It  is  not  that  we,  all  of  us,  have  very 
in.adequate  conceptions  of  the  mighty  wonders  which  there 
exist  in  such  lavish  profusion ;  that  our  ideas  of  their 
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physical  constitution,  of  tlie  marvellous  changes  which 
they  are  perpetually  undergoing,  of  the  strange  forms  and 
conditions  of  organic  existence  which  are  there  battling 
for  life,  are  all  of  the  vaguest  kind.  But  we  are  really 
ignorant  of  the  geographical  position,  the  conformation, 
the  relative  bearings  of  most  of  the  places  situate  within 
the  region.  The  very  names  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks 
certd  sine  lege  vaqantiir;  in  many  instances  indeed  none 
whatever  have  been  yet  assigned.  The  maps  hitherto  pub- 
lished are  most  inaccurate  on  all  these  points ;  so  much 
so,  that  so  far  from  guiding  the  traveller  they  must 
infallibly  lead  liim  astray.  As  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  are  compiled  from  *^  authentic  surveys, '^  we  must 
be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  "autho- 
rities'' undertaking  such  surveys,  discharge  their  duties 
very  badly.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  it  is  of 
great  scientific  importance  that  the  topography  of  Alpine 
districts  should  be  accurately  defined.  Many  great  geo- 
logical and  other  physical  problems  depend  for  a  solution 
on  Alpine  studies.  It  is  clearly  impossible,  that  such 
investigations  can  be  properly  carried  on,  or  their  results 
be  generally  available,  unless  the  explorers  know  where 
they  are  themselves,  and  the  scientific  public  can  accurately 
follow  their  track.  This  is  a  point  on  which  Alpine  travel- 
lers have  recently  rendered  invaluable  service.  But  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  not  merely  a  correction, 
but  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  Alpine  maps,  which 
is  required.  As  an  instance  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
existing  maps,  even  with  reference  to  such  a  comparatively 
well-known  locality  as  the  Mont  Blanc  region,  we  may  cito 
the  account  which  Mr.  Wills  gives  of  the  difficulties  that 
attended  the  preparation  of  the  map  of  that  district  for 
jPeaks,  Passes  and  Glaciers, 

"  The  map  of  Mont  Blanc  given  in  this  volume  was  corrected 
from  a  reduced  copy  of  a  map  in  Johnston's  Piijsical  Atlas,  which 
is  no  doubt  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
chain  is  a  pure  effurt  of  imagination.  Auguste  Balmat(a  well-known 
and  very  intelligent  Chamouni  guide),  was  in  Loudon  while  the 
map  was  in  preparation,  and  he  and  I  are  responsible  for  the  portion 
of  it  east  of  the  Aiguille  d'  Argentieres.  We  found  it  necessary  to 
throw  down  mountain  ranges,  to  create  glaciers  to  fill  their  places, 
and  in  fact  to  take  the  most  revolutionary  proceedings  with  respect 
tp  this  part  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's  dominions.     It  was  i  j:ipossible 
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ill  the  uncorrected  map  to  recognise  a  single  feature  of  the  actual 
topography.  The  present  map  lays,  of  course,  no  claim  to  absolute 
aoouracy  ;  the  corrections  were  made  merely  from  memory  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  district ;  but  it  is  free  from  the  gross 
blunders  of  its  predecessors." 

Of  the  Sardinian  Government  map,  from  which  the  two 
maps  contained  in  The  Eagle's  Nest  were  compiled, 
Mr.  Wills  says: 

**  It  is  executed  in  a  most  elaborate  style,  but  I  must  say  that 
I  am  quite  unable  to  reconcile  a  great  deal  of  it  with  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  district For  all  matters  of  nicety  and  accu- 
rate detail,  it  is,  as  to  this  neighbourhood  of  Sixt,  utterly  unreli- 
able. All  that  I  can  do  therefore,  is  to  warn  the  reader  against 
trusting  to  it,  and  to  say,  that  if  any  of  my  descriptions  should  be 
at  variance  with  its  representations,  I  do  not  admit  the  map  as  a 
conclusive  authority  against  me.'' — Eagles  Nest^  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Mathews.  He 
ascended  the  Velan  in  1855,  and  saw  from  the  summit, 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  a  magnificent  inountain,  nearly 
2,000  feet  higher  than  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  He 
asked  the  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  the  Grand 
Combin,and  that  it  was  perfectly  inaccessible.  He  men- 
tally vowed  to  visit  it.  Next  year  he  ascended  the  Dent 
du  Midi,  and  again  saw  his  snowy  acquaintance  of  the  year 
before.  Consulting  his  map,  the  excellent  one  of  Studer, 
he  found  it  marked  **  Le  Grand  Combin.''  It  was  very 
steep  and  **  ice-coated  from  top  to  bottom,  but  covered  with 
such  a  multitude  of  gigantic  masses  of  snow  flung  together 
in  such  wild  confusion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect 
any  practicable  route  among  the  labyrinth  of  precipices  and 
crevices.  The  ascent  would  evidently  be  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.'^  However,  nothing  daunted,  he  ar- 
ranged to  ascend  it  from  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  engaged 
guides,  and  started  on  his  expedition.^  They  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Combin.  We  shall  give  the  denouement 
in  his  own  words. 

**  It  was  just  twelve  o'clock.  We  drank  off  a  bumper  to  the  health 
of  the  Grand  Combin,  and  shouted  wildly  with  delight.     This,  then, 
was  the  inaccessible  mountain,  whose  top  we  had  reached  in  six 
hours  of  easy  walking  from  Corbassierel. . .  ....Suddenly  the  clouds 

drifted  away,  and  disclosed  to  view  a  magnificent  snow  mountain 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Corbassiere  basin.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it  ;  it  was  the  one  we  had  so  minutely  examined  a  iQw  days 
before  from  the  summit  of  the  Dent  du  Midi.     Studer's  map  was 
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immediately  brought  out,  and  our  position  carefully  studied.  We 
were  evidently  standing  at  the  point  marked  Petit  Combin  on  the 
map,  while  the  words  Grand  Combin  occupied  the  place  of  the 
mountain  we  were  looking  at.  We  then  formed  ourselves  into  a 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  arraigned  Feiley  (the  local  guide) 
on  the  capital  charge  of  having  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  Petit 
instead  of  the  Grand  Combin.  He  indignantly  pleaded  •  Not 
guilty.'  *  That  dome  of  snow  below  us  was  the  Petit  Combin  ;  as 
for  the  mountain  yonder,  that  was  quite  another  thing.'  •  What 
was  that,  then  V  '  That  was  the  GrafFeneire  ;'  a  name  previously 
unknown  in  xU pine  travel.  'But  it  was  much  higher  than  where 
we  were.'  '  Oh,  yes,  very  much.'  *  Very  well,  the  Graffeneire 
was  what  we  wanted  to  go  up.'  Feiley  shook  his  head.  '  Sur  cette 
montague  la,'  said  Louis  Feiley,  *personne  n'a  jamais  fou16  le 
pied.'  I  distrusted  Feiley  at  first ;  but  many  subsequent  inquiries 
convinced  me  that  he  had  given  the  real  nomenclature  of  the  Val 
de  Bagnes,  and  although  it  is  different  from  that  in  use  throughout 
the  rest  of  Switzerland,  T  believe  the  Bagnes  names  to  be  correct, 
and  shall  therefore  use  them  in  the  present  paper." — Peaks,  <&c., 
p.  65, 

That  Mr.  Mathews  was  not  very  rash  in  this  resohition 
appears  trom  the  experience  of  the  next  year,  1857,  when 
he  discovered  that  the  GrafFeneire  {L^ Agraffe  Noire)  was 
the  name  by  which  the  peak,  marked  in*  the  maps  Le 
Grand  Combin,  was  known  to  the  whole  Valais.  The 
editor,  in  a  note  which  he  has  appended  to  the  chapter 
containing  an  acconnt  of  these  expeditions,  differs  from  Mr. 
Mathews.  He  cites  a  communication  from  Herr  Stnder, 
the  author  of  the  map  of  the  Valaisan  Alps,  proposing  to 
still  retain  the  nomenclature  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
not  merely  incorrect,  but  false.  Mr.  Ball  agrees  with  him 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  a  few  ignorant  peasants  should  prevail.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  case  that  Mr.  Mathews  has 
taken  his  nomenclature  from  **a  few  ignorant  peasants." 
He  found  that  all  the  people  living  within  sight  of  the  peak 
in  question  naite  in  calling  it  by  a  different  name  from  that 
registered  in  the  maps.  He  fouud  also  that  these  maps 
were  very  inaccurate  even  in  their  rendering  of  the  main 
features  of  the  country.  They  seldom  agree  with  the  natives 
of  the  district  in  naming  the  peaks;  they  altogether  omit 
to  delineate  some  of  the  mountains,  and,  by  a  natural 
process  of  ^degradation,''  have  been  thus  led  into  assigning 
the  names  to  the  wrong  summits.  To  follow  the  nomen- 
clature current  in  the  neighbourhood  would  certainly  seem 
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to  be  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  reform  in 
this  matter.  We  shall,  at  least,  in  this  way  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  and  at  a  rational 
basis  of  agreement  on  the  names  of  tilings.  Otherwise 
each  succeeding  traveller  will  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
exercise  the  discretion  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  name 
each  peak  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment.  It  cer- 
tainly does  seem  rather  high-handed  that  one  or  two  Ger- 
man or  English  gentlemen  shall  prescribe  by  what  names 
Alpine  peaks  are  to  be  known  to  future  generations ;  wholly 
ignoring,  and  if  needs  be,  setting  at  defiance  the  practice 
which  has  prevailed  for  centuries  in  the  surrounding 
region. 

The  maps  which  are  given  in  JPeaJcs,  Passes  and  Gla^ 
clerSy  are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  topographical  information.  But  they  are  not  so  much 
maps  as  ground  plans,  like  those  frequently  inserted  in  his- 
torical works  to  illustrate  the  situations  of  remarkable 
places,  or  the  positions  occupied  by  hostile  armies  during 
i\\\  engagement.  The3^  would  be  much  improved  and 
rendered  more  permanently  useful  if  they  marked  the  geo- 
graphical position  by  noting  the  latitude  and  longitude  in 
minutes.  This  miglit  require  more  accurate  observations 
than  tourists  are  accustomed  to  make ;  but  surely  not 
more  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  tra- 
vellers who  are  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Another 
most  useful  improvement  would  be  the  addition  of  a  gene- 
ral map  of  that  portion  of  the  Alpine  region  which  is  em- 
braced by  these  papers.  This  would  connect  the  disunited 
excursions  into  one  whole,  and  enable  both  the  reader  at 
home,  and  the  tourist  who  may  use  the  work  as  a  guidebook, 
to  recognise  at  a  glance  his  exact  position  as  he  goes  along, 
and  to  combine  it  with  the  scenes  of  other  excursions.  It 
would  also  help  most  materially  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  Alpine  regicm  as  a  whole,  of  the  mutual  bearings  of 
its  several  sub-divisions  and  their  respective  conformations 
and  distinctive  features.  If  we  remember,  that  the  whole 
of  this  district  is  included  between  45°,  50'  and  47°,  5'  north 
latitude,  and  6°,  45'  and  9°,  30'  east  longitude,  embracing 
an  erea  of  117  miles  in  length  by  75  in  breadth,  we  shall 
at  once  perceive  that  such  a  map  can  be  made  to  combine 
great  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail  with  very  mode- 
rate proportions.  This  would  be  indeed  a  most  vahuible 
acquisition.     At  present  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  :  and 
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we  must  content  ourseb'es  with  indulging  the  hope  that 
some  futm'e  edition  may  relieve  our  destitution, 

Saussure,  who  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Alpine  travel  and  glacier  investigation — at  least  so  far  as 
the  non-Swiss  portion  of  Europe  is  concerned — gives  u& 
the  following  picture  of  the  Alps : — 

"  If  a  spectator  could  be  placed  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
Alps  to  embrace  at  one  view  those  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dau- 
pliine,  he  would  see  a  mass  of  mountains  intersected  by  numerous 
valleys,  and  composed  of  ssveral  parallel  chains,  tlie  highest  in  the 
middle,  and  the  others  decreasing  gradually  as  they  recede.  The 
central  and  highest  chain  would  appear  to  him  bristled  with  craggy 
rocks,  covered  even  in  summer  with  snow  and  ice  in  all  those  places 
that  are  not  absolutely  vertical  ;  but  on  botli  sides  of  the  chain  he 
would  see  deep  and  verdant  valleys,  well-watered  and  covered  with 
villages.  Examining  still  more  in  detail,  he  would  remark  that  the 
central  range  is  composed  of  loftj  peaks  and  smaller  chains,  covered 
with  snow  on  their  tops,  but  having  all  their  slopes  that  are  not  very 
much  inclined,  covered  with  ice,  while  the  intervals  between  them 
form  elevated  valleys  filled  with  immense  masses  of  ice,  extending 
down  into  the  deep  and  inhabited  valleys  which  border  on  the  great 
chain.  The  chain  nearest  to  the  centre  would  present  to  tlie 
observer  the  same  phenomena,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  beyond  which 
he  would  see  no  more  ice,  nor  even  snow,  save  here  and  there  on 
some  of  the  more  elevated  summits. ''* 

Admirably  circumstanced  as  the  supposed  elevated  posi- 
tion might  be  for  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  general  outline 
of  the  whole  region,  it  is  clear  that  the  imaginary  observer 
should  be  gifted  with  more  than  eagle  keenness  of  vision 
to  distinguish  the  individual  features  of  the  scenery.  Hence 
such  a  picture,  however  suited  to  take  the  place  of  a  minia- 
ture bird's-eye  view,  to  be  inspected  with  a  microscope, 
must  be  considerably  enlarged  and  filled  out  with  details 
to  be  useful  either  as  a  guide-map,  or  as  an  aid  to  the 
scientific  traveller  in  classifying  and  organising  his  investi- 
gations and  experiences.  For  these  purposes  it  has  been 
customary  to  distribute  the  Western  Alps  which  comprise 
almost  exclusively  the  haunts  of  tourists  and  travellers  into 
four  great  districts — of  which  three,  viz.,  those  of  Mont 
Blanc,  Monte  Kosa,  and  the  Bernese  Oberland,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  volumes  before  us.     The  other  great  snow- 
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patch  of  the  Beriiina  separating  the  Valtelllna  from  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  does  not  come  vvithni  their  range. 
The  three  great  districts  or  provinces  of  the  ice  world, 
whicli  we  have  enumerated  in  the  first  place,  are  well  de- 
fined in  their  leading  features  and  tolerably  distinct  in  their 
respective  demarcations.    Thus  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  situated  wholly  in  Savoy,  and  is  the  best  known 
and  most  frequented  of  all,  is  bounded  north  and  south  by 
the  valleys  of  Chamouni  and  Cormayeur,  connected  at 
their  eastern  and  western  ends  by  the  passes  over  the  Col 
do  Bonhomme  and  the  Col  Ferret.     Again,  the  district  of 
Monte  Rosa,  rich  in  peaks  and  glaciers  and  terrific  passes, 
dividing  Piedmont  from  the  Valais,  is  bounded  towards 
the  west  by  the  passes  from   the  Val  de  Bagnes.     The 
eastern  boundary  is  not  well  defined,  but  we  suppose  it  will 
be  assumed  to  exist  somewhere  about  the  Lotsch  Thai  and 
the  valley   of  Macugnaga.      The    Bernese    Oberland   is 
altogether  detached  from  the  two  districts  just  mentioned. 
It  occupies  the   south-eastern  corner    of  the    Canton  of 
Berne,  between  Unterwalden,  Uri  and  the  Valais,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  bounded  east  and  west  by  the 
Grimsel  and  Gemmi  passes.     So  far  almost  any  map  will 
enable  us  to  trace  the  limits  of  these  chief  divisions  of  the 
Alpine  World.    ^  But   there   is   one   great   inconvenience 
attendant  on  this  distribution.     The  reader  may  be  led  to 
imagine  that  all  the  wonders  of  this  marvellous  region  are 
confined  within  these  areas.     Now  this  would  be  a  great 
mistake.^    No  doubt  they  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  of 
the  special  features  of  Alpine  scenery  in  extent,  beauty,  or 
sublimity.  They  include  the  highest  peaks,  the  most  exten- 
sive glaciers,  the  spots  which  Alpine  pilgrims  will  ever 
most  frequent  and  on  which  their  memories  will  longest 
love  to  linger.     But  outside  them  are  districts  rivalling 
them  in  some  or  all  of  their  own  peculiar  attractions.  The 
Bighi,  and  the  mountains  of  Glarus;  the  wild  chain,  west- 
ward of  the  Gemmi  pass,  which  separates  the  Canton  of 
Berne    and   the   Valais ;  the  range  of   the   St.    Gothard 
- — the  high    road   from    time    immemorial   between   Ger- 
many and  Italy  ;  Mie  lovely   neighbourhood  of  Sixt ;  and 
the    mountain    patch,    lyiivg  between    the    Mont    Blanc 
and   Monte   Ilosa   districts,    which    includes    the    Velan 
and  Grafi^eneire  and   the  romantic  valley  of  Bagnes,  are 
not  comprised  within  their  limits.     These  latter  localities 
may  not  be  able   to  contest  the  palm  with  the  regularly 
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recognised  Alpine  provinces.  But  tliey  are  too  important 
either  from  their  size  or  their  special  features  of  interest, 
to  be  overlooked.  Hence,  we  regard  the  works  before  us 
with  particular  favour  for  having  so  far  travelled  out  of  the 
beaten  track  as  to  introduce  us  to  these  outlying  districts, 
and  precisely  to  portions  of  them  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  not  been  previously  described. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that, 
wonderful  as  is  the  labyrinth  of  mountain  and  valley, 
with  its  accessories  of  avalanches  and  cascades,  of  verdant 
plateaus  and  barren  crags,  yawning  chasms  and  wild  passes, 
these  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  chief  characteristics  of 
x\lpine  scenery.  The  marvellous  formations,  which  are 
known  to  us  by  their  French  name  of  Glaciers ^  are  the 
special  object  of  interest  peculiar  to  the  High  Alps. 
They  exist  indeed  elsewhere,  but  not  in  the  same  abun- 
dance, or  equally  romantic  circumstances ;  nor  can  they 
be  visited  in  any  other  region  with  the  same  ease  of 
access  and  profitable  examination.  We  write  for  the 
unlearned  rather  than  for  the  learned,  for  those  who  have 
stayed  at  home  rather  than  for  graduates  in  Swiss  travel. 
And  so  it  may  be  useful  to  place  before  our  readers  a 
picture  of  what  a  glacier  is,  and  of  the  successive  trans- 
formations which  conduct  it  from  its  cradle  among  the 
ice  capped  mountains  to  its  grave  in  the  waters  of  some 
arrowy  stream. 

Saussure  defines  the  glaciers  to  be  those  eternal  masses 
of  ice  which  are  formed  and  remain  in  the  open  air  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  lofty  mountains.  He 
further  divides  glaciers  into  two  classes :  those  which 
occupy  the  gorges  that  furrow  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
those  which  coat  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  These  two 
classes  of  icy  formation  possess  so  few  attributes  in  com- 
mon, and  arise  from  such  wholly  different  causes,  that  it 
is  obviously  as  inconvenient  as  it  is  improper  to  designate 
them  by  the  same  name.  The  former  class  only  is  now 
included  under  the  term  glacier.  The  most  cursory 
survey  of  any  portion  of  the  High  Alps  presents  to  us  a 
mountain  range  whose  summits  and  slopes,  for  a  consider- 
able distance  downwards,  are  clothed  with  snow  all  the 
year  round.  Of  course  in  winter  the  snow  descends  to 
a  much  lower  level,  wrapping  the  mountains  and  the 
higher  valleys  in  a  white  mantle.  But,  with  spring,  the 
land    throws   off    this   [lallid    vesture,    and    the    invader 
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retreats  to  his  upper  fastnesses,  where,  far  above  the 
reahn  of  vegetation,  he  bids  defiance  to  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  summer  heats.  This  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  domain  of  perpetual  snow  and  the  lower 
world  of  vegetable  life,  is  the  very  reverse  of  defined.  It 
ascends  or  descends  with  the  increased  or  diminished 
warmth  of  summer;  it  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  under- 
lying soil,  and  the  position  and  conformatiou  of  the 
localities.  Thus,  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  shade  protects  the  snow  from  melting  ; 
in  the  hollow  gorges,  its  accumulation  enables  it  to  resist 
the  heat  which  would  have  otherwise  melted  it.  Where 
these  snow  deposits  end,  ice  begins ;  and  so  delicate  is  the 
transition  from  one  state  to  the  other  that  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  end  or  the  beginning.  These  icy  formations 
extend  down  through  the  gorges,  to  a  length  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  situation  and  form,  some- 
times terminating  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  but  more 
frequently  reaching  to  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  miles.  Their 
other  dimensions  also  vary,  being  from  three  furlongs  to  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  from  100  to  600  feet  in 
depth.  And  thus  the  glacier  stretches  away  far  below 
the  lowest  limit  where  the  unmelted  snow  rests,  prolong- 
ing its  course  down  the  hollow  valley,  along  the  warm 
ground  into  the  very  region  of  cultivation,  stopping  gene- 
rally within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  ripe  crops  are 
grown  and  gathered ;  sometimes,  even,  as  at  Chanrion, 
bathing,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  luxu- 
riant meadow.  Two  considerations  must  immediately 
suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  actually  views  a  ghi- 
cier,  or  even  reflects  on  the  little  we  have  said  of  it.  The 
first  is,  its  dependence  on  the  masses  of  snow  which 
occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  gorge.  It  is  clearly  pro- 
duced by  them,  and  fed  by  them;  it  is  the  regulator 
which  prevents  their  accumulation  to  a  height  rivalling 
that  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  channel  which 
conveys  their  contribution  to  the  rivers  that  rise  in  the 
valleys  beneath.  The  second  consideration  is,  that  it 
moves.  It  could  not  have  come  down  into  its  present 
position  otherwise.  It  melts — the  same  temperature  which 
ripens  the  crops  at  its  extremity  must  fuse  it;  the  sun 
acts  upon  it  with  a  force  varying  according  to  the  season, 
but  always  with  an  intensity  special  to  itself;  the  evapo- 
ration from  it  at    all  seasons  is  very  considerable,   the 
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warm  rains  fall  upon  it,  its  surface  is  furrowed  by  innu- 
merable streams :  tbese  causes  must  diminish  its  volume. 
Yet,  there  it  is:  in  most  cases  retaining  its  dimensions, 
undecaying,  occupying  the  same  f-pace  and  presenting  the 
same  appearances  which  it  did  a  century  ago.  It  may,  from 
causes  on  which  we  need  not  dwell  here,  retreat,  but 
only  to  advance  again ;  it  may  invade  the  cultivated 
slopes  stretched  out  below  it,  but  only  to  recede  in  turn. 
Clearly  then,  the  glacier  moves,  slowly,  very  slowly,  no 
doubt,  but  not  the  less  surely.  And  these  anticipations 
which  we  are  compelled  to  form  at  the  outset,  are  demon- 
stratively confirmed  by  a  closer  and  more  minute  investi- 
gation. 

The  prevailing  image  of  a  glacier,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  never  seen  one,  represents  it  as  a  solid  mass  of 
rigid  ice,  extending  continuously  down  an  Alpine  valley, 
having  a  level  surface,  or  at  most  one  slightly  convexed, 
sloping,  gently  down  to  its  termination  and  vanishing,  so  to 
say,  in  an  attenuated  edge,  like  that  of  a  wedge.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  a  popular  delusion,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  at  variance  with  the  facts ;  indeed  there  is  hardly 
a  feature  in  this  picture  which  corresponds  with  the  origi- 
nal. The  substance  of  a  glacier  is  ice,  and  consequently 
its  appearances  are  icy  ;  but  this  is  almost  all  it  has  in 
common  with  all  other  ice.  To  begin  with  the  end : — 
the  termination  of  a  glacier  resembles  in  almost  every 
instance  a  jagged  cliff,  very  frequently  towering  to  a  great 
height,  and  in  some  cases  presenting  a  front  so  shattered 
with  a  labyrinth  of  clefts,  that  it  is  not  merely  dangerous, 
but  impossible  to  climb.  This  shattered  appearance  is 
mostly  to  be  met  with  when  the  termination  is  at  the 
mouth  of  a  short  and  rugged  defile ;  but  where  the 
descent  of  the  glacier  has  been  through  a  long  valley 
gently  inclined,  the  precipitous  ice-cliff  presents  a  more 
regular  and  less  broken  appearance.  In  front  of  this  ter- 
minal cliff  we  sometimes  find  a  wide  space  covered  with 
masses  of  rocks  and  debris  of  gravel,  scattered  about  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  destitute  of  every  vestige  of  even 
the  rudest  vegetation,  and  wearing  the  aspect  of  the  most 
lonely  desolation.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  glacier  encroaches  on  the  land  occupied  by 
tillage  or  pasturage,  or  allows  only  a  narrow  and  yearly 
decreasing  belt  of  waste  to  intervene  between  it  and  the 
cultivated  fields.     In  these   instances,    '*  with  slow  but 
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irresistible  power,  the  ice  pushes  forward  vast  heaps  of 
stones,  bends  down  large  trees  to  the  earth,  and  gradually 
passes  over  them ;"""'  while  far  in  advance  of  it  the 
sward  heaves  in  wrinkled  folds  rudely  separated  from 
its  gravel  bed  by  the  irresistible  force^  of  the  approach- 
ing glacier.  What  do  these  facts  indicate?  In  the 
latter  case,  the  glacier  is  evidently  advancing,  in  the 
former  it  is  receding.  There  the  melting  and  evaporj^tiou 
which  waste  it  are  not  compensated  by  the  nourishment 
which  it  draws  from  its  snowy  store-house:  here  the 
supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  it  is  growing  because 
its  waste  is  less  than  the  aliment  which  it  converts  into 
its  substance.  We  have  most  striking  examples  of  both 
these  classes  of  glaciers  within  the  narrow  area  of  four 
square  miles,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  district  of 
Bagnes,  which  has  the  pasturages  of  Chanrion  for  a  central 
knoll.  The  Glacier  of  Breney  to  the  north  of  these 
pasturages,  is  an  instance  of  a  receding  glacier ;  an  im- 
mense mass  of  stranded  rocks  and  debris  lying  everywhere 
at  its  base,  and  high  up  the  slopes  along  its  sides,  and  over 
which  the  grass  is  noiselessly  stealing  year  after  year, 
attests  by  its  **  amazing  waste  of  ruin^'  the  former  extent  of 
the  glacier,  and  the  steady  progress  of  the  stranding  pro- 
cess. The  Glaciers  of  Durand  and  Chermontane  lying  to 
the  south-west  and  south-east  of  the  Chanrion,  are  visibly 
**  advancing  and  ploughing  up  the  pasturage  before  them.^' 
Indeed  the  whole  district  of  Bagnes,  which  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers,  abounds  in  in- 
stances of  both  classes,  bearing  mute  but  terrible  evidence 
in  the  desolation  which  they  have  left  behind  them  in  their 
retreat,  or  the  ruin  which  thev  menace  with  their  march  to 
the  varying  fortunes  of  glacier  sway.  \ 


*  Simond's  Switzerland,  vol.  i. 
t  Peaks^  etc.,  chap,  iv.,  pp.  69,  77,  There  is  a  passing  allusion 
to  Alpine  nomenclature  at  page  71,  which  well  deserves  a  larger 
consideration.  Mr.  Matthews  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Chanrion  of 
Chermontane  as  equivalent  to  les  champs  riants  de  la  chere  montagne  — 
"a  whisper,  certainly,  of  pleasanter  things,"  although  perhaps  not  so 
true  as  the  derivation  given  in  a  note  tracing  Chermontane  to  a 
corruption  of  Zermontagne,  Z3r  meaning  destruction.  An  analogous 
instance  is  Zermalten,  with  its  French  equivalent  Champery,  bearing 
record  by  its  name  to  the  calamitous  fury  of  some  great  avalanche 
of  olden  time. 
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There  is  always  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glacier, 
whatever  be  its  conformation,  a  cavern  lying  deep  in  the 
ice,  varying  in  size  and  appearance  according  to  the 
season  and  local  circumstances.  Some  of  these  grottoes 
are  100  feet  high,  by  50  to  80  feet  wide,  and  presenting 
most  picturesque  combinations.  From  this  ice-cavern 
rushes  a  muddy  torrent,  that  gradually  settles  into  a 
whiUsh-blue  colour  which  it  maintains  for  many  miles 
after  its  proportions  have  expanded  into  those  of  a  noble 
river.  This  peculiar  tint  of  the  glacier  water,  which 
seems  to  preserve  constantly  the  same  appearance,  un- 
questionably arises  from  the  calcareous  deposits  which  the 
glacier  has  brought  along  with  and  ground  in  its  progress 
to  the  condition  of  an  impalpable  powder.  One  or  two 
notable  exceptions  attest  this  demonstratively.  Thus  the 
waters  of  the  Isere  are  remarkable  for  their  black  colour, 
indicating  a  different  class  of  deposit  from  those  which 
impregnate  the  more  northern  streams.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  similar  cause  **  that  mag- 
nificent blue  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.^' The  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  these  ice- 
caverns  from  the  following  description  of  one  situated  at 
the  termination  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  out  of  which  the 
Arveirou  issues. 

"The  quantity  of  water  issuing  from  the  vault  was  considerable, 
and  its  character  that  of  true  glacier  water.  It  was  turbid,  with 
suspended  matter,  though  not  so  turbid  as  in  summer;  but  the  dif- 
ference in  force  and  quantity  would,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  greater  summer  turbidity.  This  character  of  the  water  could 
only  be  due  to  the  grinding  motion  of  the  glacier  upon  its  bed  ;  a 
motion  which  seems  not  to  be  suspended  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  the  tenth  of  a  degree  centigrade 
above  zero;  that  of  the  ice  was  half  a  degree  below  zero  ;  this  was 
also  the  temperature  of  the  air,  while  that  of  the  snow,  which  in 
some  places  covered ,  the  ice-blocks,  was  a  degree  and  a  quarter 
below  zero, 

"  The  entrance  to  the  vault  was  formed  by  an  arch  of  ice  which 
had  detached  itself  from  the  general  mass  of  the  glacier  behind — 
between  them  was  a  space  through  which  we  could  look  to  the  sky 
above.  Bejond  this  the  cave  narrowed,  and  we  found  ourselves 
steeped  in  the  blue  light  of  the  ice.  The  roof  of  the  inner  arch  was 
perforated  at  one  place  by  a  shaft  about  a  yard  wide,  which  ran 
vertically  to  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  Water  had  run  down  the 
aides  of  this  shaft,  and  being  re-frozen  below,  formed  a  composite 
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pillar  of  icicles  at  least  twenty  feet  high  and  a  yard  thick,  stretching 
quite  from  roof  to  floor.  Thoy  were  all  united  to  a  common  surface 
at  one  side,  but  at  tlie  other  they  formed  a  series  of  flutings  of 
exceeding  beauty.  This  group  of  columns  was  bent  at  its  base  as  if 
it  had  yielded  to  the  forward  motion  of  the  glacier,  or  to  the  weight 
of  the  arch  overhead.  Passing  over  a  number  of  large  ice  blocks, 
■which  partially  filled  the  interior  of  the  vault,  we  reached  its  ex- 
tremity, and  here  found  a  sloping  passage,  with  a  perfect  arch  of 
crystal  overliead,  and  leading  by  a  steep  gradient  to  the  air  above. 
This  singular  gallery  was  about  seventy  feet  long,  and  was  floored 
witli  snow.  We  crept  up  it,  and  from  the  summit  descended  by  a 
glissade  to  the  frontal  portion  of  the  cavern.  To  me  this  crystal 
cave,  with  the  blue  light  glistening  from  its  walls,  presented  an 
aspect  of  magical  beauty.  My  delight  was  however  tame  compared 
with  that  of  my  companions.''* — Tyndall's  Glaciers,  pp.  216,  17. 

We  now  come  to  the  siirfcice  of  the  glacier;  and  we 
shall  supose  the  reader  placed  upon  it.  All  notions  of 
its  level  c^^lition  or  inappreciable  convexity  vanish  at 
the  first  glance.     As  Byron  says  so  truly 

O'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers  ; 

although,  after  all,  a  glacier  reminds  one  not  so  much 
of  a  frozen  sea,  as  a  frozeu  river,  where  tide  and  current 
running  counter  have  broken  up  the  swell  into  an  icy  surf. 
The  normal  inclination  of  the  direction  of  the  surface  is 
gentle,  in  most  cases  not  exceeding  3°  to  5° .  But  the 
surface  itself  is  the  very  opposite  of  smooth,  being  wavy 
or  rather  tossed  into  heaps  and  hummocks  and  rent  by 
deep  clefts  or  crevasses  as  they  are  technically  termed. 
To  use  the  graphic  simile  of  an  old  traveller,  **it  does  not 
form  a  field  of  ice  by  any  means,  and  scarcely  presents  an 
inch  of  even  surface  ;  the  whole  bristling  over  with  sharp 
ridges,  and  points  bent  forwards  like  the  pikes  of  em- 
battled soldiers.^'t  '^^^^  hollows  between  the  ridges  of  the 
ice- waves  are  deep,  wide  and  down-right  rugged.  Though 
the  majority  of  them  lie  across  the  glacier,  this  is  by  no 


*  A  most  graphic  and  detailed  account  of  this  ice-cavern  of  the 
Arveiron,  and  one  which  is  invested  with  the  additional  interest  of 
a  first  discovery,  is  given  by  Saussure  in  his  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpes, 
§§  020-026. 

t  Simoud's  Switzerland,  Vol.  i.  p.  295. 
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means  tlieir  invariable  direction.  On  the  contrary,  both 
in  position  and  shape,  they  constitnte  a  most  varied  en- 
tanglement, which  considerably  adds  to  the  traveller's 
difficnlties.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  the  roughness 
of  the  surface  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  journeying  over  a 
glacier  a  laborious  task  ;  while  its  unevenness  renders  it 
difficult  to  see  one's  road.  In  the  troughs  between  the 
ridges  the  surrounding  walls  only  are  generally  visible  ; 
and  when  the  summit  of  a  ridge  has  been  gained,  most 
probably  other  higher  ridges  appear  which  shut  in  the 
view.  On  a  summer's  day  the  hot  sun,  or  warm  rain, 
exercises  a  most  perceptible  influence  on  the  appearance 
of  the  glacier,  melting  the  surface  of  these  ridges.  The 
bottom  of  every  hollow  is  a  drain  which  collects  these 
melted  waters,  and  wearing  for  itself  a  channel,  both  in- 
creases the  depth  of  the  trough,  and  in  its  turn  helps  on  the 
process  of  melting.  Where  the  courses  of  thejj(|^nghs  inter- 
sect, their  drains  unite ;  and  thus  deep  and  rapid  streams 
are  formed  which  frequently  bar  the  traveller's  progress, 
indess  he  is  provided  with  means  of  crossing  them.  But 
the  course  of  these  miniature  ice-rivers  is  soon  cut  short  by 
some  yawning  crevasse  down  whose  sides  they  hurry  in  pic- 
turesque cascades.  We  may  have  an  idea  of  the  waste 
which  goes  on  during  summer  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier 
(and,  by  inference,  we  may  be  led  to  still  more  marvel 
what  must  be  the  character  of  the  internal  economy 
which  sustains  it,)  from  the  fact,  that  carefully  insti- 
tuted experiments  and  measurements  give  an  average  of 
about  a  foot  each  week,  for  the  four  months  of  summer, 
or  about  sixteen  feet  for  the  season.  The  actual  subsi- 
dence of  the  whole  body  of  the  glacier,  arising  from  all 
causes,  during  a  week  at  the  same  period  of  the  year 
averages  a  little  more  than  two  feet,  or  about  thirty-two 
feet  and  a  half  for  the  season.  Now,  if  the  glacier  be 
exposed  to  such  waste,  without  any  mode  of  internal  com- 
pensation, its  upper  surface  must  increase  in  declivity  with 
each  successive  year,  until  at  length  it  terminate  at  the 
extremity  in  a  thin  edge.  But  this  is  not  the  fact ;  on 
the  contrary  we  meet  with  cases  of  glaciers  advancing 
with  their  front  erect,  and  betraying  no  symptom  of 
decline.  Whence  does  this  arise?  How  is  this  waste, 
which  clearly  brings  with  it  no  decay,  compensated?  Not 
by  the  snow  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
during  the  long  Alpine  winter ;  for  experience  and  most 
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jealous  examination  have  proved  that  none  of  this  incident 
snow  passes  into,  or  is  incorporated  with  the  substance  of 
the  glacier.  It  is  partly  evaporated,  but  principally 
melted  by  the  advancing  spring,  and  goes  to  swell  the 
surface  rivulets,  that  in  their  turn  contribute  to  augment 
the  torrent  which  issues  from  the  terminal  grotto.  Evi- 
dently then,  the  daily  waste  of  the  glacier  is  compensated, 
its  diminished  substance  is  renewed  by  sustenance  drawn 
from  the  inexhaustible  depot  at  its  source.  How  this  sus- 
tenance is  conveyed  through  the  mass,  is  an  obscure,  or 
rather,  an  unsolved  problem.  That  it  cannot  move  through 
it  as  the  vital  fluid  circulates  through  an  oi'ganic  body  is 
apparent.  Many  ingenious  theories  have  been  ^  con- 
structed in  order  to  explain  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
glaciers  on  which  these  facts  depend.  We  could  not 
hope  to  discuss  these  theories  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  with  any  hope  of  doing  justice  to  them  or  renderinor 
ourselves  intelligible.  But  our  readers  will  find  a  full 
and  critical  account  of  them  in  Professor  Tyiidall's  work. 
The  waste  and  diminution  of  the  glacier  substance  on 
which  we  have  just  been  commenting,  goes  on  in  summer 
and  in  the  daytime  only.  Night  and  winter  are  equivalent 
seasons  for  the  glaciers  and  the  whole  Alpine  world.  Eva- 
poration will  still  go  on,  and  with  a  rapidity  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  dryness  and  rarefied  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  But  in  all  other  respects  they  are  times 
of  stillness  and  repose — save  in  as  far  as  we  may  suppose  the 
glacier  to  avail  itself  of  this  quiet  for  carrying  on  the  silent 
work  of  reparation  of  past  losses,  and  preparing  for  the 
inevitable  waste  which  must  succeed.  No  phenomenon  is 
more  striking  among  the  High  Alps  than  this  change  from 
day  to  night — the  type  on  a  small  scale,  or  rather  for  a 
short  space,  of  the  change  from  summer  to  winter.  The 
following  picture  of  an  evening  on  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud, 
by  Professor  Tyndall,  is  most  graphic. 

*'The  hollow  rumble  of  the  rocks  as  they  fell  into  the  crevasses 
was  incessant.  From  holes  in  the  ice-clifFs  clear  cataracts  gushed, 
coming  I  knew  not  whence,  and  going  I  knew  not  whither.  Some- 
times the  deep  gurgle  of  sub-glacial  water  was  heard  far  down  in 
the  ice.  The  resonance  of  the  water  as  it  fell  into  shafts  struck 
me  suddenly  at  intervals  on  turning  corners,  and  seemed,  in  each 
case,  as  if  a  new  torrent  Iiad  bounded  into  life.  Streams  flowed 
through  deep  channels  which  thej  themselves  had  worn,  revealing 
beautifully  the  *  ribboned  structure.* 
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"I  afterwards  clambered  up  tlie  moraine  to  watch  the  tints 
•which  the  setting  sun  threw  upon  the  mountains  ;  clouds  floated 
round  the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  and  were  changed  from  grej  to 
red,  and  from  red  to  grej,  as  the  density  of  the  masses  varied. 
The  shadows  of  the  isolated  peaks  and  pinnacles  were  drawn,  at 
times,  in  black  bands  across  the  clouds,  and  the  Aiguille  du 
Moine  smiled  and  frowned  alternately,  as  sunshine  and  shade 
fell  upon  its  crags.  One  high  snow-peak  alone  enjoyed  the  un- 
altered ra'Uance  of  the  sinking  day — the  sunshine  never  forsook 
it  ;  but  glowed  there,  like  the  steady  light  of  love,  while  a  kind 
of  coquetry  was  carried  on  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  notched  summits  of  the  Grande  and 
Petite  Jorasse  leaned  peacefully  against  the  blue  firmament.  The 
highest  mountain  crags  were  cleft,  in  some  cases,  into  fantastic 
forms  ;  single  pillars  stood  out  from  all  else,  like  lonely  watchers, 
over  the  mountain  scene,  while  little  red  clouds  playfully  embraced 
them  at  intervals,  and  converted  them  into  pillars  of  fire.  The  sun 
at  length  departed,  and  all  became  cold  and  grey  upon  the  moun- 
tains; but  a  brief  secondary  glow  came  afterwards,  and  warmed  up 
the  brown  cliffs  once  more. 

"  The  countless  noises  heard  upon  the  glacier  during  the  day 
■were  now  stilled,  and  dead  silence  ruled  the  ice-world  ;  the  roar  of 
an  occasional  avalanche,  however,  shooting  down  the  flanks  of  Mont 

Mallet  broke  upon   us  with  startling  energy My  companion 

also  slept  but  little,  and  once  or  twice  during  tlie  night  I  fancied  I 
could  feel  him  shiver.  We  were,  however,  well  protected  from  the 
cold,  being  completely  sheltered  from  the  sharper  action  of  the 
wind.  At  times  the  calm  was  perfect,  and  I  felt  almost  too  warm  ; 
then  again  a  searching  wind  would  enter  the  grotto,  and  cause  tlie 
skin  to  shrink  on  all  exposed  parts  of  the  body." — Peaks,  etc.,  pp. 
31,  32. 

The  chancre  from  night  to  morning  is  not  less  remark- 
able. We  shall  extract  a  picturesqne  description  of  early 
morning  on  the  Great  Gorner  glacier,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Rosa,  by  the  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

"  There  was  not  a  fleck  of  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a  breath  of  air  stir- 
ring below,  and  no  sound  was  audible  save  the  crunching  of  our  feet  on 

the  turf,  stiif  and  crisp  from  the  sharp  frost  of  the  night Just  before 

sunrise  we  had  reached  the  Rothe  Kumme,  the  steep  slope  over  the 
Gorner  glacier  whence  the  range  of  Monte  Rosa  is  visible  in  its  whole 
extent,  when  a  new  object  of  interest  presented  itself.  To  tlie  eye 
the  air  around  us  had  appeared  perfectly  clear,  and  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  vapour,  when  suddenly  the  lower  zone  between  us 
and  the  opposite  range  became  suff'used  with  a  rosy  flush  that  was 
accompanied  by  an  evident  diminution  of  transparency  ;  this  ap- 
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pearod  to  be  strictly  limited  within  a  definite  tl]ickt:css  of  the 
atmosphere  extending  to  a  height  of  about  15,000  feet.  At  tiie 
moment  when  the  change  took  place  my  ejes  were  turned  to  the 
south-east  over  the  Matterjoch,  where  the  colour  of  the  distant  sky 
near  the  horizon  was  of  a  dark  hazy  blue,  when  suddenly  it  took  ti 
violet  tint  from  the  interposition  of  the  rose  colour  in  the  air 
between  me  and  the  pass  of  the  Matterjoch,  as  if  a  gauze  veil  had 
suddenly  been  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  distant  sky,  and 
clearly  showing  that  the  tint  was  produced  in  the  lower  and  not  the 

higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere I  was  watching  the  gradual 

development  of  colour  in  the  south-eastern  sky,  when  I  became 
conscious  of  a  change.  Turning  to  the  left,  I  saw  the  Iloohste 
Spitze  and  Nord  End  (the  two  highest  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa),  with  a 
rim  of  bright  light  round  the  highest  part  of  the  two  peaks,  so  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  that  1  found  it  hard  to  believe  the  difference 

between  them  to  be  as  great  as  is  commonly  believed 

'*  What  enjoyment  is  to  be  compared  to  an  early  walk  over  one 
of  these  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  amid  the  deep  silence  of  Nature, 
surrounded  by  some  of  her  sublimest  objects,  the  morning  air  in- 
fusing vigour  and  elasticity  into  every  nerve  and  muscle,  the  eye 
unwearieil,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  whole  frame  tingling  with  joyous 
anticipation  of  the  adventures  that  the  day  may  bring  forth  ?     In 
this   mood  I  advanced  over  the  glacier,  rejoicing  in  the  friendly 
shadow  that  the  Nord  End  flung  for  miles  along  the  great  ice-stream, 
when  a  new  incident  occurred,  of  which  I  fear  that  I  can  give  to  the 
reader  no  lively  impression,  although  the  recollection  of  it  after  so 
many  years  is  still  delightful.     We  were  approaching  the  moraine 
from  the  Nord  End  ;  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  as  the  glacier  was  ; 
the  tliousand  trickling  runlets  that  furrowed  the  ice  yesterday  were 
now  at  rest,  and  there  remained  fantastic  structures  on  the  surface 
of  the  glacier,  some  of  them  like  children's  houses  of  cards,  with 
walls  and  successive  floors  one  above  the  other,  the  results  of  alter- 
nate melting  and  freezing,  and  draining  away  of  enclosed  water  on 
the  porous  surface  of  the  ice.     On  a  sudden,  as  if  from  some  pro- 
digious distance,  there  fell  upon  my  ear  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments,  pure   and  clear,  but  barely  distinguishable.     I  halted 
and  listened  ;   there  could  be  no  doubt  there  was  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  and  from  time  to  time  the  sound  of  brass  instruments.     I 
asked  Mathias  (the  guide),  who  now  came  up,  what  he  thought  of 
it,  but  ho  had  no  idea  of  the  cause.  Then  remembering  that  persons 
passing   the  night  at   the  Grand  Mulcts  have  declared  that  they 
heard  the  church  bell  and  even  the  barking  of  dogs  at  Entreve  or 
Cormayeur,  I  straight  imagined  that  they  were  celebrating  a  festa 
in  some  of  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  from 
which  direction  the  sound  seemed  to  come.     We  moved  on,  and  the 
sounds  continued,  becoming  rapidly  more  intense,  and  soon  as  we 
approached  a  deep,  narrow  crevasse  the  mystery  was  explained. 
'•  At  a  considerable  depth  below  us  a  trickling  streamlet  in  the 
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interior  of  the  glacier  fell  from  one  ledge  of  ice  to  another  ;  the 
crevasse  under  our  feet  played  the  part  of  an  organ  pipe,  and  the 
elastic  mass  of  ice  struck  by  the  descending  rill  produced  sonorous 
vibrations.  Two  interesting  conclusions  followed  from  this  charming 
experiment  in  the  laboratory  of  the  glacier.  First,  that  the  move- 
ment of  water  in  the  interior  of  a  glacier  is  not  stopped  at  night, 
and  hence  that  a  sharp  frost  probably  does  not  penetrate  very  far 
below  the  surface;  second,  that  the  formation  of  fissures  transversely 
to  the  direction  of  the  veined  structure,  and  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  glacier,  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  glacier, 
where  such  fissures  are  constantly  seen  in  and  above  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  whence  the  glacier  torrent  flows,  but  may  probably  extend 
in  many  directions  throughout  the  glacier." — Peaks^  etc.,  pp. 
118-122. 

The  crevasses  are  generally  vertical  cuts,  whose  walls 
visibly  converge,  and  in  many  cases  have  an  unmistake- 
able  forward  inclination.  They  vary  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  width,  occasionally  reaching  to  some 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  extending  sometimes  nearly 
right  across  the  breadth  of  the  glacier. 

"  They  are  grandest  in  the  higher  ice  regions,  where  the  snow 
hangs  like  a  coping  over  their  edges,  and  the  water,  trickling  from 
these  into  the  gloom,  forms  splendid  icicles.  The  Gorner  Glacier, 
as  we  ascend  it  to  the  old  Weissthor,  presents  many  fine  examples 
of  such  crevasses  ;  the  ice  being  often  torn  in  a  most  curious  and 
irregular  manner.  You  enter  a  porch,  pillared  by  icicles,  and  look 
into  a  cavern  in  the  very  body  of  the  glacier,  encumbered  with  vast 
frozen  bosses,  which  are  fringed  all  round  by  dependent  icicles.  At 
the  peril  of  your  life  from  slipping,  or  from  the  yielding  of  the  stab 
actites,  you  may  enter  these  caverns,  and  find  yourself  steeped  in 
the  blue  illumination  of  the  place.  Their  beauty  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  but  you  cannot  deliver  yourself  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  its 
enjoyment.  There  is  a  strangeness  about  the  place  which  repels 
you,  and  not  without  anxiety  do  you  look  from  your  ledge  into  the 
darkness  below,  through  which  the  sound  of  subglacial  water  some- 
times rises  like  the  tolling  of  bells.  You  feel  that,  however,  the 
cold  splendours  of  the  place  might  suit  a  purely  spiritual  essence, 
they  are  not  congenial  to  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  you  gladly  escape 
from  its  magnificence  to  the  sunshine  of  the  world  above.' — Tyu- 
dall's  Glaciers,  pp.  316,  17.* 


*  It  is  not  often  that  travellers  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
•^  the  birth  of  a  crevasse."  Such  an  opportunity  was  however 
enjoyed  by  Professor  Tyndall,  who  describes  the  occurrence  at  p. 
317  of  his  work. 
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Sometmies,  particularly  in  the  upper  regions,  tlic  cre- 
vasses are  hidden  by  a  thin  covering  of  snow  which  con- 
ceals their  existence  from  the  unwary  trareller;  frequently 
they  are  bridged  across  by  arches  of  snow  that  may  or 
may  not  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  man's  weight,  and 
consequently  need  to  be  cautiously  explored  before  they 
are  ventured  upon.  The  traveller  usually  is  obliged  to 
thread  his  way  amongst  their  mazes,  sometimes  crossing 
them  by  ladders,  sometimes  clambering  down  one  side 
and  ascending  the  opposite  one  by  the  aid  of  ropes  and  the 
ice-hatchet.  A  glacier  excursion,  evidently,  is  not  one  of 
unalloyed  pleasure,  nor  one  which  can  be  safely  under- 
taken without  the  assistance  of  practised  guides ;  for 
otherwise,  independent  of  all  other  dangers,  the  tourist 
runs  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  way. 

Crevasses,  as  a  rule,  are  mostly  found  in  the  marginal 
ice,  in  which  case  they  are  known  as  marginal  crevasses^ 
"  forming  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  side  of  the  valley,  and 
being  ohliquelij  pointed  upwards,^'     Sometimes  we  find 
them  in  greater  abundance  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
This  occurs  at  abend  of  the  valley,  down  which  the  glacier 
flows.     Then  the  convex  side  of  the  glacier  is  the  more 
fissured.  Thus  at  the  Montanvert  of  Chamouni,  the  western 
side,  next  the  Montanvert,  is  less  fissured  than  the  oppo- 
site one.     The  whole  eastern  side,  indeed,  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  is  more  crevassed  than  the  western  in  consequence 
of  there  being  *'  two  large  segments  which  turn  their  convex 
curvature  eastward,  and  only  one  segment  which  turns  its 
convexity  westward.''     Marginal  crevasses  do  not  usually 
extend  far  inwards ;  nothing  being  more  frequent  than  to 
find  a  glacier  much  crevassed  at  the  sides  but  with  its 
central   portions  quite   compact.     This  seems  to  be  the 
invariable  rule  where  the  bed  is  of  a  gentle  and  uniform 
inclination.     But,  if  the  bed  is  abrupt  and  broken,  the  ice 
must  pass  over  the  brow  of  a  precipice.  The  glacier  breaks 
.across  this  brow,  forming  fissures  more  or  less  yawning  and 
jagged,  hence   styled   transverse   crevasses.     This  is  the 
cause  of  the  **  wild  dislocation''  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
of  its  tributaries  and  neighbours. 

**  No  glacier  with  which  I  am  acquainted  illustrates  the  mechanical 
la«^s  just  developed  more  clearly  and  fully  than  the  Lower  Glacier 
of  Grindelwald.  Proceeding  along  the  ordinary  track  beside  the 
glacier,  at  about  an  hour's  di^ftance  from  the  village,  the  traveller 
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readies  a  point  whence  a  view  of  the  glaciier  is  obtained  from  the 
heights  above  it.  The  marginal  fissures  are  verv  cleanly  cut,  and 
point  in  the  direction  already  indicated  ;  the  glacier  also  changes 
its  inclination  several  times  along  the  distance  within  the  observer's 
view.  On  crossing  each  brow  the  glacier  is  broken  across,  and  a 
series  of  transverse  crevasses  is  formed,  which  follow  each  other 
down  the  slope.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  tension  gives  place  to 
pressure,  the  walls  of  the  crevasses  are  squeezed  together,  and  the 
chasms  closed  up.  They  remain  closed  along  the  comparatively 
level  space  which  stretches  between  the  base  of  one  slope  and  the 
brow  of  the  next ;  but  here  the  glacier  is  again  transversely  broken, 
and  continues  so  until  the  base  of  the  second  slope  is  reached,  where 
longitudinal  pressure,  instead  of  longitudinal  strain,  begins  to  act, 
and  the  fissures  are  closed  as  before.'' — Tyndall's  Glaciers,  pp, 
320,  21. 

Ill  addition  to  marginal  and  transverse  crevasses,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  longitudinal  ones.  These  occur 
whenever  eitlier  the  terminaF,  or  the  upper  portion  of 
a  glacier  is  liemmed  in  by  a  narrow  gorge,  while,  at 
some  distance  higher  up,  or  lower  down,  the  valley  is 
comparatively  wide,  permitting  the  gkicier  to  expand  later- 
ally. The  ice  in  these  cases,  falls  away  from  the  central 
line,  producing  fissures  along  tho  direction  of  the  current. 
We  have  instances  of  these  longitudinal  crevasses  on  the 
Glacier  of  Breney,  already  referred  to,  and  others  among 
the  mountains  of  Bagnes.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  them,  and  indeed  one  of  the  finest  spectacles 
of  the  Alps,  is  presented  by  the  Rhone  Glacier,  as  viewed 
from  the  Grimsel  Pass.  Having  descended  a  steep  and 
rugged  defile,  it  finds  itself  in  a  wide  and  gently  sloping 
valley  ;  it  expands  laterally,  forming  a  long  line  of  longi- 
tudinal crevasses,  from  each  side  of  which  other  fissures 
diverge,  spreading  out  in  all  directions,  like  the  leaves  of 
a  fan.  A  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us,  that  all  these 
different  kinds  of  crevasses  arise  from  the  application  of 
the  same  mechanical  laws  to  circumstances  differing  in 
locality  and  other  conditions. 

Pursuing  our  observation  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier, 
the  object  which  must  next  arrest^  our  attention  is  the 
double  parapet  of  rock,  which,  continuing  along  its  sides 
for  its  whole  course,  seems  to  define  its  territory  and  guard 
it  from  encroachment.  These  bands  of  rocky  debris  are 
known  by  the  technical  name  of  31oraines.  They  do  not 
penetrate  the  ice,  but  are  merely  superficial ;  and  an  idea 
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may  be  had  of  the  enormous  power  and  weight  of  a  glacier 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  tlie  rocks  thus  reposing  on  its 
surface  are  of  very  large  dimensions  and  weight — for  ex- 
ample, eighty  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  forty  higli.  So 
true  is  it  that  they  simply  lie  upon  the  ice,  that  in  many 
instances,  where  they  seem  to  be  heaped  up,  a  very  slight 
examination  reveals  that  it  is  the  ice  itself  which  is  so 
heaved  to  the  height  of  many  feet,  and  that  the  rocky 
fragments  do  but  cover  its  swelling.  Nearly  every  glacier 
has  two  of  these  rocky  parapets  along  its  sides,  in  which 
case  they  are  called  JLateral  Moraines,  But  some  have 
in  addition  a  line  of  rocks  down  the  centre  of  their  course, 
running  parallel  to  the  lateral  parapets.  This  central  line 
is  known  as  a  Medial  Moraine,  When  in  the  waste  belt 
which  lies  in  front  of  a  receding  glacier,  lines  of  rock  are 
found  lying  in  such  positions  as  point  them  out  to  be  con- 
tinuations of  the  corresponding  lines  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
glacier,  they  are  called  Terminal  Moraines,  Now,  what 
is  the  origin  of  these  moraines  ?  Saussure's  view  of  their 
formation""'  attributes  them  to  the  disintegration  of  frag- 
ments of  the  mountain  slopes  overhanging  the  course  of  the 
glacier.  The  absorption  of  melted  snow,  and  its  subsequent 
freezing  and  consequent  expansion  detach  large  masses 
from  the  cliffs,  which  roll  down  to  the  glacier  in  larger  or 
smaller  fragments  according  as  their  descent  has  been 
unimpeded  or  checked  by  projecting  crags.  From  this 
opinion  there  is  no  dissent,  so  far  as  lateral  moraines  are 
concerned,  inasmuch  as^  actual  observation  confirms  a 
very  reasonable  hypothesis. 

"  The  glacier  is  flanked  by  mountains  which  are  washed  by  rain» 
dislocated  by  frost,  riven  by  lightning,  traversed  by  avalanches, 
and  swept  by  storms.  The  lighter  debris  is  scattered  by  the  winds 
far  and  wide  over  the  glacier,  sullying  the  purity  of  its  surface. 
Loose  shingle  rattles  at  intervals  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  falls  upon  the  ice  where  it  touches  the  rocks.  Large  rocks  are 
continually  let  loose,  which  come  jumping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  the 
cohesion  of  some  being  proof  against  the  shocks  which  they  ex- 
perience ;  while  others,  when  they  hit  the  rocks,  burst  like  bomb- 
shells, and  shower  their  fragments  upon  the  ice." — Tyndall's  Glaciers^ 
page  263. 

There  is,  however,  one  remark  to  be  made  upon  the 
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subject.  Moraines  are  found  in  situations  wliere  no  such 
detachments  of  mountain  fragments  take  phice,  or  could 
take  place.  Then-  presence  there  is  plainly  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  glacier,  which  has  borne  down  upon  its  surr 
face,  as  on  a  moving  tray,  the  rude  gifts  of  atmospheric 
action  which  it  formerly  received  while  passing  through  a 
higher  and  more  exposed  region.  If  the  glacier  did  not 
move,  not  only  we  should  not  have  a  moraine  in  situations 
where  the  atmosphere  has  not  the  opportunity  of  disinte- 
grating the  surrounding  mountain  slopes ;  but  at  the  places 
where  such  opportunity  exists,  the  detached  debris  would 
remain  heaped  up,  increasing  each  year  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  disintegration.  But  if  the  glacier  has 
moved  downwards  in  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
catastrophes,  then  the  rocky  fragments  will  have  been 
borne  down  some  distance  from  the  spot  whence  they  fell, 
before  their  place  will  have  been  supplied  by  the  fall  of 
their  successors.  Two  conclusions  evidently  follow  from 
these  facts.  First — The  existence  of  a  lateral  moraine 
does  not  by  any  means  import  that  the  course  of  a  glacier 
lies  entirely  between  slopes  calculated,  from  their  structure, 
configuration  and  atmospheric  circumstances,  to  contribute 
periodical  accessions  of  fresh  materials— inasmuch  as,  (1) 
we  have  moraines  that  cannot  have  been  so  produced,  and 
(2)  such  a  state  of  periodical  contribution  would  augment 
the  moraines  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  one  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  actual  condition.  Hence,  a  single  peak 
at  the  head  of  the  glacier,  one  cliff  favourably  circumstanced 
as  we  have  just  now  indicated,  is  sufficient  for  the  for^ 
mation  of  a  whole  lateral  moraine ;  provided  only  its  dis- 
charges occur,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  at  periods  sufficiently 
frequent.  Secondly — The  causes,  which  lead  to  the  for-, 
mation  of  the  moraines,  furnish  us  with  a  means  of  accu- 
rately and  easily  measuring  the  movement  of  glaciers. 
But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  in  detail  a  little 
farther  on. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  two  or  more  glaciers 
meet,  and  like  confluent  streams  mingling  their  currents 
continue  their  united  course  in  a  common  channel.  Some 
remarkable  phenomena  occur  on  these  occasions  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  production  of  a  medial  7noraine.  The  old 
theory,  propounded  by  Saussure,'^"  attributed  their  origin  to 

*  Voyages  §  536.     It  is  only  just,  however,  towards  the  memory 
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tlic  supposed  circumstance,  that  the  hirge  boulders,  in 
ialliiiA"  tVoni  the  adjacent  slopes,  do  not  stop  when  they 
reach  the  edge  of  the  glacier  and  contribute  their  quota  to 
the  formation  of  the  lateral  moraine  ;  but,  urged  by  their 
prereceived  velocity,  aided  by  gravity,  roll  on  until  they 
settle  on  the  centre  of  the  glacier  at  its  lowest  part  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  the  problem  pro- 
pounded by  some  wag  to  the  Royal  Society — **  Why  does 
a  dead  fish  weigh  more  than  a  living  one  ?*'  After  much 
laborious  investigation,  some  one  at  last  thought  of  examin- 
ing whether  the  fact  supposed  in  the  problem  was  so  or  not, 
and  thus  discovered  the  trick.  Saussure's  theory  o^  medial 
moraines  is  disposed  of  in  precisely  the  same  way.  It  so 
happens,  that  the  line  of  the  glacier  on  which  this  moraine 
rests,  so  far  from  being  the  lowest,  is  always  the  highest 
part.  Thus  on  the  Aar  glacier,  the  spine  of  ice,  on  which 
its  central  moraine  rests,  is  some  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  field.  One  might  also  be  inclined  to  in- 
quire, how  the  boulders  in  their  centripetal  journey  crossed 
the  intervening  hummocks  and  hollows  unchecked  ?  Or, 
how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  these  medial  m.oraines  are  never 
found  on  single  glaciers,  but  only  on  those  which  result 
from  two  or  more  branches?  Where  these  branches  join, 
their  contiguous  lateral  moraines  are  laid  side  by  side. 
The  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  trunk  glacier  down  the  com- 
mon channel  will  bear  these  united  lateral  moraines  on  its 
surface  down  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  stream,  while  the  tri- 
butary branches  will  always  contribute  to  continue  them  to 
the  point  of  junction.  No  matter  what  be  the  number  of  tri- 
butaries, their  confluences  will  produce  each  its  independent 
rocky  wall,  all  continuing  to  hold  a  parallel  direction,  and 
will  so  continue  till  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the  glacier 
— unless,  indeed,  in  the  exceptional  case  of  the  surface  of 
the  latter  becoming  convulsed  by  causes  extraneous  to  it, 
and  foreign  to  the  laws  which  regulate  its  constitution  and 


of  this  great  man  to  remember  that  he  assumed  as  a  normal  con- 
sequence of  the  superficial  melting  of  the  glacier  we  have  described 
above,  its  central  degradation,  or  gradual  hollowing.  Still  the 
objections  urged  in  the  text  would  apply,  especially  tliat  which  is 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  central  moraines  upon  single  glaciers. 
The  facts  are  not  as  he  supposed  them,  therefore  his  explanation  is 
at  fault. 
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movements.  But  the  union  of  the  trihutary  morahies  is 
not  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  the  mixture  and  con- 
fusion of  their  rocky  materials.  Although  united,  they  con^ 
tinue  distinct,  preserving  to  the  end  all  the  features  of  their 
original  individuality,  and  so  attesting  the  special  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mountain  district  whence  each  has  been 
derived."'^' 

But  the  moraines  are  not  the  only  things  deserving  of 
notice  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier.  Amongst  the  other 
most  interesting  objects  are  the  *'  Glacier  Tables'* — huge 
boulders  in  the  vicinity  of  a  moraine,  supported  on  pillars 
of  ice  high  above  the  general  level.  Their  position  is  easily 
explained.^  While  the  ice  all  around  is  being  subjected  to 
atmospheric  influences,  and  consequently  melts,  falling  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  foot  a  week  during  the  summer  season  ; 
the  portion  on  which  one  of  these  boulders  rests  is  practi- 
cally protected  from  melting  (or,  more  correctly,  it  melts  at 
a  rate  incomparably  slower  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
ice) — the  immense  mass  which  covers  it  radiating  and 
communicating  more  heat  to  the  surrounding  air,  than  it 
conducts  to  the  surface  beneath  it.  In  this  way  these  tables 
are  raised,  by  the  sinking  of  the  glacier  around;  and  so 
they  become  so  many  registers  of  the  amount  of  waste 
Avhich  the  glacier  has  suflPered,  by  indicating  the  original 
level  which  their  pillars  have  preserved,  but  from  which  the 
surrounding  ice-field  has  subsided.  Still  they  conduct 
some  heat,  and  small  though  the  quantity  be,  it  must  pro^ 
duce  an  effect  in  a  long  lapse  of  time.  The  action  of  this 
almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  heat  is  curiously  modifie4 
by  the  fact,  that  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  the  table  chiefly 
from  a  southerly  direction,  describing  an  arc  whose  centre 
will  coincide  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  table. 
Hence  ensues  a  rotatory  dip  of  the  table,  inappreciable  in  its 
variations,  but  occupying  about  noon  a  line  which  may  be 
practically  regarded  as  due  north  and  south.   Consequently 


*  Tyiidall's  Glaciers,  Part  II.  (8)  Moraines,  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  two  glaciers  may  seem  to  have  united,  presenting  all  or  some 
of  the  appearances  usually  exhibited  ou  the  junction  of  a  branch 
with  its  trunk  stream  when,  in  reality,  no  such  union  has  taken 
place.  An  interesting  instance  of  tliis  is  given  by  Mr.  Ball  {Peah, 
Fosses  and  Glaciers^  chap.  vi.  pp.  108-110.)  in  the  case  of  the 
Findelen  and  Gorner  glaciers. 
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**  the  dip  of  glacier  tables  sifficientlt/  exposed  to  the  sun^ 
light,  enables  us  at  any  time  to  draw  the  meridian  line 
along  the  surface  of  the  glacier,"  "" — a  law,  the  importance 
of  which  requires  no  observations  of  ours  to  demonstrate, 
Crradually  the  dip  augments,  until  at  last  **  the  inclination 
becomes  so  great  that  the  block  slips  off  its  pedestal  and 
begins  to  form  another,  while  the  one  which  it  originally 
occupied  speedily  disappears  under  the  influence  of  sun 
and  air/'  The  Unter-aar  Glacier,  near  the  Grimsel,  pre- 
sents a  picturesque  variety  of  these  tables  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection. 

The  "  Gravel  Cones,"  which  are  occasionally  met  with, 
arise  from  causes  really  the  same,  although  apparently 
opposite.  The  streams  which  we  formerly  described  as 
flowing  between  the  ridges  that  furrow  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  bring  with  them  extensive  sandy  deposits,  the 
scourings  of  the  moraines.  These  deposits  up  to  a  certain 
point  promote  the  action  of  the  streams  in  wearing  down 
the  ice.  But  when  they  accumulate,  they  act  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  the  "  Tables.''  They  protect  the  under- 
lying surface,  thus  dividing  the  stream  which  brought  them 
down  into  two  channels,  and,  gradually  rising  into  a  new 
ridge ;  while  the  sides  of  the  former  ridges  are  being  worn 
down,  and^  their  summits  depressed,  they  metamorphose  a 
whole  section  of  the  glacier.  Where  ice-hummocks  formerly 
rose,  we  now  find  channels ;  and  from  the  troughs  of  the 
former  channels  gravel-covered  ridges  have  arisen.^  We 
have  said  ridges :  but  from  mechanical  causes  on  which  we 
need  not  here  dwell,  the  change,  in  each  case,  will  have 
commenced  at  some  one  point,  around  which  the  sandy 
deposits  arrange  themselves,  rising  gradually  in  a  conical 
form,  the  central  point  constituting  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  regard  these  cones  as  other 
than  heaps  of  gravel.  But  the  first  examination  reveals 
their  real  structure.  They  are  ice-mounds  merely  coated 
with  gravel. 

Other  remarkable  objects  to  be  met  with  on  many 
glaciers  are  the  water-shafts  or  '*  moulins''  as  they  are 
called — probably  from  the  mill-race  velocity  with  which  the 
surface  waters  plunge  down  their  icy  depths,  for  in  no 
other  way  have   they  any  analogy  to  a  mill  or  its  gear. 


Tjndall's  Glaciers^  page  265. 
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They  are  deep  funnels  bored  through  the  solid  body  of  the 
ice,  and  penetrating  generally  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  quite  pierce  through 
the  glacier  to  its  bed;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  for 
hitherto  all  attempts  to  measure  their  depths  have  beeii 
unsuccessful.  They  exist  in  most  of  the  great  glaciers; 
and,  like  almost  all  other  glacier  phenomena,  are  to  be 
found  in  great  number  and  variety  on  the  Unter-aar. 
Their  formation  seems  to  require  a  tolerably  continuous 
condition  of  the  ice--crevasses  being  inimical  to  their 
existence  by  anticipating  their  functions.  As  the  glacier 
moves  down  its  valley,  it  is  subjected  to  strains,  which, 
though  not  sufficient  to  produce  crevasses,  are  quite  com- 
petent to  cause  it  to  crack  and  gape  slightly.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  superficial  streams  which  run  about 
in  every  direction  over  the  glacier.  These^streams  unite, 
forming  rivulets  of  no  mean  proportions. 

"Imagine  such  a  crack  as  we  have  described  intersecting  a  glacier 
rivulet.  The  water  rushes  down  it,  and  soon  scoops  a  funnel  laroje 
enough  to  engulph  the  entire  stream.  The  moulin  is  thus  formed  ; 
and  as  the  ice  moves  downward,  the  sides  of  the  crack  are  squeezed 
together,  and  regelated.  But  as  the  motion  continues,  other  portions 
of  the  glacier  come  into  the  same  state  of  strain  as  that  which  pro- 
duced the  first  crack.  A  second  one  is  formed  across  the  stream, 
the  old  shaft  is  forsaken,  and  a  new  one  is  hollowed  out,  in  which 
for  a  season  the  cataract  plays  the  thunderer." — Glaciers,  pp.  363-4. 

So  many  as  six  old  shafts  have  been  counted  in  advance 
of  an  active  one — a  fact  sufficient  to  refute  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Forbes,  that  they  were  stationary  and  did  not 
move  with  the  motion  of  the  glacier,  even  independently  of 
the  actual  measurements  which  have  proved  that  they 
participate  in  the  movement  of  the  surrounding  ice.  ^  Tiieir 
special  province  seems  to  be  to  act  as  drainage  pipes  for 
the  surface  waters  of  the  glacier."" 

These,  and  many  other  phenomena  will  be  sure  to  call 
forth  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  visitors  of  the 
glacier  world.  But,  in  our  opinion,  that  which  merits  the 
greatest  attention  and  will  awaken  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  traveller,  is  the  truly  marvellous 
texture  of  the  ice  itself  as  evidenced  by  what  have  been 
familiarly  but  expressively  denominated  Dirt  Bands ^ 
That  the  appearances  and  external  features  of  glacier  ice 

*  Tyndall's  Glaciers,  p.  362-66. 
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are  of  an  individual  character,  widely  different  from  those 
which  are  presented  by  all  other  kinds  of  ice,  is  sufficiently 
clear  even  from  the  meaofre  sketch  we  have  been  able  to 
lay  before  our  readers.  This  difference  is  not  superficial 
and  external,  confined  to  the  experiences  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  and  foot,  wearied  by  the  perpetual  roughness  of  its 
glittering  road  ;  it  is  intimate,  pervading  the  whole  mass. 
The  structure  of  glacier  ice,  as  we  have  already  had  occa*- 
sion  to  observe,  is  not  homogeneous.  But,  as  in  everything 
relating  to  glaciers  this  absence  of  homogeneousness  takes 
place  according  to  law  and  method,  order  is  visible  in  its 
very  confusion.  ^  • 

Whoever  may  have  been  their  first  discoverer,  we  are 
certainly  indebted  to  the  Principal  of  St.  Andrews  for  the 
first  account  of  the  dirt  hands.  Being  on  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1842,  **  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  very 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  ice,  which  he  was  quite  sure 
he  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  It  consisted  of  nearly  hyper- 
bolical brownish  bands  on  the  glacier,  the  curves  pointing 
downwards,  and  the  two  branches  mingling  indiscriminately 
with  the  moraines,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  succession 
of  waves  some  hundred  feet  apart.""'  ^  Co-existent  with 
these  hyperbolical  dirt  bands,  we  meet  with  a  singular  con- 
formation of  the  glacier  surface  in  a  series  of  slopes,  which 
follow  each  other  in  succession,  increasing  in  steepness  as 
we  ascend,  each  being  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a 
space  of  comparatively  level  ice,  until  at  last  their  distinc- 
tive features  are  lost  in  the  confusion  at  the  base  of  the  ice 
cascade  of  the  Geant.  Viewing  them  in  connexion  with 
their  local  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  anything  but  the  permanent  result  of  the  dislocation 
suffered  by  the  glacier  in  passing  over  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  which  causes  the  cascade.  ^  On  first  looking  at 
these  slopes  from  the  neighbouringeminences,the3"  present 
the  appearance  of  ice  terraces  or  gigantic  stairs.  This  ap- 
pearance becomes  toned  down,  as  they  descend  the  glacier, 
until  at  length  they  soften  into  massive  protuberances  or 
"  wrinkles,'^  as  Professor  Forbes  has  most  appositely 
termed  them.  They  look  northwards.  The  dirt  bands 
first  appear  at  some  distance  below  the  cascade,  and  it  is 
precisely  across  the  northern  points  of  tlie  slopes,  and  at 
their  bases,  that  they  are  arranged.     In  this  way  they  lie 

♦  Forbcs's  Travels f  page  162. 
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ill  pairs.  As  they  descend  the  glacier  they  become  gra- 
dually elongated.  Abstracting  from  this  absence  of  con- 
centricity, observations  have  established  that,  between  the 
lower  band  of  one  pair  and  the  upper  one  of  the  pair  next 
succeeding,  an  average  space  of  about  700  feet  intervenes. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  at  first  entertained,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  do  not  extend  right  across  the  glacier,  but 
are  confined  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  derived  from  the 
Col  du  Geant.  Professor  Forbes  attributed  their  formation 
to  a  more  porous  condition  of  the  underlying  ice,  which, 
becoming  disintegrated  by  atmospheric  causes,  detains  the 
scourings  of  the  morayies  and  other  lighter  debris.  It 
would  appear  that  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  sustained, 
inasmuch  as  subsequent  investigation  has  failed  to  detect 
the  supposed  relative  porosity  of  the  '*  internal  icy  struc- 
ture.'* Professor  Tyndall  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  pror 
duced  by  the  superficial  snow  *'  forming  a  receptacle  for 
the  fine  dirt  transported  by  the  innumerable  little  rills 
which  trickle  over  the  glacier.  The  snow  gradually  wastes, 
but  it  leaves  its  sediment  behind."  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, fails  to  explain  the  strangest  part  of  the  phenomenon, 
namely,  the  arrangement  of  the  dirt  bands  in  hyperbolical 
curves."" 

Akin  to  the  dirt  bands — indeed  so  much  akin  that  an 
ordinary  observer  will  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  that 
they  are  not  most  intimately  allied — is  the  wonderful  and 
most  beautiful  phenomenon  known  as  the  Veined  Struc- 
tare,  of  which  no  adequate  explanation  (as  it  seems  to  us) 
has  yet  been  offered.  Starting  from  a  point  some  distance 
above  the  termination  of  the  glacier,  we  note  as  we  ascend 
a  remarkable  contrast  in  the  successive  belts  of  ice.  They 
appear  to  constitute  a  series  of  vertical  curvilinear  layers, 

*  These  dirt-bands  are  to  be  met  with  on  many  of  the  great 
glaciers.  Mr.  Wills  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
those  of  the  Ferpecle.  He  concludes  with  an  observation,  bearing 
closely  on  a  point,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  allude  a  little  further 
on.  '•  The  continually  increasing  *  frontal  dip'  of  tliese  dirt-bands 
is  calculated  strongly  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  notion  that 
tliey  are  connected,  in  some  way,  with  the  veined  structure.  But 
unless  the  motion  of  the  Glacier  de  Ferpecle  be  much  slower  than 
that  of  any  great  glacier  whose  motion  has  been  measured,  their 
close  proximity  to  one  another  would  seem  almost  fatal  to  the 
supposition  that  there  is  any  connection  between  their  intervals  and 
the  annual  amount  of  motion  of  the  glacier." — Eagles  Nesty  page  267 
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differing?  in  density,  specific  gravity,  colour,  ImrJness, 
poronsness,  and  consequently  in  fusibility.  Their  colours 
are  blue,  and  blueish  white.  Of  these  several  ices,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  blue  possesses  all  the  above-mentioned 
qualities  in  the  greatest  degree — the  relative  densities  of 
bhie  and  white  being,  respectively  .995,  and  .925  ;  that  is, 
blue  ice  is  .07  denser  and  heavier  than  white.  Hence,  the 
white  ice  melts  more  readily  and  rapidly,  and  it  is  in  it 
that  the  troughs  spontaneously  form,  affording  channels 
for  the  superficial  water-courses,  and  beds  for  the  gravelly 
deposits  which  they  wash  down  from  the  moraines.  The 
fineness  of  many  of  these  sandy  particles  allows  them  to 
enter  the  pores  of  the  ice  where  they  are  detained  partly 
by  mechanical  pressure,  partly  by  subsequent  freezing, 
until  a  fresh  thaw  penetrating  deeper,  sets  them  free  again. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  to  impart  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance to  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  Little  grooves  and 
ridges  are  formed  upon  its  surface,  the  more  resistent  blue 
plates  protruding  after  the  softer  white  material  between 
them  has  melted  away ;  while  the  fine  brown  lines  formed 
by  the  lodgment  of  the  sandy  deposits  in  the  grooves,  re- 
semble those  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  rake  over  a 
sanded  walk.  That  this  rotation  of  white  material  and 
blue  veins  is  not  a  partial  phenomenon  affecting  the  con- 
stitution of  glaciers  to  a  small  extent  only,  is  clear  from 
the  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  some  glaciers  is  thus  built. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  for  example,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Rhone  glacier,  from  its  cascade  downwards 
is  composed  of  this  laminated  ice.  On  the  clean  walls  of 
some  deep  crevasses,  and  in  the  deeper  channels  worn  by  ice- 
rivulets,  the  alternation  of  the  blue-veined  structure  with 
the  white  ice  is  best  observed,  and  the  extremely  beautiful 
appearance  which  is  thus  presented  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  that  of  a  polished  chalcedony.  The  veins  are  best  de- 
veloped near  the  margin  of  the  glacier  along  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  greatest  pressure  being 
directed  downwards,  and  inclined  obliquely  to  the  sides  at 
an  angle^of  about  45** — a  condition  of  things  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  theory  which  would  attribute  their  origin  to 
the  differential  motion  which  is  sensibly  parallel  to  the 
sides.  Under  certain  favourable  circumstances  the  blue 
veins  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  central  portions  of 
glaciers,  thus  constituting  transverse  structure.  But  the 
laborious  investigations  of  Professor  ^Tyndall  appear  to 
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have  established  essential  differences  between  the  laminsei 
of  structure,  and  the  layers  of  stratification,  and  to  have 
shown  that  a  great  similarity  exists  between  the  former 
and  the  cleavage  planes  of  calcareous  spar  and  slaty  forma- 
tion. Wherever  transverse  structure  exists,  it  is  found  to 
have  assumed  the  hyperbolical^  curvature  which  charac- 
terizes the  dirt  bands.  Hence,  if  it  were  of  more  general 
occurrence,  it  would  invest  with  great  probability  the 
hypothesis  of  Professor  Forbes,  and  we  should  be  justified 
in  roughly  conceiving  the  glacier  as  built  up  of  a  series  of 
hyperbolical  walls  or  loops  facing  outwards.  But  the  facts 
do  not  permit  us  to  entertain  any  such  general  assumption 
as  even  vaguely  probable.  Near  the  origin  of  the  glacier, 
these  loops,  where  they  do  exist,  are  more  transverse, 
becoming  more  and  more  elongated  as  they  recede.  As 
its  termination  is  approached,  they  not  o\\\y  face  outwards, 
but  deflect  from  their  vertical  direction,  inclining  ouU 
wards,  and  forming  with  the  bed  of  the  glacier  an  angle 
gradually  diminishing  from  90*'  to  0%  until,  at  the  terminal 
cliff  they  are  found  to  over-lap  each  other  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position. 

The  lengthened  and  minute  investigations  of  the  great 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
glacier  world,  dwelling  for  months  together  amidst  the 
dreary  fastnesses  of  its  desolate  wilds,  have  not  succeeded 
in  completely  accounting  for  the  origin  or  explaining  the 
character  of  this  veined  structure.  Some  "'  have  had  re- 
course to  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  an  ice-tension  towards 
the  axis  of  the  glacier  drawing  out  the  substance  of  the 
glacier,  as  it  slides  along,  in  thin  well-defined  filaments. 
Othersj  have  referred  it  to  an  original  difference  in  the  ice 
material  itself,  whether  constitutionally  inherent  in  the 
several  snow  particles  from  the  first,  or  derived  from  the 
process  by  which  these  particles  have  been  manufactured 
into  the  glacier  fabric.  Professor  Tyndall  attributes  it  to 
pressure.  The  pressure  of  the  glacier  exerted  in  many 
ways,  and  under  most  varied  circumstances,  crushes  the 
ice  in  its  *'  structure  mill,'*  expelling  from  it  the  imprisoned 
air,  and  welds  again  the  bruised  mass  by  re-gelation  into 
the  more  compact  and  transparent  ice  of  the  blue  veins. 


*  Whewell  "  Philosophical  Magazine,''  Ser.  III.  vol.  xxvi. 
t  Forbes,  passim. 
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The  same  pressure  exerted  on  the  winter  snow  falhng  into 
the  channels  of  the  drained  streams  and  rivulets,  the  nar- 
rower crevasses,  and  the  grooves  worn  during  summer  in 
the  more  porous  portions  of  the  glacier,  squeezes  it  into 
solidity  and  forms  the  white  ice-seams.  In  this  diversity 
of  view  there  is  one  point  upon  which  all  seem  to  be  agreed. 
All  appear  to  acknowledge  some  mysterious  dependence  of 
the  veined  structure  and  its  kindred  dirt-bands  on  the  in- 
fluences of  the  snowy  reservoirs  whence  the  glacier  draws  its 
existence,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they  minister  to  its  con- 
tinuance. Each  successive  year  reveals  in  its  upper  regions 
a  new  series  of  dirt-bands,  which  have  been  formed,  or 
have  struggled  into  light,  since  the  previous  year.  Farther 
up  still,  in  that  neutral  territory  which  constitutes  the 
border-land  between  the  realms  of  ice  and  snow,  we  meet 
with  snow-wreaths,  arranged  in  the  same  order  and  fashion 
as  the  curved  laminae  far  below,  and  passing  insensibly, 
as  they  approach  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  into  the  veined 
structure.  Surely  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  a  vain 
imagination  to  look  upon  those  hyperbolic  curves  of  white 
and  blue,  which  we  meet  in  the  consolidated  glacier,  as 
traces  of  successive  and  ever  recurring  stages  in  its  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  physiology.  These  are  the  frozen 
ripples  which  mark  the  eternal  ebb  and  flow  of  the  snowy 
tide. 

The  consideration  of  all  these  phenomena,  of  moraines, 
i-ce-tables,  gravel  cones,  dirt-bands,  veined  structure,  etc., 
must  confirm  the  second  of  the  two  conclusions  which  as 
we  have  said  above,  follow  from  the  inspection  of  the 
nature  of  the  moraines.  The  first  conclusion  went  to 
establish  the  sufficiency  of  a  single  clifl^"  at  the  head  of  the 
glacier  for  the  production  of  an  entire  moraine.  The 
second,  equally  evident,  with  the  first,  is,  that,  if  we  are 
able  to  mark  the  topographical  position  of  even  one  of  the 
superficial  boulders,  whether  forming  part  of  the  moraine, 
or  standing  isolated — to  make  as  it  were  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  a  glacier  section — we  can  at  once  determine  by 
its  annual,  monthly,  weekly,  or  even  daily  parallax,  if 
appreciable,  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  glacier ;  or,  at  all 
events,  of  that  zone  of  it  where  it  is  placed.  Now,  evi- 
dently, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  such  a  rock,  or  in  ascertaining  the  change  of  position 
which  it  may  have  undergone  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period.    And  so,  neither  can  it  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
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tolerable  exactness  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  glacier  on 
which  it  is  placed.  Two  or  three  examples  will  make  the 
matter  quite  clear. 

In  an  ascent  of  the  Col  du  Geant  in  1787,  Saussnre  was 
obliged  to  abandon  a  ladder  in  a  cleft,  whose  position  he 
very  precisely  described.  This  ladder  was  found  in  1829 
imbedded  in  ice,  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  about  three  leagues 
in  advance  of  its  former  position.  This  gives  an  average 
rate  of  motion  of  the  surrounding  ice  of  about  375  feet  per 
annum. 

In  the  year  1830,  a  guide  named  Devouasson,  while 
conducting  a  party  over  the  Glacier  de  Talefre,  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall^  into  a  deep  crevasse.  He  was  rescued, 
but  had  been  so  jammed  between  the  converging  walls  of 
the  chasm,  that  in  the  exertions  necessary  for  his  extrica- 
tion, a  brown  knapsack  which  had  been  strapped  across  his 
shoulders,  was  literally  torn  off  by  the  immense  force  of 
the  ice  pressure,  and  detained  below.  Ten  years  later, 
this  identical  knapsack  was  found  disgorged  on  the  Glacier 
de  Lechand,  'at  a  distance  of  4300  feet  below  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  entombed.  It  was  of  course  much 
crushed  and  cut  in  its  passage  through  one  of  the  most 
rugged  and  torn  glaciers  of  the  Alps;  but  otherwise  it 
preserved  the  same  colour  and  appearance  which  it  wore 
ten  years  before.  The  average  annual  rate  at  which  this 
novel  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  the  Alpine  Club  travelled 
in  its  icy  vehicle  was  430  feet — a  slow  progress,  one  may  be 
inclined  to  think,  but  which  will  appear  sufficiently  diver- 
sified in  incident  to  satisfy  the  most  craving  appetite  for 
adventure,  if  we  remember  that  it  passed  over  the  ice-falls 
of  the  Talefre  in  the  course  of  its  dreary  journey. 

In  1827,  the  naturalist  Hugi  built  a  cabin  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Finster-Aar  and  Lauter-Aar  glaciers, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of  the  descending 
mass.  The  cabin  was  fixed,  he  himself  tells,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Abschwung  or  rock  which  forms  the  spur  of  the 
mountain  dividing  the  two  glaciers.  Hugi  returned  in 
1830,  and  left  a  paper  within  the  cabin,  stating  that  he 
had  found  it  several  hundred  feet  below  the  rock.  Six 
years  later,  he  found  it  had  descended  2200  feet.  In  1839 
Agassiz  discovered  it  on  the  main  glacier,  so  far  below 
its  original  situation,  that  he  doubted  its  identity,  until 
reassured  by  the  papers  of  Hugi,  found  inside.  It  had  iu 
the  three  years,  1836-39,  descended  2200  feet  more.    Here 
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we  encounter  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting  facts. 
First,  we  have,  incontestably,  a  visible  effect  of  glacier 
motion.  Secondly,  we  have  data  which  give  us  an  ai)- 
proximation  of  the  rate  of  motion.  Unfortunately,  Hngi 
has  given  us  the  amount  of  descent  only  on  the  occasion 
of  his  second  return.  From  this  quantity  it  appears  that 
the  annual  average  rate  of  motion  in  the  nine  years,  1827- 
36,  was  a  little  more  than  244  feet.  But  in  the  three  years 
1836-39,  this  velocity  increased  three  fold,  averaging  733 
feet.  In  1840,  when  revisited  by  Agassiz,  this  velocity 
was  found  to  have  amazingly  diminished,  the  cabin  being 
only  200  feet  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  1841, 
he  found  it  had  descended  291  feet;  and,  in  1842,  269  feet. 
Fortunately,  there  is  an  immense  block  by  the  side  of  the 
cabin,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  glacier  may  always 
be  measured. 

Up  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Tyndall  on  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  by  far  the  most  important  observations  of  glacier 
motion  were  those  executed  by  Agassiz  on  the  Finster 
and  Lauter  Aar  glaciers.  In  1841,  he  had  deep  holes 
bored  by  instruments  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  he  planted  stakes.  Returning  in  1842,  he  was 
enabled  not  only  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  motion  by  their 
displacements,  but  to  discover  by  the  unevenness  of  these 
displacements,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  glacier  do  not  move 
equally  fast,  the  motion  of  the  sides  being  slower  than  that 
of  the  centre.  He  had  also  a  regular  map  of  the  two 
glaeiers,  and  of  their  trunk-stream,  the  Unter-Aar,  con- 
structed by  M.  Wild,  one  of  the  first  engineers  in  Switzer- 
land. Referring  to  it,  any  one  can  at  a  glance  recognize 
the  amount  of  change  which  a  period  of  eighteen  years 
will  have  wrought. 

^  But  by  far  the  most  complete  series  of  glacier  observa- 
tions yet  executed  are  those  of  Professor  Tyndall  in  1857, 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  have  cleared  up  many  doubts, 
and  refuted  many  opinions  previously  assumed  to  be 
correct.  He  first  discovered,  that,  although  the  central  por- 
tion of  a  glacier  moves  faster  than  the  sides,  the  line  of 
fastest  motion,  nevertheless,  does  not  coincide  with  the 
geometrical  central  line  or  axis  of  the  glacier,  but  "  is  a 
curv3  more  deeply  sinuous  than  the  valley  itself,  and 
crossing  the  axis  of  the  glacier  at  each  point  of  contrarif 
flexure  J^  In  other  words :  it  forms  a  spiral  winding  round 
this  axis  according  to  the  shape  of  the  valley  down  which 
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the  glacier  flows,  and  having  greater  or  less  curvature 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  sinuosity  of  the  valley. 
It  approaches  nearest  to  the  side  of  the  glacier  where  a 
convex  elbow  of  this  latter  fits  into  a  concave  bend  of  the 
valley ;  and,  consequently  will  always  be  found  at  that 
side  of  the  become trical  axis  on  which  the  glacier  is  con- 
vexed.""*  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
which  has  been  made  with  regard  to  glacier  motion,  prov- 
ing that,  although  incomparably  slower,  it  obeys  precisely 
the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  flow  of  rivers. 
It  explains  at  once  whence  it  conies  to  pass  that  the  con^ 
vex  sides  of  glaciers  are  more  crevassed  than  the  concave 
ones.    For  example  i 

"  The  eastern  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  observed  on  the  whole 
to  be  much  more  fiercely  torn  than  the  western  side,  and  this  exces- 
sive crevassing  has  been  referred  to  the  swifter  motion  of  the  Glacier 
du  Geant  (the  principal  tributary  to  the  Mer  de  Glace).  It  has  been 
thought  that,  like  a  powerful  river,  this  glacier  drags  its  more  slug- 
gish neighbours  after  it,  and  thus  tears  them  in  the  manner 
observed.  But  the  measurements  (of  the  movements  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Mer  de  Glace)  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  cause 
of  the  crevassing.  The  points  which  moved  quickest  lay  upon 
portions  of  the  glacier  far  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
Glacier  du  Geant,  which  in  fact,  moved  slowest  of  all.'' — Tyndall's 
Glaciers,  p.  218. 

While  conducting  this  series  of  observations,  Professor 


*  Mr.  Ball  mentions  that,  in  1845,  he  noticed  *•  a  double  current 
in  the  Fiudelen  Glacier,  with  an  intervening  portion  near  the  centre, 
that  advanced  rather  more  slowly  than  those  on  either  side.  Such 
an  exception  to  the  regular  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  ice  cur-r 
rent  in  passing  from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  is  doubtless  due  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  bed  of  the  glacier.  A  rock 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  current  would  divide  it  just  as  it  does 
water.  Mr.  Ball,  unfortunately,  does  not  state  whether  this 
double  current  is  merely  the  same  as  the  lateral  currents,  or  dis- 
tinct from  them,  and  intervening  between  them  and  the  centre, 
and  thus  constituting  five  currents  of  different  velcnties,  the  two 
lateral  currents,  and  the  intervening  double  current,  in  thejmidst  of 
which  flows  a  slower  central  current.  This  is  an  interesting  point 
which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  We  presume,  as  Mr.  Ball  has  pub- 
lished his  observations  this  year,  without  any  allusion  to  investi- 
gations of  a  later  date  than  1845,  that  it  yet  remains  unsolved,''— 
Peaks,  etc.  p.  108. 
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Tyndall  was  able  at  considerable  risk  to  determine,  that  (at 
least  at  the  Tacul)  in  glacier  cascades,  the  ice  passes  over  tl-e 
brow  of  the  precipice  with  more  than  double  the  velocity  with 
which  it  moves  at  the  bottom  :  a  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  frontal  dip  of  the  dirt-bands  and  of  the  blue  veins  in 
transverse  structure.  It  has  also  been  ascertained,  that 
while  the  movement  of  the  glacier  is  advanced  or  retarded 
according  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  season — being 
in  winter  about  half  what  it  is  in  summer — it  is  but  little 
affected  by  the  brief  changes  occurring  during  the  night. 
The  movement,  whether  fast  or  slow,  is  continuous,  and 
does  not  take  place  by  jerks,'-'"  or  at  recurring  periods: 
Professor  Forbes  was  able  to  trace  it  in  the  brief  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  we  regard  the  glacier  along  the 
direction  of  its  length,  its  upper  portions  move  more 
slowly  than  its  lower  extremity  moves ;  the  middle  region 
(under  normal  circumstances)  more  slowly  than  either, 
the  greater  depth  which  the  glacier  there  attains  tending 
to! diminish  its  velocity,  while  the  quantity  of  motion  is 
increased.  Again,  if  we  consider  the  motion  of  a  line 
across  its  breadth,  the  centre  as  we  saw  above — although 
not  always  the  exact  central  point — moves  quicker  than 
the  sides,  which  are  detained  by  the  friction  of  the  slopes  of 
the  valley  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  contact. 
"While,  if  we  view  a  vertical  section  of  the  glacier,  the  top- 
most strata  are  found  to  move  faster  than  the  bottom,  which 
is  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  bed.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  rivers,  all  the  movements  of  the  glacier,  and  indeed 
everything  appertaining  to  it,  depend  on  a  thousand  local 
circumstances  which  must  produce  endless  varieties  of 
velocity,  form,  and  constitution,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
single  glacier,  and  render  it  impossible  to  establish 
general  rules  capable  of  universal  verification.  We 
cannot  further  pursue  this  tempting  branch  of  our  subject. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  for  full  information  to  the  sec- 
tions of  Professor  Tyndall's  work,  which  treat  of  glacier 
motion ;  assuring  them  that  in  his  hands,  while  nothing 
is  omitted  which  scientific  curiosity  could  desire,  every 


♦  This  is  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  hypothesis 
which  ascribes  the  motion  of  the  glacier  to  molecular  force  gene- 
rated by  the  freezing  of  water  contained  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
glacier. 
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tiling  becomes  invested  with  a  most  attractive  interest.""' 
We  need  scarcely  remark  that  many  ghiciers  depart  in 
several  features  from  the  picture  we  have  been  hitherto 
engaged  in  pourtraying.  Some,  for  instance,  have  scanty 
medial  moraines,  others  are  destitute  of  ice-tables  and 
gravel  cones.  But  these,  after  all,  are  but  accessories 
which  heighten  the  effect.  In  all  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics which  mark  the  glacier  type,  as  distinguished 
from  other  icy  formations,  all  well-behaved  glaciers  will 
be  found  to  conform  to  our  model.  Some  there  are,  in- 
deed, rude  boisterous  specimens,  that  seem  to  revel  in 
the  ultra-savage  grandeur  of  the  region  in  which  they  are 
placed;  and  catching,  as  it  were,  its  infection  of  lawless- 
ness, exhibit  the  typical  features  in  [every  variety  of  gro- 
tesque form  and  exaggerated  proportion.  Such  is  the 
glacier  system  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  tales  of  whose  Titanic 
chaos  have  stamped  Alpine  scenes  in  the  pojjular  imagi-. 
nation  with  the  prejudice  of  direst  peril.  Situated  in  wild 
rugged  defiles,  short  but  extremely  precipitous,  the  sur-« 
face  of  the  glacier  becomes  fissured  and  cleft  in  every 
direction.  As  it  descends,  falling  probably  in  its  course 
over  steep"  precipices,  the  crevasses  become  still  more 
rent  and  torn,  splitting  into  immense  fragments  of  ice, 
whose  disproportionate  superficial  area  exposes  them  to 
violent  atmospheric  action.  The  consequent  disintegra-. 
tion  of  the  mass  produces  a  .scene  of  unequalled  and 
appalling  sublimity.  The  upper  surface  has  completely 
disappeared,  engulfing  with  itself,  in  the  yawning  chasm, 
the  rocky  boulders  which  elsewhere  form  moraines. 
Jagged  pinnacles  rise  all  around  to  an  Enormous  height. 


*  One  of  the  most  interesting  Alpine  experiences  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Wills — indeed,  considering  the  solemn  reflections  to  which  the 
slow  but  irresistible  movement  of  the  glaciers  must  give  rise,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  noted  at  the  time  without  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  awe.  "I  had  let  my  companions  go  on  ahead,  and 
was  leaning  on  my  stick,  trying  to  take  in  the  grand  scenery 
around  me,  when  my  ear  was  struck  by  a  curious  sound.  I  lis- 
tened, and  after  a  few  minutes  heard  again  distinctly  the  peculiar 
creaking  sound  you  get  when  jou  squeeze  ice  in  a  Bramah's  press. 
It  was  the  ice  of  the  glacier  straining  under  the  operation  of 
Nature's  great  press,  as  it  was  urged  relentlessly  through  its  nar- 
rowing channel." — Eagle's  Nest,  p.  286. 
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towering  above  the  universal  wreck  as  if  in  mockery  of 
tlie  powers  wliicli  have  wrought  such  ruin,  mimicking 
in  their  fantastic  shapes  and  airy  attitudes  the  forest  of 
peaks  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  the  favourite  region  of 
the  avalanches,  and  their  constant  fall  reminds  one  of  the 
destructive  causes  which  are  busy  near  at  hand.  Now 
and  then  a  discharge  of  fragments  from  an  overhanging 
cliff  comes  to  attest  their  strength,  and  to  increase  the 
confusion  ;  or  a  snow-slip  descends  from  the  side  of  a 
neighbouring  mountain  to  cover  all,  and  lure  by  the  trea- 
cherous evenness  of  its  surface  some  unwary  traveller  to 
an  inevitable  doom.  The  whole  scene  looks  like  a  frozen 
pictiu*e  of  a  giant  war,  waged  between  the  elements  and  the 
ice,  in  which  neither  power  has  conquered,  but  both  have 
succumbed  to  each  other's  fury,  leaving  a  wild  waste  of 
ruin  to  evidence  the  fierceness  of  their  strife.  It  is,  as 
Byron  says,  the  very  likeness  of  **  a  frozen  hurricane'* — 

**  There,  many  a  precipico 
Frost  and  the  Sun  m  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice.  . 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream  ;         *         * 
*         *         *         *         the  rocks,  drawn  down 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world, 
Never  to  be  reclaimed."* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties of  a  glacier  in  its  lower  and  middle  portions,  its  upper 
part  near  its  origin  seems,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  have 
been  formed  in  one  common  mould.  We  shall  then  sup- 
pose that  all  difficulties  have  been  vanquished,  and  that 
the  traveller  has  reached  this  border  region,  where  the 
ice  commingles  with  its  snowy  sources.  We  meet  indeed 
with  new  features,  distinct  from  those  we  have  observed 
below,  but  bearing  not  merely  a  resemblance  but  an  un- 
mistakeable  family  likeness  to  them.  They  differ  less, 
than  do  the  lineaments  of  the  child  from  those  of  the  full 
grown  man. 

*  Shelley,  Mont  Blanc. 
VOL.  XLIX,— No.  XCVII.  .    6 
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This  hybrid  zone,  which  partakes  of  the  properties  of 
hoth  ice  and  snow  without  bein^^  wholly  either,  is  known 
by  a  special  name  :  the  Frencli-speaking  naturalists  and 
mountaineers  have  called  it  neve,  the  German  j^r^i.  The 
first  intimation  which  warns  the  traveller  that  he  is  quit^ 
tin^  the  glacier  proper  and  nearing  its  limits,  is  the 
abundance  of  snow,  which  even  in  the  middle  of  summer 
lies  deep  and  crisp  beneath  his  foot.  The  great  elevation 
(amounting  frequently  to  9000  feet,)  and  the  sheltered 
position  prevent  it  from  melting.  As  he  advances  he 
ii\\(\^  the  roughness  and  hilly  conformation,  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  the  glacier  ice,  give  place  to  a 
smooth  coating  gently  undulating,  like  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible swell  of  the  ocean  at  rest.  At  the  same  time  the 
convexity,  which  is  the  normal  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  the  glacier,  is  seen  to  sink  and  pass  by  inappreciable 
gradations  into  a  concave  form,  vvhich  becomes  more  and 
more  decided  in  shape  as  it  recedes,  and  stretches  away 
to  the  mountain  peaks  that  form  the  head  of  the  gorge, 
insinuating  itself  into  their  defiles,  and  gliding  by  infini- 
tesimal variations  of  curvature  into  the  exact  pattern  of 
their  slopes.  As  he  proceeds  he  finds  his  road  less  broken 
and  interrupted  than  formerly.  The  crevasses  are  fewer 
and  narrower.  But  his  caution  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch.  The  superficial  snow  becomes  deeper,  and  seems 
to  have  entered  into  full  possession  of  the  ground.  It  con- 
ceals the  ice  beneath,  and  frequently  covers  the  crevasses, 
rendering  a  faJse  step  destruction.  But  it  is  different 
from  the  snow  lower  down  on  the  glacier.  There,  where- 
ever  it  exists,  it  lies  in  any  way,  just  as  it  fell ;  here  it  is 
arranged  according  to  a  certain  method,  corresponding  as 
we  have  already  observed,  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 
laminated  appearance  of  the  lower  glacier,  and  to  the 
actual  veined  structure  which,  if  it  be  removed  is 
found  to  exist^or  rather  to  be  in  process  of  formation — . 
beneath  it. 

Where  the  boundary  line  is  to  be  drawn,  or  how  the 
passage  from  one  territory  to  the  other  takes  place,  we 
cannot  sa^^  But,  at  last  the  traveller  finds  himself  on 
the  iieve,  the  unformed,  but  forming  glacier.  A  moment's 
glance  convinces  him  that  he  is  within  the  great  work- 
shop where  the  wondrous  mass  he  has  all  this  time 
been  inspecting  was  forged.  Nor  has  the  manufacture 
ceased  with  its  production.      Wherever  he  turns  he  sees 
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piled  up  in  lavish  profusion  and  variety  inexhaustible 
stores  in  every  stage  of  forwardness  and  prei)n ration. 
Before  him  is  the  raw  material  furnished  in  endless  supply 
by  the  eternal  snow-fields  overhead.  The  perfect  finished 
article  he  has  left  behind.  Beneath  him  and  all  around 
everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  differing  almost  as 
mncli  from  the  snow  above,  as  it  does  from  the  ice  below. 
The  consistency,  mechanical  condition,  and  physical 
appearances  of  this  intermediate  fabric  are  alike  remark- 
able. The  neve  is  about  one-third  less  dense  than  the 
hard  blue  ice,  and  is  consequently  much  more  liable  to 
atmospheric  action,  and  susceptible  of  alteration  of  struc- 
ture. It  is  passing  into  ice  in  virtue  of  this  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  and  its  dependent  alterations,  aided  by 
the  warm  summer  rain,  by  intense  solar  action,  and  by  all 
the  consequent  vicissitudes  of  freezing,  and  thawing,  and 
freezing  again.  It  is  being  pressed  into  ice  in  its  lower- 
most strata,  yielding  gradually  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  mass,  and  solidifying  and  shaping 
itself  in  obedience  to  its  direction  as  if  it  were  a  plastic 
body.  How  slow  is  this  process  of  transformation  !  Com- 
pared with  it  the  tortoise's  tedious  journeying  is  rapid  as 
the  flight  of  an  arrow.  A  generation,  at  least,  must  pass 
away  before  last  winter's  snow  shall  have  reached  the  first 
slopes  of  the  glacier  proper.  But  it  is  not  the  less  surely 
going  on  because  of  its  slowness.  Ice,  strictly  speaking, 
if  any  there  be,  lies  now  in  unapproachable  abysses  full  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  where  sounding-pole  and  ladder  and 
hatchet  are  of  no  avail.  Snow  alone  is  visible,  and  it  is 
everywhere.  Snow  hard  and  unyielding  underfoot ;  pure 
white  snow  robing  the  slopes  wherever  the  scathing 
lightning  and  crashing  avalanche  have  left  it  room  to 
rest;  frozen,  dazzling,  blinding  snow  on  the  mountain 
summits  that  rise  like  giant  spectres  all  around.  Cre- 
vasses again  appear,  wide  yawning  and  irregular;  they 
mu^t  be  crossed  on  a  snowy  arch  of  most  slender  pro- 
portions, that  will  perhaps  crumble  at  the  first  tread. 
Some  who  have  had  the  courage  to  descend  those  snowy 
chasms  relate  almost  fabulous  tales  of  their  marvellous 
beauty,  and  tell  us  how  they  have  seen  layers  of  snow 
lying  packed  on  green  icy  shelves,  anticipating  by  their 
mimic  stratification  the  arrangements  which  they  will 
receive,  when  in  progress  of  time  they  are  drifted  down 
into  the  substance  of  the  glacier.    It  is  a  realm  of  silence, 
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desolation,  and  awe.  All  trace  of  vegetable  life  has  com- 
]»lete]3^  disappeared.  No  animal,  save  man,  ever  plants  its 
foot  in  these  lonely  wilds,  which  natnre  seems  to  have  ex- 
clnsively  appropriated  for  her  own  domain. 

Bnt  even  natnre's  domain  ninst  have  a  limit ;  and  so 
at  last  we  may  snppose  our  traveller  to  have  arrived  at 
the  end  oHiis  long  journey.  The  end  is  like  the  begin- 
ning. The  surface  of  the  tieve  is  not  always,  or  even 
frequently,  joined  to  the  mountain  snow  by  a  continuous 
surface,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  sketch  we  have 
been  giving  of  its  appearance.  As  the  terminal  face  of 
the  glacier  is  generally  a  precipitous  ice-cliff,  seamed  by 
clefts,  and  ploughed  by  the  falling  blocks  of  the  moraines 
which  are  discharged  over  its  edge;  so  the  head  of  the 
neve  in  most  cases,  breaks  off  abruptly  over  against  the 
slopes  which  hem  it  in.  The  dividing  chasm  is  usually 
far  more  formidable  in  its  dimensions  and  configuration, 
than  most  of  the  crevasses  ;  and  its  formation  is  so  pecu- 
liar that  it  has  received  the  special  name  oHI^er^'Schrund, 
or  *  mountain-cleft.'  On  the  other  side  of  the  JBerg^ 
schrund  rise  the  mountains,  covered  with  snow  to  their 
summits,  wherever  their  sides  are  not  too  steep,  or  disin- 
tegrated by  the  atmospheric  forces  constantly  at  work. 
It  would  be  a  great  error,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the 
dazzling  robe  which  clothes  these  slopes  is  pure  snow, 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  at  lower  levels."'  On 
examination  it  is  found  to  be  compactly  frozen.  Even  the 
very  summits  of  the  peaks  are  crowned  with  an  icy  diadem. 
This  will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  again  remember  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  heat  in  these  elevated  regions.     The 


*  On  this  subject  Saussure  [Voyages  §  530)  quotes  and  adopts 
the  opinion  of  Gruner  "  Sur  les  hautes  montagnes,  et  sur  leur  sum- 
mits converts  de  neiges,  on  ne  trouve  aucune  glace  propreraent 
dite,  mais  une  neige  vieille  et  durcie.''  The  facts  are  wholly  at 
variance  with  this  theory.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  indeed,  is 
so  constantly  swept  by  hurricanes,  that  the  snow  is  rarely  allowed 
10  remain  in  a  state  of  quiet  for  a  sufficient  period  to  permit  it, 
first,  to  thaw,  and  then  to  congeal.  But  the  narrow  summit  of  tlie 
Finster-Aar-Horn,  is  one  sheet  of  most  smooth  and  treacherous  ice, 
which  actually  projects  and  hangs  over  the  e'^ges  of  the  summit, 
like  the  carved  work  of  a  massive  cornice,  exposing  the  incautious 
traveller  to  the  most  imminent  risk.  Similar  icy  cornices  add  to 
the  perils  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Wetterhorn. 
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surface  of  the  snow  melts  by  day  and  is  frozen  by  nif^ht. 
This  process  is  interrupted  during  the  winter  snow-falls — 
the  season,  when  the  supplies  for  maintaining  the  glacier 
are,  so  to  say,  voted  by  the  atmosphere,  and  appropriated 
by  the  ntve.  Wlien  summer  comes  the  surface  of  the 
winter's  fall  resumes  its  alternate  thawing  and  freezing ; 
thus  presenting  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  glittering 
ice-coat  enveloping  the  mountain,  except  in  some  few 
sheltered  nooks,'where  the  thaw  has  been  impeded  or  alto- 
gether prevented,  and  the  unmelted  snow  has  been  able 
to  preserve  its  frozen  crispness  undisturbed.  On  some 
summits,  whose  shape  and  topographical  position  permit 
an  accumulation  of  snow,  the  icy  transformation  is 
specially  favoured,  towering  to  a  slender  acuminated 
cone,  formed  apparently  of  magnificently  green  ci'ystal, 
an<l  so  justifying  the  name  o^  Monte  Cristallo,  which  the 
Italians  have  given  to  such  a  peak — the  Ortler  Spitz,  or 
Awl-Peak,  as  the  Germans  almost  more  expressively 
denominate  it,  in  the  Tyrol. 

We  had  intended  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  several 
theories  which  have  been  proposed,  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion and  motion  of  glaciers,  but  the  length  to  which  our 
observations  have  already  run  forbids  it.  For  our  reader's 
sake  we  are  glad  of  this  inability,  as  it  affords  us  the 
opportunity  of  referring  them  to  Professor  TyndalFs  work 
for  full  details  on  this  most  interesting  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  treated  in  the  clearest  and  most  intel- 
ligible manner.  Of  this  work  we  can  safely  say,  that  no 
language  we  could  use  would  convey  our  appreciation  of 
its  merits.  ,  The  Alpine  traveller  will  recognize  in  it  the 
genuine  and  warm  reflection  of  those  experiences,  the 
recollection  of  which  forms  the  highest  enjoyment  of  his 
life.  While  they  who  have  never  visited  the  wonders  of 
the  glacier  world,  or  whose  tastes  shrink  from  all  serious 
books  as  affbrdin^^  but  dull  reading,  will  find  the  tales  of 
marvel  recorded  in  its  truthful  pages  as  attractive  and 
absorbing  as  any  story  of  wild  adventure  or  the  plot  of  the 
most  alluring  and  popular  work  of  fiction.  For  one  thing 
we  Catholics  owe  Dr.  Tyndall  deep  gratitude,  namely,  his 
vindication  of  the  merits  of  Monseigneur  Rendu,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Annecy,  as  a  glacier  explorer.  He  has  shown 
to  Protestants  the  injustice  they  do  us  when  they  suppose 
that  high  religious  training  is,  amongst  us,  hostile  to  secu- 
lar knowledge  ;  and  has  proved  by  a  practical  illustration 
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that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  physical  phenomena, 
and  a  profound  investigation  of  the  abstruse  hiws  which 
govern  them,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  admitted 
excellence  and  great  repute  as  a  Catholic  bishop. 

The  three  works  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  Article, 
form  together  a  body  of  information  on  the  Western  Alps, 
more  extensive  and  perfect  than  any  hitherto  in  our  pos- 
session. It  is,  as  we  may  naturally  expect,  more  com- 
plete with  regard  to  some  districts  than  to  others.  But, 
even  on  account  of  its  short  coming,  it  is  most  satisfac- 
tory ;  inasmuch  as  by  accurately  ascertaining  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge,  it  defines  the  localities  with  which  it  is 
desirable  that  our  acquaintance  should  become  more  inti- 
mate. Viewed  in  this  way,  the  work  of  the  Alpine  Club 
may  be  regarded  as  a  general  hand-book,  embracing  a 
more  extended  circle  ;  while  the  other  works  are  its  com- 
plements, descending  to  greater  detail,  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  colour  and  finish  some  particular  portions  of 
the  picture  which  was  spread  before  us  in  cartoon  by  the 
former.  Professor  Tyndall  has  most  judiciously  divided  his 
book  into  two  parts,  one  chiefly  narrative,  the  other  chiefly 
scientific,  but  each  so  skilfully  handled  that  the  narrative 
is  never  without  its  lesson  of  instruction,  nor  the  scien- 
tific discussion  dry  or  unentertaining.  His  narrative  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa 
districts,  including  two  ascents  of  these  mountains,  so 
different  in  all  their  accessories,  in  position  and  local 
circunistances,  and  yet  such  rivals  in  sublimity  and 
general  effect.  We  have  also  a  flying  visit  to  the  Tyrol, 
en  route  to  Vienna,  and  a  peep  or  two  at  the  Oberland. 
Of  the  scientific  portion  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion  from  the  extensive  contributions  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  it.  No  pains,  no  trouble,  no  amount 
of  toil  has  been  spared  to  ascertain  every  fact  and  its 
appropriate  explanation,  and  to  elevate  the  conchisions 
which  they  suggest  to  the  rank  of  positive  certainty.  We 
need  only  refer  to  the  expedition  to  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
undertaken  in  the  depth  of  the  severe  weather  of  last 
Christmas.  The  season,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
devotes  to  domestic  enjoyment,  was  spent  by  Dr.  Tyndall 
in  the  snowy  solitude  of  the  glaciers,  amidst  storm  and 
tempest,  such  as  only  rare  winters  bring  even  to  the  Alps, 
rniles  away  from  any  human  abode,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  thermometer  marked  eight 
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degrees  below  the  freezing  point !     It  is  not  often  that 
science  can  produce  such  an  instance  of  abnegation. 

To  Mr.  Wills's  work,  a  sad  interest  attaches  from  the 
*' cold  atmosphere  of  sorrow"  which  ushered  in  its  publi- 
cation. The  chief*  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Sixt,  a  district  lying  quite  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  although  at  the  very  threshold  of 
Chamouni,  from  which  it  is  parted  only  by  a  narrow  ridge 
of  mountains.  Sixt  is  but  half-a-day's  journey  from 
Geneva.  The  road  to  it  branches  off  the  high-road  to 
Bonneville  and  Ghamouni.  Yet  it  is  very  rarely  visited, 
and  has  been  now  described,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time. 
Accident,  rather  than  design,  seems  to  have  originally 
directed  Mr.  Wills  hither;  but  his  first  view  of  it  led  him 
to  rank  it  as  superior  in  beauty  to  any  other  spot  within 
the  whole  range  of  Alpine  scenery,^  Year  after  year  he 
returned  ;  and  each  succeeding  visit  did  but  strengthen 
liis  first  love,  and  colour  more  deeply  his  first  impressions, 
*'  In  the  whole  course  of  my  wanderings,"  he  wrote  home 
to  his  wife,  **  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  exquisitely 
and  perfectly  beautiful.  There  is  not  the  Mont  Blanc 
of  course  ;  but,  excepting  for  that,  Ghamouni  is  not  fit  to 
be  named  in  the  same  day  with  it,  Why  do  not  people  go 
to  Sixt?  I  have  never  seen  a  place  with  so  many  and  so 
great  attractions,"  An  irresistible  longing  came  upon 
him  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  chalet  m  this  happy  valley. 
The  account  of  the  steps  taken  in  order  to  secure  this 
object  of  his  desire,  is  extremely  interesting,  illustrating  as 
it  does,  most  graphically,  the  administrative  system  of  Sar- 
dinia with  reference  to  the  transfer  of  public  property.'^ 
With  much  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
coveted  spot,  and  then  brought  his  wife  to  see  it.     To- 


*  We  regret  that  Mr.  Wills  has  not  seen  the  justice  of  the  oppo- 
sition, which  his  project  received  from  the  Cure  of  Sixt.  Even 
according  to  his  own  representation  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  plain 
that  this  opposition  sprang  solely  from  an  honest,  although  perhaps 
mistaken,  anxiety  of  the  Cure  to  secure  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock.  Mr.  Wills  frankly  declares  him  to  be  an 
enlightened  and  "  educated  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  what 
is  passing  in  the  world  beyond  his  valley."  He  had  therefore  all 
the  less  right  to  characterize  his  views  as  proceeding  from  a  nar- 
row-minded and  ignorant  hostility. 
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gether  they  visited  all  the  romantic  nooks  of  the  valley, — 
together  they  climbed  its  slopes  and  surveyed  its  glaciers, 
for  it  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  glacier  realm, — to- 
gether they  ratified  the  choice  of  their  summer  home, 
planned  its  chalet,  and  arranged  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds. 

"  As  we  left  the  plateau,  avowedly  for  the  last  time  that  season, 
she  said  to  me,  *  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  be  here  together 
again  !' — -words  destined,  alas  I  to  find  a  mournful  echo  in  tlie  com- 
mands of  Providence.  A  disease  so  secret,  so  insidious,  that  its 
very  existence  had  escaped  the  anxious  affections  of  friends,  and 
eluded  the  experienced  vigilance  of  a  most  accomplished  medical 
man,  had  silently  reached  its  climax,  and  suddenly  arrested  the 
mysterious  current  of  life  ;  and  without  time  for  one  farewell,  the 
gentlest  and  most  graceful  spirit  that  ever  was  the  light  and  the 
pride  of  a  happy  home  had  passed  from  earth.'' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  select  from  the  portion  of  the 
volume  dedicated  to  Sixt  passages  for  quotation,  without 
marring  their  interest  and  beauty.  Everything  is  so  fresl), 
so  genuine,  so  novel,  that  we  feel  satisfied  he  who  has  once 
taken  up  the  volume  will  not  lay  it  down  until  he  has 
finished  it, 

Both  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Wills  describe  a  joint 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  on  its  summit  a  self-registering  minimum  ther- 
mometer, with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  winter  temperature  of  that  elevated 
region  descends.  Auguste  Balmat,  the  celebrated  guide, 
was  of  the  party,  as  indeed  he  had  been  the  originator  of 
the  experiment.  On  the  occasion  in  question  (13th  Sep- 
tember, 1858),  the  thermometer  stood  at  -12°.3,  Centigrade, 
or  twenty-one  and  a  half  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  below  the 
freezing  point — an  amount  of  cold  of  which  we  can  have  no 
practical  appreciation.  Mr.  Wills  recounts  in  most  feeling 
and  vivid  language  the  sufferings  of  the  whole  party,  and 
the  appalling  torture  endured  by  Balmat,  whose  hands 
were  frozen."'^'  While  Professor  Tyndall's  description  of  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  and  the  dangers  of  the  ascent, 
if  not  adequate,  which  no  language  could  possibly  be,  is 
certainly  not  unworthy  of  the  unique  marvels  and  awful 
grandeui*  of  the  scene.} 

*  Wills'  Eagle's  Nest,  Chap,  viii.,  pp.  230  246. 
t  Tyudall'a  Glaciers,  pp.  16a-19dt. 
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Our  idea  of  the  Mont  Blanc  district  will  be  much 
enlariTfid  on  reading  the  first  four  chapters  of  Peaks,  Passes, 
arid  Glaciers,  vf\\\c\\  are  devoted  to  excursions  within  its 
precincts.  The  second  of  these  chapters,  (which  in  strict 
geographical  order  on^rht  to  have  been  the  first,)  is  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Tyndall,  and  describes  **  a  day  among  the 
Seracs"  of  the  Col  du  Geant.  It  is  a  most  animated 
sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of  conformation  which  the  gla- 
ciers around  Mont  Blanc,  in  common  with  many  others  in 
similar  situations,  derive  from  their  descent  throngh  deep 
mountainous  ravines,  along  rocky  beds,  and  over  steep 
precipices.  The  amorphous  dislocation  of  the  ice,  the  very- 
unsteadiness  of  its  discontinuity,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  hazard  of  making  one's  way  over  such 
a  chopping  sea  of  solid  but  jostling  materials,  are  briefly 
but  vividly  sketched.  We  shall  quote  one  passage  which 
gives  a  picture  that  will  be  recognized  by  every  visitor  of 
Chamouni  as  a  family-likeness.  It  extends  to  considerable 
length,  but  we  shall  not  detract  from  its  efi'ect  by  curtail- 
ment. 

"The  vast  mass  of  snow  collected  on  the  plateau  of  the  Col  du 
Geant,  and  compressed  to  ice  by  its  own  weight,  reaches  the  throat 
of  the  valley,  which  stretches  from  the  rocks  called  Le  Rognon  to 
the  promontory  of  L' Aiguille  Noire.  Through  this  defile  it  is 
forced,  falling  steeply,  and  forming  one  of  the  grandest  ice-cascades 
in  the  Alps.  At  the  summit  it  is  broken  into  transverse  chasms  of 
enormous  width  and  depth  ;  the  ridges  between  these  break  across 
again,  and  form  those  castellated  masses  to  which  the  name  of 
Seracs  has  been  applied.  In  descending  the  cascade,  the  ice  is 
crushed  and  riven  ;  ruined  towers,  which  have  tumbled  from  the 
summit  cumber  the  slope,  and  smooth  vertical  precipices  of  ice 
rise  in  succession  out  of  the  ruins.  At  the  base  of  the  fall  the 
broken  masses  are  again  squeezed  together  but  the  confusion  is 
still  great,  and  the  glacier  is  here  tossed  into  billowy  shapes, 
scooped  into  caverns,  and  cut  into  gorges  by  torrents  which  expand 
here  and  there  into  deep  green  lakes 

"  Across  this  portion  of  the  glacier  we  proceeded  westward,  pur- 
posing to  attempt  the  ascent  at  the  Rognon  side.  Our  work  soon 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  perils  and  difficulties  thickened  round 
us  as  we  advanced.  The  confusion  of  ice-pinnacles,  crags,  and 
chasms,  amid  which  we  hewed  our  way,  was  very  bewildering. 
Plates  of  ice  jutted  from  the  glacier  like  enormous  fins,  along  the 
edges  of  which  we  had  to  walk  ;  and  often,  while  perched  upon  these 
eminences,  we  were  flanked  right  and  left  by  crevasses,  the  depth 
of  which  might  be  inferred  from  their  impenetrable  gloom.     At 
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some  places  forces  of  extreme  complexity  had  acted  on  the  mass  ; 
the  ridges'were  broken  into  columns,  and  some  of  these  were  twisted 
half  round,  as  if  with  a  vertical  motion  ;  while  the  chasms  were  cut 
up  into  shafts  which  resembled  gigantic  honey-combs,  round  the 
edges  of  which  we  crept  tortuously.  Our  work  was  very  difficult, 
sometimes  disheartening  ;  nevertheless,  our  inspiration  was,  that 
what  man  has  done  man  may  do,  and  we  accordingly  persevered. 

*•  Looking  to  the  right,  I  suddenly  became  aware  that  high  above 
us,  a  multitude  of  crags  and  leaning  columns  of  ice,  on  the  stability 
of  which  we  could  not  for  an  instant  calculate,  covered  the  pre- 
cipitous incline.  We  were  not  long  without  an  illustration  of  the 
peril  of  our  situation.  We  had  reached  a  position  where  massive 
ice-cliflfs  protected  us  on  one  side,  while  in  front  of  us  was  a  space 
more  open  than  any  we  had  yet  passed  ;  the  reason  being  tliat  the 
ice  avalanches  had  chosen  it  for  their  principal  path.  We  had  just 
stepped  upon  this  space  when  a  peal  above  us  brought  us  to  a  stand. 
Crash  !  crash  !  crash  1  nearer  and  nearer,  the  sound  becoming  more 
continuous  and  confused,  as  the  descending  masses  broke  into 
smaller  blocks.  Onward  they  came  !  boulders  half-aton  and  more 
in  weight,  leaping  down  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  fury,  as  if  their  sole 
mission  was  to  crush  the  seracs  to  powder.  Some  of  them,  on 
striking  the  ice,  rebounded  like  elastic  balls,  described  parabolas 
through  the  air  again,  madly  smote  the  ice,  and  scattered  its  dust 
like  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  blocks  were  deflected  by  the 
collision  with  the  glacier,  and  were  carried  past  us,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  where  we  stood.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  an 
exhibition  of  force  at  all  comparable  to  this,  and  its  proximity  ren- 
dered  that  fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would  have  been  sublime. 

'*  Unbroken  spaces,  covered  with  snow,  now  began  to  spread 
between  the  crevasses  ;  these  latter,  however,  became  larger,  and 
were  generally  placed  end  to  end  en  echelon.  The  extremities  of  the 
chasm  ran  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  distance,  one  being 
separated  from  the  other,  throughout  this  distance,  by  a  wall  of 
incipient  ice,  coped  at  the  top  by  snow.  At  some  places,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  partition  between  the  fissures  has  melted  away,  leaving 
the  chasm  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  snow,  the  capacity  of  which  to 
bear  us  was  often  a  matter  of  delicate  experiment.  Over  these 
bridges  we  stepped  as  lightly  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
we  could  not  at  all  guess  at  the  state  of  matters  underneath  the 
covering  of  snow  .  .  .  Further  up  in  the  neve  the  fissures  became 
less  frequent,  but  some  of  them  were  of  great  depth  and  width.  On 
those  silent  heights  there  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 
aspect  of  the  crevasses,  yawning  gloomily  day  and  night,  as  if  with  a 
never  satisfied  hunger.  We  stumbled  on  the  skeleton  of  a  chamois, 
which  had  probably  met  its  death  by  falling  into  a  chasm  and  been 
disgorged  lower  down.  But  a  thousand  chamois  between  these 
cavernous  jaws  wouhi  not  make  a  mouthful.  I  scarcely  knew  which 
to  choose — these  pitfalls  of  the  neve,  or  the  avalanches  ;  the  latter 
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are  terrible  but  tliej'  are  grand  outspoken  things  ;  the  ice-craga 
proclaim  from  their  heights,  *  Do  not  trust  us,  we  are  momentary 
and  merciless.*  They  wear  the  aspect  of  hostility  undisguised  ;  but 
tiiese  charms  of  the  nhe  are  typified  by  the  treachery  of  the  moral 
world  ;  they  hide  themselves  under  shining  coverlets  of  snow,  and 
compass  their  ends  by  dissimulation.'' — Peaks^  etc.  pp.  33-36. 

Verily,  we  covet  many  such  papers  from  Professor 
Tyndal'l. 

The  first  chapter  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wills,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Alpine  travellers,  and  describes  in  glowing  lan- 
guage the  passage  from  the  Col  de  Balme  to  Orsieres 
across  the  difficult  glaciers  du  Tour,  de  Trient,  and  de 
Salena.  It  had  been  previously  effected,  in  1850,  by  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  and  since  the  successful  experiment  of  Mr. 
Wills  and  his  companions,  has  been  made  by  two  or  three 
parties.  The  paper  is  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling  over  broken  glaciers.  Here  is  a  de- 
scription of  an  unexpected  night  bivouac  up  among  the  cliffs 
which  overhang  the  last-named  glacier.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate it,  the  reader  should  know  that  the  party  had  expected 
to  have  reached  comfortable  quarters  at  Orsieres,  long 
before  the  hour  at  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had 
compelled  them  to  halt ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
repast,  had  not  tasted  food  since  six  a.m. 

*'  With  some  anxiety  we  examined  the  contents  of  the  knapsacks. 
Wo  found  a  small  quantity  of  mutton  and  three  or  four  pounds  of 
bread,  half  a  flask  of  kirschwasser,  a  few  raisins,  some  chocolate, 
and  a  tolerable  supply  of  sugar  ;  not  too  much  for  five  men,  who 
had  been  walking  more  than  twelve  hours.  Happily,  Balmat  had 
some  citric  acid  and  lemon  essence  in  his  pocket,  by  the  help  of 
wliich  and  the  sugar,  we  turned  the  water  into  an  excellent  and 
most  refreshing  lemonade.  Still,  we  had  to  sup  on  half  rations,  or 
something  less.  My  companions  fortified  themselves  against  the 
cold  with  kirschwasser,  but  to  me  it  is  a  nauseous  and  horrible  com- 
pound, which  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce  me  to  touch,  so 
that  I  was  fain  to  content  myself  with  the  lemonade, — rather  a  cool 
*  night-cap'  on  the  bare  mountain  side. 

"  Before  Ijing  down  to  seek  such  rest  as  we  could  get,  we  divided 
the   night  into  five  watches.     We  considered  that  an  hour  and  a 

quarter  apiece  would  carry  us  through  the  night It  was  not 

till  we  came  to  lie  down  that  we  fully  appreciated  the  comfort  of  our 
bivouac.  The  slope  on  which  we  were  encamped  was  so  steep,  that 
no  one  who  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  hole  in  which 
to  nestle  could  keep  himself  from  slipping,  especially  as  the  bil- 
berry bushes  on  which  we  lay  were  soaking  wet  with  the  heavy  dew. 
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W.,  who  is  great  at  sleeping,  with  admirable  instinct  found  a  most 
■eligible  hollow  close  'against  the  fire,  where  the  only  danger  he 
incurred  was  that  of  being  scorched  ;  but  it  was  the  only  place  of 
the  kind ;  and  after  trying  every  spot  which  seemed  to  give  the 
slightest  promise  of  support,  and  finding  tliat  nowhere  could  I  keep 
myself  from  slipping  down,  except  by  clinging  to  the  wet  bushes,  I 
was  obliged  to  desert  the  fire  and  betake  myself  to  the  under  side 
of  a  boulder  about  thirty  yards  off,  where  I  had  tlie  double  advan- 
tage of  a  hollow  to  sit  in  and  a  back  to  lean  against.  Here  I  tied 
my  handkerchief  over  my  head,  and  tried  to  think  I  was  very  warm 
and  comfortable  ;  but  I  was  not  so  successful  as  not  to  be  very  glad 
when  Balmat  brought  me  a  large  stone,  which  he  had  heated  in  tlie 
embers  of  our  fire,  to  sit  upon. 

••  It  was  a  night  I  would  not  have  missed,  with  all  its  inconve- 
niences. The  stars  shone  bright  and  clear  out  of  the  sky  of  jet  ; 
not  a  wreath  of  vapour  could  be  seen  ;  the  solemn  glacier  far  bv 
neath  us,  showed  dimly  through  the  gloom,  with  a  dead  and  spectral 
white,  as  if  it  had  been  some  mighty  giant  lying  in  his  shroud.  The 
crags  beyond  it  were  sombre  as  a  funeral  pall,  and  in  the  darkness, 
seemed  to  rise  to  such  an  enormous  height,  that  the  eye  grew  weary 
of  wandering  upwards,  before  their  massive  ebony  was  relieved  by 
the  liquid  and  transparent  blackness  of  the  sky,  with  its  thousand 
glittering  points  of  light.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  awful  stillness  of 
the  scene,  except  the  faint  dashing  of  the  distatit  torrent  which  we 
had  sought  so  unsuccessfully,  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  R. 
heaped  upon  it  fresh  armfuls  of  bilberries  and  rhododendrons.  Oc- 
casionally, by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  flames,  I  could  see  his  form 
moving  slowly  and  noiselessly  about,  now  in  bold  relief  against  the 
ruddy  light,  now  half  hidden  by  the  curling  smoke,  now  illuminated 
by  the  blaze,  as  he  passed  round  to  the  other  side  in  search  of  fuel, 
quite  unconscious  of  how  much  he  was  adding  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  home,  and  of  those  who, 
not  improbably,  were  at  that  very  moment  thinking  of  me,  little 
dreaming  that  I  was  lying  out  on  the  side  of  a  glacier,  many  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  with  nothing  between  me  and  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought,  and  led  me  gently  back  to 
another  bivouac  beneath  a  rock  by  the  Lax  de  Tacul,  and  thence 
to  many  an  Alpine  wandering  enjoyed  in  the  same  good  company." 
—-FeakSf  etc.,  pp.  18--J0. 

Ill  the  year  1855,  six  young  Englishmen,  unaccompanied 
by  guides,  accomplished  the  feat  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc 
by  a  new  route  from  St.  Gervais.  We  have  here,  in  the 
third  chapter,  an  account  of  four  attempts  to  complete  and 
improve  this  route,  one  of  which  resulted  in  a  large  party 
having  to  grope  their  way,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
amidst  torrents  of  rain,  down  the  icy  sides  of  the  Aiguille 
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du  Goute,  and  across  the  perilous  crevasses  of  the  Glacier 
de  Bionassay.  The  object  of  these  efforts  was  to  establish 
a  passage  to  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Savoy  side  different 
from  the  established  one  from  Chamouni  by  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  and  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  descend- 
ing to  the  Grand  Plateau.  It  is  hoped,  that  from  some 
ix)int  of  this  new  route  (if  it  be  feasible  at  all)  another  way 
may  be  discovered  leading  down  into  Italy — thus  resolving 
the  problem  of  passing  from  Chamouni  to  Courmayeur 
over  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Beyond  the  scientific 
advantage  of  knowing  whether  such  passages  exist,  we  do 
not  consider  that  their  discovery  can  be  of  any  practical 
utility.  They  must  lead  across  the  dangerous  neje  at  the 
head  of  the  southern  glacier  de  Miage — an  obstacle  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  their  ever  being  adopted  by  travellers. 

Following  the  mountain  range,  we  are  taken  from  Mont 
Blanc  to  Monte  Rosa,  across  the  outlying  district  which 
includes  the  Velan,  the  Combins,  and  the  Graffeneire, 
and  many  other  magnificent  peaks  and  passes.  The 
savage  defile  known  as  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  occupies  the 
centre  line  of  the  whole  region  and  is  famous  on  account 
of  a  terrible  catastrophe  of  which  it  was  the  theatre  in 
1818.  The  severe  winter  of  1810-11  had  accumulated  so 
large  a  quantity  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  that  the 
avalanches  which  fell  in  the  succeeding  spring  far  exceeded 
the  average  in  number  and  magnitude.  The  summer 
suns  were  not  sufficient  to  melt  them,  and  the  result  was 
the  formation  of  a  spurious  glacier,  in  front  of  the  regular 
glacier  Getroz,  right  across  the  course  of  one  of  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  east  branch  of  the  Dranse,  at  a  point  where  the 
gorge  through  which  it  flows  was  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide.  The  natural  course  of  such  a  formation  is  to 
grow  ;  but  few  fears  were  entertained  so  long  as  the  usual 
turbid  stream  issued  from  its  base.  However,  in  the  six 
years  intervening  between  1811  and  1817,  in  consequence 
of  the  obstruction,  a  lake  was  gradually  formed  between 
the  two  glaciers.  The  winter  of  1817  was  abnormally 
severe,  and  the  opening  from  the  ice-cavern  through  which 
the  rivulet  issued  became  unfortunately  frozen  up  so 
firmly,  that  when  spring  came  the  head  of  the  stream  was 
dry,  and  its  waters  were  thus  intercepted  and  went  to 
swell  the  volume  of  the  intermediate  lake.  Rapidly 
this  increased  in  size,  receiving  additional  supplies  from 
the  melting  snows  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  and 
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glaciers.  In  autumn,  1817,  It  was  but  fifty  feet  deep;  iu 
the  beg'muing  of  May,  1818  it  was  in  some  places  two 
linndred  and  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  continued  to  rise  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  eight  inches,  or  the  amazing  amount 
of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tuns  daily. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Venetz,  a  most  able 
engineer,  and  afterwards  so  famous  amongst  glacier  theo- 
rists, a  channel  was  cut  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  super- 
fluous water.  Tliis  novel  operation  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  and  with  constant  danger  to  the  work- 
men engaged  in  it;  but  it  was  finally  completed  within 
thirty  days  from  its  commencement.  On  the  13th  of 
June,  the  day  on  which  the  waters  first  entered  it,  the 
lake  was  about  11000  feet  long,  its  average  breadth  was  400 
feet,  its  average  depth  200  feet,  and  its  contents  amounted 
at  least  to  nearly  twenty-two  million  tuns.  The  success 
of  the  engineering  experiment  was  so  very  great,  that  the 
rush  actually  deepened  the  channel,  carrying  otf  within 
three  days  and  a  half  over  six  and  a  half  million  tuns  of 
water  ;  and  in  time  the  current  might  have  worn  for  itself 
so  deep  a  bed,  as  not  merely  to  carry  off  the  accumulated 
contents  of  the  lake,  but  to  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the 
accidental  icy  formation  itself.  But,  meantime,  causes  were 
[it  work  which  could  hardily  have  existed  iu  the  case  of  a 
regular  glacier;  and — whether  owing  to  a  disintegration  of 
the  mass,  caused  by  the  infiltration  of  water  and  the 
foreign  substances  which  it  brought  with  it,  or  from  the 
enormous  pressure  at  an  extremity  of  the  ice  wall,  where  it 
joined.some  detached  pieces  of  rock, — it  suddenly  gave  way 
on  the  16th  of  June.  Nearly  fifteen  million  tuns  of  water 
— an  almost  inconceivable  mass — were  instantly  precipi- 
tated down  the  valley.  The  avm'age  velocity  of  the 
flood  has  been  estimated  at  thirty-three  feet  per  second, 
or  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  of  motion, 
to  realize  which  we  must  seek  for  a  parallel  in  railway 
speed.  The  people  of  the  valley  had  been  long  prepared 
for  this  catastrophe.  Signals  "wqyq  made  the  moment  it 
occurred,  but  how  unavailing  such  signals  nmst  have 
proved  for  all  practical  purposes  we  ma,y  readily  under^ 
stand,  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  position  of  an  unfor^ 
tunate  man  surprised  on  a  railway  by  a  train  racing  after 
him  at  the  rate  of  over  twenty- two  miles  an  hour.  Yet, 
terrible  as  this  position  would  undoubtedly  be  it  is  not 
altogether  so  hopeless  as  the  situation  of  those  who  were 
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surprised  by  the  flood  of  tlie  burst  glacier ;  aud  wheu  we  find 
that  not  more  than  about  lifty  lives  were  lost,  we  must 
rather  wonder  that  the  cakimity  did  not  overtake  a  much 
larger  number.  The  viUage  of  Bagnes  was  overwhelmed, 
and  many  other  viHages  and  the  town  of  Martigny  suf- 
fered considerable  damage.  The  escape  of  the  village  of 
Beauvernier  was  almost  miraculous.  The  flood  was  seen 
passing  like  an  arrow  by  the  side  of  the  village  without 
touching  it,  although  much  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  A  rock  which  projected  into  the  valley,  served  to 
divert  the  direction  of  the  torrent.  Not  only  houses  aud 
chalets  were  carried  away,  but  even  extensive  forests,  and 
for  a  long  distance  the  very  soil  was  washed  off  from  the 
rocks,  and  a  wild  tract  of  savage  desolation  attests  to  this 
day  the  fearful  power  of  a  burst  glacier.  By  a  providential 
circumstance,  the  same  causes  which  had  produced  this 
terrible  accident,  had  rendered  the  waters  of  the  Rhone 
uncommonly  low,  so  that  the  bed  of  the  river  was  capa- 
ble of  carrying  off  this  immense  addition  to  its  normal 
contents.  Otherwise  the  damage  would  have  been  fear- 
fully increased.  As  it  was,  the  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  at  1,200,000  francs ;  an  appalling  calamity  for 
an  Alpine  district.''  To  obviate,  if  possible  a  recurrence 
of  so  fearful  a  catastrophe,  gangs  of  workmen  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  cutting  away  the  face  of  the  danger- 
ous glacier  Getroz,  and  thus  prevent  its  advance  into  the 
valley. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Matthews — than  whom  a 
pleasanter  or  more  energetic  companion  we  could  not 
desire — we  can  find  our  way  out  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  over 
the  Col  du  Mont  Rouge,  some  ten  thousand  or  eleven 
thousand  feet  high,  and  so  by  the  Oombe  d'Arolla  to 
Haudieres,  a  little  village  at  the  head  of  the  lovely  Val 
d'Erin.  Arrived  there,  we  shall  again  place  ourselves 
in'the  hands  of  Mr.  Wills,  and  with  him  turn  southward. 
Following  the  course  of  the  torrent  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  great  Perpecle  glacier,  one  of  the  largest  in  Switzer- 
land, scaling  the  precipices  of  the  Dent  Blanche  as  we 
ascend,  and  looking  up  wonderingly  at  *'  its  grand  white 
peak  and  shaggy  sides,  towering  apparently  to  an  immea- 


*  All  interesting  account   of  this   inundation  is  to  he  found  iii 
Simond's  Switzerland,  vol.  1. 
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surable  height.''  After  a  pleasant  but  toilsome  journey  of 
nine  hours,  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  Col  d'Erin, 
which  some  measurements  place  so  high  as  11,939  feet. 

**  Fortunately  for  the  effect  of  the  scene,  you  can  scarcely  see  any 
tiling  of  what  lies  beyond  the  Col  till  within  a  very  few  paces  of  it. 
These  few  paces  are  suflScient  to  disclose,  in  a  few  moments,  a 
scene  of  novel  character  and  unsurpassed  magnificence 

**Tlie  long  low  wall  of  snow  close  on  our  left,  was  suddenly 
replaced  by  no  less  wonderful  an  object  than  the  peak  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn  itself,  not  six  miles  distant  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
stood,  and  still  between  tliree  and  four  tliousand  feet  above  us, 
presenting  to  our  astonished  gaze  a  sheer  precipice  of  nearly  seven 
thousand  feet  from  the  summit  to  the  glacier  Ziuutt  below  ;  the 
strata  in  many  places  so  quaintly  twisted  and  contorted  as  to  strike 
the  eye  at  once  on  beholding  it,  and  to  suggest  the  thought  what 
awful  convulsions  must  have  been  nature's  birth-throes  when  this 
gigantic  object  was  produced.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  Matterhorn  as  beheld  from  this  point. 
As  seen  from  Zermatt  and  from  all  the  more  usual  points  of  view,  the 
mountain  presents  itself  edgeways  rather  than  sideways,  so  that 
joti  look  directly,  not  upon  a  face  of  rock,  but  upon  a  sharp  aretey 
sloping  down  towards  you,  with  immense  precipices  on  either  side  ; 
but  here  we  were  face  to  face  with  one  of  these  precipitous  walls, 
and  perceived  for  the  first  time  its  real  height  and  steepness.  I 
doubt  if  anywhere  else  in  Europe  such  a  precipice  is  to  be  seen. 
For  thousands  of  feet  together,  it  is  too  steep  to  be  able  to  retain 
any  but  the  lightest  and  most  scattered  deposit  of  snow  :  and  as  the 
eye  ranges  over  its  rugged  surface  the  huge  mass  tapers,  now 
gently,  now  abruptly,  till  it  ends  in  a  narrow  blunted  ridge  of  rock, 
far  up  in  the  blue  sky,  yet  so  near  as  to  be  seen  with  wonderful 
distinctness.  Nor  is  this  great  peak  an  object  of  solitary  grandeur. 
Considerably  nearer  to  our  Col,  in  fact,  just  opposite  the  opening, 
is  the  Dent  d'Erin,  not  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  Matterhorn 
itself,  and  ending  in  a  huge  system  of  precipices,  equally  abrupt 
and  inaccessible  with  those  of  its  more  gigantic  neighbour.  Its 
inferior  elevation,  and  the  greater  height  of  the  glaciers  out  of 
which  it  springs,  alone  detract  from  its  comparative  magnitude.  It 
has  a  sharper  and  more  graceful  outline  :  its  precipices  are  still 
more  abrupt  though  not  so  profound  :  there  are  purer  and  whiter 
snows  about  the  base  of  its  pinnacles;  and  beneath  its  faces  of  rock 
a  beautiful  curtain  of  glacier,  so  steep  as  to  give  one  the  impression 
of  a  precipice  of  ice,  connects  it  with  the  glacier  of  Zinutt.  It  is 
connected  also  with  the  Matterhorn,  by  one  long,  unbroken  sweep 
of  rock,  sometimes  bare,  sometimes  clothed  with  a  'similar  graceful 
curtain  of  ice,  steeper  and  loftier  than  any  other  I  remember  to  have 
seen.     Looking  at  these  remarkable  masses  of  ice,  you  get  some 
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little  notion  of  how  steep  the  faces  of  ronk  must  be  on  which 
neither  ice  nor  snow  can  lie,  when  you  see  ice  lying  for  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  to;^ether  in  a  hank  so  like  a  precipice  as  this.  In 
all  my  Alpine  wandering-?,  I  have  never  seen  a  prospect  which 
seemed  to  me  quite  so  full  of  majesty  as  this." — Wills,  EagU^s  Nest, 
pp.  274-276. 

A  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  a  passage  over  a  dangerous 
hergschrund,  a  run  down  the  Zinutt  glacier,  a  passing 
glance  at  its  neighbour  of  Hornli,  a  peep  at  the  Schvvarze 
See,  and  we  are  in  the  pleasant  meadows  of  Zerniatt,  that 
oasis  amidst  the  '*  destroyed"  pasturages.  Zermatt  is,  (or 
rather  was,  for  tourist  influences  are  rapidly  degrading  it 
to  the  level  of  Chaniouni,)  a  lovely  spot  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  glacier  scenery  which  lies  grouped  in  such  profusion 
and  wondrous  sublimity  around  Monte  Rosa.  Fixing  its 
temporary  head  quarters  here,  the  work  of  the  Alpine 
Ohih  conducts  us,  northward  and  southward,  by  ways  pre- 
viously untold  across  cols  and  passes  first  revealed  to  the 
travelling  world  hy  its  authors ;  introducing  us,  by  the 
way,  to  other  passes  which  local  traditions  aver  to  have 
been  formerly  in  almost  daily  use,  but  which  have  re- 
mained untrodden  by  other  feet  than  those  of  the  chamois 
for  a  period  dating  back  far  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 
One  of  these  excursions  leads  us  from  Zermatt,  over  the 
Trift  glacier,  to  the  Trift  pass,  some  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whence  the  whole  panorama  of 
the  Monte  Rosa  district  is  suddenly  and  most  distinctly 
brought  to  view;  thence  on,  over  the  Zinal  glacier,  to 
the  out-of-the-way  and  most  romantic  Einfisch  Thai.  The 
usual  incidents  of  Alpine  climbing  are  diversified  by  a 
humorous  account  of  a  pic-nic  on  the  neve,  interrupted  by 
a  furious  cannonade  of  boulders  crashing  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  Trifthorn.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  these  excursions,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Ball,  from  Zermatt  to 
Ayas,  on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  Monte  Rosa.  It  gives 
us  some  most  important  observations  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  great  Findelen  and  Gorner  glaciers,  whose  advance  and 
retrocession  seem  to  be  mutually  dependent  in  some 
imascertained  reciprocal  ratio.  We  have  also  some  other 
»  equally  useful  observations  on  the  rate  of  increase  and 
K  diminution  of  moonlight  and  twilight,  and  their  compara- 
■  tive  intensity  in  the  High  Alps,  and  on  the  strange 
P     acoustic  delusions  to  which  travellers  in  these  ice-realms 
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are  frequently  subject.  The  whole  is  told  iu  a  familiar 
style,  easily  coiupreliensible  by  the  most  unscientific  reader. 
VVe  have  another  brief  but  pleasant  account  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Mischabel-Dom— one  of  the  four  peaks  of  the  Saas- 
grat — if  indeed  anything  so  terrible  can  be  called  pleasant. 
The  last  few  hundred  yards  of  the  ascent  are  a  sheer  edge 
that  seems  almost  perpendicular.  From  the  summit  Zer- 
matt  can  be  seen  most  distinctly,  although  it  is  some  miles 
distant,  and  some  ten  thousand  feet  below.  We  pass  on 
to  the  Saas-thal  and  climb  the  steep  Laquinhorn,  as  the 
southern  peak  of  the  Fletsch-horn  is  called,  under  the 
escort  of  that  first  of  Alpine  travellers,  and  most  wor- 
thy man,  Herr  Imseng,  the  Cure  of  Saas  ;  and  then  again 
up  the  Allelein-horn,  never  before  intruded  upon  by  tour- 
ist's foot.  Monte  Rosa  itself  is  not  touched  upon,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  most  judiciously  :  the  object  of  the  work 
being  to  sketch  a  panorama  of  the  Western  Alps,  not  to 
describe  scenes  often  depicted  before.  But  the  deficiency, 
if  any  one  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  such,  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  Mr.  Wills,"' — who  gives  a  most  graphic  and 
entertaining  account  of  an  ascent,  performed  a  week  after 
the  fearful  expedition  to  Mont  Blanc  already  referred  to  — 
and  by  Professor  Tyndallt — who  was  so  enamoured  with 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  place,  that  he  actually 
ascended  twice  within  eight  days,  the  second  time  alone  ! 
— a  perilous  feat  which  he  records,  but  neither  boasts  of  nor 
excuses.  On  his  first  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,  Dr.  Tyndall 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  six- 
leaved  snow-flowers,  a  phenomenon  which  he  explains  iu 
the  second  part  of  his  ivolume,  and  which  has  led  him  to 
some  most  interesting  experiments  and  discoveries. 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  by  the  Alpine  Club  to  the 
Oberland  ;  all  introducing  us  to  scenes  which  were  either 
not  at  all,  or  but  only  imperfectly  known.  We  have 
an  ascent  of  the  Finster-aar-horn,  and  the  Shreckhorn,  a 
passage  from  the  Grimsel  to  Grindelwald  by  the  Strahleck, 
and  a  journey  all  along  the  Aletsch  glacier,  the  largest  in 
Switzerland,  up  to  its  very  neve,  and  across  the  Col  de 
la  Jungfrau,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enchanting 


*  Eaglet  Nest,  chap.  x.  p.  288. 
t   Glaciers,  pp  122-133,  and  151-160. 
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excursions  of  the  whole  vohime.'^     Followmg  the  main 
chain  of  the  OberUmd,  we  have  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  wild 
and  fantastic  range  between  Berne  and  the  Valais,  west- 
ward of  the  Genimi  pass,  a  locality  scarcely  ever  visited  by 
strangers,  although  it  comprises  every  variety  of  beauty,  and 
is  intersected  by  passes,  which,  for  savage  grandeur  may 
vie  with  any  of  their  more  famous  fellows.   Turning  north- 
wards, another  chapter  gives  us  a  description  of  the  Alps 
of  Glarus  and  the  adjoining  district,  a  part  of  Switzerland 
little  visited  and  less  known  by  Englishmen.     But,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  suggestive  chapter  of  the  entire  volume 
is  that  which  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  a  night  spent  on 
the  summit  of  the  Bristenstock,  a  peak  some  10,000  feet 
liigh,  overhanging  the  St.  Gothard  road  on  the  north-east. 
This  *' adventure"  happened  to  two  of  the  heroes  of  the 
guideless  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  who,  trusting  to  their 
good  fortune  on  that  occasion,  made  this  ascent  also  with- 
out guides.     Having  lost  their  way,  and  being  unable  to 
descend,  they  were  surprised  by  night  on  the  summit  of  a 
yidge  perpetually   covered  with   snow.      The  occurrence 
itself  pronounces  the  strongest  condemnation  of  this  fool- 
hardiness  of  attempting  such  journeys,  and  incurring  such 
fearful  risks  without  guides.     It  is  to  this,  and  to  similar 
stupid  displays  of  folly,  that  almost  every  Alpine  accident 
amongst  tourists  may  be  traced.  It  is  only  brainless  young 
men,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  localities,  who  are  guilty  of 
this  criminal  recklessness.    The  really  veteran  and  accom- 
plished travellers — the  men  whose  large  experiences  and 
varied  resources,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  many  years, 
might  be  supposed  to  warrant  self-confidence — never  think 
of  exposing  themselves  to  such  dangers.     They  are  loud 
in  inculcating  the  great  security,  apart  from  other  advan- 
tages, which  is  always  obtained  by  the  presence  of  trained 
guides.      We  referred,  just  now,  to  Professor  TyndalFs 
ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  alone.     We  must  remember  that 
he  had  accomplished  the  same  journey,  in  the  usual  way, 
only  seven  days  previously,  noting  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  route ;  that  he  was  a  practised  cragsman  and  glacier 
climber;  and,  above  all,  that  he  was  actually  treading  in 


*  The  Strahleck,  Finster-aar-horn  and  neighbouring  glaciers,  are 
vividly  described  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  Pro- 
fessor Tjndairs  book.  ^^ 
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the  footsteps  of  a  party  who  only  preceded  him  by  a  couple 
of  hours,  within  sight  of  whom  he  was  during  almost  the 
entire  journey,  and  whose  track  he  carefully  followed. 
Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  reflections  with  which  he  closes  his 
narrative  of  this  ascent. 

**  I  think  it  right  to  say  one  earnest  word  in  connexion  with  tliig 
ascent  ;  and  the  more  so  as  I  believe  a  notion  is  growing  prevalent 
that  half  what  is  said  and  written  about  the  dangers  of  the  Alps  is 
mere  humbug.  No  doubt  exaggeration  is  not  rare,  but  I  would  em- 
phatically warn  my  readers  against  acting  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  general.  The  dangers  of  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and 
other  mountains,  are  real,  and,  if  not  properly  provided  against, 
may  be  terrible.  I  have  been  much  accustomed  to  be  alone  upon 
the  glaciers,  but  sometimes,  even  when  a  guide  was  in  front  of  me, 
I  have  felt  an  extreme  longing  to  have  a  second  one  behind  me. 
Less  than  two  good  ones  I  think  an  arduous  climber  ought  not  to 
have  ;  and  if  climbing  without  guides  were  to  become  hiibitual, 
deplorable  consequences  would  assuredly  sooner  or  later  ensue." — 
Tyndall's  Glaciers,  page  160. 

We  fear  we  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
So  we  shall  conclude  by  telHng  them,  that  the  present 
edition  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  contains  some 
most  valuable  suggestions  for  Alpine  travellers,  a  classifi- 
cation of  unascended  peaks  to  stimulate  climbing  ambition, 
and  a  tariff  of*  guide  and  other  charges ;  and  by  commend- 
ing it  most  warmly  to  the  perusal  of  all. 

There  can  be  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the  great 
change  which  has  come  over  our  national  habits,  than  the 
striking  contrast  which  this  little  volume  presents,  in  the 
freshness,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  scenes  which  it 
describes,  to  any  corresponding  work  of  half  a  century 
back.  The  district  which  it  traverses  in  its  rambles  in 
about  150  English  miles  in  length,  stretching  from 
Savoy  nearly  across  Switzerland,  and  rich  in  the  most 
impressive  features  of  wildness,  beauty,  and  grandeur. 
There  was  a  time—and  that  not  so  very  long  ago — when 
the  public  acquaintance  with  the  Alpine  world  was 
confined  to  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  not  yet  quite  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  since  the  first  visitors  penetrated  into 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  In  the  year  1741,  the  celebrated 
Oriental  traveller  Pocock  happened  to  be  in  Geneva, 
then  one  of  the  great  fashionable  centres  of  the  Continent. 
He  was  challenged  to  produce  from  his  large  experience  of 
wonders  and  of  horrors  HnvthW  to  equal  the  awful  gran- 
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deurof  tlie  Montagnes  Maudites  and  their  Alpine  brethren. 
Their  lonely  terrors  and  savage  grandenr  were  painted  for 
him  in  those  glowing  colonrs,  with  which  fancy  loves  to 
clothe  unseen  greatness;  and  strange  tales  were  whispered 
in  his  ear  of  the  wild  appearance  and  fierce  manners  of  the 
barbarons  mountaineers  who  dwelt  within  their  valleys. 
They  were  the  same  stories  with  which  the  Genius  of  the 
Alps  two  thousand  years  before  had  essayed  to  warn  Hanni- 
bal from  invading  his  domain,  only  rendered  infinitely  more 
probable  by  being  now  repeated  in  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  intelligence  and  refinement  in  Europe.  Pocock's  curio- 
sity was  thoroughly  roused.  He  who  had  traversed  so 
many  lands  and  passed  through  so  many  strange  scenes, 
burned  to  penetrate  the  solitude  in  which  those  hoary  ice- 
kings  had  so  long  reigned  undisturbed.  He  found  a  ready 
companion  in  an  adventurous  fellow-countryman  named 
Windham.  They  procured  all  the  information  they  could 
about  the  unknown  land.  They  obtained  passports  recom- 
mending them  warmly  to  all  public  authorities,  and  con- 
ferring on  theni  large  powers  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  all  emergencies.  They  also  obtained  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
engaged  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
set  out  on  their  romantic  and  dangerous  expedition.  They 
travelled  slowly  and  cautiously,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
army  in  a  hostile  and  unexplored  country,  following  the 
course  of  the  Arve,  and  at  length  entered  the  valley  of 
Chamouni.  They  attempted  to  propitiate  the  few  wretched 
chasseurs  whom  they  met  with  presents  which  were  thank- 
fully received.  But,  so  great  was  their  distrust,  that  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  shelter  of  a  hut  for  the 
night,  or  to  taste  any  of  the  provisions  which  were  proffered 
them  in  return.  They  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  under  tents  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
for  the  purpose.  Fires  were  lighted  all  around  the  encamp- 
ment, sentinels  were  posted,  guns  were  fired  at  intervals 
during  the  night,  and  all  the  precautions  and  vigilance  of 
a  hostile  bivouac  were  scrupulously  observed  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  sudden  attack  by  the  unseen  savage 
mountaineers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  lurking  in  the 
neighbourhood  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  a  surprise — 
but  who,  we  may  add,  had  no  real  existence  beyond  the 
irnagination  of  the  romantic  travellers.  Living  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  such  was  the 
stylo  of  a  journey  to  Mont  Blanc  little  more  than  a  century 
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ago.  But  we  may  yet  read  an  account  of  this  expedition 
in  the  numbers  of  the  '' Mercure  de  Suisse''  for  May  and 
Jnne  1743,  in  which  a  grave  acconnt  is  given  of  its  perils 
and  its  adventures,  and  its  daring  and  absolute  rashness 
are  largely  descanted  upon.  "''*  It  was  then  that  Europe 
first  heard  the  name  "  31ont  JBlanc," 

The  discovery  being  made,  men,  as  usual,  were  found 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fortunate  intrepidity  of 
their  predecessors.  Each  year  began  to  bring  visitors  to 
Chamouni,  chiefly  young  Englishmen  of  position  and  for- 
tune, allured  by  the  love  of  adventure  or  novelty,  to  brave 
the  still  exaggerated  dangers  of  the  journey.  Amongst 
them  came  in  1760,  a  youth,  the  greatest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  who  yet  have  trod  those  glaciers  or  scaled 
those  peaks,  and  whohas  contributed  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  whole  Alpine  region  and  to  spread  its  reputation, 
than  all  others  besides.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Saus- 
Bure  was  a  baby  in  arms  the  year  of  Pocock's  discovery. 
Dating  from  1760,  he  allowed  scarce  a  year  of  his  life  to 
pass  without  visiting  some".considerable  Alpine  district, 
traversing  the  great  central  chain  fifteen  times,  and  cross- 
ing it  by  eleven  different  passes  previously  Tuiknown  to  any 
one  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Each  year,  as  he  returned  to  Chamouni,  he  noted 
the  increasing  influx  of  strangers,  and  the  gradual  change 
which  their  visits  were  slowly  accomplishing  in  the  simple 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  valley ;  and  we  may  find  fore- 
shadowed in  his  pages  all  those  evils  of  which  modern 
travellers  complain,  and  which  have  rendered  Chamouni  a 
bye- word,  and  converted  the  social  character  of  the  beauti- 
ful valley  into  the  verv  antithesis^  of  the  rugged  grandeur 
and  stern  simplicity  in  which  it  issued  from  JNature's 
mould,  t     If  we  remember  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge 


*  See  also  Saussure,  Voyage  aufour  de  Mont  Blanc  chap.  xxiv. 
Voyages  §.  732. 

t  He  particularly  laments  the  decay  of  "  la  puresse  des  mceurs^'^ 
which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  our  wealthy  countrymen.  We  know 
not  anything  sadder,  or  at  the  same  time  more  interesting,  than 
Saussure's  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Chamouni  district,  which  might,  in  most  respects,  stand  for  a  picture 
of  the  present  day — witness,  for  example,  the  touching  incident  of 
the  slain  chamois. 
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at  the  period  at  which  those  journeys  of  Saussure  were 
undertaken,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
performed,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  them,  and  mar- 
vel at  the  extent  and  completeness  of  their  results.  Ea^qw 
now,  they  will  ever  remain  unsurpassed  as  mere  physical 
feats ;  while  the  labours  of  each  successive  investigator 
prove  how  little  their  conclusions  are  susceptible  of  correc- 
tion, how  few  and  small  must  be  the  additions  which  re- 
main to  be  made  to  their  immense  treasures.  Any  one 
may  take  up  these  Voyages  in  the  expectation  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  dis- 
appointed. The  scientific  student  will  ever  recur  to  their 
pages  as  the  great  manual  and  storehouse  of  Alpine  know- 
ledge. 

But  the  unscientific  multitude  knew  nothing  of  the 
investigations  ol'  Saussure,  and  the  many  distinguished 
men  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  emulated  his  ex- 
ample. Their  ideas  of  the  Alps  and  their  marvels  con- 
tinued to  be  derived  from  copied  descriptions  of  the  select 
few,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  grand  tour,  who 
drifted  in  the  annual  season  through  Savoy,  and  from  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  contemplated  Monte  Rosa,  at  a 
respectful  distance.  But  all  this  is  changed  now.  The 
profession  of  traveller  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  caste ; 
and  even  the  most  aristocratic  no  longer  deem  it  essen- 
tial to  their  dignity,  when  moving  en  grand  seigneur, 
to  pass  in  monotonous  listlessness  over  the  same  beaten 
track,  which  was  trodden  by  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers some  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago.  Books  we  have 
in  abundance,  descriptive  both  of  the  localities  and 
of  the  people.  And  although  our  knowledge  has  not 
quite  kept  pj\ce  with  the  facilities  for  its  increase,. still  its 
growth  and  improvement  are  evident.  Each  year  intro- 
duces us  to  some  peak  hitherto  unknown,  to  some  impor- 
tant natural  phenomenon  previously  unobserved,  to  some 
region  of  special  interest  hitherto  overlooked.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  glaciers,  the  laws  of  their  structure,  the 
nature  of  their  movements,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
are  subject,  are  all  being  carefully  noted  and  studied  by  a 
multitude  of  scientific  observers.  The  natural  history  of 
the  region,  its  botany,  geology,  in  fact  its  entire  physical 
geography  are  being  investigated  with  the  most  minute 
attention.  That  this  Alpine  passion  is  not  on  the  wane  is, 
we  have  already  said,  manifest  by  the  institution  of  the 
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Alpine  Club — an  association  of  adventurous  men,  who 
have  assumed  the  exploring  of  the  Higher  Alps  as  a  part 
of  their  vocation,  a  portion  of  the  settled  professional  busi- 
ness of  their  life.  Among  such  a  body  there  must  be  a 
variety  of  talents  ;  and  one  in  one  way,  another  in  another, 
but  all  harmoniously  and  usefully  will  pursue  their  task. 
Their  investigations  cannot  but  tend  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge, to  add  to  its  extent,  and  to  confirm  its  solidity. 
The3^  have  a  wide  field  before  them.  The  Bernina  and 
the  Tyrol,  the  Julian  Alps  have  yet  to  be  explored  by  such 
as  they,  by  men  who  can  observe  accurately,  and  describe 
faithfully  and  vividly.  We  hope  yet  to  see  many  a  volume 
recording  those  labours  of  which  the  present  gives  such 
fair  and  cheering  promise. 


Art.  TII. — 1.  The  Papal  Sovereignty  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the 
Catholic  Beligion  and  to  the  Laiv  of  Europe.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Mgr,  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Member  of  tiie 
French  Academy.  London  :  Catholic  PubUshing  and  Bookselling 
Company. 

2.  Europa  und  die  Revolution.  J.  Von  Gorre?,  1821.     Gottingen. 

3.  The  Political  and  Historical  Works  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
with  an  original  Memoir  of  his  Life  ;  2  vols.  London  :  Published 
at  the  Office  of  the  Illustrated  London  Library,  227,  Strand. 

WHEN  Napoleon  the  Great  was  a  prisoner  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena — when  his  mighty  legions  were  broken 
and  his  tributary  kings  dispersed — when  France  was  re- 
duced again  to  her  normal  position  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  it  was  hoped  that  the  disastrous  principles  of  1789 
were  stamped  out  of  the  European  mind  for  ever;  and  that 
the  waves  of  the  revolution  were  rolled  back  in  as  effectual 
a  manner  as  the  Moslem  invasion  was  by  the  Crusaders 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Everywhere  a  mighty  reaction 
had  set  in.  Society,  if  not  to  be  entirely  re-cast,  was  to  be 
renewed  under  the  vivifying  influences  of  religion.  The 
restoration  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  universal  revival  in 
faith,  morals,  and  politics.     The  aberrations  of  an  impious 
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science  were  to  be  corrected,  the  wantonness  of  art  and 
literature  purifted,  and  the  church,  set  free  from  the  igno- 
minious thraldom  of  the  state,  was  to  teach  a  lost  people 
and  an  oblivious  generation  their  duty  to  God  and  man. 
The  19th  century  was  to  make  up  in  virtue  for  the  vices 
of  the  18th.  The  crisis  of  its  moral  disease  overtook  the 
last  century  at  its  close,  and  revealed  to  the  horrified  gaze 
of  mankind  the  disorders  it  had  long  been  a  prey  to. 
The  commencement  of  the  present  century  was  an  era  of 
hope  and  of  promise,  but  its  hope  has  been  laid  low  and 
its  promise  broken  by  the  new  outbreak  of  the  old  malady. 
The  victory  of  Europe  in  arms — the  restoration  of  legiti- 
mate authority — the  promised  return  to  truer  principles, 
have  only  availed  to  check  for  a  time  the  growth  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas — the  onsweep  of  revolutionary  forces.  The 
rescue  of  the  Papacy  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the 
spoiler,  and  the  terrible  downfal  of  the  oppressor  of  Eu- 
rope, have  issued  in  1860  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  and  in  the  triumph  of  Bonapartism.  Wa- 
terloo is  avenged,  and  the  vanquished  are  become  the 
victors  ;  for  the  principles  of  the  revolution  against  which 
the  nations  contended,  are  now  triumphant  in  Europe. 
Jacobinism  would  have  perished  of  its  own  enormity,  but, 
modified  by  the  necessities  of  Napoleon,  and  clothed  with 
the  glory  of  his  'name,  it  rose  into  vigour  and  life.  Re- 
pressed at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  by  the  general 
indignation  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  the  ideas  of  '89  fell  into  disrepute  for  a  time,  not 
so  much  because  they  were  impious,  as  because  they 
were  French  :  but  only  to  revive  again  with  fresh  force  in 
the  revolutions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  receive  a 
still  further  development  in  the  impious  philosophy  and 
corrupt  literature  of  Germany.  Erastianism  at  the  same 
time,  in  Austria  and  its  Italian  provinces,  was  a  subordi- 
nate ally  of  the  destructive  principles  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, in  the  same  way  that  Jansenism  had  subserved  the 
purposes  of  Philosophism.  In  England,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  a  false,  revolutionary  Liberalism  has  made 
great  progress.  It  has  perverted  our  earlier  and  better 
policy,  and  has  gone  far  to  render  of  no  value  the  valour 
of  Wellington  and  the  statesmanship  of  Pitt.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  France  of  to-day  that  the  ideas  of  '89  have 
found  their  true  exponent.  With  the  impatience  of  genius, 
Napoleon  the  First  enforced  his  principles  at  the  point  of 
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the  sword;  but  by  wounding  the  self-love  of  nations,  he 
roused,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the 
ideas  he  desired  to  diffuse.  But  his  Imperial  nephew, 
with  the  craft  which  is  habitual  to  his  mind,  is  content 
with  slow  advances  and  with  the  gains  of  diplomacy.  To 
win  men  or  nations  to  his  side,  he  appeals  to  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  or  to  the  pride  of  nationalities.  He 
corrupts  to  conquer.  His  work  is  more  complete  than  his 
uncle's,  his  dominion  wider,  his  influence  more  permanent. 
In  him  the  principles  of  '89  have  found  an  apter  repre- 
sentative, and  have  acquired  through  his  agency  an  exten- 
sion more  vast  and  a  more  penetrating  influence.  The 
Elect  of  the  French  people  aims  at  universal  subjugation 
of  the  political  mind,  and  at  converting  the  conflict  of 
principles  to  his  own  profit.  His  triumph  approaches  to 
completion.  He  gives  the  law  to  Europe.  The  princi- 
ples he  represents,  or  has  called  into  action — the  dogmas 
of  popular  sovereignty,  of  annexation,  and  of  election  by 
universal  suffrage — the  theories  of  non-intervention  and  of 
accomplished  facts,  have  in  many  quarters  passed  into 
political  axioms.  The  man  who  has  evoked  from  the 
ruins  of  anarchy,  ideas  which  were  buried  beneath  their 
own  disgrace,  and  obtains  for  them  recognition  and  an 
authority  over  the  minds  of  men  so  great,  as  not  only  to 
upset  the  laws  of  ages,  but  even  to  change  the  face  of 
Europe,  is  a  greater  conqueror  than  he  whose  sword 
blazed  victoriously  in  the  sun  of  Austerlitz.  Under  the 
heel  of  the  warrior,  Europe  lay  bleeding  and  breathless, 
but  yet  not  so  prostrate  as  she  now  lies,  sapped  of  her 
moral  force,  by  the  poison  of  false  principles  at  work  in  the 
very  vitals  of  society.  The  latest  achievement  of  Bona- 
partism is  in  Italy,  in  the  subversion  of  dynasties,  in  the 
effacing  of  political  boundaries,  and  in  the  abolition  of  old 
established  laws  and  customs — in  violent  assaults  on  the 
spiritual  rights,  jurisdiction,  and  independence,  as  well  as 
on  the  temporal  possessions  and  privileges  of  the  Church: 
but  its  real  triumph  is  in  the  apathy  of  Europe,  in  the 
deadening  of  the  conscience  of  nations,  and  in  the  perver- 
sion of  public  morality.  Its  moral  are  greater  than  its 
material  victories.  Its  real  danger  is  in  its  hold  over  the 
minds  of  cabinets,  keeping  them  between  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear.  With  consummate  art,  Bonapartism  made 
itself  a  necessity  in  France:  it  lent  itself  to  the  service 
of  religion,  the  more  effectually  to  betray  the  sacred  trust : 
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it  supported  the  cause  of  order  at  home,  to  cfain  the  power 
of  phuitiug  anarchy  abroad.  It  dragged  Europe  into  an 
aimless  and  untoward  war  against  the  great  Potentate  of 
the  north,  and  no  sooner  had  it  procured  an  admission  for 
its  crowned  representative  into  the  brotherhood  of  kings, 
than  in  pursuance  of  its  traditional  poHcy,  it  fell  to  work  to 
divide  Europe,  to  set  nation  against  nation,  and  to  exer- 
cise an  indirect  control  over  their  counsels.  But  to  enable 
this  system  to  govern  Europe,  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
throw all  established  rights,  sweej3  away  the  dusty  records 
and  titles  of  legitimacy  and  historic  descent,  tear  up 
treaties,  and  set  international  law  at  defiance.  In  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which  has  been  but  little 
better  than  a  record  of  the  growth  of  a  centralizing  bu- 
reaucracy, of  a  godless  system  of  public  instruction,  of 
the  enslavement  of  the  Church,  and  of  alternate  violence 
and  weakness  in  royalty,  may  be  discovered  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  triumph  of  Bonapartism 
in  France,  and  to  the  supremacy  which  it  now  enjoys  in 
Europe.  It  is  but  too  clear  that  the  social  and  religious 
corruption  common  to  Europe  in  the  18th  century, 
though  brought  to  a  head  in  the  French  revolution,  was 
not  healed,  nor  were  the  corrupting  roots  of  the  moral 
cancer  eradicated.  *'  Anarchy,"  ^  was  the  profound 
remark^  of  a  man  once  glorious  in  Christian  philoso- 
phy, ''  is  the  despotism  of  the  many,  and  despotism  is 
the  anarchy  of  the  few/'  The  anarchy  of  '93  produced 
the  anarchy  of  despotism.  Never  was  there  less  liberty  than 
after  the  reign  of  terror,  and  never  was  there  more  danger 
to  religion  than  under  the  restoration. 

If  we  recal  to  mind  the  state  of  Europe,  just  subsequent 
to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  we  shall  find  that  though 
revolutionary  passions  had  somewhat  subsided,  yet  the 
principles  of  '89  were  still  silently  pursuing  their  fatal  work. 
Here  undermining,  in  secret,  public  morality;  here  coming 
in  open  collision  with  the  rights  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 
The  princes  of  Europe,  reinstated  on  their  ancient  seats 
of  power,  forgot  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them  at  so 
momentous  a  crisis,  as  well  as  those  lessons  of  experience 
which  adversity  should  have  taught  them.  On  the  mor- 
row of  such  an  upheaving  of  society  as  the  world  has  sel- 
dom witnessed,  was  the  opportune  time  for  rulers  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  peoples  intrusted 
to  their  charge.    No  time  was  more  favourable,  not  only  to 
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introduce  wise  laws  and  reform  old  abuses,  but  to  examine 
the  principles  of  government,  to  adjust  the  limits  of 
regal  authority,  and  the  claims  of  popular  freedom  ;  and 
yet  no  opportunity  was  so  neglected^  or  misunderstood. 
The  rulers  of  Europe  were  smitten  with  a  political  blind- 
ness, and  the  nations  are  now  suffering  under  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  their  shortsighted  policy.  The  sole  result 
the  revolution  had  upon  kings  was  to  make  them  more 
jealous  than  before  of  their  authority.  Royalty  hedged  its 
prerogative  closer  about  than  ever ;  for  mutual  suspicion 
had  sprung  up  between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects. 
Wounded  pride  and  fear  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  power,  and  the  most  humane  sometimes  for- 
got their  humanity  when  they  had  to  deal  with  political 
offenders.  "  Political  offenders,  I  consider,  said  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Francis  II,  **  the  greatest  of  criminals  ; 
we  have  suffered  too  much  from  their  crimesi  to  pity  or  to 
spare.'*"^  While  all  revolutionary  attempts  were  repressed 
and  punished  with  the  rigour  of  martial  law,  no  effectual 
effort  was  made  to  eradicate  the  evil  itself.  The  two  great 
agencies  to  regenerate  the  human  mind  and  to  purify  the 
soul  from  pernicious  error — education  and  religion, — if 
not  altogether  neglected,  were  yet  always  controlled  and 
hampered  in  the  performance  of  their  necessary  work  by 
the  petty  jealousy  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  temporal 
power.  Instead  of  Christian  kings  permitting  the  Divine 
Teacher  of  nations  to  go  forth,  in  perfect  freedom,  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  a  society  so  recently  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
to  reconcile  the  differences  which  kept  whole  classes  of 
men  apart  in  ill-disguised  blood-rancour,  and,  above  all,  to 
rescue  by  her  profound  instructions  the  victims  of  an 
impious  philosophy,  she  was  held  a  state  prisoner.  In 
defiance  of  the  dictates  even  of  ordinary  prudence,  the 
Church  in  France,  under  the  restoration,  was  more  or  less 
crippled.  The  encroaching  temper  of  different  administra- 
tions, and  still  more  the  courts  of  justice,  which  had 
inherited  the  violence  of  Gallican  pailiamentary  traditions, 
trampled  on  the  free  action  of  the  Church  ;  these  attempts 


*  Harshness  of  punishment  degenerated  into  petty  persecution, 
when  the  Emperor,  reposing 'again  in  safety  on  his  throne,  forbade 
Prince  Metternich  to  permit  the  use  of  his  library  to  an  Italian 
nobleman  incarcerated  in  the  Spielburg. 
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however  were  met  with  a  courageous  resistance  from  a 
worthy  episcopate  and  a  devoted  clergy  In  tracing  the 
causes,  which  after  the  lost  labours  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  have  ensured  the  triumph  of  Bonapartism  in  Eu- 
rope, we  must,  as  rapidly  as  we  are  able,  bring  out  some 
of  the  main  features  in  the  internal  policy  and  condition  of 
the  various — especially  Catholic— states, which  contributed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  disastrous  result. 
Should  we  perhaps  appear  to  be  going  over  too  familiar  a 
ground,  our  apology  must  rest  on  our  strong  desire  to  fix 
the  stigma  of  Jacobinism  on  the  Napoleonic  policy,  and  to 
show  how,  under  a  various  nomenclature,  it  sapped  the 
vital  energies  of  nations,  and  deadened  in  them  the  viva- 
city of  faith. 

If,  however,  before  we  examine  singly  the  condition  of 
individual  states,  we  look  at  the  Europe  of  the  present 
half-century,  we  shall  perceive,  putting  down  at  their  jusfc 
value  the  various  and  partial  reactions  which  have  occur- 
red from  time  t%itime,  the  growth,  more  or  less  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  of  a  public  opinion,  founded  on  the  ideas 
of  1789.  The  political  mind,  darkened  by  loss  of  faith,  is 
agitated  by  a  wild  desire  of  innovation,  which  attaches  no 
weight  to  the  sanction  which  antiquity  gives,  and  which 
has  no  respect  for  authority.  This  new  political  creed 
strips  the  state  of  all  delegated  divine  authority,  and  re- 
duces it  to  a  mere  expression  or  exponent  of  the  popular 
will. 

Taking  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  as  the  basis  on 
which  to  build,  the  policy  of  the  present  day  flatters  the 
individual  by  making  his  judgment  the  ultimate  appeal  in 
all  matters,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  With  consistent  and 
destructive  logic  it  pursues  its  aim  to  the  end  ;  it  destroys 
all  ecclesiastical  polities,  and  eliminates  churchmen  from 
all  offices  of  trust  and  political  influence.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  order  to  reduce  the  clergy  to  a  separate  caste, 
it  deprives  them  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  it 
seeks,  on  the  other,  to  annihilate  all  corporate  action  in  the 
Church,  and  make  the  hallowed  teacher  of  divine  wisdom 
a  mere  department  of  the  state.  Of  all  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical polities  which  flourished  in  Europe,  and  of  that 
influence  which  once  almost  overshadowed  the  throne,  not 
a  vestige  survives  to-day,  save  in  the  House  of  Peers  in 
heretical  England,  and  in  the  temporal  power  of  Papal 
Home.    But  both  the  shadow  and  the  substance,  or  rather 
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the  reality  and  the  counterfeit  of  ecclesiastical  power,  are 
doomed  to  destruction  by  the  revolutionary  party  because 
they  run  counter  to  the  levelling  policy  and  spirit  of  the 
Jige.  The  presence  of  the  Protestant  bishops  in  par- 
liament is  a  remnant  of  Catholic  principle,  and  a  protest 
against  a  fatal  error  in  politics  which  we  should  be  loath  to 
gee  removed ;  but  the  Papacy'  is  a  living  power,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  temporal  authority  at^  Rome,  could  not 
be  compassed  without  shaking  society  to  its  centre.  "  Eu- 
rope without  the  Papacy,' '  says  the  bishop  of  Orleans, 
**  would  be  a  revolution  m  religion  and  society  ;  it  would 
be  probably  the  final  doom  of  the  European  continent." 
"  And  for  my  part,''  he  continues,  **  I  have  always 
thought  that  if  God  one  day  were  to  determine  to  curse 
Europe,  and  to  pour  out  upon  us  the  most  terrible  of  His 
judgments — that  is  to  take  from  us  the  light  of  faith  and 
civilization, — He  would  begin  by  taking  away  from  us  the 
Papacy  and  transporting  it  elsewhere." 

Sometimes  with  an  audacity  which  av#ws  its  purpose, 
and  sometimes  with  an  hypocrisy  which  veils  its  hatred  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Papal  supremacy  under  a  specious 
and  **  enlightened"  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  reli- 
gion, we  shall  observe,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  a  policy,  whether  of  kings  or  of  parliaments, 
growing  daily  in  strength  as  in  virulence,  pledged  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  rights  and  liberties.  For 
the  people — political  liberty,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
political  license,  is  now  its  Shiboleth ; — but  for  the 
Church  enslavement,  which  is  the  worst  of  persecutions. 
|i  Why,  it  is  asked,  does  not  Austria  interfere  to  save  Eu- 
rope in  the  present  crisis, — to  rid  Italy  of  the  pestilential 
horde  of  robbers  and  freebooters,  foreign  and  native — 
Hungarians,  Poles,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  following 
of  the  revolution  which  now  dominates  in  that  unhappy 
land?  Or  why  does  not  the  great  Catholic  nation  free  the 
Pope  from  his  enemies  ?  Or  why  does  the  mistress  of 
the  rifle-armed  Quadrilateral  not  strike  a  terrible  blow 
before  she  herself  be  attacked  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ?  To 
meet  these  questions,  or  to  account  for  its  hesitating  policy, 
or  to  throw  light  upon  the  part  it  is  likely  to  play,  in  the 
great  drama  which  is  now  being  enacted  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Italy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  somewhat  into  the 
past  condition,  political  and  religious,  of  the  Austrian 
Empire. 
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"  It  was/'  observes  the  Imperial  author  of  the  "  Napo- 
leonic ideas/'  "  the  fears  with  which  the  French  revolution 
inspired  the  crowned  heads,  that  stayed  with  them  the 
progress  which  had  been  introduced  before  1789  by  Jo- 
seph II.  in  Austria,  and  by  Leopold  in  Italy/'  But  these 
wise  fears,  which  Louis  Napoleon  lamented,  did  not  long 
inspire  the  crowned  heads.  Austrian  tyranny  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  v/as  only  checked,  not  cured,  by  the 
French  revolution.  Josephism,  itself  the  offspring  of  the 
Jansenistic  heresy,  was  still  rampant  in  Austria  and 
Austrian  Italy.  The  Church  was  nearly  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  Holy  See  ;  it  was  forbidden  to 
meet  in  synod,  or  to  pass  regulations  for  its  own  internal 
management.  Most  of  the  religious  orders  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  students  in  the 
seminaries  was  limited  by  the  express  enactments  of  the 
state.  The  bishops  were  not  allowed  to  address  the 
flocks  entrusted  to  their  charge,  without  permission  from 
the  government. 

The  Episcopate,  nominated  by  the  crown,  soon  became 
a  subservient  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
showed  an  invariable  hostility  and  resistance  to  the  Holy- 
See.  The  canons  and  higher  clergy,  largely  infected  with 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  enjoying  the  gifts  of 
the  State,  spent  their  lives  in  luxurious  ease  and  bestowed 
but  little  consideration  upon  the  duties  of  their  sacred 
calling.  With  the  departure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
and  in  the  absence  of  episcopal  discipline,  concubinage 
increased  among  the  clergy  to  a  lamentable  extent. 

The  people  were  but  too  ready  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  pastors.  An  outward  observance  of  religion  satisfied 
consciences  which  had  become  blunted  from  the  disuse  of 
the  sharpening  Word  of  God.  Education  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  State.  Erastian  and  anti-papal  ideas  were  infused 
by  incapable  men  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation, 
which  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  the  high  claims  of  religion 
and  of  the  grand  principles  of  Ethics.  The  aristocracy, 
without  political  power,  and  without  the  dignity  of  talent, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  While  the 
constant  interference  of  the  bureaucracy  in  the  business  of 
social  life,  and  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  harassed  the  peo- 
ple and  weakened  in  them  the  spirit  of  independence  !  Even 
the  massive  and  glorious  language  of  the  coiuitry,  so  real  in 
its  expression,  and  so  honest  in  its  phraseology,  which  had 
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been  foiinrl  to  be  wanting  too  much  in  duplicity  aucl 
**  double  JFlntendre,''  to  suit  the  ignominious  fashion  of  the 
last  century,  and  which  had  been  disused  in  pohte  circles, 
for  thesake  of  a  more  crooked  tongne  and  of  a  more  licen- 
tious hterature,  had  only  gradually  recovered  its  natural 
riglits.  Native  literature  revived  with  the  language,  and 
ceased  to  be  only  a  feeble  reproduction  of  French  frivolity. 
It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  mention  as  a  set-ofFon  the  score 
of  intellectual  culture,  that  Vienna  was  entitled  to  boast  of 
her  proficiency  in  experimental  philosophy  and  the  exact 
sciences,  her  schools  of  medicine  being  justly  celebrated 
and  unequalled  at  the  time  by  any  in  Germany.  Yon 
Hammer,  the  great  oriental  scholar,  added  to  her  renown 
by  his  eminent  and  learned  works.  She  recruited  to  her 
ranks  Catholic  writers  and  converts,  from  Suabia  and  the 
Rhine,  as  she  did  at  a  later  period  from  the  schools  of 
Munich,  and  formed  a  nucleus  of  attraction.  Frederick 
Schlegel  alone  went  far  to  redeem  her  Catholic  reputation. 
In  religion  likewise,  the  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists  kept 
alive  the  holy  fire  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  ever  ready, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  the  Catholic  Church,  to  cast 
abroad  its  flames  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offered. 
Rescue,  indeed,  was  at  hand.  When,  in  the  crisis  of  1848, 
the  great  Austrian  Empire  was  crumbling  to  dust,  God 
raised  up  in  Francis  Joseph  an  instrument  to  save  from 
destruction  the  great  Catholic  nation  of  Europe.  In  the 
Concordat  he  restored  freedom  of  action  to  the  Church,  and 
enabled  the  great  regenerator  of  society  to  pursue  her  holy 
work  of  reform.  To  hold  synods,  to  quicken  the  zeal  of 
the  secular  clergy,  to  establish  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
to  increase  her  monastic  orders,  to  bring  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  under  her  immediate  supervision, 
were  but  necessary  consequences  of  her  liberty.  Freedom 
of  communication  with  Rome  has  strengthened  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Holy  See,  and  her  liberation  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  state  has  increased  her  influence  in  all  the  various 
provinces  of  the  empire.  In  reviving  the  ancient  constitu- 
tions of  the  various  states  under  her  rule,  Austria  has  com- 
pleted the  glorious  work,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
Concordat.  The  vast  edifice  of  a  centralizing  absolutism 
has  been  shattered  and  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  not  by  the 
shock  of  the  revolutionary  earthquake,  but  by  the  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  master-builder.  The  free  Church  is  become 
the  conier-stone  in  the  free  state.    In  respecting  the  local 
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traditions,  customs,  laws,  and  language  of  the  various 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  which  the  Austrian  Empire  is 
composed,  these  conservative  restorations  of  self-rule  do 
not  infringe  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  crown  or 
obscure  its  splendour,  but  rather  enhance  its  true  power 
and  dignitN\  These  ancient  liberties,  while  they  give 
glorious  guarantees  for  the  stability  of  the  empire,  form  at 
the  same  time  bulwarks  of  defence  against  the  foreign 
enemy.  This  wise  return  of  Austria  to  sound  principles  of 
statesmanship,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  self- 
government,  in  church  and  state,  has  awakened  the  hos- 
tility of  revolutionary  Europe,  and  embittered  the  spirit  of 
liberalism,  in  its  very  stronghold.  Jealousy  of  Austria 
has  made  Louis  Napoleon  show  himself  in  his  true  colours, 
— her  Catholic  policy  has  torn  the  flimsy  veil  from  the 
face  of  the  Imperial  hypocrite.  The  voice  of  the  "  Ga- 
zette de  Lyon"  is  not  the  only  voice  which  cries  out,  drop 
the  mask.  At  home  also  the  wise  and  thorough-going 
reforms  of  the  Austrian  constitution  have  created  parties, 
differences,  and  intestine  divisions.  The  throes  of  labour 
are  coming  on  ;  and  they  who  hate  the  promised  birth  of  a 
righteous  policy  are  striving  hard  to  precipitate  a  miscar- 
riage. The  old  leaven  of  Josephism  still  lingers  in  church 
and  state,  and  the  bureaucracy  is  unwilling  to  resign  its 
long  usurped  power,  But  what  is  far  more  calamitous, 
obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Concordat  by  a 
party  in  the  Church  itself.  Austria,  indeed,  possesses 
several  prelates,  unrivalled  even  in  this  age  of  glorious 
episcopates,  for  their  zeal,  and  learning  and  piety ;  but 
she  can  by  no  means  boast  of  so  united,  orthodox,  or 
magnificent  an  episcopate  as  that  of  France.  Though, 
happily,  Vienna  has  to-day  no  Febronian  archbishop  to 
fight  with  suicidal  ardour  against  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  as  happened  in  the  time  of  Prince  Metternich : 
then  the  archbishop  of  Vienna,  on  being  consulted  upon 
a  concordat,  prepared  by  that  far-seeing  statesman,  ex- 
claimed to  the  Emperor,  **  Sire,  by  that  concordat  you 
sacrifice  your  Imperial  rights."  And  then,  in  conse- 
quence, Metternich's  proposal  was  dismissed  with  a  re- 
buke to  himself  for  being  more  papal  than  his  bishop. 

Amongst  the  clerical  body  are  to  be  found  not  a  few  still 
strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Josephism.  The  clergy 
may  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  division,  and  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  be  divided  into  three  categories.    The 
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younger  clergy,  fresh  from  Episcopal  seminaries,  and  bet- 
ter educated  than  those  of  the  old  school,  are  filled  with 
religious  zeal  and  reverence  for  the  Holy  See,  and  are 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  souls  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  granted  to  the  Church  by  the  Concordat.  These 
upright  and  holy  men  form  the  hope  of  the  empire  and 
the  body-guard  of  the  Church.  Another  section,  not 
so  large,  but  richer  and  more  influential  in  political  circles 
than  the  former,  has  thus  far  been  successful  in  frustrating 
several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Concordat.  They  are 
opposed  to  this  restitution  of  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
partly  because,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  their  own 
lives,  they  disHke  an  extension  of  Episcopal  supervision, 
and  partly,  because  attached  to  the  principles  of  Joseph- 
ism  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  they  are  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  See.  Larger  than  this  openly  hostile 
body,  and  not  so  easily  to  be  set  aside  or  subdued,  is  a 
third  party,  which  desires  to  be  let  alone,  to  allow  things 
to  take  their  course,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
It  keeps  aloof  from  either  side  of  the  dispute.  It  is 
neither  for  nor  against — neither  hot  nor  cold.  Without 
caring  much  for  principles,  or  perhaps  not  understanding 
difi^erences,  it  sides  with  the  majority.  ^  It  is  not  diso- 
bedient to  episcopal  authority,  but  it  is  averse  to  the 
enforcement  of  episcopal  mandates.  In  its  mouth  it  always 
carries  a  language  of  conciliation,  which  it  mistakes  for 
charity.  Where,  it  asks,  since  the  Austrian  world  went  on 
so  long  without  a  Concordat,  was  the  need  of  change  ? 
Why  interrupt  this  even  tenor  of  our  ways,  and  throw  a 
new  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  universal  brotherhood  ? 
With  such  elements  in  church  and  state  to  contend  against, 
with  a  people  so  long  under  the  influence  of  a  perverse 
and  secular  teaching,  the  work  of  regeneration  is  the 
work  of  time  ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  excellent  Emperor,  of  its 
many  holy  bishops  and  priests,  and  of  its  revived  religious 
orders,  Austria  stands  in  need  of  the  patience,  even  more 
than  the  zeal  of  faith.  It  lies  out  of  our  argument  in 
tracing  the^  triumphs  in  Europe  of  Bonapartism,  or  in 
other  words,  of  a  false  liberalism,  grafted  upon  despotic 
tyranny  in  church  and  state,  to  touch  upon  the  material 
condition  of  Austria,  or  we  should  point  with  delight  to 
her  fine  and  disciplined  army,  ready  for  the  field,  and  ani- 
mated with  the  best  and  most  warlike  spirit,  and  we 
could  at  least  put  in  a  fairer  and  far  more  favourable 
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light  than  has  been  doffe  by  her  many  enemies  in  Europe, 
the  financial  condition  and  prospects  of  the^  Austrian 
empire.  To  these  subjects,  if  time  and  opportunity  permit, 
we  may  revert  at  a  future  period  ;  but  what  we  desire  now 
to  do,  is  to  warn  our  readers,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  with 
intense  hope  on  Austria  as  the  sole  earthly  saviour  of 
Europe  in  its  extreme  danger,  to  beware  lest  they  un- 
derrate the  difficulties  which  beset  her  path.  With  a  fire- 
brand on  the  throne  of  France,  ready  to  light  up  an  universal 
conflagration  in  Europe,  to  tln-ow  the  torch  of  civil  discord 
into  her  Hungarian  and  Polish  provinces,  and  with,  at 
best,  but  half-hearted  allies  to  rely  upon,  the  Emperor  is 
bound  on  every  consideration  to  be  wary,  before  he  takes 
the  fatal  step  of  an  aggressive  war.  Of  his  good  intentions 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  of  the  valour  of  his  army,  nor 
of  the  holiness  of  his  cause.  To  stay  the  triumph  of  Bona- 
partism, rampant  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Eternal  city, 
and  to  sweep  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  revolutionary 
forces  out  of  the  Papal  territories,  would  be  an  act  worthy 
of  John  Sobieski,  and  would  confer  an  equal  glory  on  the 
Hapsburgh  of  to-day.  The  memorable  words  of  the 
famous  kinof  of  Poland  are  suitable  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  **  Warriors  and  friends,"  he  said,  **  yonder,  in 
the  plain  are  our  enemies,  in  numbers  greater,  indeed  than 
at  Ohoezim,  where  we  trod  them  under  foot.  We  have  to 
fight  them  on  a  foreign  soil,  but  we  fight  for  our  own 
country.  We  have  to  save  to-day,  not  a  single  city,  but 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  war  is  a  holy  one.  There 
is  a  blessinsr  on  our  arms,  and  a  crown  of  glory  for  him 
who  falls.  You  fight  not  for  your  earthly  sovereign,  but 
for  the  King  of  kings." 

In  Germany  the  revolution  was  quite  the  reverse  to  what 
it  was  in  France  ;  there,  says  Gorres,  in  his  work  on  the 
revolution,^  **  it  is  not  the  third  estate  which  has  provoked 
the  revolution  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cabinets  have  efi*ected 
a  revolution  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  have  expelled  the  superior  clergy  from  the  empire, 
and  have  shared  among  themselves  their  possessions.  They 
have  in  the  same  manner  destroyed  the  high  immediate 
aristocracy  of  the  empire— they  have  possessed  themselves 
of  their  estates."  Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  govern- 
ment, corrupt  in  morals,  licentious  in  literature,  impious 
in  its  philosophy,  Prussia,  with  all  these  elements  of 
dissolution  at  work,  relied  for  support  solely  on  her  well- 
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organized  and  extensive  military  system.  A  forced  and 
artificial  strain  was  everywhere  apparent.  In  her  cramped 
political  arrangements,  in  her  popular  education,  in  her 
religion,  the  presence  of  tyranny,  the  drill  of  the  soldier,  and 
a  galvanized  life  were  seen  and  felt.  No  free  action  was 
allowed,  no  elasticity  possible ;  and  mediocrity  and  feeble- 
ness in  every  department,  were  the  natural  consequences. 
Social  life  was  disorganized.  The  marriage  tie,  which 
ought  to  be  the  blessing  of  life,  became  its  curse,  and  was 
dissolved  on  the  slightest  pretext,  without  hesitation  or 
without  dishonour.  Christianity,  in  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines, was  openly  attacked  in  bhisphemous  works"'^'  which 
obtained  a  circulation  so  large  as  to  be  perfectly  appalling. 
Hegel  was  patronized  by  Frederic  William  III.  himself, 
and  under  cover  of  scriptural  language  and  in  Christian 
terms,  propagated,  with  unchecked  success,  his  dangerous 
and  seductive  pantheism.  The  king,  in  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote religious  unity  in  his  states,  forced,  by  severe  enact- 
ments, the  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  commu- 
nities. The  sole  result  of  this  arbitrary  measure,  was 
a  complete  religious  indifference,  which  scarcely  deigns  to 
preserve  the  last  semblance  of  religion.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  fail  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  an  irreligious  and  despotic  administration.  For 
the  defence  of  her  doctrinal  freedom,  and  on  account  of  the 
warning  he  gave  to  his  flock  against  the  danger  of  mixed 
marriage^a  pet  scheme  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia  to  corrupt 
the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  Rhenish  provinces— Clemens 
Augustus,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  first 
dragged  to  prison,  and  then  driven  into  a  life-long  exile. 
It  was  only  in  the  Bavarian  press  that  Catholic  writers, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  could  find  expression 
for  their  religious  indignation.  Catholic  education  in  the 
high  schools  and  universities  was  chiefly  directed  by  Pro- 
testant or  pantheistic  professors,  and  conducted  through- 
out on  Protestant  principles.  Thus,  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  were  sown  the  evil  seeds  of  which  the  full  and 
fatal  growth  is  witnessed  by  the  present  generation. 

The  danger,  which  threatens  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
steadies  Prussia  somewhat  to-day  in  her  usual  vacillating 


*  In  the  Life  of  Jesus,  bj  Strauss,  German  Rationalism,  which  had 
raged  for  fifty  years,  reached  its  culminating  point. 
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policy,  and  checks  the  full  development  of  her  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  But  her  Godless  philosopliy  is  tem- 
pered by  no  restraint,  except  by  the  absence  of  the 
conspicuous  talent  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  was  prosti- 
tuted to  its  service.  The  influence  of  its  daring  specula- 
tions is,  however,  not  confined  to  Prussia.  It  extends  to 
England.  Oxford  to-day,  ^is  nearer  to  Berlin  than  to 
Home.  The  English  university  has  bridged  over  the 
narrow  gulph  which  separates  her  from  the  great  seat 
of  Rationalism.  Berlin  is  the  Rome  of  infidelity.  Trac- 
tarianism,  in  its  early  stronghold,  is  grown  by  fiir  too 
feeble  to  resist  the  open  advances  of  the  deadly  enemy  of 
Christianity.  But  even  Catholic  Germany  has  not  wholly 
escaped  the  taint  of  those  pernicious  principles,  which  may 
be  traced  on  their  genealogical  tree,  through  the  French 
revokition  of  '89,  through  Joseph  ism,  through  the  Jansen- 
istic  heresy,  back  to  the  great  religious  schism  of  the  16th 
century,  and  to  the  revived  paganism  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  it.  An  offshoot  of  ecclesiastical  Josephism 
was  that  anti-celibate  crusade,  waged  first  in  Wiirtem- 
burgh,  then  in  Baden,  by  a  degenerate  clergy.  The  Church 
found  a  vigorous  and  skilful  champion  in  the  ^reat  master 
of  controversy,  the  author  of  the  Symbolism.  The  extent  of 
the  evil  was,  however,  too  clearly  shown  by  the  sympathy 
bestowed  by  men  who  called  themselves  liberal  cathoHcs 
on  these  wretched  priests.  In  Bavaria,  during  the  reign 
of  Maximilian,  French  maxims  and  morals  undermined 
the  strength  and  pith  of  the  nation.  Of  attractive  manners 
and  of  great  personal  influence,  the  dissolute  example  he 
set  was  contagions,  and  the  character  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
tinguished as  much  by  frivolity  at  home  as  by  a  weak  com- 
pliance with  foreign  liberalism.  Munich  was  nothing  better 
than  a  base  and  feeble  imitation  of  Paris.  The  church,  de- 
prived of  its  freedom,  suffered  in  its  internal  organization. 
Monastic  institutions  were  overthrown  ;  and  not  one  reli- 
gious order,  domestic  or  foreign,  was  allowed  to  exist  in 
this  Catholic  land.  Under  his  successor,  the  poet-king, 
who  was  pre-eminently  German  and  Catholic  in  his  policy, 
writers  from  all  parts  of  Catholic  Germany  were  invited  to 
Munich.  The  university  was  transferred  from  Landshut 
to  the  capital,  and  its  chairs  were  filled  with  able  and 
zealous  men.  In  the  Capital  of  Catholic  Bavaria,  under 
the  reign  of  king  Ludwig,  the  impious  philosophy  of 
Germany  met  its  most  formidable  antagonist.     From  the 
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various  changes  it  has  underf^one  in  its  policy,  and  from 
the  weak  and  inconsistent  administration  of  the  present 
reign,  Bavaria  has  lost  much  of  its  moral  influence  upon 
Europe.  Every  dereliction  of  political  principle  in  a 
Catholic  state  is  an  indirect  encouragement  to  the  revolu- 
tion. This  pernicious  consequence  was  more  especially 
shown  in  the  unhappy  peninsula  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Why  are  the  Church  and  State  of  Portugal  now  stranded 
among  the  shoals  which  have  beaten  against  them  on 
every  side,  but  because,  under  the  long  and  untoward 
pilotship  of  Pombal  the  divine  chart  was  cast  aside  ?  Ab- 
solnte  rule  and  revolutionary  wars  have  struck  Portugal 
off  from  the  roll  of  European  influentialities.  Why  is 
Spain,  with  its  chivalrous  spirit,  unable  to  enter  the  lists 
and  strike  a  blow  for  justice  and  religion,  but  because  her 
resources  havejbeen  exhausted  by  a  profligate  and  inca- 
pable court,  her  liberties  stifled  under  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, her  best  blood  shed  in  wasteful  and  sanguinary 
struggles  ?  Her  return  of  late  years  to  sounder  principles, 
and  the  domestic  peace  which  she  now  enjoys,  speak  well 
for  her  future.  There  is  great  hope  for  Europe  in  the 
next  generation  ;  but  at  present,  these  Catholic  countries, 
which  we  have  glanced  at  in  order  to  consider  the  causes 
of  their  seeming  acquiescence  in  the  crafty  policy  oF  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  in  the  audacious  spoliation  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  are  too  much  preoccupied  in  the  work  of  regene- 
ration and  in  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  social  edifice 
to  be  able  to  oppose  resistance  to  the  common  enemy. 

But  what  have  we  to  say  in  defence  of  England's 
political  principles?  or  since  we  cannot  defend  the  false 
liberalism  which  makes  her  everywhere  the  ally  of  the 
revolution,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  change  which  is 
come  over  her  policy  ?  How  is  it  that  the  once  glorious 
Champion  of  European  independence  against  an  ambitious 
and  dominant  Bonapartism — the  foremost  in  the  field,  the 
most  resolute  in  the  council-chamber,  the  most  eloquent  in 
her  denunciations  against  the  common  enemy,  should 
have  forgotten  her  ancient  principles,  broken  with  her  old 
allies,  and  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  revolution  ? 
This  change  has  been  of  gradunl  growth  since  the  peace  ; 
it  has  especially  developed  itself  during  the  long  rule  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  foreign  office.  \\\  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  which  desolated  Spain  and  made  Portugal 
nothing  better  than  a  vineyard  for  England,   Great  Bri- 
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tain,  by  her  counsels  and  her  arms  preached  the  "  sacred 
right  of  insurrection/'  And  to-day  she  does  not  falter  in 
her  path,  since,  as  the  ''  Revue  des  deux  Mondes"  observes, 
**  the  purest  of  Itahan  patriots  look  upon  her  as  the  surest 
and  most  solid  support  of  their  work."  In  the  press,  in 
parliament,  by  the  presence  of  her  fleets,  giving  encou- 
ragement to  the  chiefs  of  anarchy  where  the  sanguinary 
struggle  rages  most,  her  moral  influence  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  revolution.  But  still  worse,  material  assistance 
is  thrown  into  the  scale.  In  the  battle  on  the  Volturno, 
British  seamen,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  worked  Sardinian  guns  against  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  And  again,  to  further  the  work  of 
the  revolution,  the  British  embassies  in  the  various  states 
of  Italy  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  an  active  revolu- 
tionary propagandism.  Shall  we  then  be  surprised  that, 
in  our  minister  of  foreign  afi\iirs,  the  disciple  of  him  who 
called  the  revolution  of  *89  "  the  most  stupendous  monu- 
ment of  human  wisdom,""'  the  Italian  revolution  of  to-day 
finds  its  latest  and  most  daring  apologist? 

If  in  our  search  for  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
present  predominance  of  revolutionary  principles  in  Eu- 
rope, we  revert  again  to  the  home  of  the  revolution,  to  the 
social  and  political  Vesuvius,  from  whose  burning  crater 
the  waves  of  revolutionary  lava  have  so  often  issued,  we 
shall  discover,  what  feeble  and  contradictory  effbrts,  what 
half  measures  and  shallow  expedients,  were  adopted  to 
quench  this  destructive  fire  at  its  centre.  Obliviousness 
so  complete  in  those  who  slumbered  on  a  volcano  so  full  of 
peril  ^  amounted  to  infatuation.  It  was  not  for  lack  of 
warning;  for  out  of  the  smouldering  embers  went  forth,  from 
time  to  time,  volumes  of  smoke  so  dense  and  fitful  as  to 
darken  the  political  horizon  and  to  perplex  the  vision  of 
statesmen.  But  to  the  unhappy  Bourbons  the  hand- 
writing traced  on  the  wall  was  still  invisible.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  avert  the  final  catastrophe.  No  grandeur  of 
policy,  no  consistent  energy  of  action,  were  displayed 
by  this  doomed  race  of  kings.  In  the  supreme  hour  of 
danger  they  were  busy  with  court  ceremonial  or  absorbed 
in  petty  state  intrigues,  as  if  the  spoiler  were  not  near  with 
uplifted   hand,   to  crush  their  ancient  throne,  and  as  if 
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political  death  had  not  ah-eady  breathed  on  their  historic 
name. 

Ill  the  timid  and  time-serving  policy  of  Lous  XVIII,  in 
the  absence  of  sincerity  and  want  of  faith  which  so  strongly 
marked  his  reign,  was  not  to  be  found  the  secret  to  disarm 
treason  of  its  mischief,  or  to  deprive  political  agitation  of 
its  excuse,  much  less  to  supply  a  sufficient  antidote  to  the 
poison  at  work  in  the  life-blood  of  society.  The  war  of 
vengeful  force  indeed  was  over,  but  the  war  of  opinion  was 
still  to  be  renewed.  Liberalism  gathered  up  its  strength 
again,  and  already,  in  1816,  had  revolutionized  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  turbulence  of  political  faction,  like 
the  ground-swell  after  a  hurricane,  still  agitated  society  in 
its  depths,  while  the  waves  on  the  surface  were  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  stir  of  the  coming  storm.  "  It  was  the  violence 
and  crimes  of  the  liberal  party  all  over  Europe,^'  says  an 
eminent  historian,  **  which  produced  the  general  reaction 
against  them.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  governments  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  and  the  absurd 
and  ruiuous  institutions  established  in  their  stead,  which 
alarmed  every  thinking  man  in  France/'""  This  rea- 
sonable alarm  led  to  the  ministry  of  Villele,  and  another 
opportunity  to  save  and  regenerate  society  was  offered,  nnd 
again  was  missed.  Instead  of  a  policy  at  once  trustful 
and  just  towards  the  Church,  instead  of  a  wise  foresight  in 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  liberties  which  had  long 
guarded  the  throne  of  France,  the  Bourbons,  with  blind, 
and  hereditary  obstinacy,  clung  to  their  old  Gallican  tradi- 
tions, and  to  the  modern  and  revolutionary  system  of  a 
centralized  government.  The  property  of  the  clergy  was 
still  further  alienated,  the  patronage  of  the  civil  power  in- 
creased, and  the  authority  of  the  episcopate  weakened.  No 
synod  was  allowed  to  meet,  to  regulate,  in  obedience  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  the  internal  affairs  of  each  diocese, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  the  kingdom. 
No  religious  orders  were  founded,  or  flourished.  Public  in- 
struction, the  mighty  engine  which  Bonapartism  perverted 
from  its  noble  purpose  to  the  advancement  of  its  own  selfish 
ends,  and  to  the  extinction  of  religion,  still  lingered  under 
the  cold  shadow  of  a  godless  system.  The  few  Jesuit  col- 
leges which  remained  m  the  land,  the  only  schools  where 
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Catholics  who  vahied  their  faith  above  the  changing  fashion 
of  the  day  and  the  lax  maxims  of  the  court  could,  in  safety, 
send  their  children,  were  closed  by  the  Royal  ordinances  of 
1828.  This  miserable  concession  whetted  the  revolutionary 
appetite.  It  gave  a  blow  to  religion  and  a  triumph  to 
liberalism  all  over  Europe.  The  days  of  the  Bourbons  were 
numbered.  Charles  X,  resisted  when  resistance  was  too 
late.  *'  We  do  all  that  we  can,"  said  Martignac,  the  weak- 
minded  minister  whom  the  king,  in  an  evil  day  called  to  his 
councils,  **but  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  conduct  the  mon- 
archy down  stairs,  whereas  it  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window.'*  Charles,  in  those  stormy  days,  alter- 
nated between  the  extremes  of  irresolution  and  of  rash 
resolves,  between  obstinacy  and  weakness.  The  religious 
demonstrations  which  were  common  in  Paris,  under  the 
administrations  of  Polignac,  were  met  by  the  sullen  gaze 
or  the  insolent  scoff  of  the  infuriate  mob.  The  cry,  **  a  bas 
les  Jesuites"  again  was  heard.  It  was  the  echo  of  '89.  The 
pi'inciples  of  the  revolution  triumphed  again  under  Louis 
Philippe,  and  with  each  new  triumph  grew  more  intense. 
In  these  sad  times  the  seeds  of  corruption  were  scattered 
anew,  and  France  is  now  eating  the  bitter  fruit  which  she 
then  planted.  The  whole  education  of  the  country  was 
under  the  domination  of  the  infidel  University  of  Paris. 
The  lyceums,  the  colleges,  the  secondary  and  even  the 
primary  schools,  all  in  coimection  with  the  University, 
were  spread  like  a  net- work  of  evil  over  the  land.  The 
30,000  schoolmasters  of  Guizot  became  the  preachers  of 
socialism,  the  standard-bearers  of  the  revolution.  ^  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  perversion  to  their  youthful  minds, 
parents  who  were  able,  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated 
abroad.  In  the  schools  at  home,  it  was  notorious  that  reli- 
gion, sneered  at  by  the  masters,  was  abandoned  by  the 
pupils.  In  many  of  the  largest  schools,  not  a  dozen  of  the 
young  men  were  found  at  the  paschal  communion.  It  was 
considered  a  great  blessing  and  a  rare  occurrence,  in  a 
school  of  that  time,  if  one  half  of  its  classes  could  be  mus- 
tered on  those  solemn  occasions.  But  this  was  no  new  evil  ; 
Montalembert  is  said,  in  his  school  days  to  have  suffered 
a  species  of  martyrdom  on  account  of  his  religiousness ; 
few,  however,  lik%  Montalembert,  rose  superior  to  this 
dangerous  persecution.  But  liberalism,  both  under  the 
empire  and  the  restoration,  and  since,  knew  that  the  secret 
of  its  success  was  to  corrupt  life  in  its  spring. 
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The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  however,  gave  birth  to  a 
grand  revival — to  a  glorious  resistance  in  the  few.  The 
inspired  eloquence  of  the  Church  was  heard  in  Paris  ;  her 
divine  energy  was  felt  in  the  provinces.  She  drew  back  to 
her  bosom  many  a  wanderer  who,  in  those  troublous  times, 
had  lost  the  gift  of  faith.  France  can  boast  of  no  greater 
names,  Europe  of  no  stauncher  defenders  of  Catholicism, 
than  a  Joseph  de  Maistre,  a  de  Bonald,  a  Chateaubriand, 
a  Lamenais,'"*  before  his  fall,  and  Montalembert,  and  Fal- 
loux.  The  Episcopate  has  its  Dupanloup  ;  the  college  of 
Jesuits  still  laments  its  Ravignan;  the  learned  Domini- 
cans are  proud  of  the  Academic  fame  of  Lacordaire.  But 
what  can  the  few  effect  against  a  nation  ?  for  the  land  of 
Voltaire  has  yet  to  be  re- conquered  from  the  enemy. 
Though  in  Louis-Philippe's  ignominious  reign  corruption 
had  widely  spread  among  the  middle  classes,  and  impiety 
had  laid  its  tenacious  grasp  on  the  public  mind,  yet  the 
noble  ."defenders  of  order  and  religion,  were  able,  in  the 
general  trepidation  and  turmoil  of  '48  to  obtain  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  and  freedom  of  instruction.  The  National 
assembly  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
party,  and  from  its  terror  of  anarchy,  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  quell  the  Roman  revolution.  How  little  they  fore- 
saw that  the  very  army  which  was  sent  to  protect  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  would,  in  the  revolution  of  events, 
connive,  by  its  presence,  at  the  dismemberment  of  the 
States  of  tiie  Church  !  The  master  of  that  army  of  oc- 
cupation is,  however,  true  to  his  principles.  In  his  work 
on  the  **  Ideas  of  Napoleonism,"  he  does  not  omit  to  point 
out  that  Napoleon  the  Firsts  whom,  as  is  well  known,  he 
has  set  up  as  his  model,  ''never  abandoned  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,"  "  never  subscribed  to  any  of  the  conces- 
sions which  the  Pope  demanded  in  favour  of  the  Gallican 
Church,"  and  "  never  renounced  any  of  the  rights  of  France 
over  the  conquests  he  had  made."  He  boasts  that  *'  the 
National  Convention  had  done  much  good  by  overthrow- 
ing the  Gothic  system  of  instruction,"  and  finally  glorying 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  *'  ideas  of  '89,  which,  after 


*  No  fewer  than  30,000  copies  of  Lamenais'  magnificent  work, 
*'  L'Essai  sur  riudifference,"  were  sold  within  the  first  year  of  its 
publication. 
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having  convulsed  Earope,  would  in  the  end,  he  contends, 
lead  to  its  repose. 

His  writings,  his  early  life,  his  dynastic  traditions,  his 
letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  the  very  origin  of  his  power  itself, 
have  left  their  stamp  on  the  man  which  no  hypocrisy  can 
wholly  obliterate  or  conceal.  With  a  want  of  political 
sagacity  which  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  Episcopate  of  France 
hailed  as  their  deliverer  the  strong-handed  repressor  of 
domestic  anarchy.  With  fair-seeming  words  on  his  lips, 
he  won  the  homage  of  the  Episcopate,  while  all  the  time 
he  meditated  in  his  heart  evil  things  against  the  liberty  of 
the  Church,  against  the  independence  of  the  Pope,  against 
the  safety  of  Europe.  With  a  patience  which  never 
tires  he  bided  his  time,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  wait 
for  his  opportunity  in  idleness.  With  a  silent  but  con- 
suming energy,  which  wears  him  to  the  bone,  he  exhausted 
every  method  to  hasten  on  his  day  of  triumph  and  the 
fulness  of  his  revenge.  To  him  we  owe  the  Crimean  war 
and  its  dire  results— the  rupture  between  the  Northern 
Powers. — the  long  isolation  of  Russia— the  war  in  Italy — 
the  humiliation  of  Austria — the  supremacy  of  the  revolu- 
tionary imperialism  in  Europe.  The  liussian  war  was 
a  master-stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Emperor  of  France.  It  introduced  the  upstart  king  into 
the  courts  of  Europe,  it  gave  him  new  allies  and  bestowed 
what  he  most  wanted,  a  military  character  on  his  reign. 
Napoleon  III.  had  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  illustrious 
arms  of  France ;  henceforth  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Empire  were  his  own.  To  no  man  was  given  a  grander 
opportunity.  It  lay  within  his  power  to  have  become  the 
political  regenerator  of  his  country,  the  saviour  of  Europe. 
To  the  Pope  he  might  have  been  another  Charlemagne, 
to  France  another  St.  Louis,  if  not  approaching  to  the 
saint  in  holiness,  yet  equal  to  the  king  in  love  towards  his 
subjects.  The  day  of  temptation  came  and  he  fell.  Am- 
bition even  in  its  guilt  has  a  terrible  fascination.  The 
opportunity  he  had  so  long  desired  and  toiled  for  came 
to  Napoleon  and  he  embraced  it,  as  a  bride  does  her  long- 
expected  lover.  Duty  promised  him  a  posthumous  fame 
and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind;  but  he  had  not  the 
greatness  of  self-denial  or  the  dignity  of  patience.  The 
desire  of  domination  possessed  him.  He  thirsted  for 
present  fame  as  the  hart  panteth   after  the  living  water- 
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brooks.  He  wished  in  life  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  desti- 
nies of  men,  and  his  wish  was  granted.  On  New  Year's 
day  1859  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to 
Europe  ;  since  then  every  nation  has  recoiled  before  him, 
or  has  flown  to  arms.  From  such  an  acute  observer  of 
men  and  things  the  causes,  which  combined  to  make  the 
triumph  of  Bonapartism  possible  in  Europe,  were  not 
hidden.  He  had  pondered  on  his  fingers  ends  the  chances 
of  success.  In  a  retired  chamber  of  that  palace,  which  has 
witnessed  such  sudden  vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
kings  of  France,  the  latest  wearer  of  its  uneasy  crown  first 
mapped  out  to  himself  the.  plan  of  his  revolutionary  cam- 
paign, and  grouped  together  the  nations,  which  he  would 
have  to  contend  against.  The  power  of  Austria  must  be 
broken — in  Italy  he  would  find  a  pretext  of  war  and  a  bat- 
tle-field— in  Sardinia  an  obedient  ally,  and  in  the  revolu- 
tion a  ready  tool.  The  cry  of  nationalities  would  serve  him 
as  a  war-cry  in  his  need.  He  must  threaten  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland,  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Rhine, 
insult  the  coasts  of  England,  in  order  to  make  Europe 
comply  with  his  ambitious  designs.  He  must  break  with 
the  Papacy  ;  he  had  counted  the  cost ;  he  knew  the  only 
alternative  left  him  would  be  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  revolutionary  and  infidel  party  in  Europe.  And 
now,  perhaps  swifter  than  he  desires,  the  force  of  events 
is  hurrying  the  inexorable  Fatalist  on  to  his  destiny.  He 
dares  not  now  be  a  traitor  to  his  principles.  The  struggle 
is  at  hand.  From  the  throne  of  St.  Louis  he  prepares  the 
work  of  persecution  against  the  Church  in  his  own  country. 
In  the  glorious  episcopate  of  France,  as  famous  for  its  intel- 
ligence and  fearlessness  as  for  its  faith  and  loyalty  ty wards 
Rome,  he  will  find  a  most  determined  antagonist.  Yet 
what  shall  the  defence  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty,  so  forcible 
in  argumentation,  so  clear  in  its  array  of  facts,  so  convinc- 
ing in  its  appeal  to  the  public  law  of  Europe  and  the  faith  and 
reason  of  Christendom,  set  up  by  Monseigneur  Dupanloup, 
avail  against  the  Master  of  600,000  armed  men  ?  Mon- 
seigneur St.  Marc,  Archbishop  of  Rennes,  may  denounce 
in  indignant  terms  the  flagrant  injustice  committed  under 
the  connivance  of  France  in  the  abrupt  and  lawless  invasion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  **  You  will  not  fail  to  stig- 
matize,^' he  exclaims,  addressing  his  noble  Breton  flock, 
**  with  all  the  indignation  of  a  Catholic  and  a  Breton  heart, 
the  violence,  treachery,  calumnies,  cowardice,  cheating. 
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hypocrisy.  In  a  word  the  crimes  of  every  nature,  which  are 
committed  in  Italy  in  contempt  of  all  that  was  most  sacred 
among  men,  religion,  justice,  conscience,  and  honour." 
Mon seigneur  Georges  may  bewail  the  fall  of  the  crusaders 
of  Catholicism  in  unequal  combat,  until  the  indignant 
sobs  of  his  hearers  interrupt  the  voice  of  the  eloquent 
Bishop  of  Perigueux  :  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his 
indignant  words  on  the  subject  of  the  treachery  practised 
by  Napoleon's  ambassador  at  Rome,  on  the  brave  and 
misuspecting  Lamoriciere  and  his  gallant  army.  **  An 
immense  cry  of  grief  and  indignation  escapes  at  this  mo- 
ment,'' he  cries  out,  **from  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
has  not  lost  all  sense  of  justice  and  honour.  When  the 
blood  of  the  just  has  been  shed,  woe  to  the  age  which  con- 
fines itself  to  a  protest  without  acting.  What  shall  it  be 
then  when  floods  of  innocent  and  noble  blood  have  been 
traitorously  spilt?" 

^  The  spirited  Bishop  of  Arras  may  assemble  his  clergy 
in  solemn  conclave  in  condemnation  of  a  policy,  which,  in 
lowering  public  respect  towards  the  Holy  See,  weakens 
the  influence  of  the  Church  as  much  as  it  afiVonts  Catholic 
feeling.  Cardinal  Morlot  may  make  a  formal  protest,  and 
the  Papal  nuncio  demand  his  passports,  but  what  effect 
will  argument,  appeal,  denunciation  and  protest,  or  even 
excommunication,  have  upon  a  man  whose  ear  is  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  whose  eye  cannot  see  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  downfall  of  the  mighty  persecutor  of 
Pius  VII.  ?  Though  every  pulpit  in  France  should  catch 
and  prolong  the  echo  of  the  Episcopal  voice,  its  sounds 
will  fall  unheard  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  clamour  of 
revolutionary  joy.  The  ancient  parties,  the  Legitimists  of 
pui'e  blood,  the  Parliamentary  Catholics,  the  sober  and 
philosophic  Orleanists,  converted  by  the  sad  experience  of 
misfortune,  or  by  the  growth  of  a  more  enlightened  wis- 
dom, or  by  the  bitter  hate  of  disappointed  ambition,  into 
valiant  defenders  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  will 
be  broken  up  by  proscription  or  the  jealous  vigilance 
of  a  despotic  police.  Whence  shall  arise  resistance 
to  this  downward  policy  which  may  precipitate  France 
into  an  abyss  of  anarchy?  What  voice  of  warning  shall 
reach  her  ear  or  touch  her  heart  ?  The  freedom  of  the 
Catholic  press  exists  but  in  name ;  in  the  day  of  trial  it 
will  altogether  cease.  Even  now  what  does  its  circulation 
amount  to  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  impious  **  Siecle," 
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of  the  Debats,  or  of  the  numerous  irreligious  and  revolu- 
tionary prints  which  inundate  the  provincial  cities,  as  well 
as  the  capital?'"*  What  hope  have  we  from  the  literature 
of  Franco  ?  A  transcript  of  the  national  mind,  it  presents 
a  hideous  picture  of  moral  and  political  degradation.  No 
kindling  of  the  divine  fire  gleams  in  its  dark  pages;  no 
generous  remorse,  no  consciousness  of  fallen  grandeur,  no 
aspirations  after  better  things  are  visible,  even  though  at 
far  intervals,  to  redeem  its  character.  Without  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  Rousseau,  or  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  these 
irreverent  hirelings  of  a  debased  literature  only  labour  to 
excite  the  prurience  of  the  imagination,  or  to  heap  con- 
tempt upon  all  that  is  venerable  or  grand  in  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  Europe,  or  holy  in  the  faith  of  Christendom. 
These  unnumbered  productions  of  the  Press,  like  a  flight  of 
locusts,  darken  the  moral  atmosphere  and  blight  with  their 
corruption  all  they  touch.  The  highest  intellect  in  the 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  is  truly  great  in  litera- 
ture,— nobleness  of  purpose, — reach  of  thought, — philoso- 
phic depth,  bears  about  it  the  inspiration  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Poetry,  as  long  as  it  retained  its  purity,  historic 
research  as  far  as  it  was  candid,  the  more  graceful  and 
lighter  productions  of  the  day,  whose  beauty  was  incorrupt, 
sprang  from  Catholic  sources,  or  were  subject  to  Catholic 
training.  During  the  last  half  century,  with  the  exception 
of  the  exact  sciences,  where  infidelity  held  its  ground  in  the 
force  of  intellectual  greatness,  the  whole  literature  of 
France,  were  it  not  for  Catholicism,  would  have  been  an 
intellectual  blank  or  a  moral  pollution. 

There  are  other  motives  undoubtedly,  besides  an  over- 
weening ambition,  which  urge  Louis  Napoleon  on  in  his 
present  policy.  To  the  prisoner  of  Ham,  or  to  the  exile 
from  his  native  land,  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
their  vain-gloriousness,  their  unquiet  spirit  and  their  love 
for  military  glory,  were  familiar  subjects  of  meditation. 
One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
citizen  king,  and  to  the  fall  of  the  unfortunate  Bourbons, 
had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  silent  and  thought- 


*  The  Sieole  alone  possesses  50,000  subscribers,  and  boasts  of 
having  a  million  readers.  L'  Opinion  Rationale  has  22,000 — Les 
Debats  10,000— Le  Monde  13,000— L'Union  4000,  and  L'ami 
4000,  subscribers. 
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ful  man  who  now  fills  their  throne.  He  perceived  tlmt 
those  reigns,  which  were  undistinguished  by  the  niilitjuy 
glory  of  a  grand  European  war,  were  unpopular  with  tlie 
people  of  France.  To  save  his  throne,  to  preserve  his 
dynasty,  the  second  Napoleon,  while  he  proclaimed  that 
the  Empire  was  peace,  planned  aggrandizement  of  terri- 
tory, revolution  and  war.  And  what  has  he  to  fear  from 
Europe  ?  Familiar  with  the  baser  elements  of  human 
nature,  with  the  selfishness  of  the  moneyed  classes,  with 
the  low  political  morality  of  statesmen,  with  the  intriguing 
and  treacherous  spirit  of  European  diplomacy,  and  with 
the  base  desire  of  **  peace  at  any  price*'  which  animates 
the  traders  and  hucksters  of  commerce,  he  reckons,  that  by 
inspiring  universal  fear,  he  shall  obtain  universal  domina- 
tion. Mankind,  he  knows,  is  governed  by  love  or  fear. 
No  nation  courts  the  alliance  of  Napoleon,  but  Europe 
fears  the  chief  of  the  revolution  :  Europe  which  showed  so 
much  daring,  shed  such  torrents  of  blood,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  in  defence  of  her  independence, 
trembles  before  a  revived  IBonapartism,  and  bends  beneath 
the  domination  of  a  name  which  was  once  a  reproach  and 
a  bye-word  among  the  nations.  The  whole  of  Christen- 
dom is  concerned  in  the  quarrel,  for  has  not  Napoleon 
smitten  the  Pope  in  the  face  ?  The  king  among  kings  is 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  by  the  emissaries  of  the  revolution 
and  the  men  of  blood,  and  there  is  none  to  help  him.  Not 
a  nation  has  sent  an  army  to  his  rescue.  Not  a  king  has 
spared  a  regiment  for  his  service.  Of  all  the  armed  rulers 
of  Europe,  not  one  has  drawn  the  sword  on  his  behalf. 
The  cowardice  of  kings  is  only  equalled  by  the  apathy 
of  the  peoples.  All  that  united  Christendom  could  muster 
up  heart  to  give  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  the  revolution,  were  a  few  guns,  insufficient  to 
protect  the  strong  places  of  his  land,  and  a  mere  handful 
of  recruits, — a  small  indeed,  but  glorious  host,  the  elect  of 
men, — who  went  out  to  fight,  not  for  fame,  not  from  worldly 
considerations,  but  simply  because  the  name  of  the  Father 
of  Christendom,  as  of  old,  was  a  name  of  power  over  their 
Catholic  hearts.  Europe  gazes  at  the  issue  of  the  fearful 
struggle  with  a  fixed  and  stolid  eye,  like  that  of  a  sleep- 
walker. Napoleonism  lies  upon  her  breast  like  a  night- 
mare. If  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  agents  in  Italy  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Catholicism,  if  law  and  justice  and 
religion,  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontift^  be  permit- 
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ted  by  the  Catholic  nations  to  be  trodden  underfoot  with 
impunity,  what  has  he  to  fear  from  the  protocols  and  pre- 
texts of  a  diplomacy  which  has  become  the  scandal  of 
Christendom  ?  The  fear  of  armed  force,  the  ordeal  of 
battle  alone  remains.  Shall  the  cohorts  of  Austria  issue 
triumphant  from  her  far-famed  Quadrihiteral  to  crush  the 
revolution,  or  is  the  Colossus  of  the  North  to  be  the  Titan 
to  hurl  the  Jove  of  the  revolution  from  his  usurped  Olym- 
pus? Napoleon  is  prepared  for  either  eventuality.  He 
has  made  friends  with  the  mammon  of  iniquity ;  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  is  his  Familiar  in  every  land.  He  is  the 
principle  of  perpetual  discord  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 
His  presence  is  felt  in  the  council-chambers  of  kings.  His 
voice  is  heard  in  the  press.  He  directs  the  vote  of  consti- 
tutional assemblies  and  gives  the  tone  to  public  opinion. 
To  him  belong  the  blood-stained  outlaw,  the  perjured 
soldier,  and  the  unfaithful  priest.  He  sets  the  daggers 
of  the  secret  societies  in  motion,  and  concurs  by  his 
sanction  in  their  bloody  issue.  At  his  will  the  Vatican 
is  a  palace  or  a  prison.  And  now,  in  the  pride  of  his 
power,  the  Elect  of  the  revolution  confronts  the  armed 
force  of  justice  and  legitimate  right.  One  hand  he  Lays 
on  the  ^title-deeds  of  Europe,  with  the  other  he  holds 
back  the  Red  Revolution.  But  let  one  gun  be  fired  in  the 
battle-field  of  Europe,  and  the  Man  of  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber will  let  slip  the  bloodhounds  of  anarchy  among  the 
nations,  and  lay  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  to  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  to  the  hallowed  institutions  and  bulwarks  of 
society,  and  even  to  the  Ark  of  the  new  Dispensation  itself. 
Who  then  so  bold  as  to  provoke  the  terrific  struggle,  or  so 
strong  as  to  abide  its  dubious  issue,  or  without  serious 
misgiving,  desire  to  witness  the  universal  conflagration? 

After  having  considered  some  of  the  various  causes 
which  are  at  work  in  Europe,  and  which  are  contributing 
to  undermine  the  Christian  edifice  of  society  in  order  to 
reconstruct  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  revived  paganism — for 
nothing  short  of  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  anti-social 
and  anti-Christian  principles  of  the  revolution,  worked  out 
to  their  logical  conclusion— after  having  traced  these 
causes  which,  like  so  many  tributary  streams  have  swollen 
the  high-tide  of  Revolutionary  Imperialism,  we  must  now 
examine  their  effect  upon  unfortunate  Italy  itself.  How 
far,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  too,  is  Italy  prepared  to  be  the 
battle-field  in  this  war  of  principles;  what  part  will  sha 
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take  ill  the  struggle?^  Shall  religion  and  justice  and 
honour  appeal  to  her  in  vain  ?  Shall  the  prayers  of  the 
best  of  her  children,  the  blood  of  her  martyr- soldiers,  fail 
to  stir  her  torpid  nature,  or  fire  her  cowardly  heart  ?  Shall 
Italy  for  ever  be  the  prey  of  the  uppermost,  the  slave  of 
the  successful,  the  mistress  of  the  conqueror?  Italy  has 
fornicated  with  the  Revolution,  and  the  retributive  sword 
of  Justice  is  hanging  over  her  head  for  her  sin.  She 
has  stretched  out  her  arms  manacled  with  the  fetters  of 
fear,  and  embraced  the  spoiler  and  brought  the  robber 
of  her  virtue  home  as  her  master.  Has  Italy  forgotten 
the  traditions  of  her  glory,  her  true  historic  grandeur,  the 
Eternal  City — the  home  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Catho- 
lics— the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  the  sanctuary  of  the  living 
Church?  "Let  us  hope,"  with  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
*'  that  the  masters  of  error  and  deceit,  who  are  now  abus- 
hig  the  ephemeral  power  which  has  fallen  into  their  hands, 
will  see  their  fatal  credit  give  way  when  misfortunes  have 
prepared  the  way  for  reason  and  good  sense.  Them  it  is,  far 
more  than  Bologna  and  the  people  of  Bomagna,  whom  we 
denounce.  It  is  against  them,  above  all,  that  we  protest 
before  all  civilized  and  Christian  nations.  As  to  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  liavenna,  now  so  fatally  misled,  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  despair  of  them."  But  how  far  Italy 
lias  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  her  own  will,  how  far  she 
is  coerced,  how  far  [corrupt,  how  far  indifferent,  how  far 
stricken  with  moral  and  physical  cowardice  are  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  of  all  the  questions  which  force  them- 
selves, in  these  troublous  times,  upon  our  notice. 
^  Before  we  attempt  to  grapple  with  these  serious  ques- 
tions, it  were  perhaps  as  well,  or  rather  it  is  our  duty,  to 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  presence  in  Italy  of  that 
great  modifier  of  ideas,  of  political  opinions,  of  parties,  and 
even  of  duties, — an  armed  revolutionary  force.  The  ques- 
tion at  once  arises,  how  far,  for  instance,  it  be  the  duty  of  a 
priest  or  bishop,  to  denounce  from  the  pulpit  or  in  a  pastoral 
letter,  the  acts  of  a  revolution,  however  criminal  in  its 
origin,  however  sacrilegious  in  its  progress.  Prudence  for- 
bids— not  however  that  we  fear  that  in  Southern  or  Central 
Italy,  zeal  is  outrunning  prudence— yet  prudence  forbids 
men  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  an  unnecessary  perse- 
cution, or  bishops  to  expose  their  sees  to  the  loss  of  their 
spiritual  guardianship.  We  know  the  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter of  the  revolution.     We  have  witnessed  its  excesses 
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in  Sardinia  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Cavour's  boasted 
administration  of  freedom.  We  have  seen  the  heroic  re- 
sistance offered  to  its  audacions  spohation,  by  the  nnited 
and  vigorous  protest  of  the  entire  episcopate  of  Piedmont. 
We  know  what  persecutions  they  have  suffered  in  conse-f 
quence,  how  the  two  archbishops  of  Turin  and  Oagliari 
were  arrested,  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  condemned 
to  exile.  "  The  exile  of  these  two  archbishops,'^  says  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  his  triumphant  defence  of  the  Papal 
Sovereignty,  **  has  now  lasted  ten  years,  as  all  Europe 
knows,  and  all  Catholics  deplore ;  and  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  fifteen  sees  out  of  forty-one,  vacant  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  either  by  death  or  exile  of  their  prelates." 
Priests  are  arrested  on  all  sides,  says  the  same  writer, 
though  often  released  after  a  precautionary  imprisonment. 
The  **  Armonia,'*  of  20th  December,  1859,  contains  the 
long  list  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  falsely  accused 
and  unjustly  imprisoned.  Even  women  were  not  spared. 
Let  us  cite  again  the  authority  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup.  The 
nuns  of  the  Holy  Cross,  he  states,  "  were  expelled  from 
their  convent  by  carabineers,  at  night,  on  the  18th  August, 
1854.  "1  thank  God,'' wrote  the  abbess,  *'^that  none  of 
my  daughters  died  in  the  street."  Some  years  before 
(August  25,  1848)  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  had  been 
proscribed  throughout  tlie  Sardinian  dominions  ;  all  their 
houses  had  been  dissolved,  their  pupils  dispersed,  and  their 
property,  whether  in  lands  or  money,  confiscated  to  the 
public  treasury."  The  necessity  of  possessing  an  almost 
unlimited  command  of  money,  to  propagate  revolutionary 
ideas,  to  support  the  secret  societies,  to  tamper  with  the 
fidelity  of  subjects,'^^  and  finally,  to  carry  war  into  the 
neighbouring  States  of  Italy,  induced!' Piedmont,  in  de^ 
fiance  of  the  sacred  principles  of  justice  and  of  law,  to 
seize  upon  ecclesiastical  and  conventual  property.  Con- 
fiscation at  home  enabled  Sardinia  to  commit  sacrilege 
abroad.  To  sum  up  her  depredations  in  her  own  territory,, 
the  plunder  of  her  own  subjects,  guilty  of  no  violation  of 


*  The  Liberal  minister  whom  the  King  of  Naples,  at  the  last 
moment  was  unwise  enough  to  admit  to  his  counsels,  Liborio 
Romano,  himself  makes  it  now  a  boast,  that  he  it  was,  who  took 
the  crown  of  Naples  from  the  brow  of  Francis  XL,  and  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
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law  or  of  honour,  we  cannot  do  better  than  make  use  of 
Mgr,  Dupanloup's  description  of  religious  persecution  in 
Piedmont:  "  Thirty-five  religious  orders  were  proscribed  ; 
7,850  religious  were  deprived  of  their  property.     Neither 
the  learned  orders,  nor  the  charitable  ;  neither  the  humblest 
nor  the  most  illustrious,  were  spared.    Piedmont  possessed 
a  noble   institution,   the   Academy  of  the   Superga,   the 
greatest  school  of  ecclesiastical  learning  in  the  kingdom, 
founded  by  the  discerning  liberality  of  her  kings ;  it  was 
suppressed.     The  religious  of  Hautecombe  had  been  the 
guardians  of  the  tombs  of  the  House  of  Savoy ;  the  post 
was  a  sacred  one,  but  it  was  not  respected''  (the  Papal 
Sovereignty,  page   223.)      Not  individual  freedom,   and 
property  only,  but  the  faith  and  morals  of  this  Catholic 
people  were  attacked  in  their  dearest  interests  by  the  im- 
pious Government  of  Piedmont  and  their  infidel  allies  in 
the  press.     **  Piedmont  has  quite  gained  my  heart  since  I 
see  her  make  war  upon  the  **  black  gown."  The  '*  reptile" 
has  been  but  very  imperfectly  crushed  by  Voltaire ;  the 
business  must  be  finished.     At  all  events,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  us  to  see  crowned  heads  setting  about  this  difficult  task. 
Piedmont  just  now  is  giving  an  excellent  example."  Such 
were  the  fearful  words  uttered  on  the  10th  February,  1855, 
by  the  '*  Avenir  de  Nice."     It  is  notorious  that  religion  is 
continually  and  publicly  outraged  in  Turin,  not  only  by  the 
abominable  language  of  the  revolutionary  papers,  but  by 
indecent  caricatures  of  holy  personages,  by  obscene  en- 
gravings, and  by  blasphemous  parodies  of  the  most  august 
mysteries.      Conduct  so  gross   deservedly  provoked   the 
severe  rebuke  on  Piedmont,  contained  in  the  celebrated 
publication  of  M.  Sauzet,  upon  marriage,  in  1853.  ''  Some 
fatal  influence,"   observes  this  writer,  **  appears  to  have 
blighted  Piedmont;  the  art  of  engraving  seems  to  vie  there 
with  that  of  printing  in  corrupting  the  people  by  their  abomi- 
nations."    We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  Sardinia  enjoys 
free  institutions,  and  is  able  to  give  a  just  expression  to  its 
ideas  and  interests,  or  to  find  a  remedy  for  its  grievances 
in  its  representative  system.     The  Parliament  of  Turin 
is  much  changed  for  the  worse,  since  the  days  of  Charles 
Albert,  since  the  time  when  it  made  so  noble  a  stand  against 
the  confiscation  of  church   property.     Death  has  thinned 
its  ranks,  and  Cavour  has  filled  up  the  gaps  with  creatures 
of  his  own.     When  an  election  is  to  take  place.  Govern- 
ment candidates  are  sent  into  the  provinces,  mere  nonii- 
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nees  of  Cavour,  with  the  intimation  that  it  is  expected  in 
high  quarters,  that  the  proposed  candidate  should  be  re- 
turned without  opposition.  With  a  furious  and  unscrupu- 
h)us  partizan  like  Cavour,  at  the  head  of  the  State,  it  is  con- 
sidered prudent  by  the  Cathohc  and  Conservative  party  to 
comply  with  the  imperious  demand  and  abstain  altogether 
from  voting.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Government 
candidate,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Cavour,  is  returned, 
by  only  a  handful  of  electors,  to  register  in  the  Chambers 
the  supreme  will  and  pleasure  of  the  prime  minister.  The 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  a  populous  city 
which  possesses  a  large  constituency,  is  often  returned 
by  a  dozen  or  two  suffrages,  and  when  he  speaks  and 
votes  in  the  Fiedmontese  Parliament,  he  speaks  and 
votes,  not  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  vast  masses 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment which  procured  his  election.  He  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Conservative  feeling  and  faith  of  the  electoral 
body,  he  is  the  representative  of  anarchy  and  of  intimi- 
dation, he  is  the  living  witness  to  show  how,  veiled  under 
the  mask  of  Liberal  institutions,  the  anarchy  of  despotism 
can  crush  out  in  the  bi'east  of  its  victim  every  spark  of 
freedom,  of  honesty,  and  of  political  independence.  {Sar- 
dinian freedom  is  liberty  to  abrogate  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  press,  to  banish  bishops,  to  sequester  sees,  to  sup- 
press monasteries,  to  confiscate  church  property,  to  limit 
vocations,  to  silence,  so  to  speak,  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Sardinian  freedom  is  on  a  par  with  its  justice, 
with  its  respect  for  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  on  an  equality 
with  its  military  honour,  which  does  not  scruple  to  bom- 
bard, for  twelve  hours,  a  defenceless  fortress,  protected 
only  by  the  white  flag,  a  symbol,  however,  which  even  bar- 
barians respect.  But  how  dare  we  speak  of  military  honour 
in  connection  with  an  army,  which,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  more  in  the  fashion  of  a  band  of  brigands  than  of 
Christian  soldiers,  burst  into  the  Papal  territories,  and  not 
in  a  victory,, but  in  a  cowardly  and  infamous  surprise,  won, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Bishop  of  Perigueux, 
'*  the  tw^o  trophies  of  excommunication  and  blood  ?  If, 
therefore,  in  Sardinia  itself,  we  find  that  the  exercise  of  its 
rights,  and  the  free  and  honest  expression  of  its  will,  are  so 
thwarted,  and  encompassed  with  difHculties  by  a  tyrannical 
government,  how  then  will  it  fare  with  the  provinces  so 
recently  annexed,   by  intimidation,   by  bribery,  and,  wa 
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regret  to  have  to  a-dd,  by  the  cowardly  connivance  of  too 
many  of  their  own  inhabitants,  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia? 
We  know  the  terrorism  exercised  over  the  various  States 
of  Italy  by  the  armed  force  of  the  revolntion.  We 
know  by  what  arts,  by  what  intimidation,  the  success 
of  the  universal  election  business  was  brought  about. 
We  know  how  the  freedom  of  voting  was  preserved  at 
Naples.  We  saw  how,  in  the  parish  of  Monte  Calvario,  a 
man  who  was  bold  enongli  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Garibaldi's  National  Guard,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous partisans  of  the  revolution  who  surrounded  the  nrn 
and  the  two  baskets,  marked  with  the  fatal  words  *'  Si" 
and  *'  No"  was  struck  down  by  a  dagger. '*■  The  pass- 
word of  the  revolntion  is  indeed  Victor  Emmanuel  or  the 
Stiletto.  We  do  not  overlook  the  noble  stand  Francis  II 
is  making  in  defence  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  nor  the 
valour  of  the  intrepid  Bosco,  in  disputing,  inch  by  inch,  the 
last  strip  of  land  left  to  his  royal  master.  Have  not  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Naples  caught  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rightful  king?  Are  not  the  peasants  sweeping  through 
the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavora  and  the  county  of  Molise, 
inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  Piedmontese  soldiery  ?  The 
first  Piedmontese  column  under  colonel  Nutto,  was  thrown 
back  and  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  valiant  peasantry. 
Isernia  is  in  ashes  because  it  remained  faithful  to  its  king. 
Cialdini,  the  bloodthirsty  Piedmontese  commander,  shot, 
in  revenge  of  the  reverses  which  his  troops  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  country  people,  his  prisoners  of  war,  and  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  the  subjects  of  Francis  because  they 
would  not  forswear  their  fealty  to  their  rightfnl  sovereign. 
We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  the  clergy  have  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  usurping  king  on  his  entrance  into  the  capi- 
tal of  their  sovereign,  and  into  the  diocese  of  their  exiled 
Archbishop.  Have  not  courage,  and  loyalty,  and  faithful- 
ness been  manifested  in  imprisonment  and  in  exile  by  the 
bishops  and  by  many  of  the  priests  in  Umbria  and  the  Mar- 
ches, and  in  Romagna?  Was  the  conduct  of  the  Grand. 
Vicar  of  Bologna  in  any  way  unworthy  of  the  late  glorious 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  Viale  Prela?  Three  times  did  the 
Sardinian  emissaries  of  violence  approach  the  cityof  Imola 
to  drag  its  venerable  bishop  to  prison,  and  the  last  time  they 
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were  accompanied  by  a  regiment  of  Piedmontese  troops  ; 
and  three  times  did  the  brave  citizens  repulse  these  sacri- 
legious viohitors  of  the  laws  of  God.  Had  there  only  been 
a  ie'N  more  cities  in  Italy  like  Imola,  so  many  princes  would 
not  have  lost  their  thrones,  so  many  bishops  would  not  have 
been  driven  from  their  sees,  and  the  Pope  would  not  have 
been  insulted  by  the  invasion  of  his  territories.  Did  not 
the  bishops  of  Tuscany,  too,  unite  in  the  protest  of  the 
now  exiled  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Pisa  ?  Were  not 
some  of  the  bishops  of  Lombardy  expelled  from  their  sees  or 
forced  to  take  refuge  from  violence  in  flight  ?  The  names 
and  the  number  of  those  who  have  suffered  persecution 
in  their  heroic  resistance  to  the  revolution,  would  form  in 
themselves  a  noble  array  ;  but  yet,  can  we  in  fairness  state 
that  the  revolution  going  on  in  every  corner  of  Italy,  has 
not  received,  not  only  more  open  countenance  and  sup- 
port, but  a  much  larger  undercurrent  of  favour  than  we 
like  to  acknowledge,  and  met  a  much  less  real  resistance 
than  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  Catholic  Italy  ?  In 
our  endeavour  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  revolution, 
and  to  see  how  far,  or  in  what  manner  Italy  is  guilty  of 
this  great  political  and  religious  convulsion,  we  shall  not  so 
much  follow  its  large  geographical  divisions,  as  divide 
into  various  categories  the  opinions  which  agitate  and 
unsettle  the  country.  Were  we,  however,  called  upon 
to  characterize  Italy  according  to  her  great  geographical 
divisions,  we  should  say  that  northern  Italy  was  most 
conspicuous  for  the  piety  of  its  peasantry  and  of  its  lower 
orders  generally,  and  of  some  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,'^' 
for  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of  its  professional 
classes,  and  for  the  disguised  Voltairianism  among  the 
nobility.  And  that  central  Italy,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  so  long  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination, 
inoculated  to  a  great  extent  with  the  worst  principles 
of  Josephism  in  church  and  state,  had  become  a  continual 
prey  to  the  excitement  and  love  of  change.  And  that 
southern  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily,  where  chronic 
discontent  had  so  often  broken  out  into  open  anarchy, 
and  of  the  Romagna,  where  a  turbulent  spirit  had  so  long 


*  The  long  lists  of  small  sums  for  the  Pope,  with  appropriate 
remarks  in  quotations  from  Holy  Writ  which  crowd  the  columns  of 
the  *  Armonia,'  speak  well  for  the  faith  and  piety  of  these  classes. 
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shown  itself,  was  characterized  by  habits  of  indolence  and 
mental  apathy.  We  might  further  remark  that  in  north- 
ern Italy  the  monarchical  sentiment  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the^hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  the  principle  of  cohesion 
exists  in  strength  sufficient  to  form  a  powerful  state. 
While  in  central  Italy,  and  the  south,  local  traditions,  the 
habit  of  ages,  the  rivalry  of  races,  the  pride  and  historic 
recollections  of  the  various  cities,  the  necessity  of  the  Pa- 
pal Sovereignty,  and  the  very  configuration  of  the  land, 
si)eak  in  a  language  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  against 
a  vast  central  government,  and  in  favour  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  smaller  republics  and  principalities.  Gov- 
erned by  its  own  peculiar  laws,  and  enjoying  its  traditional 
privileges,  and  preserving  its  individuality  unimpaired, 
each  separate  state  might  preserve,  under  a  federal  union, 
its  independence,  and  become  a  member  of  a  strong, 
united  Italy.  If,  however,  centralization  be  permitted  to 
have  its  own  \v^y,  the  landmarks  of  ages  will  be  removed 
without  compunction,  and  the  honour  and  religion  of  Italy 
be  wounded  in  its  highest  interests. — In  a  land  so  marked 
out  by  the  strong  individuality  of  its  various  states,  so 
diverse  in  their  habits  and  history,  any  attempt  to  charac- 
terize the  inhabitants,  according  to  an  arbitrary  geogra- 
phical division,  is  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  enumerate  according  to 
large  sections  of  opinion,  the  various  parties  which  exist, 
and  inquire  into  the  influence  they  exercise  upon  one 
another,  and  the  direction  they  give  to  public  affairs.  In 
the  outset  an  objection  might  perhaps  be  fairly  started 
against  the  likelihood,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Catholic  Italy, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-two  millions,  should  take  part — 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  gravest  sin  in  the  present  revo- 
lution— against  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
should  lavish  their  loyalty,  affection,  and  obedience,  on  its 
arch-enemy,  unless  the^^  were  able  to  show  an  apparent 
justification  for  their  lawless  acts,  or  some  deep  unendurable 
provocation  to  rebellion.  If  this,  indeed,  were  so:  if  the 
objection  were  correct,  it  would  indeed  be  strange,  that 
Italy,  weakened  by  no  corrupting  heresy,  by  no  internal 
dissension  in  matters  of  faith,  should,  by  her  cry  of  annex- 
ation, prefer  to  the  rule  of  the  Father  of  Christendom,  the 
sway  of  an  excommunicated  King,  the  puppet  of  France, 
in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

To  meet  the  objection  that  Italy,  in  her  totality,  is  com- 
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mitted  to  the  revolution,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  broad 
outlines,  to  show  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
are^  broken  up  into  parties,  of  unequal  extent  and  of 
various  character ; — how  some  are  hostile  to  the  Papacy 
out  of  hatred  to  religion  and  law ;  how  vast  numbers 
are  coerced  into  connivance  with  the  revolution,  or  into 
a  cowardly  betrayal  of  their  principles;  how  some  are 
indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  how  others  by 
no  means  a  few,  await  the  event  in  order  to  bow  the 
supple  knee  to  success;  and  how  others  again,  are  led  away 
by  mistaken  views,  but  harbour  no  ill  at  heart  against 
social  order  or  religion.  We  shall,  however,  never  under- 
stand the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution,  unless  we  remember  that  the  vast  mass  of  the 
population  are  content  to  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  to  till  the  earth  in  peace,  and  to  worship 
God  undisturbed,  after  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 
This  large  labouring"population  of  the  fields  has  not  the 
energy  or  the  understanding,  or  has  not  had,  at  least  as  yet, 
a  fair  opportunity  to  make  known  its  respect  for  law  and 
its  reverence  for  rehgion. 

It  is  the  comparative  few  who,  by  the  energy  of  their 
minds,  or  the  boldness  of  their  ambition,  or  by  their  high 
sense  of  duty,  govern  the  world  for  good  or  evil.  And 
these  men  of  active  habits  and  of  mental  capacity,  few 
in  comparison  with  the  multitudes  of  the  timid,  of  tlie 
indifferent,  of  the  waverers,  of  the  mistaken,  and  of  the 
incapable,  are  divided  again  into  the  good  and  the  evil.  In 
Italy  the  good  have  an  unequal  combat  to  sustain.  Against 
these  courageous  opponents  of  irreligion  and  the  revolu- 
tion, the  whole  weight  of  an  unscrupulous  government 
is  brought  to  bear.  Against  armed  force,  what  can  bishops, 
however  daring  and  outspoken,  what  can  priests  and 
monks,  however  faithful,  effect  ?  Without  organization  or 
freedom  of  speech,  or  the  right  of  association,  what  resist- 
ance can  the  nobles,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people, 
offer  ?  They,  or  at  least  those  among  them  who  are  not 
yet  pseudo-liberals,  like  many  of  the  nobility  of  Lombardy 
or  of  the  Romagnas,  or  Erastian,  like  most  of  those  in 
Tuscany,  or  profligate  like  too  many  in  Naples,  must 
remain  the  idle  spectators,  if  not  the  victims,  of  a  lawless 
persecution.  The  sturdy  opposition  of  the  burgesses  of 
numy  an  indignant  city,  the  bold,  defiant  spirit  of  many  of 
the  scattered  peasant- proprietors,  the  disdain  of  many  a 
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soldier,  who  is  too  jealous  of  his  honour  to  consecrate  his 
sword  to  an  unrighteous  invasion,  are  elements  which  may 
eventually  lead  to  a  terrible  re-action  ;  but  terrorised  over 
by  the  few  and  in  the  presence  everywhere  of  the  civil  power 
which  has  only  to  be  invoked  to  bring  down  immediate 
destruction  on  their  heads,  the  best  even  of  these  men  lose 
hope  and  heart.  They  have  witnessed  the  champions  of 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  press  fined  and  imprisoned,  or 
torn  from  their  employment  and  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world ;  they  have  beheld  the  boldest  of  their  bishops 
dragged  like  the  noble  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Pisa  to 
prison,  or  like  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Naples,  driven 
into  exile;  they  have  seen  the  glorious  company  of  Jesus 
fall  the  first  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  infidel,  their  houses 
seized,  their  property  confiscated,  their  lives  in  danger. 
Nothing  is  too  sacred,  nothing  too  weak,  nothing  too  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  vengeance  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  leaders  of  the  party  of  order  are  to  be  struck 
down,  no  matter  by  what  weapons.  Insult  and  intimida- 
tion, falsehood  and  calumny,  bribery  and  corruption  are 
resorted  to  by  turns,  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Shall  we  wonder  if,  under  such  pressure,  even  the 
bold  are  abashed,  and  that  the  zealous  are  too  long  or  too 
often  silent? 

The  infidel  party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  small,  but  it 
makes  up  for  the  fewness  of  its  numbers  by  the  surprising 
activity  of  its  members,  and  in  the  virulence  of  its  hatred 
against  religion.  Italian  infidelity  is  in  its  first  vigour, 
and  possesses  all  the  headstrong  impetuosity  of  youth; 
unlike  the  infidel  of  France,  the  Italian  infidel  is  seldom 
known  to  seek  a  death-bed  repentance  or  a  final  recon- 
ciliation. The  secret  societies  are  its  head-quarters,  and 
the  chief  agency  for  the  propagation  of  its  views.  The 
members  of  these  societies,  bound  by  a  fearful  oath  and 
hy  terrible  penalties,  are  ready  to  obey  all  the  behests 
imposed  upon  them  even  to  the  work  of  midnight  assassi- 
nation, of  sacrilege  and  king-murder.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ranks  of  these  societies  are  recruited,  and  how 
they  gradually  draw  into  their  fellowship  the  able  and 
active-minded  men,  who  are  not  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  the  party  of  order,  are  curious  illustrations  of  the  ill- 
efTect  produced  by  a  long- continued  repressive  system  of 
government.  Deprived  of  the  right  of  public  discussion, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  men  of  all  ranks,  the  noble 
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tinged  with  a  false  liberalism,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
professional  man,  all,  in  a  word,  who  have  a  grievance  to 
complain  of,  or  have  suffered  an  injustice,  nurse  their 
petty  wrongs  in  secret,  until  they  can  no  longer  endure 
the  umiatural  restraint,  and  seek  relief  in  the  forbidden 
societies.  Here  they  find  full  expression  for  their  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  uninitiated  at  first  in  their  darker  mys- 
teries— nemo  repente  turpissimus — they  are  only  gradually 
allured,  step  by  step,  until  at  last,  often  to  their  horror, 
they  find  themselves  entangled  in  fatal  meshes  from  which 
tliere  is  no  escape.  When  an  insurrection  is  to  be  impro- 
vised in  a  locality,  fixed  upon  by  politicians  of  a  superior 
order  and  of  high  standing  in  the  esteeni  of  Europe,  these 
delegates  of  destruction  hurry  from  all  sides  into  the  devo- 
ted city,  form  themselves  into  sub-committees  of  ten  in 
number,  affix  in  the  dead  of  the  night  revolutionary  pla- 
cards and  proclamations  on  the  walls,  and  succeed  at  last 
in  provoking  by  some]  daring  outrage  or  cold-blooded 
crime,  a  collision  between  the  authorities  and  the  people. 
A  knot  of  these  revolutionists  by  profession  is  to  be  found 
in  every  city  in  Italy  ;  and  by  their  perfect  organization, 
systematic  training  and  correspondence,  they  exercise  an 
influence,  which  is  in  no  proportion  to  their  numbers,  over 
the  public  mind,  and  strike  terror  into  the  well  disposed, 
by  the  audacity  of  their  crimes  and  the  almost  invariable 
impunity  which  attends  their  most  iiightful  outrages. 
These  secret  members  are  also  traitors  in  the  camp  ;  they 
hold  their  meetings  in  a  beleaguered  city  and  afibrd  often 
invaluable  information  to  the  besieging  enemy.  Against 
this  bold,  unscrupulous,  and  compact  body,  on  whom  every 
new  and  startling  crime  confers  new  strength,  the  lovers 
of  religion  and  order  and  peace,  oppose  no  unbroken  front, 
and  no  vigour  of  resistance,  or  show  no  determination  to 
track  the  ill-doer  to  his  secret  den,  and  overpower  him  by 
their  numbers  and  the  authority  of  outraged  law.  They 
too  prefer  to  act  in  secret,  they  like  their  goodness  to  re- 
main unknown,  their  faith  to  be  unobserved.  They  are 
averse  to  imbruing  their  hands  in  blood,  for  bloodshed 
would  be  the  necessary  result  of  a  conflict  with  the  lawless 
delegates  of  the  secret  societies.  They  prefer  the  agony 
of  a  life-long  fear  to  the  death-struggle  of  a  moment.  Yet, 
compared  with  those  who  are  well  disposed  to  civil  order 
and  the  Church,  the  avowed  infidels  and  priest-haters  all 
over  Italy  are  in  number   so  small  that  they  might  be 
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trampled  nnrlerfoot  and  crushed  In  a  moment.  But  the 
bad  are  bold  in  their  wickedness,  while  the  good  are 
cowards  in  their  virtue.  Domination  belongs  to  the  bold, 
though  few  ;  and  to  the  timid,  though  a  multitude,  comes 
inevitable  defeat.  Kevolution  and  infidelity  triumph  to- 
day over  order  and  religion,  because  Italy  is  smitten,  not 
with  political  blindness,  not  with  impiety,  but  with  the 
curse  of  cowardice.  In  the  class  of  the  good  and  timid 
are  to  be  reckoned  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  in  every  pro- 
vince of  Italy.  This  faint-heartedness,  which  is  always 
the  companion  or  forerunner  of  failure,  has  helped  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  otherwise  unaccountable  triumph 
offeree  over  conscience,  over  justice,  and  over  right.  In 
that  part  of  Italy,  however,  so  long  under  subjection  to 
the  Leopoldine  laws,  this  spirit,  which  is  so  opposed  to 
the  heroism  of  the  Gospel,  made  even  bishops  for  awhile 
forget  that  "  excommunication  and  blood,  two  frightful 
stigmas,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  courageous  Bishop  of 
Perigueux,  **  which  stain  and  dishonour  the  forehead  that 
bears  them,  lay  on  the  soul  of  him  whom  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  welcome  or  receive  as  their  Sovereign." 

From  motives  as  various  as  can  well  be  conceived,  and 
comprising  in  its  number  persons  of  all  conditions,  there 
are  descriptions  of  men  totally  indifferent  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  in  Italy,  as  long  as  it  does  not  affect  their 
personal  interests  or  concerns ;  men  of  contracted  hearts 
and  of  narrow  minds,  to  whom  generous  sympathies  and 
enlarged  views  are  foreign  or  unintelligible,  and  who  only 
desire  to  be  let  alone  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pleasure,  their 
business,  or  even  their  piety.  Too  many  of  the  nobles  of 
Naples,  whose  best  energies  were  wasted  or  perverted 
under  a  despotic  government,  which  sedulously  excluded 
them  from  all  participation  in  State  affairs,  and  cut  them 
off  from  the  road  of  honourable  ambition,  are  content  to 
fritter  away  an  ignominious  existence  in  idleness  or  de-  ^ 
bauchery.  Intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  a  criminal 
self-indulgence,  they  have  grown  indifferent  alike  to  politics 
or  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The  selfish  trader  and 
artisan — the  frivolous  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  who  throng 
the  magnificent  Oorso  of  Naples,  or  fill  the  proud  piazzas 
and  squares  of  Milan  and  Florence,  and  Bologna,  men, 
and  the  foolish  giddy  women,  who  rejoice  only  in  illumina- 
tions and  festivals,  and  celebration-balls,  who  live  only  for 
excitement  and  change,  who  sing  triumphant  lo  paeans  no 
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matter  who  falls,  or  what  throne  is  destro3^ed,  what  altar 
profaned — these,  and  such  as  these,  thoughtless  or  criminal, 
or  both,  swell  to  very  gigantic  proportions,  the  fatal  indif- 
ference to  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  religion  in- 
volved in  this  Italian  revolution.  Either  from  the  indo- 
lence natural  to  the  Southern  character,  or  from  ignorance 
of  its  fatal  consequences,  how  many  priests  are  there  not 
to  be  found  who  use  all  the  influence  which  their  sacred 
calling  confers,  to  let  the  evil  of  a  victorious  revolution 
take  its  course,  undisturbed  and  unrebuked?  How  many 
pastorals  from  the  bishops  do  we  miss  ?  ""*  Where  are  the 
dignified  episcopal  rebukes  against  usurpation.  Church 
robbery,  and  sacrilege,  which  from  every  see  that  is  not 
yet  vacant  or  violated,  should  issue  in  rapid  succession  ? 
Why  are  monasteries  plundered  with  impunity,  Jesuits 
banished  without  trial,  nuns  driven  from  their  convents  by 
the  bayonets  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  but  because  too  many 
Catholic  men  and  women  in  this  beautiful  enervating 
Italy,  too  many  monks  and  priests  and  bishops  are  too 
timid,  too  unheroic  and  unmartyr-like,  or  too  blind 
to  the  ulterior  results  of  the  movement,  to  rise  up  with 
one  voice  before  the  evil-doer,  and  declare  that  this 
lawless  and  Godless  revolution  must  come  to  an  end? 
Next  in  number  to  those  who  are  cursed  with  the  bar- 
renness of  indifference,  are  the  votaries  of  success,  the 
worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  men  who  wait  to  see  which 
way  the  tide  turns  before  they  will  declare  **  under  which 
king"  they  serve,  men  who  are  ready  to  burn  the  grain  of 
incense  before  any  god  in  the  Capitol.  In  Italy  their 
name  is  Legion.  Unhappy  Naples  with  its  riches  is  to- 
day the  booty  which  they  are  come  from  all  parts  to  share. 
Royal  palaces  and  art-museums  are  taken  possession  of 
by  these  despicable  sycophants  of  the  revolution  and  of 
the  press,  who  ^ape  the  grandeur  and  the  dignity  which 
they  affect  to  contemn.  But  one  brush  of  the  hand  would 
'suffice  to  sweep  them  into  insignificance  again,  yet  these 
are  they  who  swell  with  their  superfluous  suffrages  the 
urn  of  the  successful  candidate!  at  its  close.      Of  these 

*  In  the  Neapolitan  States  alone,  there  are  about  87  bishops, 
mitred  abbots,  and  arch-priests,  and  but  few  of  these  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  have  protested  against  the  usurpations  of  the  excom- 
municated King  of  Sardinia. 

t  By  its  artifice  and   trickery  the  universal  election  system  is 
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various  divisions  of  opinion,  which  have  broken  Italy  up 
into  parties,  and  which,  by  their  activity  or  passiveness, 
4iave  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  Napoleon's  pohcy  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  one  to  which  we  must  attribute  the 
most  general  influence  is  the  desire  for  the  unification  of 
Italy.  This  desire  sprin<rs  from  different,  and  often  oppo- 
site motives.  In  some,  as  in  the  infidel  party,  in  Mazzini 
and  his  disciples,  it  arises  from  the  desire  of  sweeping 
away  all  existing  institutions  as  unfit  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  age,  and  of  substituting,  in  the  place  of  the 
Ohurch  and  of  the  throne,  a  huge  and  Godless  republic. 
In  this  notable  scheme  the  principles  of  17^3  are  revived 
in  their  full  force  and  receive  their  final  apotheosis.  lu 
some,  as  in  the  followers  of  Gioberti,  the  object  is  to  give 
glory  to  the  Church,  not  through  its  spiritual  preeminence, 
but  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  political  headship  of  a  great 
and  united  nation.  The  Papacy'  is  to  be  exalted  in  the 
world  by  the  grandeur  of  its  political  rank  among  the 
nations,  and  to  be  beloved  at  home  for  its  external  power 
and  glory.  In  conformity  with  this  vain-glorious  spirit, 
the  Papacy  would  thus  be  made  to  lower  its  divine  title, 
in  exchange  for  an  earthly  crown.  And  the  temporal 
power  which  God  bestowed  upon  it  as  a  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  spiritual  sovereignty,  they  would  convert  into  an 
instrument  of  secular  aggrandizement.  Others  again,  out 
of  a  more  ignoble  vanity,  desire^  the  unification  of  Italy 
under  the  sceptre  of  a  soldier-king,  in  order  that  their 
country  may,  at  one  bound,  advance  in  military  prowess 
to  the  vanguard  of  Europe.  These  men  seek  no  harm  to 
the  Church  for  harm's  sake ;  but  if  the  Church  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  vain-glorious  ambition,  without  scruple 
or  misgiving,  they  will  push  her  aside.  This  restless 
spirit  has  smitten  too  many  men  in  all  classes  of  society,  as 
to  urge  them  on  with  a  fatal  and  unreasoning  impetuosity. 
It  heeds  not,  in  its  passion,  the  abyss  on  either  side, — the 
lawlessness  of  anarchy  or  the  destructive  action  of  a  cen- 
tralizing rule.  It  forgets  history,  local  traditions,  loyalty, 
religion  ;  even  the  stern  reality  of  an  Austrian  war  is  passed 
over  in  this  day-dream  of  a  revived  and  glorious  and  undi- 


now  bankrupt  in  crfcdit  throughout  Europe.  Universal  suffrage  is 
an  Imperial  subterfuge — a  modern  receipt  to  make  revolutionary 
liings. 
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vided  Itiily/'^  Into  a  country,  which  had  long  groaned  under 
the  dominion  of  the  stranger,  and  borne  the  despotic  yoke 
of  France,  and  which  more  recently  had  not  forgotten  the 
tyranny  of  Austria,  or  the  violence  that  stung  the  nation 
to  the  heart,  or  the  voice  of  Silvio  Pellico  which  still 
cries  in  its  ear  for  vengeance, — into  a  country  still  suffering 
from  the  impious  rule  of  a  revolutionary  king  at  Turin, 
and  from  the  stiff  unbending  despotism  of  Naples,  from 
the  Josephism  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  unwise  system  of 
centralization  in  the  Roman  government  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  revolutionary  France,  and  which  replaced  the 
noble  institutions  Rome  had  inherited  from  the  middle 
ages, — into  a  country  tortured  by  political  passions,  by 
moral  cowardice,  and  by  the  destructive  spirit  of  infidelity, 
Napoleon,  like  a  midnight  conspirator,  flung  the  torch  of 
revolution,  and  retired  to  a  distance  to  watch  the  fearful 
progress  of  the  flames. 

With  the  fatal  gift  of  the  revolution  what  moral  havoc 
has  not  Bonapartism  brought  into  Italy,  what  dereliction 
of  principle,  what  forgetfulness  of  honour,  what  outrages 
on  the  sense  of  justice  and  on  the  sanctity  of  religion? 
By  publicly  bestowing  a  reward  on  Agisaleus  Milano, 
it  has  given  its  sanction  to  kingmurder  :  by  confiscat- 
ing the  private  property  of  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Naples  it  encourages  com- 
munism; t  in  dragging^  priests  from  the  altar  and 
bishops  from  their  sees,  it  has  made  common  cause  with 
impious  unbelief  all  over  Europe.  At  Rome,  Bonapart- 
ism has  added  the  infamy  [of  treachery  to  its  bolder 
crimes.  It  has  left  a  stain  upon  its  honour  which  no 
military  exploit  can  hereafter    wholly  efface.      The  pre- 


*  In  a  former  Article  on  the  Italian  Revolution,  its  Character 
and  Causes,  we  pointed  out  at  some  length  the  objections,  histori- 
cal, political,  and  religious,  against  the  unification  of  Italy,  and 
need  not  repeat  them  here. 

I  By  a  decree  of  Garibaldi,  the  Dictator  of  Naples,  the  private 
property  of  the  royal  family,  amounting  to  25  millions  of  francs,  in 
the  Neapolitan  funds,  and  comprising  the  dowry  of  the  queen,  the 
portions  of  the  royal  princesses,  and  the  fortunes  of  tlie  royal  cadets, 
were  summarily  confiscated.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  dis- 
tribute this  money  among  the  patriots  who  had  suffered  for  their 
country. 
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sent  revival  of  Bonapartism  in  Europe  has  likewise  been 
most  unpleasantly  inaugurated  by  another  unholy  feature, 
by  what  Lord  Bacon  terms,  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie — 
the  lie  poHtical,  not  the  gross  vulgar  lie,  but  the  interior 
lie,  which  puts  out  the  light  of  truth  altogether,  and  leaves 
the  conscience  dark  as  night.  The  lie  to-day  has  taken  a 
recognised  place  in  the  system  of  politics.  It  is  em- 
ployed without  scruple  and  avowed  without  shame.  It 
is  a  royal  prerogative  in  the  mouth  of  revolutionary 
kings.  Ministers  in  constitutional  states  have  not  been 
slow  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  privilege  of  their 
masters.  It  is  become  common  by  use,  and  has  lost 
somewhat  of  its  value.  The  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion, with  an  insolent  and  unbecoming  freedom,  have 
imitated  their  betters.  The  lie  has  multiplied.  It  is 
become  incarnate  in  the  press  of  Europe.  It  has 
peopled  deserted  dungeons  with  living  victims,  sullied  the 
fair  fame  of  brave  men,  and  routed  many  a  victorious 
army.  We  should  have  thought  that  by  this  time  it  had 
been  worn  threadbare,  and  that  not  a  ghost  of  a  lie  had 
been  left  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  did  not  every  day 
bring  irrefragable  .evidence  to  the  contrary  and  convince 
us  that  were  the  revolution  to  be  driven  back  to-morrow, 
the  flight  of  the  lies,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  a 
witty  contemporary,  would  be  like  *'  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.^'  If  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  be  permitted 
in  Italy,  the  triumph  of  Bonapartism  will  not  long  be 
delayed  in  Europe.  To  confine  the  revolution  within  the 
limits  of  Italy  is,  according  to  the  maxims  of  our  short- 
sighted minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  sole  duty  of  Eng- 
land. But  if  the  torch  of  the  crownjed  Incendiary  of 
Europe  have  once  succeeded  in  lighting  up  the  insurrec- 
tionary fires,  who  shall  keep  the  conflagration  within  the 
prescribed  bounds  ?     For,  as  Schiller  sings, 

*^  Furchtbar  ist  des  Feuer's  Maclit 
Wenii  es  der  Fessclu  sich  entrafft.'' 

Who  shall  stay  the  devouring  element  ?  what  nation  shall 
escape,  what  throne,  what  altar  ? 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  revolutionary  tri- 
umph to  be  moderate,  for  ambition  to  abstain  from  its 
purpose,  or  for  infidelity  to  forget  its  hate  and  dread  of 
the  Church.     Italy  once  subdued  to  its  will,  revolutionary 
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Idiperialism  must  fall  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
break  up  Germany,  and  then  with  its  fleets,  manned  by  the 
sailors  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  reserve  its  last  vengeance 
for  England.  How  vain  and  inconsistent  is  British 
policy;  on  the  one  hand  we  shout  with  joy  at  every  fresh 
triumph  of  the  revolution  in  Italy,  on  the  other,  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  our  shores  against  the  chief  "of  the  revolu- 
tion, we  fly  to  arms.  The  manhood  of  England  is  true  to 
its  instincts,  and  with  quiet  resolution  and  characteristic 
dignity  learns  the  practice  of  the  glorious  rifle,  and  by  its 
grand  volunteer  movement  strikes  a  blow  at  the  tortuous 
policy  of  its  Imperial  neighbour. 

But  has  Europe  in  arms  then,  indeed,  no  remedy  for 
Italy?  We  have  no  hope  nor  heart  in  the  repressive 
bayonets  of  Austria  to  cure  the  political  degradation  and 
the  moral  cowardice  of  Italy,  or  to  dispel  its  false  day- 
dream or  to  break  its  faith  in  Victor  Emmanuel.  The 
government  of  the  axe  and  the  gibbet  would  be  necessary 
to  exterminate  the  secret  societies,  but  before  Christian 
Philosophy  could  put  out  the  light  of  a  false  and  impious 
liberalism,  a  war  of  the  secret  knife  would  begin.  The 
broken  sword  of  the  Italian,  Mazzini  boasts,  becomes 
a  dagger.  Foreign  favour  and  French  gold  would  be 
again  at  work.  There  would  be  no  cessation  of  conspira- 
cies, no  repose  necessary  for  regeneration,  no  liberty  for 
the  good  or  the  bad.  Italy  would  have  to  be  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  or  not  ruled  at  all.  At  last,  before  ten  years 
had  expired,  compression  would  have  reached  its  limit,  and 
would  result  in  an  explosion  more  terrific  than  any  we 
have  yet  witnessed. 

If  the  days  o^  monarchy  be  numbered,  if  kings  are 
no  longer  to  reign  over  a  lawless  generation,  if  the 
ancient  institutions  of  Europe  are  to  be  broken  up, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  and  traditions  of  ages  to 
be  swept  away  like  cobwebs, — if  to  suit  the  temper 
of  men^s  minds  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  old 
landmarks  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  prescriptive 
habits  of  nations  altered ;  if  even  the  unchangeable  Church 
of  Rome  is  to  be  changed,  and  the  Pope,  through  the 
unspeakable  wickedness  of  men,  to  become  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  if  these  evil  things  be  about  to 
befal  us  to-day,  we  shall  owe  the  calamity,  in  the  main,  to 
the  revived  Paganism  in  the  intellect  of  Europe,  to  the 
folly  and  cowardice  of  the  kings  since  the  Restoration, 
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and  to  that  shortsighted  and  criminal  policy  which  has 
crnshed  out,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  in  Church  and 
State  and  school,  the  divine  illumination  of  faith.  Not 
then  in  the  arms  of  Austria,  however  just  and  glori- 
ous, but  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italians  themselves,  do  we 
place  our  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Italy.  Purified 
by  persecution,  made  wise  by  bitter  experience,  the 
Italians  will  return  like  the  Jews  from  captivity  to  their 
old  paths  of  duty  and  faith.  Collision  will  give  strength 
to  the  weak,  courage  to  the  timid,  and  inspire  in  all  a  new 
and  holy  fervour.  But,  above  all,  we  place  our  hope  of 
Italy's  regeneration  in  the  moral  martyrdom  of  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Alone,  unarmed  in  the  presence 
of  brute  force,  and  subject  to  violent  outrage,  and  j^et  un- 
bending, the  Vicar  of  Christ  still  upholds  the  symbol  of 
moral  power  in  the  world.  Insulted  and  wounded  in 
the  violation  of  its  sovereign  rights,  and  yet  sublime  in  its 
patience  and  strong  in  its  weakness,  the  Papacy  affords 
to  all  men  a  spectacle  of  wonder,  of  admiration,  and  of 
hope.  If  even  the  Church  have,  in  our  day,  to  tread  the 
way  of  the  Cross,  what  then  ?  shall  we  lose  hope,  or 
confidence,  or  faith  ?  If  the  enemies  of  God  and  man 
advance  upon  her  with  f^hout  and  yells  hideous  to  hear — 
if  she  be  abused,  buffeted,  spit  upon, — if  she  be  stripped 
of  her  royal  garments — if  an  impious  soldiery  cast  lots  for 
her  vesture — she  will  only,  like  her  Divine  Founder,  be 
atoning  for  the  sins  of  her  unworthy  children,  who  know- 
not  what  they  do.  Should  she  even  have  to  suffer  the  in- 
comparable degradation  of  the  presence  of  her  two  crowned 
Enemies  on  either  side,  she  will  still  be  mindful  how  her 
Divine  Master  was  crucified  between  two  Thieves,  and 
await,  like  her  crucified  Prototype,  in  patience  and  in  suf- 
fering joy  for  the  resurrection  of  her  glory,  and  for  her 
ultimate  day  of  triumph. 


Extract  from  Ihe  protest  of  Father  Becky  General  of  the  Jesuits. — 
"Dating  with  the  Italian  war  which  began  last  year,  the  Society 
has  lost  three  houses  and  colleges  in  Lombard j;  six  in  the  Duc*hy 
of  Modena  ;  eleven  in  the  Pontifical  States,  nineteen  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  fifteen  in  Italy.  Everywhere  has  the  Society  been 
literally  plundered  of  its  moveable  property  and  real  estates.  Its 
members,  to  the  number  of  about  1500,  have  been  driven  from  their 
establishments  and  expelled  from  the  towns  in  which  they  lived  ; 
they  have  been  escorted  by  armed  bands,  like  miscreants,  from 
VOL.  XLIX— No.  XCVII.  10 
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place  to  place,  thrown  into  public  prisons,  maltreated  and  out- 
rageously insulted.  This  system  of  persecution  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  prevent  them  accepting  an  asylum  that  the  piety  of  individual 
families  might  offer.  In  many  localities  no  regard  whatever  has 
been  shown  either  to  old  age,  ill  health,  or  infirmity.'' 


Art.  IV. — 1.   The  Missing  Link,  or  Bible- women   in    the  Homes  of 
the  London  Poor,  by  L.  N.  R.     London,  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

2.  The  Book  Hawker,  his  Work  and  his  Day,  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Bunsen, 
M.  A.     London,  Aylott  and  Sons. 

3.  Report.%  Annual  and  Monthly,  of  the  Church  of  England  Book- 
hawking  Union. 

4.  Elementary  Books  for    CalholiG   ScJiools.     The  Primer.      London : 
Burns  and  Lambert,  1860. 

5.  Reading   Book,   Nos.    I,,    II.,    and   III.      London:     Burns    and 
Lambert,  1860, 

THERE  appeared,  some  four  years  ago,  a  well  written 
article  in  a  Catholic  magazine,  on  the  fntnre  prospects 
of  our  literature,  in  which  the  pressing  want  of  books 
and  scarcity  of  good  Catho-lic  reading,  were  brought  before 
the  public.  We  were  told  the  simple  truism,  that  we  were 
not  <it  all  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  literary  standard 
raised  by  nearly  every  one  of  the  Protestant  sects  which 
inundate  this  country.  Since  that  period  a  start  has  been 
made,  and  we  have  gained  a  step  or  two.  This,  compara- 
tively speakiug,  is  great  progress.  In  educational  works, 
travels,  biography,  works  of  useful  knowledge,  miscella- 
neous information,  fiction,  and  general  light  literature,  we 
can  take  our  stand.  Catholic  writers  have  sprung  up, 
and  done  much  work,  publishers  have  done  more  ;  yet 
we  are  very  far  from  being  able  to  walk  side  by  side  with 
Protestants;  we  are  still  in  the  back-ground;  we  hang 
aloof,  and  have  a  **  shady,"  slow  look  about  us  as  we  tread 
along  the  paths  of  literature,  which  contrasts  unfavourably 
with    the    bright,    enterprising    air    of    our    Protestant 
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brethren.  Now  let  us  search  into  tlie  cause  of  this  slow- 
work.  When  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  success  a  new 
book  has,  we  ask, '*  How  does  it  sell?''  So  let  us  pass 
from  individual  to  general  cases,  and  ask  :  *'  As  a  whole, 
in  toto,  what  sale  have  our  books  ?"  The  simplest  answer 
would  be,  **  No  sale  at  all,''  of  course  comparatively 
speaking.  But  we  must  go  deeper  into  the  causes  of  this 
real  evil,  the  limited  sale  of  Catholic  publications. 

In  looking  back  on  the  history  of  our  literature  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  very  general 
ignoring  on  the  part  of  Catholics  of  the  existence  of  Cath- 
olic literature.  We  say  general,  because  there  have  been 
amongst  the  upper  classes  many  individuals  who  have 
nobly  supported  and  promoted  its  advancement.  The 
middle  class  again  has  been  a  staunch  though  moderate 
supporter  of  the  English  Catholic  publisher.  Whilst  the 
poor,  alas !  — we  must  acknowledge  it  in  all  sincerity  and 
candour — have  been  most  unequivocally  behindhand  in 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  their  taste  for  reading. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  has  been  made  hardly  a 
single  organized  attempt  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
useful  books  amongst  the  labouring  class  of  Catholics. 
"What  individuals  may  have  done,  whether  priests  or  lay- 
men, cannot  of  course  be  looked  upon  as  a  movement  in- 
fluencing the  mass.  Very  much,  we  know,  has  been  done 
privately,  in  different  parishes — town  and  country ;  but 
there  has  not  been  one  great,  organized,  efficient  associ- 
ation which  could  extend  its  influence  and  operations 
throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  England.  This,  then, 
seems  to  us  the  reason  why  our  literature  is  "  slow,''  and 
why,  considering  the  present  importance  of  the  Catholic 
community  in  this  country,  we  stand  so  far  in  the  back- 
ground of  Protestant  literary  society.  It  is  urged  that 
Protestants  have  pecuniary  resources  which  wo  cannot 
command ;  that  Catholics  are  overwhelmed ;  that  chari- 
ties increase  every  day,  and,  with  them,  the  demands  upon 
Catholic  funds  increase  also;  that  subscriptions  and* 
collections,  under  every  form  pour  in  daily  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  drain  the  pockets  of  the  faithful  to  the  very  dregs; 
that  actual  temporal  relief  takes  all  the  money  that  each 
individual  can  afford  to  give  as  a  poor-offering,  without 
bestowing  money  on  the  creation  of  a  taste  which  is  ex- 
pensive and  unfitting  the  station  of  the  poor ;  that  there 
is,  in  short,  enough  to  do  to  help  our  needy  brethren  in 
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their  daily  wants,  of  bread  and  clothing,  so  as  to  keep 
thein  tidy  and  out  of  sin  with  its  consequent  punishn^ent, 
without  buying  them  books  which  they  can  very  well  do 
without.  We  answer,  you  are  mistaken,  and  you  fall 
into  a  grievous  error.  The  Protestants  have  sho\^  that 
they  understand  far  better  than  we  do,  what  is  the  grow- 
ing want  of  the  present  generation.  They  have  proved 
that  they  know  how  to  get  at  and  attack  vice  in  a  more 
able  manner  than  we  have  as  yet  conceived  ;  though  they 
have  not,  and  never  will  have,  the  power  to  conquer  it. 
Because,  blessed  be  God,vve  possess  what  they,  alas  !  can 
never  command,  the  all- powerful  weapon  wielded  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance. 

Let  us  sketch  one  of  the  plans  by  which  they  get  at  the 
poor  of  our  great  metropolis  and  are  able  to  hunt  out 
evils  which  beset  them,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  We 
have  it  before  us  in  the  "  Missing  Link.''  The  second 
pnrt  of  the  title  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  work:  **  Bi- 
ble-women in  the  homes  of  the  London  Poor."  A  re- 
spectable woman,  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  taken 
from  amongst  the  poor,  is  employed,  at  a  fixed  salary,  to 
carry  Bibles,  Testaments,  Prayer-books  and  other  reli- 
gious publications,  into  the  very  houses  of  her  fellow  clnss- 
nien  and  sell  them  at  incredibly  reduced  prices.  This 
Native  Agent,  with  a  bag  of  books  in  her  hand, 
threads  her  way  amongst  the  lowest  haunts,  the  darkest 
courts,  the  narrowest  lanes,  and  finds  willing  and  eager 
customers,  of  all  kirids.  Let  us  cite  a  few  passages,  giving 
statistics  of  Bible-sale  in  London,  ere  we  draw  our  conclu- 
sion. 

"  Hannah  (the  Bible  woman)  has  sold  in  Spitalfields,  as  the 
result  of  six  months'  labour,  151  Bibles  and  57  Testaments.  She 
has  since  been  removed  to  St.  George's  in  the  East.  She  left  iu 
the  hands  of  her  successor  88  subscribers  ;  a  number  since  in- 
creased to  122  ;  while  the  number  sold  in  all  is  2bQ  copies 

*'The  sum  of  Marians'  account  sold,  is  for  1004  copies,  413  Bibles 
and  591  Testaments,  purchased  in  St.  Giles'  in  twelve  months  by 
the  penny  subscriptions  of  the  lowest  of  the  low  ; — one  penny  called 
for  once,  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice,  by  the  patient  Native  Agent 
chosen  from  among  themselves 

•* '  Tis  a  ray  of  light  in  our  picture  that  in  seven  months  Priscilla 
has  sold  ^5  Bibles  and  121  Testaments,  and  has  still  67  sub- 
scribers.'    This  is  Limehouse  Fields,  Stepney 

"Susan,  in  Whitechapel,  had  50  Bible  subscribers.  She  visited 
the  Jewish,  German,  and  Rag  Fair  districts....... 
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*'Ia  the  first  Isold  twenty  copies, —7  Bibles  and  13  Testaments  ; 
and  another  night  8  Bibles  and  13  Testaments  were  sold  by  the 
same  woman  in  the  Brill  Market  of  Somers'  Town. 

'*  Ao^ain,  in  Seven  Dials,  within  twenty  weeks  the  Bible  woman 
sold  130  Bibles  and  120  Testaments." 

And  now  we  ask  why  Catholics  cannot  do  the  same. 
!Not,  indeed,  hawk  about  the  Holy  Scriptures,  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  but  why  should  not  a  man  or  woman  be  sent  into 
the  different  districts,  carrying  with  them  a  supply  of  useful 
Catholic  books,  Gardens  of  the  Soul — that  favourite  of  the 
poor — cheap  prints,  pictures,  rosaries,  crosses  and  medals  ? 
Look  how  these  Bilde- women  penetrate  into  the  homes  of 
our  own  people.  We  read  from  the  journal  of  the  woman 
who  is  employed  in  the  Soho  district,  writing  of  the  houses 
she  visited  : — "  The  tenants  were  mostly  Irish. — Many  of 
them  tailors,  hard  at  work,  who  answered,  that  when  they 
wanted  a  Bible  the  priest  would  get  it  for  them." 

Another  **  Native  Agent''  in  Gvay's  Ian  Lane  sji3^s, 
"  A  great  many  were  Irish  and  Romanists,  who  said  they 
were  not  going  to  be  converted ;" — an  answer  worthy  of  the 
sons  of  St.  Patrick's  isle.  We  hope  the  Bible-woman 
may  stumble  upon  many  a  **  Romanist"  if  she  always 
receive  such  a  reply.  But  here  lies  the  danger  ;  brethren 
of  weaker  faith  than  poor  Pat  are  flattered  by  these 
visits.  No  one  of  their  own  people  comes  offering  a  tempt- 
ing book  or  picture  for  sale  at  a  price  that  suits  their 
pocket;  the  Protestant  agent  sees  her  advantage,  and  pro- 
fits by  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  some  one  come  in  and 
read  to  them,  and  speak  a  kindly  word,  and  so  they 
welcome  her  each  time  more  warmly,  while,  backed  by  her 
zealous  anti-popish  lady  superintendent,  the  Bible-wo- 
man follows  up  her  advantage  by  spontaneous  offers  of 
temporal  assistance.  Thus  we  read,  that  in  Church  Lane 
**  There  is  a  willingness  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
Romanists  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  which 
has  never  been  evinced  before."  And  again,  in  another 
district,  that,  of  seventy  subscribers  obtained  by  the  first 
labours  made,  there  were  "  two  Romanists."  Another 
woman  is  asked  if  he^'  Bible  be  **  Catholic"  ?  Then  comes 
a  refreshing  scene  with  an  Irishman  in  the  Brill  Market, 
Somers'  Town,  who  says  to  the  Colporteur,  **  You  are 
selling  a  dangerous  book,  master — why  the  people  can't 
understand  it  at  all.     They  put  a  wrong  meaning  on  it ; 
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and  it  is  KIa<?  Harry  tlie  Eighth's  edition.  He  was  a  bad 
man,  and  could  not  write  a  good  book.'' 

Now  we  may  see  from  these  glimpses  into  the  "  Missing 
Link"  system  of  Protestants,  what  a  field  there  is  for  the 
introduction  of  Catholic  book  hawking.  A  glance  at  the 
Reports  of  the  Protestant  Book-hawkingj  Union  does  but 
serve  to  strengthen  this  conviction.  In  these  days  of 
educational  progress,  there  is  scarcely  one  out  of  ten 
throughout  our  whole  population  who  cannot  read.  What 
is  more,  they  will  read.  And  luhat  do  they  read  : — what 
do  Catholics  read  ? — the  Catholic  Lontlon  poor,  in  their 
spare  evening  hour,  their  Sunday  Holiday  ?  What  books 
do  the  children,  brought  up  in  our  schools,  and  trained 
for  years  by  religious  men  and  women,  devour  in  their 
idle  moments  ?  T'he  Penny  Neiusman  ;  Lloyd's  Weekly 
Paper ;  The  London  Journal ;  The  Parlour  Lour- 
nal  ;  Reynold's  Miscellany  :  Songs,  and  Ballads,  sold 
for  a  farthing,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  penny.  Novels  and 
tales,  picked  up  at  a  third  of  cost  price,  at  the  num- 
berless second-hand  book  stalls  which  stretch  far  out 
upon  the  pavement  of  our  London  streets.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  at  these  very  cheap  book  stalls  the  first  seeds 
of  future  ruin  are  sown  in  many  a  fresh  and  pure  mind. 
Protestants  have  felt  this  evil,  and  applied  a  remedy. 
Their  books,  moral  and  religious,  are  circulated  freely  in 
every  town  and  country  district ;  and  by  the  avidity 
with  which  the  travellino:  hawker  of  their  Union  is  weU 
comed,  we  see  what  a  field  of  encouragement  there  is  for 
the  spread  of  the  system. 

It  is  time  that  we  looked  into  the  admirable  little  pamph- 
let of  Mr.  Bunsen.  He  sketches  the  rapidity  with  which 
Book-hawkiug  associations  have  increased  in  number  since 
the  first  was  set  afloat,  and  combats  the  two  principal  argu- 
ments raised  against  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  poor.  First,  that  book-hawking  injures  legitimate 
trade ;  secondly,  the  objection  that  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  read  much,  and  that  there  are  already  too  many  books 
circulated  amongst  the  younger  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  first  objection  he  answers  from  the  words  of 
a  bookseller,  who  assures  him  that,  instead  of  injuring 
the  trade  he  benefits  '*  on  market  days"  by  the  labours 
of  the  hawker  during  the  week.  The  ready  support  given 
by  publishers  also  to  the  Book-hawking  Union  is  a  contra- 
diction of  this  view.  With  regard  to  the  second  he  says: — 
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"Their  objection  arises  from  utter  ignorance  of  existing  circum- 
stances, or  at  least  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  marvellous 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  among  us  by  the  progress 
of  education,  more  especially  among  the  working  classes.  Twenty 
years  ago,  perhaps,  our  book-hawkers  might  have  found  little  to  do. 
Reading  was  a  privilege  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  few 
among  the  working  men  could  read,  or,  if  they  did  so,  could  read 
•with  sufficient  ease  to  find  pleasure  in  it.  Now,  however,  that 
a  new  generation  has  sprung  up,  most  of  whom  can  read,  and  most 
of  whom  tvill  read,  it  is  no  longer  optional  with  us  whether  we  will 
or  will  not  supply  them  with  books.  It  has  become  a  positive  duty, 
and  that  a  truly  Christian  one,  to  send  good  books  of  every  kind 
into  every  village  and  hamlet,  into  town  and  country.  And  this 
for  ttvo  reasons  ; — First,  if  by  a  more  extended  system  of  education 
we  have  increased  the  power  and  taste  for  reading,  we  ought  to  sup- 
ply this  new  want  with  every  kind  of  good  and  useful  publication — 
religious  and  moral,  historical  and  biographical,  scientific  and 
amusing,  as  well  as  with  prints  and  pictures.  Through  the  eye, 
quite  as  much  as  the  ear,  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  are  fed 
and  nurtured  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  Secondly/. — The  evil 
disposed  have,  as  usual,  been  bc'forehand  with  us  ;  and  hawkers  of 
bad  books  have  forestalled  us  in  our  works,  to  an  extent  which  is  but 
little  known.  For,  *  too  wise  in  their  own  generation,'  to  expose 
their  evil  publications  to  view,  they  only  tempt  the  weak,  or 
pander  to  the  taste  of  the  already  vicious,  or  initiate  into  the  sys- 
tems of  vice  any  casual  inquirer  ;  and.  under  the  cover  of  boot  and 
shoelaces,  or  well  hid  by  a  fair  sprinkling  of  blameless  and  even 
religious  books,  this  class  of  hawkers  (whether  men  or  women) 
carry  about  with  them  some  of  the  most  abominable  publications 
which  the  most  wicked  of  men  ever  penned,  or  the  most  depraved 
imagination  can  conceive.  Our  Book-hawking  Societies,  therefore, 
have  not  come  into  the  field  a  moment  too  soon.  The  evil  I  am 
complaining  of  was  increasing  rapidly  ;  and,  therefore,  legitimate 
book-hawking  has  not  only  become  a  duty,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
education  amongst  the  working  classes,  but  a  necessity,  owing  to 
the  aggressive  nature  of  our  work.  We  must  endeavour  to  drive 
away  the  hawkers  of  bad  books.  We  can  only  hope  to  succed  in  our 
endeavours,  by  offering  for  sale — at  every  cottage  door,  at  every 
tradesman's  shop,  at  farm-houses  as  well  as  to  gentlemen's  servants, 
good  books  of  every  kind  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.'* 

This  view  is  energetically  acted  upon  by  the  Book- 
liawking  Union.  Forty-two  Associations  in  connection 
with  it  have  been  formed,  employing  fifty- five  hawkers. 
These  hawkers  sell  books  and  prints  to  the  average  amount 
of  £4  to  £10  weekly,  or  from  £300  to  £900  per  annum. 
Of  course  the  Bible  is  the  book  principally  hawked,  and 
the  thousands  sold  quite  incredible.    Prints  and  picture- 
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cards  seem  also  to  be  a  favourite  commodity,  and  to  our 
sliame  we  see  them  stealing  a  leaf  out  of  our  books  and 
turning  it  to  good  account,  whilst  we  let  it  lie  idle,  bury- 
ing our  talent  in  the  napkin.  This  picture  teaching,  so 
essentially  Catholic,  and  formerly  so  cried  down  by  Pro- 
testants, is  now  adopted  by  them,  and  enters  most  syste- 
matically into  their  operations  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  labouring  class.  In  one  district  we  find  that  1,200 
single  prints,  and  166  packets  of  picture  cards  were  sold  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  author  of  the  *'  Missing  Link" 
remarks:  **  We  think  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed 

how  Mcceptable  picture-teaching  is  to  the  poor a  picture 

persuades  insensibly." 

Proceeding  with  our  examination  of  the  results  expe- 
rienced by  the  *' Union,"  we  find  that  the  total  number  of 
publications  sold  in  the  year  in  some  districts  is  more  than 
10,000  each  ;  in  one  county  association  22.000.  In  another 
district,  the  first  year,  3,600  publications  were  sold ;  in  the 
second  4,900 ;  in  the  third,  two  Hawkers  being  employed, 
10,500;  the  fourth  year,  13,600.  The  customers  of  the 
hawkers  are  thus  classed  in  one  district : 

Labourers, 1,813 

Servants, 747 

Tradesmen, ,     .  478 

Mechanics,  .'....,..  278 

Gentlemen, 139 

The  average  price  of  the  publications  sold  is  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 
Few  exceed  that  sum.  Three  shillings  is  the  highest  price 
of  any  book  hawked,  though  orders  are  often  received  for 
more  expensive  works  to  be  brought  the  next  time  the 
hawker  comes  his  round.  Books  on  Cooking,  Garden- 
ing, &c.,  also  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  the  advantage 
of  circulating  them  is  easily  seen,  since  they  contain  hints 
on  household  economy  and  good  management,  to  which 
the  poor,  as  a  class,  are  generally  strangers.  To  see  how 
thoroughly  convinced  Protestants  are  that  the  circulation 
of  solid  useful  books  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  education 
of  the  poor,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  sums  given  to 
Book  Societies.  First  and  foremost  stand  the  two  great 
Societies,  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  The  former  receives  yearly  in 
subscriptions  and  donations  upwards  of  £26,792 ;  the 
latter  £13,010.     The  issue  of  publications  by  the  former 
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Society  is  6,120,641.  Dissenting  associations  for  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  amongst  the  poor  receive  nearly  £4000 
every  year  in  subscriptions. 

Now,  what  have  we  Catholics  to  show  for  all  this?  What, 
to  come  back  to  our  first  question,  what  sale  have  our 
books  ?  Are  not  the  answers  most  emphatically  nothing, 
none?  We  have,  comparatively  speaking,  little  or  no 
literature  which  can  be  really  called  English  Catholic 
literature,  and  what  little  we  possess  has  next  to  no  circu- 
lation. An  effort  deserving  of  all  praise  and  all  encourage- 
ment has  been  recently  made  for  the  publication  of 
Catholic  educational  works,  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  time ;  and  the  little  series  named  at 
the  head  of  these  pages  is  a  most  encouraging  specimen  of 
the  undertaking.  But  it  would  be  a  delusion  to  imagine 
that  a  great  deal  does  not  still  remain  to  be  done.  We 
have  no  really  efficient  society  for  publishing  cheap  books; 
we  have  no  properly  organized  associations  for  disseminat- 
ing what  are  published.  In  the  literary  railroad  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  crawl  along  like  a  heavy  luggage-train 
loaded  with  books  that  are  selling  at  double  the  price,  which 
similar  volumes  are  sold  for,  by  our  adversaries,  who  shoot 
past  us  at  the  full  speed  of  express.  With  exceptions,  in- 
feriority is  stamped  upon  the  whole  of  our  publishing  and 
bookselling  concerns.  It  is  useless  for  authors,  editors  and 
publishers,  to  toil  and  labour  so  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continues.  The  public  must  couie  forward  and  open  a 
channel  whereby  Catholic  books  shall  find  a  free  circu- 
lation. We  see  what  Protestants  do,  and  what  success 
attends  their  labours.  The  question  is  not  how  much  of 
that  money  it  will  take,  which  is  needed  in  charity,  but 
how  much  may  be  done  with  a  little.  How  well  organized 
the  scheme  shall  be,  how  practical,  how  generally  sup- 
ported. 

And  the  effects  of  Book-hawking  would  soon  be  felt. 
It  would  be  amongst  us,  if  properly  managed,  what  it  is 
among  the  Protestants,  a  very  efficient  Home  Mission. 
There  is  no  Irish  den,  we  will  venture  to  say,  where  the 
Book-hawker,  authorized  by  the  parish  priest,  would  not 
be  welcome  with  his  prints,  his  blessed  rosaries,  crosses, 
and  medals.  To  those  Irish  who  can  read,  the  cheap 
books  would  also  be  a  great  boon,  penny  lives  of  saints, 
martyr  legends  and  the  like  would  be  bought  up  with 
avidity.     In  families  where  there  are  many  children  who 
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have  been  brought  up  in  the  schools,  a  welcome  would 
again  be  sure  to  greet  the  Book-hawker.  At  the  present 
moment  poor  Catholics  are  driven  to  buy  Protestant  works, 
sometimes  of  the  worst  moral  description,  or,  as  we  said 
before,  the  Bible  and  Tract  woman  insinuates  herself  into, 
their  bouses.  A  perfect  propaganda  is  thus  carried  on 
especially  amongst  the  class  of  workmen  who  possess  some 
little  **  learning/'  and  like  to  display  it  in  the  purchase  of 
a  book.  And  those  books  often  contain  that  most  insi- 
dious poison  called  **  liberal  principles/'  which  are  no  less 
than  a  gradual  and  invisible  undermining  of  the  faith,  A 
lukewarm  Catholic  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  liberal  and  noble-minded,  to 
accept  broad  views.  This  is  the  weak  point  of  attack,  and 
there  are  enough  publications  spread  about  to  lay  siege  to 
it.  Again,  how  many  thousand  Catholics  are  there  in 
London  alone  who  are  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of 
any  of  our  few  Catholic  book- shops,  or  knowing,  never 
enter  them !  whilst  there  is  scarcely  a  decent  street 
where  there  is  not  one  or  more  shops  where  cheap  miscel- 
laneous books  may  be  bought.  Worse  still,  in  every 
hucksters,  tobacconists,  sweetmeat-vendors'  and  shaving- 
shop,  penny  and  half- penny  journals  of  the  lowest  moral 
tendency,  are  placed  attractively  in  the  window  with  strik- 
ing illustrations,  and  find  customers  by  the  hundred.  Let 
the  hawker  penetrate  into  the  remote  regions  where  so 
many  Catholics  dwell,  and  display  his  wares,  cheap  useful 
books,  prints,  rosaries,  and  other  articles  of  piety,  and  who 
can  doubt  his  finding  many  a  glad  customer  ?^  And  if  this 
be  the  case  in  the  city,  what  would  it  not  be  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  Catholic  often  finds  himself  miles  from  his 
church  and  priest,  and  far  from  the  nearest  town.  Per- 
chance too,  no  Catholic  bookseller  in  that  town  !  We  know 
what  a  Godsend  a  new  book  is  to  us  in  a  dull  country 
house,  even  though  we  have  the  prospect  of  an  enlivening 
spring  sejour  in  town.  At  an  isolated  farmhouse,  where 
the  family,  consisting  of  young  people,  just  returned  from 
school  with  all  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  reading  just 
awakened,  what  a  greeting  the  hawker  would  receive ! 
Again,  amongst  the  servants  in  large  houses  there  is  a 
wide  mission  open  to  the  hawker.  Few  have  an  idea  how 
much  the  better  class  of  servants  read.  They  are  really 
often  *'  well  up"  in  all  the  novels  and  light  reading  of  the 
day,  and  there  are  very  few  upper  servants  who  do  not  regu- 
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larly  take  in  one  of  the  cheap  periodicals,  such  as  the 
**  Family  Herald''  and  the  "London  Jonrnal/'  All  this 
has  to  be  taken  into  serions  consideration  by  Catholics. 
We  have  done  nothing  yet,  and  there  is  a  great  pile  of 
work  before  us.^ 

It  is  not  the  few  dozen  of  books  scattered  here  and  there 
by  private  hands  that  will  meet  this  growing  want,  or  combat 
the  two  evils  of  bad  books  and  proselytizing  books.  It 
must  be  one  steady  organized  system  for  circulating 
amongst  Catholics,  works  ol'  sound  principle,  solid  worth 
and  usefulness;  books  that "^shall  each  contain  and  forci- 
bly convey  some  lesson.  And  this  diffusion  of  knowledge 
on  Catholic  grounds  will  serve  the  two  ends  we  have  in 
view.  It  will  give  the  necessary  stimulus  to  our  literature 
and  be  the  means  of  attacking  many  of  the  prevailing  evils 
and  miseries  amongst  the  lower  classes.  By  aid  of  the 
hawker  we  shall  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
Catholic  population,  and  bring  to  light  many  **  hidden 
things  of  darkness. '^  For  though  at  first  sight  there  seems 
to  be  no  connection  between  the  **  Missing  Link"  sys- 
tem and  that  of  book-hawking,  our  examination  of  the  two 
theories  and  their  practical  working  has  taught  us  that  one 
fits  in  admirably  with  the  other.  The  hawker,  whether 
man  or  woman,  if  truly  pious,  intelligent,  and  earnest- 
minded,  would  prove  a  most  efficient  lay-missioner 
amongst  his  own  class,  and  an  effectual  auxiliary  to  the 
labours  of  the  priest.  And  when  we  remember  what  those 
labours  are,  how,  amongst  the  hard  struggles  a  parish 
priest  in  England  has  to  go  through,  the  evils  arising  from 
false  views  and  false  principles — imbibed  from  the  cheap 
publications  of  the  day, — stand  out  most  prominently, 
there  are  few  of  us  who  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
that  Catholic  Book-hawking  is  **  not  only  a  duty,  but  a 
necessity.''"^" 


*  Since  the  above  article  went  to  press,  we  rejoice  to  find  that 
tlie  Society  of  St.  Anselm,  for  the  diffusion  of  good  books,  has 
come  into  operation.  May  it  meet  with  warm  support,  and  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Book-hawking  Association! 
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Art.  V. —  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.  D., 
L.L.D.,  Vicar  of  He  Brewers,  near  Taunton,  and  late  Missionary 
to  the  Jews  and  Muhammadans  in  Persia,  Bokhara,  Cashmeer, 
&c.     London  :  Sanders  and  Otley. 

SOME  slirewd  observer  has  remarked  that,  when  the 
Pope  weeds  his  garden  he  throws  the  weeds  over  the 
wall,  and  they  fall  into — Protestantism  ;  not  usually  into 
any  exact  creed,  but  into  Protestantism  unattached  : — i.  e,, 
the  denial  of  Catholicism  without  the  adoption  of  any- 
thing certain  in  its  stead,  except,  of  course,  the  Bible, 
which  every  one  professes  to  follow,  but  which  every  one 
interprets  differently,  whence  naturally  ensues  a  fortuitous 
divergence  of  atoms.  Joseph  Wolff  is  one  of  the  weeds 
which  the  Pope  could  not  allow  to  remain  in  his  missionary 
garden ;  it  was  picked  up  by  the  late  Henry  Drum- 
mond  and  planted  by  some  one  else  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  then  was  taken  great  care  of  by  many  divines 
and  rich  religious  laymen  in  England,  because  it  came  out 
of  the  Pope's  garden,  and  was  employed  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  probably  by  other 
societies;  but  all  this  time  Joseph  Wolff,  though  he  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  became,  as  he  still 
is,  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  never 
really  adopted  the  entire  creed  and  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  formed  and  promulgated  a  little  peculiar 
creed  of  his  own,  of  which  we  may  give  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions. Indeed,  if  his  qualities  as  a  leader  had  been  equal  to 
his  inclinations  as  a  wanderer,  (both  in  body  and  miud,)he 
would  have  become  the  parent  and  founder  of  some  new  form 
oF Protestantism,  which  might  have  handed  down  his  name 
and  his  peculiarities  to  the  admiration  of  future  ages.  He 
has  enough  of  natural  insubordination  to  make  his  perma- 
nent attachment  to  any  form  of  creed  or  any  established 
order  of  things  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  and  enough  of 
vanity  to  incline  him  to  suppose  his  own  interpretations 
superior  to  those  of  any  one  else,  or  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
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world  put  together  ;  he  has  propounded  abundance  of  new 
ideas,  he  acknowledges  his  own  ambition,  and  he  has 
obviously  a  superabundance  of  enthusiasm :  if,  therefore, 
he  hold  a  living  in  the  Church  of  England  instead  of  be- 
coming the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  it  must  we  presume  be 
from  some  other  peculiarities  of  character,  but  certainly 
from  no  lack  of  many  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
inventor  of  a  new  religion.  Let  us  say  frankly  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  express  or  imply  any  doubt  of  Dr.  Wolff's 
sincerity  ;  he  is  by  nature  insubordinate  and  vain,  enthu- 
siastic and  eccentric,  but  he  has  much  earnestness,  and  we 
doubt  not,  sincerity;  he  has  moreover  an  astonishing 
memory,  is  a  good  linguist,  seems  to  be  without  fear,  and 
has  undergone  great  personal  labour  and  exposed  himself 
to  extreme  personal  risks  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
(the  conversion  of  the  Jews)  which  we  shall  find  he  con- 
siders to  be,  humanly  speaking,  unattainable,  i 

Joseph  Wolff  was  born  a  Jew — became  a  Christian, 
spent  much  time  amongst  Catholics,  went  to  Home  to  be 
educated  as  a  Catholic  missionary  at  the  Propaganda,  was 
sent  away  thence,  was  invited  to  come  to  England,  came 
here,  chose  a  Protestant  form  of  religion,  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  sent  out  as  a  Protestant  missionary. 
If,  in  the  following  pages,  we  somewhat  follow  this  his 
career,  it  is  because  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn 
how  such  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  Jew,  became  a  Catholic, 
and  became  a  Protestant,  to  learn  what  a  man  who  has 
had  such  varied  opportunities  of  observation  may  say  about 
Protestant  Germany  and  Catholic  Vienna,  and  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals,  and  colleges  at  Rome,  and  London,  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  English  missionary  societies,  and 
such  other  persons,  places,  and  topics  as  came  peculiarly 
under  his  notice.  He  has  seen  many  phases  of  religious 
life, — What  says  he  of  them  ?  We  shall  give  some  of  his 
observations  in  his  own  languagSy  and  in  reading  them  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  Catholic  and  is  a 
Protestant,  and  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  have  any 
bias  in  favour  of  the  creed  which  he  does  not  now  profess. 

The  following  character  given  of  Wolff,  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Way,  his  former  friend  and  patron,  whom  WolfFcalls 
'*  a  noble  soul"  and  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Wolff  himself 
we  copy,  because,  though  exaggerated  in  terms,  we  believe 
it  to  be  in  some  respects  deserved.     *'  Wolfi*  is  so  extraor- 
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dinaiy  a  creature,  that  tliere  is  no  calculating  a  priori 
couceruing  his  motions.  He  appears  to  me  a  comet  with- 
out any  perihelion,  and  capable  of  setting  a  whole  system 
on  fire.  When  I  should  have  addressed  him  in  Syria,  I 
heard  of  him  at  Malta ;  and  when  I  supposed  he  was  gone 
to  England,  he  was  riding  like  a  ruling  angel  in  the 
whirlwinds  of  Antioch,  or  standing  unappalled  among  the 
crumbling  towers  of  Aleppo.  A  man  who  at  Rome  calls 
the  Pope  *  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  and  tells  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  that  'theGamarais  a  lie  ;'  who  passes  his  days 
in  disputation  and  his  nights  in  digging  the  Talmud ;  to 
whom  a  floor  of  brick  is  a  feather-bed  and  a  box  a  bolster  ; 
who  makes  or  finds  a  friend  alike  in  the  persecutor  of  his 
former  or  present  faith  ;  who  can  conciliate  a  Pacha  or  con- 
fute a  patriarch;  who  travels  without  a  guide  ;  speaks  with- 
out an  interpreter;  can  live  without  food  and  pay  without 
money ;  forgiving  all  the  insult  he  meets  with  and  forget- 
ting all  the  flattery  he  receives  ;  who  knows  little  of  worldly 
conduct  and  yet  accommodates  himself  to  all  men,  without 
giving  offence  to  any  !  Such  a  man  (and  such,  and  more  is 
Wolff), must  excite  no  ordinary  degree  of  attention  in  a 
country  and  amongst  a  people,  whose  monotony  of  man- 
ners and  habits  has  remained  undisturbed  for  centuries. 
As  a  pioneer  I  deem  him  matchless  and  *aut  inveniet  viani 
aut  faciet' ;  but  if  order  is  to  be  established  or  arrange- 
ments made,  trouble  not  Wolff:  he  knows  of  no  church 
but  his  own  heart  ;  no  calling  but  that  of  zeal ;  no  dis- 
pensation but  that  of  preaching.  He  is  devoid  of  enmity 
towards  man,  and  is  full  of  the  love  of  God."  Of  this 
Lewis  Way  the  history  is  remarkable,  and  is  thus  given 
by  Wolff.  W"e  quote  it,  though  relating  to  a  man  rather 
singular  than  important,  because  it  indicates  how  some 
religious  societies  in  this  country  may  be  maintained,  and 
what  has  been  may  again  be  their  practical  result.  **  Lewis 
Way  was  a  barrister  of  small  fortune,  when  one  day  as  he 
was  walking  in  a  street  in  London,  he  met  by  chance  with 
an  old  gentleman  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation, 
whose  name  was  also  Lewis  Way,  and  who  invited  the 
barrister  Lewis  Way  to  dinner.  They  became  friends, 
and  soon  afterwards  that  old  man  died  and  left  to  the  bar^ 
rister  £.380,000,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  employ 
it  for  the  glory  of  God.  Lewis  Way  immediately  took 
holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  his  desigi 
was   to  devote  his  life^to  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish 
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n.'itioii  and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Lewis  Way'  then  heard  that  there  was  a  society 
existing,  composed  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  Jews,  and  that  society  was  very 
much  in  deht.  Upon  which  he  nohly  came  forward  and 
offered  to  liquidate  the  whole  debt,  which  amounted  to 
,£20,000,  on  condition  that  the  Dissenters  should  retire 
and  leave  the  whole  management  to  Churchmen.  They 
accepted  his  terms,  and  he  took  sixteen  Jews  into  his 
house  and  baptised  them  all ;  but  soon  after  their  baptism 
they  stole  his  silver  spoons,  and  one  of  them,  Josephson  by 
name,  was  transported  to  Australia,  having  forged  Mr. 
Way's  signature.  However,  nothing  disturbed  him  in  his 
purpose  ;  so  he  went  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  interested  all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  favour  of  the 
Jews."  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  Dr.  Wolff's  impression. 
**  Noble  Lewis  Way  had  one  Jew  still  under  his  care,  a 
young  man  of  extraordinary  talents  named  Nehemiah 
Solomon,  whose  beard  he  had  shaved  off;  and  after  he 
had  got  him  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  had  hi  in 
orduined  Deacon  by  Dr.  Burgess,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vids. ''  How  neat  the  expression,  **  he  had  him  ordained 
Deacon:'' the  idea  of  a  vocation  does  not  seem  to  enter 
into  any  one's  mind;  Lewis  Way  is  evidently  the  man 
who  has  the  thing  done,  of  which  the  Bishop  is  merely  the 
formal  instrument.  *^  After  this,  Lewis  Way  set  out  on  a 
missionary  tour  to  Russia,  and  was  accompanied  by  Solo- 
mon his  Jew  protege  and  by  Sultan  Kategherry  Krim- 
gherry,  a  Tartar  nobleman,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  Edinburgh,  to  study.  Sultan  Kategherry- 
Krimgherry,  a  muhammadan  by  birth,  was  baptized  in 
Edinburgh  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  married  in  Edinburgh  a  Miss  Neilson."  Of 
course  he  did;  Wolff  forgets  to  say  to  hoiu  much.  **  On 
reaching  the  Crimea  with  these  two  converts,  Lewis  Way 
desired  Solomon  to  preach  to  Coraite  Jews  in  the  place 
called  Jufut-Caleh,  near  Bakhtshe-Seray  ;  but  whether 
Solomon  preached  or  did  not  preach  admits  of  a  doubt. 
It  was  after  this  expedition,  and  when  Lewis  Way  had 
returned  to  England,  viz.,  in  the  year  1819,  that  Joseph 
Wolff  met  that  earnest  man,  still  flaming  with  fire  for 
the  zeal  of  promoting  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  the 
Jewish  nation.  In  the  year  1820  Solomon  returned  to  his 
patron  (rem  the  Crimea,  pretending  that  he  had  a  doubt 
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about  the  Trinity.  Lewis  Way  sent  liim  to  Scott  the 
commentator,  in  order^  that  his  mind  might  be  settled 
upon  that  important  point;  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  after  a 
stay  of  three  months.  But  Wolff  saw  him  afterwards  and 
said  to  Henry  Drummond,  *  This  man  is  not  sincere ;  he 
will  break  out  terribly  some  day.*  However,  Solomon 
was  ordained  a  priest,  and  seemed  to  be  going  on  well, 
when,  to  make  his  story  short,  he  suddenly  ran  away, 
after  haying  drawn  £300  from  the  Society,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards."  The  only  wonder  would  seem  to  be 
that  he  went  off  with  so  little  !  **  Nothing  however,  dis- 
turbed Lewis  Way;  and  soon  after  he  went  to  Palestine. 
But  there  he  was  shamefully  deceived  by  a  Mount  Leba- 
non Christian,  and  was  so  distressed  by  the  circumstance, 
that  it  made  him  burst  into  tears ;  yet  he  continued  his 
operations  among  the  Jews  with  the  same  earnestness 
as  ever.  But  neither  his  service  nor  his  character  was 
appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  even  by  his  own 
countrymen,  and  his  fine  spirit  was  chafed  by  the  indif- 
ference and  ingratitude  of  common  men ;  and  at  last  the 
dear  man  died  at  Leamington,  broken  hearted.'*  So 
writes  Joseph  Wolff  respecting  Lewis  Way,  as  Lewis  Way 
had  previously  written  respecting  Joseph  Wolff.  "  Arcades 
ambo,  cantare  and  respondere  parati."  If  Lewis  Way's 
services  were  not  appreciated  at  all,  it  seems  probable  that 
his  character  was  rather  appreciated,  and  his  money  very 
much  appreciated  indeed.  Dr.  Wolff  omits  to  inform  us 
whether  any  of  the  £380,000  was  left  when  the  **dear  man" 
died,  whilst  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had 
recorded  how  many  conversions  (real  or  pretended,)  of 
Jews  were  effected  with  the  outlay. 

,'-  On  this  subject  Wolff  thus  writes  from  Cambridge  to 
Henry  Drummond.  **The  Jews'  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  has  been  disappointed  by  every  Jew  they  took 
up.  One  became  a  Muhammadan,  another  a  thief,  a 
third  a  pickpocket:  and  I  am  determined  to  remain  here 
to  show  there  is  a  sincere  Jew  in  the  world."  Wolff  in 
another  place  *'  maintains  that  only  those  Jews  who  are 
converted  in  an  extraordinary  way  are  worth  anything. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Neander  in  Berhn,  Emanuel  Veit  in 
Vienna  ;  the  two  Veiths,  stepsons  to  Friedrich  Schlegel ; 
Monsieur  Ratisbon  of  Strasbourg  ;"  three  out  of  the  four 
of  Wolff's  instances  becoming  Catholic.  "  But  Jews  who 
are  converted  by  Societies  are  like  Eastern  fruit,  cultivated 
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in  greenliouses  in  Enrope,  and  have  not  the  flavour  of 
those  which  are  naturally  grown.  The  Apostle  Paul's 
conversion  has  been  a  type  of  the  way  in  which  many 
Jews  shall  be  converted  after  him,  namely,  suddenly,  by 
miracle,  by  inspiration.  For  the  grace  of  God  comes 
often  suddenly,  as  genius  came  upon  Correggio  as  a  boy." 
Notwithstanding  the  opinion  thus  strongly  and  repeat- 
edly expressed,  he  quarrels  and  gets  into  a  hot  dispu- 
tation with  a  Catholic  missionary  for  saying  the  same 
thing— for  surely  the  remark  of  the  French  priest,  that 
**•  Tlie  endeavour  to  convert  the  Jew  is  a  vain  thing," 
merely  means  what  Wolff  had  before  himself  expressed  in 
perhaps  even  stronger  terms ;  but  as  Wolff  avows,  iu 
reference  to  that  very  conversation,  **  that  he  had  often 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  arguing  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  Missionary,"  it  is  probable  that,  however  Pere 
Reynard  might  have  *'  opened  the  discourse,"  Dr.  Wolff 
would  have  contradicted  him.  Thongh  Dr.  Wolff  seems 
thus  (when  not  bent  on  argument)  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Jews  are  converted  only  by  miracle,  there  seems  nothing 
miraculous  in  his  own  conversion  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  wish 
his  readers  to  adopt  the  following  as  his  own  miraculous 
conversion  from  Judaism  to  Christianity ;  not  the  least 
feature  of  the  miracle  being  that  it  occurred  when  he  was 
seven  years  old.  After  relating  a  curious  tradition  which 
Rabbi  J3avid  had  read  to  him  out  of  the  Jewish  Talmud, 
to  the  effect  that  '*  Titus  died  from  the  tortures  produced 
by  a  little  fly  of  copper,  which  entered  his  brain  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  increased  in  size  until  it  became 
as  large  as  a  dove,  and  tormented  him  to  death  ;  that  when 
he  was  dead,  a  man  named  Onkelos  raised  Titus  to  life 
by  magic,  and  asked  him  how  he  would  treat  the  Jews  ?  to 
which  Titus  replied,  that  he  should  iiltreat  them,  and  that 
on  this  Onkelos  raised  Jesus  of  Nazareth  also  from  the 
dead,  and  asked  him  how  the  Jews  ought  to  be  treated  ? 
And  Jesus  of  Nazareth  answered,  'Treat  them  well;*" 
he  proceeds,  "  This  history"  (so  Wolff  calls  it)  **made  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  young  Wolff,  so  that  he  asked  his 
father  who  this  Jesus  was.  And  his  father  said  he  had 
been  a  Jew  of  the  greatest  talent ;  but  as  he  pretended  to 
be  the  Messiah,  the  Jewish  tribunal  sentenced  him  to 
death.  Young  Wolff  then  asked  his  father  *  Why  is 
Jerusalem  destroyed,  and  why  are  we  in  captivity?  His 
father  replied,  *  Alas,  alas !  because  the  Jews    murdered 
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tlie  prophets/  Young  Wolff  reflected  in  his  mind  for 
some  time,  and  the  thought  struck  him,  *  perhaps  Jesus 
was  a  prophet,  and  the  Jews  killed  him  when  he  was  inno- 
cent,'— an  idea  wliich  took  such  possession  of  him,  that 
whenever  he  passed  a  Christian  church  he  would  stand 
outside  and  listen  to  the  preaching,  until  his  mind  became 
filled  with  the  thought  of  being  a  great  preacher  like 
Mymonides  and  Jadah-Haseed  ;  and  he  would  frequently 
go  to  the  synagogue  and  stretch  himself  in  front  of  the 
sanctuary  where  the  hiw  of  Moses  was  deposited.  Some- 
times he  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  aj^pear  there  as  u 
great  preacher  ;  and  sometimes  he  wanted  to  go  to  Rome 
and  become  a  pope.  He  almost  every  day  visited  a  barber 
who  was  also  a  surgeon,  and  whose  name  was  Spiess. 
Here  he  would  talk  about  the  future  glory  of  the  Jews  at 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  At  that  time  Wolff,  in  his 
simplicity,  related  that  when  the  Messiah  should  come,  he 
would  kill  the  great  fish  leviathan,  who  ate  ten  millions  of 
every  kind  of  fish  every  day ;  and  who  is  as  large  as  the 
whole  world,  and  would  also  kill  a  large  ox,  which  is 
as  large  as  the  whole  world,  and  feeds  every  day  on  three 
thousand  mountains;  and  the  Jews  would  eat  of  that  fish 
and  of  that  wild  ox  when  the  Alessiah  should  come.  When 
Wolff  was  thus  talking,  Spiess  and  his  family  would  be  all 
the  time  in  fits  of  laughter.  But  one  day  old  Spiess,  with 
his  stern  look,  said  to  little  Wolff,'  Dear  boy,  I  will  tell 
you  who  the  real  Messiah  was  ;  He  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Son  of  God,  whom  your  ancestors  have  crucified  as  they 
had  the  prophets  of  old.  Go  home  and  read  the  53rd  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Sou  of  God.'  These  words  entered  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  into  WohTs  heart;  and  he  can  sincerely  say 
that  *  he  believed  and  was  struck  dumb.'  "  And  thus  was 
miraculously  converted  to  Christianity  a  Jewish  child, 
seven  years  old,  whose  creed  at  that  moment  included  the 
fish  leviathan  as  large  as  the  world,  who  every  day  ate 
ten  millions  of  fish,  and  the  ox  as  large  as  the  world  who  ate 
every  day  three  thousand  mountains,  both  of  which  were  to 
form  a  dinner  of  two  courses  for  the  Jews  when  the  Messiah 
should  come  !  **  When  Wolff  was  eleven  years  old,  his 
father  sent  him  to  the  Protestant  lyceum  at  Stuttgardt," — 
**  Wolff  grew  tired  of  all  this,"  {oi  what  we  know  not,  since 
the  only  thing  mentioned  is  his  brother  who  went  to  school 
with  him,  "  selling  his  books,  and"   (with   hereditary    hi- 
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stinct,)  ''  buying  with  them  pins  and  needles  to  sell  again/' 
**  so  he  left  his  father's  house  and  went  to  Bamberg,  a 
Roman  Catholic  town,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
bis  cousin,  Moses  Lazarus  Cohen,  who  ivas  a  Jew  of  the 
modern  style,  rather  leaning  towards  infidelity, '^^ 

He  there  became  the  pupil  of"  a  Romnn  Catholic  Priest, 
who  was  married."  Thus  it  is  printed,  but  as  the  thing 
is  of  course  impossible,  and  we  don't  believe  that  Wolff 
would  wilfully  state  a  falsehood,  the  probability  is  that  his 
amanuensis  misunderstood  him :  for,  the  preface  informs 
us,  that  he  *'  dictated  the  principal  events  of  his  life 
aloud  in  a  family  circle,  where  many  willing  scribes  were 
to  be  found,"  and  hence  the  peculiarity  of  Wolff 's  owu 
narrative  being  in  the  third  instead  ot  the  first  person. 
He  heard  another  priest  say,  in  preaching  on  the  9th  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts,  **  the  Church  of  Christ  contained  people  who 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Francis  Xavier,  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  the  many  missionaries  who  went  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  nations."  **  Wolff  was  so  struck 
with  amazement  that  he  determined  to  join  the  Christian 
Church.  So  he  went  back  to  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Moses 
Lazarus  Cohen,  and  said  to  him  :  *  My  mind  is  made  up,  I 
will  become  a  Christian  and  be  a  Jesuit;  and  I  will  preach 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands,  like  Francis  Xavier.'  The 
cousin  laughed,  and  merely  said,  *  You  are  an  enthusiast.'  " 
**  Wolff  left  Bamberg  without  saying  one  word,  and  with- 
out a  single  farthing  in  his  pocket,  and  travelled  towards 
Wurtzburg."  Ouhis  way  he  met  with  a  poor  but  good  Catho- 
lic shei)herd,  who  took  him  into  his  house,  fed  him,  pniyed 
with  and  for  him,  and  lent  him  two  florins.  **  He  arrived  at 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  where  he  found  the  Jews  com- 
plete  infidels,  and  the  Protestants  the  same,''  Unbiassed 
evidence  this,  at  all  events,  and  a  similar  remark  we  have 
heard  applied  to  Gernumy  generally,  that  the  people  are 
either  Catholics  or  Infidels.  **Then  he  came  to  Halle,  where 
he  fell  in  with  some  Professors,  who  were  rationalists,  and 
there  he  had  to  contend  with  much  external  opposition, 
both  from  Jews  and  from  the  infidelity  of  Christians. 
On  his  arrival  at  Prague  the  Roman  Catholics  entirely 
mistrusted  him,  saying:  *  Jews  here  become  Christians  by 
hundreds,  without  the  slightest  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  so  that,  if  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  does  not 
get  from  his  father  what  he  wants,  he  says  to  him :  *  Father, 
if  you  do  not  grant  my  request  I  will  hitch  (i.  e.  aposta- 
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tize.)'  "  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  his  fate  thronghout 
to  have  been  *'  entirely  mistrnsted  by  the  Catholics  ;"  nor 
do  Protestants  seem  to  have  gained  mnch  by  trusting  him 
more,  for  he  speaks  at  least  as  ill  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former,  probably  because  his  forte  lies  chiefly  in  relating 
anecdotes,  and  he  happens  to  have  a  more  pungent  stock 
respecting  Protestants  than  Catholics.  He  then  entered 
a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Molk,  where  the  cook  asked 
him  to  eat  pork,  and,  free  of  hand  as  well  as  tongue,  **  he 
gave  her  a  slap  in  the  face,*'  fled  the  monastery,  and  came 
to  Munich.  There  he  says  he  was  *'  flogged  with  a  birch 
and  imprisoned  for  24  hours  on  bread  and  water,"  becanse 
he  declined  to  learn  dancing  and  drawing,  and  got  another 
to  do  his  drawing  for  him.  And  the  Director  of  the  gym- 
nasium, a  monk  of  the  order  of  Tlieatines,  said:  "  Wolffs, 
you  had  better  wait  some  years  before  you  are  baptized ; 
the  levity  of  your  mind  is  too  great  at  present.'  So  he  left 
Munich  and  came  to  Anspach,  where  he  fell  in  with  Pro- 
testant professors,  all  of  luhoin  were  infidels/'  At  Saxe 
Weimar  *' Johannes  Falk,  the  satirical  poet,  (fee,  took 
much  interest  in  Wolff',  but  Falk  was  at  that  time  a  com- 
plete Pantheist.  When  Wolfi"  told  him  his  design  of 
becoming  a  Christian,  and  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier,  he  said  to  him  : 
*  Wolff*,  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Remain  what 
you  are  ;  for  if  you  remain  a  Jew,  you  will  become  a  cele- 
brated Jew,  but  as  a  Christian  you  will  never  be  celebra- 
ted, for  there  are  plenty  of  other  clever  Christians  in  the 
world.'  "  Good  advice  this  so  far  as  related  to  this  worhl, 
and  according  to  the  experience  of  Germany.  Wolff"  might 
have  replied,  ''Here  you  are  right,  but  if  I.  go  to  England 
I  shall  be  petted  and  patronised,  and  educated  and  provi- 
ded for,  and  have  rich  friends  and  a  noble  wife."  "  Wolff 
was  not  pleased  with  the  religion  of  Weimar,  for,  although 
the  men  he  met  there  were  far  from  being  infidels,  still  the 
religion  of  Herder,  Gothe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  was  a 
mixture  of  poetical,  philosophical,  half  Christian,  half 
Hindoo  materials,  and  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  They 
swore  by  Prometheus  and  sympathized  with  Ariadne  upon 
Naxos  ;  Kant  and  Fichte  had  been  their  saints  and  sub- 
jects of  daily  meditation.  He  was  babtized  at  Prague  by 
the  most  Rev.  Leopold  Zalda,  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  called  Emaus,  on  13th  September,  1812,  being, 
then  17  years  of  age." 
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^  Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  here,  he  says,  "it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  condition  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Vienna."  He  does  not  speak  oF  any  infidelity  amongst 
them.  He  ennmerates  "  five  parties,"  all  of  which  com- 
prised, he  informs  ns,  persons  of  great  talent  and  learning  ; 
and  the  alleged  distinctions  between  them  seem  to  have 
arisen  rather  from  Wolff's  not  having  accnrately  appre- 
ciated the  identity  of  religions  belief,  and  the  diversity  of 
religious  feeling  according  to  the  natural  temperaments  of 
different  individuals.  Thus  the  first  party  **  believed  in 
the  Pope's  supremacy,"  (which  might  be  safely  predicated 
of  all  Catholics,)  "  but  tried  to  keep  the  Court  of  Rome 
within  proper  bounds,  and  were  opposed  to  what  they  con- 
sidered as  encroachments  of  the  papal  power  on  the  rights 
of  the  national  Church."  **  A  second  party  was  strictly 
attached  to  Scripture,  but  leant  somewhat  to  German 
neology  :  not  with  regard  to  the  divinity  of  Cln-ist,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  upon  the  grand  question  of 
the  inspiration  and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy."  This 
interpretation  of  prophecy  is  by  the  way  a  subject  upon 
which  Dr.  Wolff'  considers  himself  a  peculiar  authority; 
and  .at  a  later  period  he  and  some  others,  similarly  en- 
lightened in  their  own  opinion,  met  in  conclave  at  Albury 
Park,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Henry  Drummond,  to 
interpret  the  unfulfilled  prophecies,  where  we  are  com- 
forted to  learn  that  they,  or  most  of  them,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Pope  is  not  Antichrist.  **  The  third 
party  united  strict  orthodoxy  and  attachment  to  the  Papal 
power,  admiration  for  antiquity  and  the  fathers,  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
belief  in  the  miracles  of  that  Church,  with  rejection  of 
what  is  called  *  pious  opinion.'  As,  for  instance,  they 
rejected  not  only  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  denied  the  necessity  of  asking  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints  ;  and  their  minds  revolted"  (as 
do  the  minds  of  all  Catholics)  '*  at  the  idea  of  worship 
being  addressed  to  any  but  the  Most  High.  They  believed 
in  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church,  but  denied  that  of  the 
Pope."  *'  The  fourth  or  Mystical  party  taught  that  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
they  might  desire  with  St.  Paul  to  *  know  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto  his  death.'  " 
**  The  fifth  party  was  that  of  Hoff bauer,  Friderich  Schlegel, 
Werner,  Adam  Miiller,  &c. :  a  burning  love  towards  the 
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Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints,  and  belief  in  the  perpetuity 
of  the  power  of  miracles  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  doc- 
trines which  he  (Hoffbauer)  powerfully  impressed  from  the 
pulpit,  united  with  a  love  of  Jesus  Christ/' 

In  these  descriptions  which  Dr.  Wolff  gives  of  the  various 
classes  of  Catholics  which  he  found  in  Yienna,  either  he 
has  made  several  mistakes  or  he  is  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Catholic  religion,  since  he  considers 
some  Catholics  distinguished  by  what  is  common  to  all 
Catholics,  and  throughout  seems  to  forget  that  Catholics, 
in  being  Catholics,  do  not  cease  to  be  human  beings,  with 
various  temperaments,  tastes,  feeling?,  and  dispositions, 
and  that  there  is  therefore  nothing  inconsistent  in  Catholics 
who  are  united  in  the  same  creed,  being,  Mccording  to  their 
various  natural  dispositions,  more  sensibly  or  strongly  af- 
fected, in  their  reason  or  their  feelings,  some  by  one  aspect 
or  feature  of  religion,  and  some  by  another,  just  as  men 
and  women  are  led  by  different  views  and  ways  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  same  religious  truth,  and  as  even  in  looking 
upon  the  same  landscape  their  attention  will  frequently  be 
attracted  by  different  features.  That  man  must  be  strangely 
ignorant,  both  of  human  nature  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
religious  truth,  who  does  not  recognise  how  the  chanic- 
teristic  peculiarities  of  the  former  may  be  developed  in  an 
attentive  contemplation  of  the  latter. 

Of  Vienna  and  people  there  Wolff  has,  as  usual,  abund- 
ance of  strange  anecdotes  to  relate ;  indeed  he  seems  to 
have  swallowed  greedily  all  the  stories  that  anybody  palmed 
off  upon  his  credulity,  whilst  his  certainly  wonderful  me- 
mory has  enabled  him  to  reproduce,  and  probably  warm 
them  up  a  little — he  is  in  truth  a  good  story-teller,  and  we 
dare  say  an  entertaining  companion.  He  assures  us,  for 
example,  that  Hoffbauer  once  related  the  following  story 
of  Martin  Luther:  "  A  preacher  in  Switzerland  exclaimed 
in  a  sermon,  *  My  dear  brethren,  shall  I  bring  forth  Luther 
from  Hell?*  they  exclaimed,  *Yes.'  /Well,'  he  cried, 
*  Luther.'  And  a  voice  was  heard  outside  asking,  '  What 
do  you  want?'  *  Come  in,'  was  the  reply,  *  and  show 
yourself  that  you  are  in  Hell,'  Then  Luther  came  in,  in 
his  old  gown,  roaring  dreadfully,  and  with  a  kettle  of  sul- 
phur upon  his  head,  with  which  he  made  such  a  stench, 
that  all  the  congregation  ran  out  of  the  church."  Again, 
Fpeaking  of  some '*  pictures  of  holy  women,"  WollFsays 
he**  saw  one  of  those  pictures ;  it  was  that  of  a  fine  and 
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beautiful  lady  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  rosary  in  her 
hand.  Her  eyes  were  directed  to  heaven ;  but  upon  her 
body  mice  and  rats  were  gnawing,  and  she  was  covered 
with  thorns.  In  this  state  the  woman  %vas  represented  to 
have  lain  thirty  years  on  the  ground,^'  .^9^?  ^^^^  P^'^' 
bably  told  the  anecdote  until  he  believes  it;  it  \^ possible 
that  such  a  picture  may  have  been  painted  to  indicate  the 
insensibility  of  a  human  being  to  pain  when  rapt  in  con- 
templation ;  but  as  the  picture  could  not  represent  the  time, 
most  likely  some  wag  was  hoaxing  poor  credulous  Wolff,  in 
telling  him  she  had  lain  so  for  thirty  years.  Wolff  remained 
about  two  years  in  Vienna,  studying  languages,  translat- 
ing, cfec. 

One  of  his  narratives  of  this  period  deserves  to  be  re- 
lated in  his  own  words.  **  At  that  time  in  those  literary 
circles  there  was  a  great  discussion  about  a  wonderful  nun, 
Catherine  Emmerich,  in  Westphalia,  who  bore  on  her 
body  the  wounds  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  her 
head  was  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  in  her  two  sides  were 
the  wounds  of  Christ.  The  crown  of  thorns  and  these 
wounds  were  said  to  bleed  every  Frida^^ ;  and  it  was 
asserted  that  no  painter  could  paint  them  with  more  ex- 
actness. All  the  philosophers  and  the  physicians  who 
examined  her,  and  the  director  of  police,  M.  Garnier, 
had  declared  them  to  be  supernatural.  For,  as  the  physi- 
cians justly  observed,  if  these  wounds  had  been  made  by 
art,  they  would  become  sore,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  them.  She  expressed  herself  with  dignity  and 
beauty  about  religion,  which,  as  Count  Stolberg  justly 
observed,  she  could  not  have  learned  within  the  precincts 
of  the  monastery  in  which  she  lived,  which  was  an  insti- 
tution chiefly  for  the  lower  orders.  She  said  to  Sophie, 
Countess  of  Stolberg,  *  How  happy  are  we  to  know  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  how  difficult  it  was  to  our  ancestors 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God.'  She  never  admitted 
any  one  to  see  her  wounds,  except  those  who  were  intro- 
duced by  her  spiritual  director  and  confessor,  Overberg  of 
Miinster ;  and  Wolff  boldly  confessed  his  belief  in  the 
genuineness  of  that  miracle,  for  did  not  Paul  carry  about 
with  him  the  marks  of  our  Lord  Jesus?  That  holy 
woman  had  visions,  and  why  should  such  a  thing  be  im- 
possible?" Why,  indeed?  But  how  comes  it  that  a 
person  who  thus  expresses  himself,  can  be  **  Vicar  of  He 
Bi'nvors,  iiour   T;nuiton  T'       Ti'  a  man  only  come    rroiii 
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Rome  he  seems  to  be  fillowed  in  the  Cliiirch  of  Enp^land 
a  very  considerable  latitude  as  to  his  belief. 

In  1815  Wolff  went  to  Tubingen,  entered  the  Protestant 
University  there,  and  **  disputed  with  all  the  professors  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  But  when  he 
stated  his  views  on  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  professors  and  students  was, 
that  his  views  were  not  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
those  of  Count  Stoiberg  and  Hisliop  Sailer ;  and  that 
though  they  tolerated  at  Rome  that  those  views  should  be 
held  by  Stoiberg,  they  would  not  allow  Joseph  VVolflF  to 
hold  them  when  he  came  to  Rome  an<l  entered  himself  a 
pupil  at  the  Propaganda,  which  was  his  intention."  Pro- 
testants of  course  expect  to  find  the  same  elasticity  (which 
is  a  mild  term  for  inconsistency)  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  are  quite  surprised  to  learn  that  two  Catholics  cannot 
say  of  that  which  is  essential  in  e.  g.  baptism  or  the  eucha- 
rist,  **  it  is"  and  **  it  is  not,"  and  yet  remain  Catholics. 
This  may  be  possible  when  that  which  is  true  can  also 
be  at  the  same  time  untrue,  but  not  till  then. 

Wolff  left  Tubingen  in  1816,  to  proceed  towards  Rome, 
and  on  his  way  at  Aarau  saw  Madam  Krudener,  who 
*'  liad  been  exiled  from  Basle  before  she  came  to  Aarau. 
The  moment  she  left  the  town,  a  dreadful  thun<lerstorm 
was  heard  at  Basle,  which  was  declared  to  he  a  punish- 
ment upon  the  city  for  having  exiled  that  holy  luoman. 
She  wrote  in  Wolff's  al  bum  j^f^  ^A^^/^,  which  were  penned 
with  an  eloquence  which  astonished  Pope  Pius  VII.  when 
Wolff  translated  them  to  him.  She  had  such  influence 
that  people  knelt  down,  confessed  theii*  sins,  and  received 
absolution  from  her/'  Of  what  religion  this  extraordinary 
lady  'was  Wolff  does  not  report  his  opinion,  but,  as  he 
mentions  that  '*  Baron  d'Olry,  Bavarian  Ambassador  at 
Berne,  a  Roman  Catholic  by  profession,  had  been  con- 
verted to  a  living  faith  in  Christ  by  her  preaching,"  it  may 
be  presumed  that  she  did  not  profess  to  be  a  Catholic. 
Women  preachers  we  know  there  are,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  a  female  confessor,  and  we  guess 
that  none  but  Dr.  Wolff  would  have  ventured  to  introduce 
such  a  personage  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  English 
readers.  -^ 

**  On  his  road  to  Fribourg  he  met  Protestant  peasants, 
who  seriously  asked  the  Ro  nan  Catholic  Friars  to  make 
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the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  sick  cattle,  in  order  that 
they  nii2:ht  be  cured ;  wUWst  luith  the  same  breath,  they 
laughed  at  the  superstition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
though  they  were  not  behind  them  in  the  same  thing. '^ 
Of  course  so  ;  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  us  to  hear  tlie 
most  superstitious  people  sneer  at  Cathohc  superstition  ; 
we  remember  a  hirge  farmer,  a  gentleman  farmer,  a  man 
of  property,  and  of  much  influence  in  his  neighbourhood, 
declare  that  **  they  might  say  what  they  liked  about  cross- 
ing out  magpies,  but  one  year  he  omitted  to  cross  them 
out  when  he  saw  them,  and  he  lost  more  lambs  that  year 
than  he  had  ever  done  before  ;"  and  so  he  persevered, 
and  does  no  doubt  to  this  day,  in  making  a  cross  with  his 
finger  in  the  air  whenever  he  sees  a  magpie.  Without 
assuming  to  draw  out  the  comparison  with  other  countries, 
our  experience  leads  us  to  declare  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  superstition  in  Protestant  England. 

Wolff  seems,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  have 
been  civilly  and  obligingly  treated  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  Propaofanda.  He  was  introduced  to 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VH.,  who  received  him  with  the 
greatest  condescension  ;  Wolff  had  seen  him  previously  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria^  Maggiore,  and  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  appearance,  and  now 
wishe<l  to  kiss  his  feet,  but  he  held  out  his  hand,  which 
Wolff  kissed  with  great  simplicity.  The  Pope  said  to 
him  :  *'  You  are  my  son  ;*'  implying  his  affectionate  inter- 
est in  him;  **tlie  Propaganda  is  not  yet  restored  from  its 
confusion  during  my  exile,  but  you  shall  go  to  my  own 
seminary  and  hear  the  lectures  at  the  Collegio  Romano 
until  order  is  re-established.  I  shall  give  directions  for  your 
reception."  **  The  Pope's  voice  was  as  soft  as  a  child's, 
his  countenance  remarkably  mild,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
habitually  upward  glance,  though  without  pretension  or 
affectation.  Wolff  gently  and  caressingly  patted  his  Holi- 
ness on  the  shoulder,  saying :  *  I  love  your  Holiness ! 
Give  me  your  blessing  !'  Then  kneeling  down  he  received 
the  benediction  of  that  holy  man,  of  which  he  will  always 
treasure  the  most  pleasing  recollection,  in  spite  of  those 
bigoted  Protestants  who  declare  the  Pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ !"  Of  the  Collegio  Romano  he  thus  writes:  **  To 
the  honour  of  the  pupils  and  professors  be  it  said  that  they 
treated  Joseph  Wolff  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  cor- 
diality.    They  were  young  men  of  the  highest  intelligence 
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and  talent;  lively,  fiery,  witty,  cordial  Italians:  among 
others  was  Count  Ferretti,  the  present  Pope  Pius  IX.,  a 
mild,  pious,  liberal-minded  young  man,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Savonarola,  and  warmly 
recommended  them  to  Wolff." 

He  gives  various  instances  of  his  own  rudeness  and 
insubordination  towards  the  superiors  and  lecturers,  upon 
which  he  candidly  remarks:  "  Wolff  does  not  justify  his 
frequent  rudeness  to  his  superiors  ;  but  one  good  result 
certainly  followed  from  his  habit  of  questioning  the  infalli- 
l)]e  authority  of  his  teachers.  His  desire  for  studying  the 
Holy  Scriptures  grew  stronger,  &c."  The  authority  of 
teachers  to  which  Wolff  applies  the  obnoxious  epithet  of 
*' infallible,"  was  just  that  authority  to  which  any  youth 
more  modest  and  less  wilful  than  Wolff  would  have  felt 
the  propriety  of  submitting;  his  refusal  to  do  so  led  event- 
ually and  properly  to  his  dismissal.  He  appears  from  his 
own  account  to  have  attended  more  to  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal languages  than  of  Divinity,  and  certainly  everything 
he  has  written,  and  all  that  we  have  heard  of  him,  would 
lead  us  to  this  conclusion  :  an  Oriental  linguist  he  doubt- 
less is,  but  of  either  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  he  seems 
to  have  no  accurate  appreciation,  though  he  was  a  student 
of  the  one  and  is  a  minister  of  the  other. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wolff  to  the  inter- 
nal conduct  of  the  Roman  Colleges.  **  Wolff  is  anxious 
here  to  have  his  opinion  of  the  Roman  Colleges  thoroughly 
understood.  Differing  as  he  constantly  did  from  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  theological  views,"  (as  the  foregoing 
anecdotes  have  shown,)  "he  mustyet  uphold  to  admiration 
the  moral  and  religious  training  he  witnessed  in  these 
establishments.  ^  Neither  in  the  Collegio  Romano  nor  the 
Propaganda,  did  he  ever  hear  an  indecent  observation, 
either  from  priests,  prefects,  or  pupils;  nor  see  one  single 
act  of  immorality.  A  strict  surveillance  was  the  system 
of  the  Collegio  Romano.  The  prefect  called  the  pupils 
every  day  for  the  rosary  prayer,  and  closed  the  dooi"s  of 
their  rooms  in  the  evening.  On  his  opening  the  door  and 
awakening  them  in  the  morning,  one  of  them  had  to  recite 
the  Litany  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  rest  to  cry  out 
ora  pro  nobis.  After  this  they  went  into  the  private 
chapel  a,ud  read  a  meditation,  taken  from  the  book  of  the 
Jesuit  Segncri,  which  contains  many  good  and  boautihd 
things.     Bat  the  description   of  Hell    aii'l    Paiadiso  lli''i«> 
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IS  the  same  Wolff* once  read  in  a  Rabbinical  book,  and  in 
•I  Snrali  of  the  Koran.  Durin^^  recreation,  after  the  first 
studies  of  the  day  were  over,  the  pupils  (invariably  accom- 
panied by  the  prefect,)  walked  ont  and  visited  several 
churches,  performing  a  silent  prayer  for  a  few  minutes  in 
each  of  them.  After  which  they  went  to  the  Porta  Pia  or 
the  Quirinal,  where  there  is  always  a  gathering,  both  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  of  visitors.  There  they  might 
meet,  any  day,  cardinals,  prelates,  princes,  noblemen,  their 
own  friends,  and  strangers  from  foreign  lands — Germans, 
Spaniards,  English,  French,  even  travellers  from  Cljalda3a, 
Abyssinia,  Jerusalem,  &c.  Thence  they  returned  to  the 
college,  where,  after  a  prayer,  each  pupil  returned  to  his 
own  room  for  further  study.  In  the  evening,  again  they 
assembled  in  the  corridor  of  the  building,  where  their 
friends  in  the  town  visited  them,  and  they  conversed  freely 
on  any  matter  they  pleased.  Then  followed  supper,  and 
then,  before  they  retired  to  rest,  they  went  again  to  the 
chapel,  where  a  portion  of  the  Gospel,  and  meditations  of 
Segneri  or  Rodriguez  were  read  aloud.  Such  was  the 
daily  routine  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  varied  during  vaca- 
tions by  expeditions  into  the  country,  and  even  temj)orary 
absences.  And  in  the  Propaganda,  to  which  Wolff  went 
afterwards,  the  regulations  were  very  similar,  only  with 
this  addition,  that  in  the  time  of  recreation  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  read,  giving  accounts  both  of  the 
progress  of  missionaries  and  of  their  complaints,  that  there 
should  be  so  few  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  In  one  of 
them,  from  one  Du  Burgh,  then  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  the  following  outpouring  occurred:  *  Alas  ! 
whole  districts  here  have  embraced  the  Protestant  religion, 
because  there  were  no  labourers  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Prince  Gallitzin  has  to  do  all  the  work  alone  as  mis- 
sionary, going  about  with  the  rosary  and  cross  in  one 
hand,  and  the  breviary  in  the  other,  to  convert  the  whole 
of  America  to  the  true  faith.'  An  American  gentleman, 
]3arber  by  name,  originally  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  there,  but  who  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  was  visiting  the  Propaganda,  heard  Du 
Burgh's  letter  read,  and  made  the  observation  that  almost 
all  the  Protestants  in  the  United  States  were  vej-y  well 
intentioned,  although,  as  he  now  thought,  mistaken.  To 
which  Professor  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Orsini  remaiked. 
*  VVolff  is  right  in  maintaining  that  we  ought  not  to  say  ail 
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Protestants  are  lost — for  multse  oves  foris,  miilti  lupi  intiis 
— there  are  many  sheep  without  and  many  wolves  within 
the  Church.'  Every  true  Christian  must  see  the  vaUie 
of  this  remark,  and  acknowledge  the  liberality  which  dic- 
tated it;  and  il'  the  Missionary  Societies  of  England 
would  look  at  the  Roman  Colleges  with  the  same  candid 
spirit,  they  would  see  many  things  there  which  they  might 
take  as  a  model,  with  great  advantage  to  themselves, 
instead  of  finding  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  fault  be- 
cause differences  of  rehgious  opinion  exist.  Tlie  Cardinal- 
prefect,  and  the  rest  of  the  Cardinals,  who  are  members  of 
the  Propaganda,  are  not  mere  patrons,  giving  their  names 
and  subscriptions,  but  never  going  near  the  place,  nor 
troubling  their  heads  about  it,  as  is  the  case  with  patrons 
of  English  Societies,  who  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals.  Of  these,  even  the  nominal  committee 
knows  little  or  nothing;  and  they  are  often  retired  trades- 
men, or  unemployed  naval  officers,  without  either  know- 
ledge or  interest  in  the  matter.  In  the  Propaganda  the 
patrons  are  workmen,  and  do  their  own  work,  or  see  for 
themselves  that  it  is  done.  They  visit  the  college,  will 
attend  sick  pupils,  cover  tliem  up  in  their  beds,  send 
them  suitable  presents,  as  of  cakes,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
candles  burning  on  them  ;  or,  in  cases  where  amusement  is 
necessary,  will  order  actors,  ventriloquists,  and  jugglers  to 
be  fetched  for  their  entertainment;  and  the  Pope  himself 
does  not  disdain  to  visit  among  them.  Surely  this  is  a 
contrast  to  English  customs,  and  not  very  much  in  their 
favour  !  Again,  on  the  return  oF  the  Propaganda  mission- 
aries from  places  where  they  have  been  stationed,  they  are 
consulted  by  the  assembly  of  Cardinals,  as  to  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  in  that  particular 
locality  ;  instead  of  being,  as  in  England,  sent  to  a  poky 
lodging-house  in  High  Holborn,  and  submitted  from  time 
to  time  to  the  humiliation  of  being  lectured  by  some  long- 
nosed  snuff-taking  lady,  of  the  so-called  evangelical  party, 
whose  only  care  is  to  bid  them  beware  of  Puseyism,  over- 
formalism,  c&c,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  religious  bug- 
bear of  the  day.  In  short,  at  Rome  the  value  of  a  man's 
work  is  both  ascertained  and  acknowledged  r  and  a  mis- 
sionary coming  from  a  distant  country  is  frequently  con- 
sulted privately  by  a  cardinal,  as  well  as  i)ublicly  i3y  the 
general  assembly  of  cardinals  and  monsignori — the  subject 
of  these  discussions  being,  the  necessities  and  result  of  the 
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mission.  And,  when  he  is  sent  forth  again,  he  is  not 
hampered  with  instructions  from  a  petty  committee,  or 
even  a  cardinal,  but  he  goes  out  as  missionarius  cum 
omnibus  facuUatibus  apostolicis/* 

This  is  such  a  broad  but  clear  sketch  as  would  have 
enabled  Hogarth  to  paint  effective  illustrations  of  the  two 
systems,  the  one  being  entitled  **  Roman  Cardinals  doing 
the  thing,''  and  the  other  **  English  Lords,  Ladies,  and 
halfpay  officers /)/«// in ^  at  doing  it."  If  they  had  at  Rome 
half  of  the  money  which  is  in  England  spent  in  missions, 
lieathenism  would  hardly  be  extant  in  the  world  !  Might 
it  not  be  the  most  sensible  and  practical  thing  for  the 
English  to  employ  Catholic  missionaries  to  convert  the 
heathens  to  Christianity,  in  which  of  course  many  lives 
would  be  lost  by  the  pioneers,  and  then,  when  the  heathens 
had  become  peaceable  and  quiet  Christians,  let  the  English 
send  their  married  and  well-to-do  missionaries  amongst 
them  to  teach  them  how  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  glean 
as  many  converts  as  they  can  from  the  shorn  field  !  This 
would  be  doing  something,  it  would  be  a  sure  way  of  mak- 
ing many  Christians,  perhaps  as  many  Protestants  as  at 
present. 

The  zeal  and  good  intentions  of  those  who  in  England 
subscribe  their  money  so  abundantly  are  obvious  and  ad- 
mirable, their  sincerity  we  respect,  though  to  us  it  always  is 
a  source  of  regret  to  see  so  much  of  human  means  and 
appliances  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  so  utterly 
wasted.  We  must  candidly  confess  also  that  we  have  more 
respect  for  the  **  retired  tradesmen  and  unemployed  naval 
officers,  and  long-nosed  snufF-taking  ladies"  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Wolff,  who  according  to  their  lights  do  in  their  way 
what  they  can,  than  for  the  man  who,  having  received  his 
education,  his  outfit  and  his  means  of  support  as  a  mis- 
sionary from  them  and  such  as  them,  turns  upon  and 
ridicules  them,  ridiculous  though  they  be  ! 

As  to  the  liberality  with  which  men  of  all  religions  are 
treated  at  Rome  Wolff  thus  writes :  *'  Wolff  has  always 
thought  it  delightful  to  see  Rome  still  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  world.  So  it  has  always  been, 
and  so  it  is  now.  Moreover,  he  is  convinced  of  the  liberality 
shown  there  to  strangers,  travellers,  and  savans  of  every 
sort.  He  cannot  believe  that  Winkelman  had  any  reason 
for  committing  the  hypocrisy  of  becoming  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  order  to  make  researches  in  the  Vatican.  Wolff 
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himself  has  heard  in  the  Cafe  Greco,  nnbelievers  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  revekition  with  behevers,  perfectly  un- 
molested." 

^  He  says  in  another  place  p.  89,  *'  Wolff  saw  many  fine 
Bights  while  he  was  in  Rome,  for  instance,  the  Canonization 
of  Alfonso  Maria  Liguori,  the  founder  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order,  and  other  imposing  spectacles ;  but  nothing  that 
ever  impressed  him  so  much  as  when  that  holy  good 
trembling  old  man  Pins  VII.,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
entered  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  kneeling  down  at  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  offered  up  a  silent  prayer 
jimidst  the  dead  silence  of  the  whole  crowd  in  the  church. 
Tiien  Wolff  burst  into  tears. "^ 

The  acknowledgment  of  his  disputatious  and  insubordinate 
character  and  conduct  is  thus  frankly  made.  **  In  spite  of 
the  respect  which  was  shown  him,  Wolff  was  often  very 
unhappy,  for  his  continual  disputes  destroyed  all  devotional 
feeling  and  Christian  meekness  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  resist 
engaging  in  them,  although  his  best  friends  counselled  him 
otherwise.  The  painter,  Overbeck,  said  one  day,  and  with 
much  justice,  *  We  should  bear  the  prejudices  of  other 
men  with  gentleness  and  humility,  because  we  are  all  more 
or  less  prejudiced.'  But  Wolff  could  not  see  properly 
then.  On  the  contrary,  he  nrgued  with  Overbeck,  *  Tlie 
Protestants  of  Germany  believe  me  to  be  a  hypocrite  in 
entering  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  I  should  be 
such,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  their  abuses.'  Overbeck's 
answer  to  which  wns,  *  You  are  not  yet  able  to  check  such 
things  as  these.  You  must  wait  as  Christ  did,  till  you  are 
thirty  years  of  age.  Nay  you  will  surely  fall  into  the  same 
error,  and  embrace  the  doctrines  you  now  abhor,  if  you 
will  not  hear  the  voice  of  your  friends.'  Nevertheless 
Overbeck  spoke  for  the  time  in  vain.  But  here  one  frank 
confession  must  be  made.  It  may  well  be  asked.  Why  did 
Wolff  always  attack  the  abuses  and  irrelevant  points  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  when  he  was  only  a  pupil  in  that  place 
for  a  particular  object?  Protestants,  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics,  advised  him  not  to  do  so.  Niebuhr,  Stolberg, 
and  Cardinal  Litta,  as  well  as  many  others,  all  agreed  on 
the  point.  They  said,  '  You,  Wolff',  are  only  a  pupil;  you 
are  neither  bishop  nor  priest;  be  quiet  till  you  have  heard 
more  and  have  a  position.'  Wolff  answers  frankly,  that 
although  he  hopes  that  love  for  divine  truth  has  been  one 
of  his  ruling  motives  from  his  youth  upwards,  yet  his  great 
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enemies  all  through  life  have  been — vanity  and  ambition  ; 
cherished  and  encouraged  alike  by  injudicious  friends  nnd 
covert  foes.  He  owns  that  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  his 
vanity  made  him  believe  that  he  knew  everything  better 
than  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  as  people 
told  him  that  he  was  like  Luther  in  outward  appearance, 
lie  resolved,  if  possible,  to  be  a  Luther  also  in  his  stormy 
and  wild  career ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  insatiable 
ambition  made  him  wish  and  aim  at  becoming  Pope,  as  he 
once  openly  avowed  in  the  college.  And,  being  then  an 
admirer  of  Gregory  VII.,  he  said  he  wished  to  be  like  him 
in  daring  and  firmness,  but  to  do  exactly  the  contrary  to 
what  he  did,  and  to  signalise  himself  by  abolishing  celibacy 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints."  Which  last,  if  he  had  only 
studied  religion  as  much  as  he  studied  languages,  he  would 
have  known  there  was  no  need  to  abolish,  since  it  had  no 
existence. 

He  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  advantages  of  a 
religious  retreat,  and  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul : 
**  But  there  is  a  beautiful  custom  at  Rome,  that  before  one 
enters  upon  a  new  situation  or  place,  one  goes  to  a  retreat. 
Wolff  went,  therefore,  with  all  the  collegians  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, to  a  monastery  built  upon  Monte  Cittorio,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paula,  inhabited  by  holy  men,  but 
suspected  to  be  Jansenists.  He  found  amongst  those 
monks  deep  and  silent  devotion,  not  the  spirit  of  con- 
trovers  i/.  They  always  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  went 
to  the  chapel,  which  was  only  half  lighted  ;  and  every  day, 
on  some  different  subject,  a  silent  meditation  was  carried 
on.  Not  Segneri,  but  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  read;  and 
during  dinner  the  life  of  Filippo  Neri.  To  Wolff's  utter 
astonishment  in  the  life  of  Filippo  Neri,  the  cause  of 
Savonarola  was  declared  to  have  b<^en  just,  and  that  he 
was  put  to  death  most  unjustly  by  Alexander  VI."  So  far 
as  to  Dr.  Wolff's  sentiments  respecting  the  Pope,  the  Car- 
dinals, the  Propaganda,  and  the  course  of  life  at  Rome. 

We  now  arrive  at  his  dismissal  from  the  Roman  College, 
his  mode  of  treatment  by  the  authorities  there,  and  his 
subsequent  passing  over  to  England. 

Whilst  at  the  Propaganda,  Wolff,  in  some  way  or  other 
became  acquainted  with  the  late  eccentric  member  for 
Surrey,  Henry  Drummond,  who  said  to  him,  **  Wolff  go 
with  me  to  England."  Wolff  replied,  **  No ;  I  shall  not 
stir  until  I  am  turned  out;"  and  in  this  Wolfl' kept  his 
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word.  He  subsequently  received  a  letter  from  Drummond, 
saying,  *' Wolff,  come  out  of  Babylon,"  and  this  became 
known  to  the  authorities.  What  was  Wolff's  conduct  at 
the  Propaganda,  and  what  the  conduct  of  the  professors 
and  juipils,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  remarks  by 
Wolff  himself.  ^  **  Wolff's  stay  at  the  Propaganda  had  now 
become  very  critical ;  yet  amidst  all  these  controversies, 
the  pupils  and  professors  behaved  very  amiably  towards 
him."  **  Thus  Wolff  spent  his  days,  notwithstanding  all 
controversial  quarrels,  most  agreeably  with  the  Propa- 
ganda." "  A  circumstance  happened  which  hastened 
Joseph  Wolft'^s  removal.  All  the  pupils  became  discon- 
tented with  the  new  rules  given  to  them,  and  rose  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  rector.  Wolff  sided  with  the  pupils 
and  declared  the  rules  monkish." 

The  following  is  one  specimen  reported  hi/  himself  of 
the  unbecoming  mode  in  which  he  stated  his  own  opinions, 
and  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  was  remonstrated 
with.  '*  Wolff  wrote  to  Cardinal  Litta,  *  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  were  right,  the  Propaganda  teaches  errors ;' 
and  unfortunately,  Wolff  added  in  his  own  name  the  argu- 
ment used  by  Traorano,  (in  order  not  to  compromise 
Tragano,)  that  if  Christ  died  not  for  all,  all  need  not 
to  worship  him.  Next  day  Litta  himself  entered  the  col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  and  went  at  once  to  Wolff's  room, 
and  sat^  down.  Wolff  attempted  to  kneel  before  him,  but 
his  Eminence  told  him  to  sit  down.  Cardinal  Litta  said, 
*  1  have  read  your  letter,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense.  First,  ask  any  theologian  you  please,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  Christ  died  for  all  is  not  dogma,  because 
the  Church  has  not  so  decided  ;  and  the  words  of  Scripture 
therefore  may  mean,  that  he  died  for  *  many,'  (as  it  is 
said  also  once  ;)  and  as  to  your  argument  that  if  He  died 
not  for  all,  we  need  not  all  worship  Him,  it  is  most  absurd  ; 
for  we  do  not  worship  Him  because  He  died  for  all,  but  we 
worship  Him  because  He  is  God.'  Wolff  gave  up  the 
argument  entirely."  We  own  that  we  think  it  improbable 
that  what  was  said  by  the  Cardinal  was  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impression  which  this  language  imports.  The 
narrative  proceeds:  "At  the  same  time  Wolff  received 
letters  from  Monsigniore  Testa,  private  secretary  to 
the  Pope,  warning  him  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner ;  telling  him  that  a  tempest  was  over  his  head,  that 
his  sentiments    were  disapproved    by  the   Propaganda, 
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that  he  was  in  clanger  of  being  turned  out.  Testa  wrote 
to  Cardinal  Litta  at  the  same  time,  and  spoke  to  him  as 
well,  recommending  Wolff  to  his  protectection.  Litta 
rephed,  *  I  can  no  longer  save  him/  '' 

He  was  accordingly  sent  for  by  Cardinal  Litta,  and  told 
that  his  sentiments  and  correspondence  were  known.  (Wolff 
adds  in  a  note  that  he  had  *'  in  spite  of  several  warnings, 
corresponded  in  a  very  unguarded  manner  with  Bunsen 
and  other  German  friends,'')  and  that  his  opinions  and 
manner  of  thinking  were  also  known.  That  **  he  was  not 
for  the  Propaganda,  that  his  views  differed  from  theirs,  and 
that  he  must  return  to  Vienna,"  and  letters  to  Cardinal 
Lante,  the  Cardinal  legate  at  Bologna,  and  to  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  at  Vienna,  were  given  him. 

Wolff  says  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  *'  was  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Office,  ^.  e.  the  Inquisition ;"  however 
that  may  be,  Wolff  says  that  the  gentleman  treated  him 
well,  gave  him  tokay,  lodged  him  in  a  good  house,  and 
allowed  him  to  correspond  with  his  friends,  which  he  did 
and  next  morning  they  started  off  together  to  Vienna. 
After  the  narrative  of  his  being  thus  sent  back  whencehe. 
came,  Wolff  adds,  **  But  to  do  the  Propaganda  justice,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  statements  of  his  sen- 
timents were  correctly  reported,  and  that  no  injustice  was 
done  to  him  ;  for  with  the  opinions  which  he  entertained, 
many  of  which  were  totally  in  opposition  to  those  taught  at 
Rome,  he  certainly  never  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
sense  which  could  have  justified  the  Propaganda  in  sending 
him  out  as  a  missionary." 

Wolff  tells  us  that  on  the  road  he  opened  the  sealed 
letters  which  had  been  given  him,  to  ascertain  if  they 
contained  an  order  to  put  him  in  prison,  or  anything 
against  him,  but  found  himself  in  them  **  highly  recom- 
mended." Still  his  suspicions  were  not  removed,  "  he 
knew  that  his  companion  had  other  letters,  and  tortured 
himself  by  conjecturing  that  thei/  possibly  contained  the 
true  orders  about  him,"  so  when  his  friend's  eyes  appeared 
closed  he  tried  to  abstract  them,  but  the  man  observed, 
quite  coolly,  opening  his  eyes,  and  keeping  Wolff  off,  '*  It 
is  of  no  use,  I'm  not  asleep.  "  I  do  not  intend  to  sleep/' 
Whether  he  kept  his  word  till  they  reached  Vienna  Wolff 
does  not  relate.  At  Bologna  he  delivered  the  opened  letter 
to  Cardinal  Lante,  and  explained  why  he  had  opened 
it.      **  Cardinal  Lante  reported  this  to  Cardinal  Litta^ 
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who  wrote  a  very  affectionate  letter  to  Wolff  on  the  sub- 
ject, only  regretting  that  Wolff  should  have  had  so  little 
confidence  in  him  as  to  believe  him  capable  ot  treachery. 
And  he  ordered  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at  Vienna  to  show  to 
Wolff',  on  his  arrival  there,  the  private  letters  which  had 
been  written  by  the  Propaganda  about  him,  by  the  perusal 
of  which  Wolff  perceived  that  they  had  acted  through- 
out towards  him  with  the  kindest  intentions,  without 
treachery  or  dissimulation.'*  At  Vienna  he  was  received 
with  kindness  by  his  old  Catholic  friends.  **  These  all 
argued  with  Wolff  and  overpowered  him  by  the  force  of 
their  reasoning.  They  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  sad  con- 
dition of  those  German  Roman  Catholics  who  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Pope; — viz.,  that  they  had  become  Socini- 
ans,  embraced  an  allegorical,  so  called  philosophical 
Christianity,  which  was  true  in  many  cases,  no  doubt ;  but 
Still  Wolff's  mind  was  not  altogether  satisfied.''  Wolff 
ontered  various  monasteries,  but  seems  to  have  mani- 
fested everywhere  a  besetting  disinclination  to  submit  to 
any  rule  or  authority. 

The  *'  flash  of  lightning"  which  was  to  turn  Wolff  from 
Home  to  England  occurred  in  thiswise.  ''  He  was  walking 
in  the  street  at  Lausanne,  when  a  lady  who  appeared  to  him 
to^  be  an  Enghsh woman,  happened  to  be  passing  him. 
W^olff  stopped  her  and  asked  her  whether  she  was  an 
English  lady?  She  said,  '  Yes.'  Then  said  Wolff",  *  Do 
you  know  Henry  Drummond?'  She  replied,  *Yes,'  and 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  she  asked  Wolff',  '  Are  you  Abbe 
Wolff?'  Wolff  sjii<l,  *  Yes,'  and  she  said,  *  Come  with  me 
then,'  and  forthwith  brought  him  to  the  house  ot  Professor 
Levade.  She  said,  *  I  have  been  looking  out  for  you 
for  some  time;  I  was  at  Rome  and  heard  all  that  hap- 
pened to  you  there,  and  here  is  a  letter  I  have  for  you. 
You  must  ^0  to  England;  H^nry  Drummond  is  waiting 
for  you,  and  we  shall  send  you  at  our  expense  to  Lon- 
don.'* The  lady's  name  was  Greaves,  of  whom  and  other 
brother,  and  on  the  subject  of  modern  miracles.  Dr.  Wolff 
thus  delivers  his  judgment:  **  She  was  a  lady  of  the 
highest  benevolence,  and  very  active  .in  circtdatiug  the 
Scriptures."  But  soon  after  Wolff*  left  her,  she  was 
converted  to  **  Quietism/'  (not  a  bad  kind  of  conver- 
sion perhaps  if  taken  in  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
word,)**  as  were  also  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Another 
Greaves,  her  brother,  went  to  Miss  Pan  court,  who  had  been 
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Ledridden  for  nine  years,'and  was  given  up  by  all  her  phy- 
sicians, and  he  said,   *  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise 
and  walk  !'  v/hich  she  did,   and  was  perfectly  cured ;    and 
she  married,  and  died  twenty-five  years  afterwards,   bear- 
ing children  strong  in  body,  and  tender-hearted  like  their 
mother.     Dr.  Wolff  asserts,  with  Maitland,  the  librarian 
to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  with   Claudius 
of  Germany,  and   with    Jung  StilHng   of   Germany,  that 
the  Lord  glorifies  himself  even  in  this  age,  by  miracles; 
and  therefore,  that  the  miracle  wrought  by  Mr.  Greaves 
upon   Miss  Fanconrt   is   not  to   be  derided/'     Again  we 
ask   how,   holding  this  belief,    does   it   happen   that   Dr. 
Wolff  holds  also  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England? 
At  Lausanne  he  met  with   an   English    clergyman,   the 
Kev.    Thomas   Jones,    **  who  said   he  should  be  happy  to 
take  Wolff  back  with  him  to  London;  ah  offer  which  was 
accepted."  On  their  way  Wolff* called  at  Lyons  on  a  priest 
whom  he   had  never   seen  in  his  life  before,  and  stared 
at  him  so  that   the  priest  evidently  thought  Wolff  mad, 
and  told  his  servant  to  remain  in  the  room  ;  they  conversed 
however,  for  some  time,   until  the  priest  heard  enough  to 
induce  him  to  say,  *'  I  see  the  end  of  your  career— I  am 
sorry  for  you — you  will  become  a  heresiarch,"  a  prediction 
which  had  been  before  made  it  seems  to  Wolff,  by  Cardinal 
della  Somaglia.     At  Paris,  they  fell  in  with  Mr.  Robert 
Haldane,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  had 
originated  a  dissenting  party  in  the  Scotch  Church,  which 
went  by  his  name,  the  '*  Haldanites,''  with  whom,  leaving 
Jones,  he  pursued  his  way  to  London,  and  there  **  went 
to  Charing  Cross,  to  Drummonds'  bank,  where  he  found 
his  friend,   Henry  Drummond,"  who  first  set  him  up  in 
(we  trust  not  *  poky')  lodgings,  and  then  took  him  to  his 
own  residence.     Having  got  out  of  Rome  and  into  Eng- 
land, Wolff  was  now  led  about  in  search  of  a  Church.    He 
attended  the  service  of  the  Baptists,  but  **  there  was  not," 
he    said,   **  the   slightest  reverence  in  that   service,"   he 
wished  Drununond  to  take  him  to  Dr.  Poynter,  the  Catho- 
lic Vicar  Apostolic,  but  Drummond  instead  took  him  to 
another  Baptist  Chapel,  which  he  liked  no  better.     "  Then 
another  friend  took  him  to  a  Methodist  minister,  the  fa- 
mous Ricliard   Watson,  who  explained  the  views  of  their 
sect,  which  Wolff  found  to  resemble,  in  many  points,  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  its  good  phases.     But  still  this  did  not 
suit  Wolff.     At  last  Drummond  said,  *  I  see  what  it  is  you 
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want,  Wolff/  and  took  him  to  the  Episcopal  Jewish  Cha- 
pel, in  Palestine  Place,  Hackney,  where  the  service  was 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Wolff  was  now  enchanted  with  the  devotion  and 
beauty  of  the  ritual,  as  performed  hy  Mr.  Hawtrey,  and 
at  once  expressed  himself  satisfied.''  Henceforth  Wolff 
considered  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  his  liberality  towards  other  denominations  was 
without  bounds ;  so  much  so  that  he  took  the  sacrament 
from  Dr.  Steinkoff,  of  the  Lutheran  Church  one  Sunday, 
and  on  the  next  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  view  then  was  (as  it  is  to  a  great  degree 
now)  *•  that  members  of  the  living  Church  of  Christ,  i.  e., 
those  who  in  the  last  days  shall  compose  the  Church 
which  is  to  be  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  are  to  be  fomid 
among  the  baptized  members  of  all  denominations;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  that  the  only  divinely 
constituted  Church  is  that  which  has  preserved  the  Apos- 
tolical succession,"  which  last  remark  reminds  us  of  the 
boy  in  the  tree  sawing  off  the  branch  on  which  he  is 
himself  seated,  since  the  Church  of  England,  not  having 
preserved  the  Apostolical  succession,  is  thus  declared  by 
Wolff  not  to  be  a  divinely  constituted  Church.  Wolff  got 
introduced  in  London  to  various  linguistic  celebrities  of 
various  religious  denominations,  but  seeming  especially  to 
select  those  who  were  in  any  respect  peculiar.  He  was  then 
at  Cambridge  for  two  years,  where  he  reports  of  himself 
that  "  everything  he  undertook  he  succeeded  in  learning, 
except  shaving  himself/'  However,  he  informs  us  that  he 
was  shaved  at  one  time  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  and 
at  another  time  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving. 

"  Wolff  describes  his  stay  at  Cambridge  as  a  happy  time. 
He  was  called  by  the  members  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Simeon's  and  Professor  Lee' s  pet.  The  Society  of  Baptist 
Noel  and  Lucius  O'Brien,  and  Crawford,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, and  of  Scolefield  and  Lamb,  who  was  afterwards 
master  of  Bennet  College,  electrified  him  daily  more  and 
more  with  ardour  for  proceeding  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews  and  Muhammadans  in  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of 
the  east." 

Though  we  have  quoted  so  much,  the  following  tit  bit 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  **  Wolff  now  relates  what  took 
place  one  day  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  where  Mr.  Simeon,  Daniel  Wilson,  afterwards 
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Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Gerard  Noel,  were  ppeakiiig 
Simeon  said,  *I  have  accompanied  on  hoard  ship  when 
they  set  forth  as  missionaries,  men  like  Thomason,  Clau- 
dius Buchanan,  and  Henry  Martyn,  and  I  hope  to  accom- 
pany many  more  such  next  May,'  and,  saying  this,  ho 
danced  about  like  a  dancing  dervish.  Upon  which  Daniel 
Wilson  ran  on  the  platform,  and  said,  *  If  all  were  to  leap 
about  with  the  vigour  of  youth,  as  our  elderly  friend  Mr. 
Simeon  has  done,  all  prejudices  would  soon  disappear,* 
and  then  Daniel  Wilson  also  jumped  and  danced  about 
like  his  friend.'* 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  struggle  amongst  the  differ- 
ent leaders  of  sects  and  the  different  religious  societies, 
which  should  get  hold  of  Wolff  Henry  Drummond  thus 
writes  to  him  at  Cambridge:  **I  am  grieved  to  the  very 
heart  that  you  should  allow  yourself  to  be  kept  so  long  by 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.  What  can  you  learn  from  them  that  you  do  not 
know  already  ?  Tell  them  that  you  must  go  out  immedi- 
ately, and  if  they  don't  send  you,  I  will  send  you  out  at 
once.  There  is  as  much  pride  in  the  Church  of  England 
as  there  is  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  Wolff  was  stay- 
ing with  Lewis  Way,  at  Stansted  Park,  **  in  order  to  get 
more  knowledge  of  the  luorldy'*  whence  he  wanted  to  get 
away  to  go  to  Portsmouth  to  preach  to  the  Jews.  Simeon 
said  to  him,  **  My  dear  Wolff,  you  ought  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  for  two  reasons,  first,  in  order  to  acquire  more  ex- 
perience of  the  inner  life  of  a  Christian  ;  second,  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  shave  yourself."  He  did  not,  however, 
stay  for  either  of  the  two  singularly  assorted  motives; 
but,  after  an  interview  with  the  Committee,  sailed  for 
Gibraltar  on  the  17th  of  April,  1821.  Wolff,  however,  here 
interposes,  **  before  we  leave  Cambridge  altogether,  we 
must  survey  it  a  little,  as  we  have  already  surveyed  Rome;" 
and  as  we  have  quoted  largely  from  his  opinions  on  Rome, 
we  will  copy  also  what  he  says  on  Cambridge.  **  One 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  this  fact  in  coming  from  Rome 
to  Cambridge  ;  Rome  appears  at  once  in  all  its  institutions, 
in  all  its  manners,  as  the  capital  of  the  Papal  power — a 
power  which,  with  all  its  learning  and  all  its  disasters,  and 
in  spite  of  the  mighty  schism  of  Martin  Luther,  has,  never- 
theless, not  yielded  an  inch  to  the  Protestant  communion, 
and  every  one  entering  Rome  will  at  once  say,  *  Here  is 
the  Pope ;  the  infallible  head  of  a  Church  which  cannot 
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change/ ''  (which,  as  truth  cannot  change,  nm.t  be  the 
character  of  every  true  Church,  whilst  that  Ohuicli  which  is 
'*  going  on''  changing,  cannot  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  and  continue  a  true  Church.)  '*  Cambridge,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  all  its  uistitutions,  in  all  its  regulations,  is  the 
representative  and  mistress,  not  of  an  ultra-Protestant 
Church,  but  of  a  Church  which  has  striven  to  retain  all  the 
good  that  is  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  remove 
flomish  abuses  from  her,  as  w^ell  as  the  ultra-Calvinism  of 
the  Continental  communities.  And  the  struggle  is  still 
going  on.  She  has  certainly  not  yet  succeeded  in  extermi- 
nating Antinomianism  from  her  Church ;  for  Wolff  was 
horrified  with  the  spirit  of  some  naval  officers,  who  had  en- 
tered Catherine  Hall  as  students,  when  he  was  there,  and 
who,  scarcely  knowing  even  the  elements  of  divinity,  set 
themselves  up  as  teachers.  There  was  one  especially,  who 
was  always  flying  into  a  passion,  and  would  then  excuse 
himself  by  saying,  *  I  am,  after  all,  a  child  of  God !'  "  The 
good  Charles  Simeon,  on  the  one  hand,  withstood  the  for- 
malism of  that  portion  of  the  Church  called  the  *  High 
and  Dry;'  and  on  the  other  hand  the  filthy  Calvinism  of 
some  of  those  preaching  lieutenants  of  the  navy  who  have 
been  alluded  to." 

Dr.  Wolff  accordingly  set  out,  he  would  say  on  his  mis- 
sion, ive  should  say  on  his  travels;  for  the  narrative  of  his 
journeys,  his  adventures,  his  sufferings,  his  escapes,  his 
disputations  with  Rabbis  at  various  places,  how  he  was  im- 
posed upon  here  and  there,  and  what  sort  of  people  they  were 
whom  he  met  with,  and  man^^  surprising,  and  some  funny 
anecdotes,  which  he  has  a  happy  knack  at  telling,  all  this 
seems  more  like  a  book  of  travels  than  a  missionary's 
account  of  souls  saved ;  and  if  he  ever  was  animated  by 
the  ambition  of  emulating  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  the  con- 
version of  either  Jews  or  Gentiles,  he  must,  we  fear,  now 
experience  some  disappointment  in  contemplating  the  bar- 
ren result  of  all  his  zeal  and  his  labours.  God  alone  can 
give  the  increase  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  more  remarka- 
ble instance  of  the  absence  of  the  grace  of  God  from  the 
work  of  man,  than  in  those  missions  where  so  much 
money  and  such  superabundance  of  material  means  are 
amply  provided  by  the  generosity  of  English  Protestants, 
where  the  respect  for  English  power,  and,  as  in  India,  for 
English  government,  must  give  a  preponderating  influence 
to  English  missionaries,  where  talent^  and  zeal,  and  excel- 
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lent  liiiman  agencies  are  frequently  employed,  where  there 
would  seem  to  be,  humanly  speaking,  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect success,  and  yet  the  increase  is  not  given. 

The  missionary  travels  of  Dr.  Wolff  have  less  in- 
terest than  his  travels  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
from  Vienna  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  England,  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  opmions 
respecting  what  he  observed,  and  the  persons  whom  he 
met  with  in  this  singularly  varied  career,  such  as  few  other 
men  have  passed  through.  We  have  therefore  quoted 
largely,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  think  too  largely, 
his  observations  on  German  Jews,  and  German  Protes- 
tants, and  German  Catholics,  on  Rome  and  the  course  of 
education  there,  and  on  the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and,  lastly,  on  English  Protestants  and  their  mis- 
sionary societies.  On  all  these  subjects  we  have  endea- 
voured to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  opinions  in 
his  own  words,  sometimes,  we  fairly  admit,  because  his 
opinions  are  such  that  we  could  hardly  have  obtained  credit 
for  stating  them  fairly  if  we  had  not  quoted  his  very  words. 
If  he  says  little  of  the  fruits  of  his  missionary  labours,  it  is 
probably  because  there  was  but  little  to  say,  and  he  has 
in  that  respect,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  candour.  We 
happen,  fortunately,  to  be  able  to  supply  the  report  on  this 
subject  of  another  traveller  and  keen  observer,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Wolff's,  to  whom  Wolff  acknowledges  obliga- 
tions, and  who  is  a  witness  beyond  challenge  or  reproach. 

At  p.  435  Wolff  mentions  that  alter  having  been  robbed 
and  hunted  by  pirates,  he  arrived  in  woful  plight  at  Thes- 
salonica,  and  **  the  first  person  he  met  there  was  a  British 
officer,  Lieutenant  Adolph  Slade,  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy, 
now  Admiral  in  the  Turkish  Navy  and  Pasha  ;  and  he 
comforted  Wolff  in  his  distress,  and  advanced  him  money 
and  clothing."  Lieutenant  Slade  himself  published  in 
1833  a  couple  of  well-written  volumes  of  Travels,  in  the 
second  of  which,  at  p.  452,  we  find  the  following  account  of 
Wolff  and  his  missionary  labours. 

*^  I  bad  been  at  Salonica  ten  days  when  we  were  all  much  sur- 
prised at  the  Consulate  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  WolflF,  mis- 
sionary to  Persia  and  Palestine.  The  Reverend  Gentleman  stated 
that  he  was  at  a  village,  two  days'  distance,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  maltreated  by  pirates  off  Cassandra  Point  ;  that  he 
was  shoeless  and  coatless  and  moneyless  ; — in  fine  wanted  aid.  It 
was,  of  course,  immediately  sent.     A  few  hours  after  a  large  boat 
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arrived,  containing  seven  cases  of  Bibles,  and  Mr.  Wolff's  domes- 
tic, a  Cypriote  Greek.  The  Cypriote  informed  us  that  his  master 
had  embarked  in  tliis  same  boat  about  a  fortnight  before  at  Myti- 
lene,  having  resided  there  six  weeks,  preaching  tlie  Gospel — to  no 
purpose.  He  had  come  to  the  island  from  Alexandria,  where  Lady 
Georgiana  was  then  staying.  From  Mytilene  they  went  to  Tene- 
dos  on  the  same  errand;  and  thence,  after  remaining  a  few  days, 
steered  southwards.  They  passed  one  night  at  St.  Anna,  a  small 
convent  at  the  extremity  of  Mount  Athos,  and  were  continuing 
their  voyage  with  high  spirits  to  Salonica,  wlien  it  was  interrupted  by 
a  pirate  giving  chase  to  them  off  Cassandra  Point.  Not  trusting  to 
his  eloquence  to  convert  his  pursuers  to  a  better  life,  or  thinking 
that  the  Gospel  would  be  thrown  away  on  them — pearls  to  swine — 
Mr.  Woiff  directed  his  boat  to  be  run  on  shore,  and  left  her,  half 
dressed  as  he  was,  on  account  of  the  heat,  accompanied  by  his 
Arabic  professor,  a  Maronite.  Landing  also,  the  pirates  pursued 
them  some  way  up  the  hills,  firing  several  shots;  but  on  finding 
that  faith  gave  speed  to  the  fugitives,  they  abandoned  the  chase, 
and  returned  to  pillage  the  boat,  from  which  they  removed  every- 
thing valuable  excepting  the  Bibles;  then  beat  the  Cypriote,  and 
bid  him  tell  his  master  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  legs.  We  were 
not  so  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Wolff  had  been  attacked  by  pirates, 
as  that  he  had  been  able,  as  his  letter  showed,  to  escape  the  brig- 
ands who  infest  the  promontory  of  Cassandra.  It  was  like  jump- 
ing out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  We  expected  him  with 
impatience.  In  three  days  he  arrived,  with  his  feet  in  a  woful 
plight  from  the  thorns,  though  otherwise  in  good  health,  and  un- 
daunted by  his  disaster.  Notwithstanding  his  fatigues,  he  com- 
menced his  labours  the  same  day.  His  name  was  already  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  they  were  not  remiss  in  flocking  to  hear 
him.  The  house  and  adjoining  streets  were  filled.  He  preached 
assiduously  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  disputed  hotly  with  the 
Rabbis  ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them,  for 
he  remembered  his  experience  of  their  artifices  at  Jerusalem.  He 
distributed  Bihles  with  profusion  ;  and  after  some  days  put  up  in 
the  streets  a  call  to  the  Jews,  showing  them  from  the  Testament 
that  Christ  was  Messiah,  and  would  come  again  on  earth  in  1847." 

This  it  seems  was  included  in  the  Gospel  he  was  preach- 
ing. 

"  I  have  often  heard  this  prophecy  from  Mr.  Wolff's  lips,  and  he 
has  done  me  the  favour  to  explain  to  me  his  calculations,  from 
which  he  deduces  that  year  in  particular  for  the  advent.  They 
are  ingenious,  and  the  connection  of  them  good  ;  but  no  calculation 
from  the  data  in  the  Old  Testament  can  be  relied  on,  because  no 
two  people  can  agree  on  the  expre«sion  of  those  data.  1  have 
listened  with  delight  to  Mr.  Wolff.  He  is  eloquent  and  persuasive, 
with  four  languages — Hebrew,^  Italian,    German,   and  Euglish— in 
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which  to  clothe  his  thoughts  gracefully  ;  besides  having  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian.  But  on  one  subject  his  entliu- 
siasm  rather  taxes  his  auditor's  patience,  if  not  precisely  of  his 
opinions.  He  has  published,  and  he  believes  in  the  year  1847 
Christ  will  come  in  the  clouds,  surrounded  with  angels,  and  com- 
mence his  reign  in  Jerusalem  for  one  thousand  years.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  listen  to  such  expressions  without  regarding  the  speaker  of 
them  twofold,  to  discover  if  there  be  not  something  hidden  under 
the  garb  of  enthusiasm;  but  I  really  believe  that  Mr.  Wolff  is  sincere — 
deceives  himself  as  well  as  others.  The  great  foil  of  his  character 
is  vanity.  How  far  this  passion,  if  deeply  probed,  may  be  found  to 
have  acted  on  his  judgment  till  he  believed  himself  preeminently 
the  chosen  of  God,  I  will  not  pretend  to  hint  at :  we  forget  his 
foibles  in  considering  his  talents  and  his  principles  :  yet,  without 
being  thought  uncharitable,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Wolff,  on  being  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  have 
done  well  in  sitting  down  unostentatiously  in  Bavaria,  endeavour- 
ing to  convert  his  relations,  before  wandering  to  distant  lands.  I 
asked  him  one  day,  whetlier  he  would  be  at  Jerusalem  in  1847  to  re- 
ceive the  Messiah  ?  '  Certainly,'  he  replied,  'Lady  Georgianaand  my- 
self will  go  there  for  that  purpose.'  The  call  he  put  up  excited  great 
sensation.  He  was  obliged  to  give  a  soldier  money  to  prevent  it 
from  being  torn  down.  Thousands  of  Jews  came  to  read  it.  Some 
said  in  reply,  that  as  the  advent  was  only  17  years  off,  they  would 
wait  till  then  before  determining  their  opinions.  Few  men  are  so 
old  as  not  to  hope  for  as  many  as  17  years  more  life.  The  whole 
city  was  upside  down.  Hitherto  the  Pasiia  had  been  silent  ;  but 
on  this  he  sent  to  the  Consul,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Mr.  Wolff  not 
to  affix  any  more  calls  on  the  houses,  inviting  people  to  change 
their  religion,  which  he  considered  highly  improper.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  after  a  fortnight's  preaching  and  arguing  Mr. 
Wolff  desisted.  He  told  me  that,  endeavouring  to  convert  the  Jews 
was  reaping  in  a  barren  field.  No  one  acquainted  with  them  will 
be  much  surprised  at  this  confession.  I  was  less  so,  because  I 
knew  the  opposition  he  had  encountered  from  the  Jews  in  every 
part  of  Turkey.  From  the  Ottoman  authorities  he  never  received 
any  serious  obstacle.  The  intrigues  of  the  Jews  obliged  him  to 
leave  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  ;  they  poisoned  him  at  Jerusalem  ;  they 
burnt  the  New  Testaments  he  distributed  at  Adrlanople;  at 
Arnoutkeny,  a  populous  village  on  the  European  bank  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  they  paraded  a  crucified  dog  in  derision  of  him  ;  how  they 
may  have  evinced  their  abhorrence  of  his  apostacy  in  other  places 
I  do  not  know.  He  might  well  say  that  he  reaped  in  a  barren 
field  ;  at  the  same  time  he  told  me  that  at  Constantinople  he  had 
baptized  thirteen  Jews,  who  were  afterwards  banished  through  the 
influence  of  the  Rabbi ;  and  will  probably,  if  not  already,  by  means 
of  discipline,  be  induced  to  recant. 

*'  The  Thessalonicans  not  only  would  not  listen  to  Mr.  Wolff; 
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they  libelled  him  by  swearino^  to  the  Consul  that  he  had  offered 
4000  piastres  to  any  one  who  would  consent  to  be  baptized.  I  believe 
this  to  be  false  ;  Mr.  Wolff  assured  me  it  was.  Though  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  pursuit,  none  can  deny  Mr.  Wolff  great  praise  for  the 
single-minded  zeal  that  he  displayed  in  his  avocation,  or  can  depre- 
ciate his  motives,  which  he  has  shown  to  the  world,  are  pure.  The 
lavish  distribution  of  Bibles  is  distressing  to  behold.  Did  the 
members  and  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society  know  how  they  go, 
how  they  are  received,  they  would  infinitely  prefer  giving  their 
money  to  their  poor  countrymen.  God  .knows  it  would  be  a  more 
praiseworthy  action.  But  then  the  patronage  of  appointing  mis- 
sionaries, Bible  distributors,  &c.,  (vould  cease.  Let  us  examine 
what  becomes  of  these  books.  Bibles  are  given  to  the  Turks, 
printed  very  rationally  in  the  Turkish  character — (199  of  200  cannot 
read).  A  Turk  takes  one  of  them  as  he  would  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions, 
or  a  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  with  about  as  much  interest,  as  neither 
the  pasha  nor  the  muphti  interferes  with  his  possession  of  it,  it 
does  not  gain  additional  value  as  a  prohibited  article  :  he  either 
keeps  it  as  a  curiosity  or  tears  it  as  waste  paper.  If  Imams 
came  to  England  and  France,  and  distributed  Korans  in  the 
English  and  French  tongues,  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  people 
■would  willingly  accept  them,  or  buy  them  cheap  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  propagation  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  would  not  be  the 
least  advanced  by  this  liberality,  especially  not  being  enforced  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  Hebrews  take  the  Bible  with  great  pleasure, 
because  saving  them  expense  ;  they  carefully  destroy  the  New 
Testaments,  and  place  the  Old  Testaments  in  their  synagogues, 
sneering  at  the  donors.  The  Albanian  Kleptes  make  wadding  for 
their  guns  of  the  leaves  of  the  Society's  Bibles,  if  they  have  no 
other.  Vast  numbers  of  Bibles  are  annually  distributed  or  sold 
cheap  to  the  Greeks;  these  tell  their  priests,  and  their  priests,  as 
in  duty  bound,  relieve  them  of  the  charge  of  keeping  such  forbid- 
den books. 

*•  I  must,  however,  add,  that  the  missionaries  do  not  entirely  labour 
in  vain.  Converts  are  obtained,  not  many  certainly;  but  enough  to 
impose  on  the  world,  chiefly  from  among  the  Syrian  Christians.  I 
will  not  say  that  any  of  them  are  gained  by  actual  bribery,  but  they 
certainly  are  by  promises  of  employment  in  the  missionary  line — . 
promises  often  not  fulfilled  ;  in  consequence  of  wiiich  the  converts 
are  often  reduced  to  distress.  More  than  one  Armenian  bishop  has 
embraced  a  Protestant 'faith  in  order  to  marry;  'every  man  has 
his  price.'  Mr.  Wolff's  Arabic  professor,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
was  one  of  these  Syrian  Christians.  He  had  been  converted  five 
years  since  by  an  American  missionary  at  Beyrout — converted  to 
the  American's  own  doctrines;  what  they  were  I  know  not  ;  1  only 
know  that  the  said  American,  with  another  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
same  line,  have  brought  the  English  name  into  great  discredit  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  thereabout?!.     Having  been 
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strongly  recommended  as  one  admirably  qualified  to  preacli  the 
Gospel  among  the  Arabs,  Mr.  Wolff  took  him  into  his  service,  with 
a  liberal  salary  of  £80  per  annum.  When  obliojed  to  make  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  his  boat  off  Cassandra,  Joseph  (the  convert) 
accompanied  him.  In  his  fear  he  did  not  forget  his  Syrian  craft, 
but  opening  a  trunk,  took  out  his  master's  ready  money,  4,000 
piastres,  and  put  them  into  his  sash  for  his  own  private  u<*e.  At 
Sicaya,  Mr.  Wolff  wanted  money  very  bad  to  repay  the  civility  of 
tlie  Aga's  attendants,  Joseph  offered  him  none;  indeed  his  master 
thought  he  had  none,  and  did  not  ask  him.  On  arriving  at  a  con- 
vent, on  their  journey  from  Sicaya  to  Salonica,  Joseph,  tormented 
with  the  fear  of  brigands,  lodged  his  money  in  the  hands  of  the  prior, 
and  when  he  reached  Salonica,  requested  the  consul  to  withdraw  it 
from  him.  The  consul,  knowing  that  Mr,  Wolff  had  been  in  distress 
for  money,  was  scandalized  at  this  mercenary  trait  in  the  Maronite, 
and  thought  that  the  man  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  meanness 
towards  a  liberal  patron  could  not  be  honest.  Sanctified  Joseph, 
still  feigning  poverty,  induced  his  master  not  only  to  reimburse  him 
for  the  loss  of  apparel  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  boat,  but  also 
to  fit  him  out  entirely  anew,  and  pay  up  his  arrears  of  salary.  He 
insisted  on  these  terms  without  delay,  which  put  Mr.  Wolff  to  great 
inconvenience  on  account  of  the  exchange  at  the  moment  being 
unfavourable.  At  this  unprincipled  extortion  I  could  not  restrain 
my  indignation,  or  from  expressing  it  to  Mr.  Wolff,  who  was  mucli 
surprised  at  hearing  that  his  strongly  recommended  good  honest 
Joseph  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  number  of  piastres,  especially 
as  he  had  reason  to  know  that  he  had  had  none  previous  to  the  visit 
of  the  pirates — gentlemen  who  take  rather  than  give.  Still,  judging 
from  his  own  good  feelings,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  he  might 
have  been  mistaken,  and  that  at  worst  Joseph  was  only  guilty  of  bad 
faith  with  him,  not  of  a  crime  which  in  England  might  have  brought 
him  to  the  gallows.  I  thought  differently.  Here,  however,  the  affairs 
ceased  for  the  present.  Mr.  Wolff  resolved  on  parting  with  him  on  ar- 
riving at  Smyrna,  not  on  account  of  this,  but  on  account  of  his  igno- 
rance of  any  other  language  than  Arabic,  which  rendered  him  of  little 
service,  also  from  his  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  religion.  He  settled 
his  own  mind  that  Joseph  should  be  sent  to  Alexandria  with  strong 
certificates  to  the  missionaries  there,  in  opder  to  be  profitably  employed. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  rogue  was  unmasked  in  time.  On  our 
arrival  at  Smyrna,  the  Cypriote  (Mr.  Wolff's  domestic)  between 
whom  and  Joseph  had  been  a  growing  coolness  on  the  passage, 
quarrelled  with  him  seriously  on  account  of  the  said  wrongly-appro- 
priated piastres,  and  to  be  revenged  told  his  master  the  story  of  the 
theft,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which  he  was  to  have 
shared.  The  case  being  laid  before  the  consul,  honest  Joseph  was 
induced  to  disgorge  great  part  of  his  dearly-beloved  piastres,  and 
was  sent  back  to  Syria  in  disgrace.  He  will  probably  resume  his 
old  creed,  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  missionaries,  and  lament  his  own 
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sufficient  want  of  cunning.  The  name  of  this  man  has  figured  more 
than  once  in  the  reports  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  success  attending  the  missionaries'  labours.^' 

But  even  this  evidence  of  Slade  as  to  the  uselessness 
and  dekision  of  Protestant  missions  is  capped  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  of  Dr.  Wolff  himself,  "And  Wolff  is  sorry 
to  make  here  the  declaration  that  the  worst  people  among 
the  Eastern  natives  are  those  who  know  Encrlish  and  have 
been  converted  to  Protestantism/'  p.  434.  Well,  for  a  man 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  Eastern 
natives  to  Protestantism,  this  is  a  sorry  but  at  the  same 
time  a  candid  and  honest  confession  to  make. 

A  few  other  matters  had  been  noted  by  us  for  reference 
or  quotation  and  remark,  but  we  find  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded reasonable  limits  and  can  therefore  only  refer  onr 
readers  to  the  following  sentiments  which  from  such  a 
source  may  perhaps  be  noteworthy;  his  belief  in  miracles 
at  present  occurring  has  already  been  noticed,  and  in- 
stances, some  of  them  in  his  own  behalf,  may  be  found 
at  pages  40,  121,  203,  207,  253,  285,  362,  and  382 ;  lie 
is  of  opinion  not  only  that  in  baptism  there  is  regene- 
ration, but  also  "  believes  that  the  power  of  baptism 
is  so  great  that  it  may  even  produce  fruits  in  the  souls 
of  those  unbaptized  persons  whose  ancestors  received 
the  holy  rite,''  p.  297 ;  he  also  opines  that  Isaiah  and 
the  other  prophets  were  dervishes,  p.  329 ;  his  opinions  in 
favour  of  tradition  may  be  found  at  pages  339  and  382 ; 
indeed  not  only  the  opinions  of  himself,  but  also  of  those 
peculiarly  enlightened  men  who  were  assembled  at  Henry 
Drummond's  to  interpret  the  prophets,  for  he  says  that  a 
**  result  of  those  conferences  in  Albury  Park  has  been,  that 
people  have  seen  the  importance  of  revising  other  points 
which  seem  to  have  been  settled  by  Protestants  ;  but  for 
which  assumption  there  is  no  certain  warrant  from  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  example,  Wolff  pointed  out  two  errors  of  this 
kind  at  the  time.  First,  it  is  an  assumed  maxim  of  the 
Protestants,  that  miracles  were  to  cease  when  the  Apostles 
died.  Secondly  Wolff  threw  out  the  hint  that  Protestants 
undervalued  tradition  too  much ;  for,  without  tradition 
we  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  Scripture;"  and  at 
p.  405,  is  strongly  expressed  not  only  by  Dr.  Wolff,  but  also 
by  the  late  (jeueral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  true  sentiment 
that  superstition  is  preferable  to  incredulity ;    and    VVoUf 
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adds,  "  I  can  never  believe  any  religion  to  be  true  which 
can  be  entirely  fathomed  by,  and  made  consistent  with, 
human  philosophy,  because  there  are  necessarily  many 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  which  our  philosophy  does  not 
dream  of."    At  page  443,  he  writes: — 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact — and  it  must  not  be  concealed — that, 
except  the  Armenians  in  Etsh-Miazin,  Persia  and  Russia,  and  their 
enlightened  brethren  in  Hindostan,  the  native  Christians  of  Anatolia 
and  the  Turkish  empire  in  general,  where  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  no.t  penetrated,  are  ignorant,  rude  and  uncouth,  like 
buffaloes  !  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  carried  everywhere 
the  light  of  civilization." 

At  page  294  he  makes  a  declaration  peculiarly  apposite 
to  the  present  times,  and  which  therefore  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  omit : — 

**  I  shall  never  have  confidence  in  the  reform  which  is  brought 
about  by  miserable  revolutionists  of  Italy  and  France  ;  and  I  shall 
always  declare  the  outcry,  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite,  to  be  nothing 
else  but  Tyranny,  Beggary,  Butchery.  And  all  these  revolutionary 
movements  verify  the  words  of  Ezekiel  xxi.  27,  *  Perverted,  per- 
verted, perverted,  or  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,  until  He  come 
whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  Him.'  One  revolution  shall  take 
place  over  another,  and  men  shall  strive  to  establish  peace  and 
happiness,  but  by  their  own  efforts  and  without  the  Author  of  happi- 
ness and  peace.  And  they  shall  be  disappointed  until  the  rightful 
possessor  of  the  earth  shall  come  to  his  own." 

We  fear  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have  devoted  too 
much  time  and  space  to  the  autobiography  of  Wolff, 
although  his  experiences  have  been  so  peculiar  ;  we  have 
let  him  speak  for  himself  about  both  himself  and  others  ; 
amid  much  that  is  ridiculous,  there  is  much  also  that  is 
candid  and  just  ;  and  his  book  leaves  on  us  the  impres- 
sion that  if  God  had  been  pleased  to  grant  him  the  grace 
of  humility,  as  ballast  to  his  character,  his  career  in  life 
might  have  been  altogether  different. 
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AiiT.  VI. — Illustrations,  Historical  and  Genealogical,  of  King  James' 
Irish  Army  List  (1689)  Second  Edition.  Enlarged.  By  John 
D'AIton,  Esq.,  Barrister,  Corresp.  Memb.  S.  A.  S.  Author  of  '  The 
Prize  Essay  on  the  Ancient  History  &c.  of  Ireland,'  1830 ;  'History 
of  the  County  of  Dublin,*  1838  ;  'Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,'  1838;  'History  of  Drogheda,'  1814;  'Annals  of  Boyle,* 
1845,  &c.  In  two  Volumes,  published  by  the  Author,  for  the 
Subscribers. 

THIS  is  a  remarkable  work  by  a  remarkable  man.  Mr. 
D'AIton  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  laborious 
Antiquarian  writers  of  the  present  age,  and  although, 
as  he  says,  verging  upon  that  period  of  life,  the  dread 
yet  hoped-for  limit  to  man's  earthly  career,  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  with  what  energy  he  labours  in  order  to  add  a  new 
page  to  his  country's  history;  and  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity the  last  noble  efforts  of  his  enslaved  and  ill-treated 
countrymen,  on  behalf  of  a  family  and  king  that,  however 
worthless  they  showed  themselves  towards  other  countries, 
were  not  only  worthless,  but  unjust  and  ungrateful  towards 
Ireland.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  show,  in  the  face  of  the 
still  virulent  maligners  of  that  unhappy  country,  that,  torn 
and  oppressed  by  centuries  of  misrule;  distracted  by  inter- 
necine madness;  hunted  by  fellow  Christians  with  a  fury 
as  unrelenting  as  that  by  which  the  savages  of  the  North 
American  Continent  were  chased  to  their  doom  ;  Ireland, 
ever  loyal  Ireland,  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  Catholicity 
of  ages,  was  not  only  willing  to  forgive  and  forget  the 
wrongs  of  by-gone  times  the  moment  the  appearance  of  a 
kindly  hand  was  held  out  to  her;  but  prei)ared  herself, 
imperfectly  armed  as  she  was,  to  do  battle  on  behalf  of 
her  legitimate  sovereign  when  the  hard  measure  of  another 
portion  of  his  subjects,  with  his  **  very  children  turned 
against"  him,  threw  him  friendless  and  moneyless  upon 
her  shores. 

To  this  **  labour  of  love"  has  Mr.  D'AIton  been  able  to 
bring  an  amount  of  erudition,  the  well  deserved  acquisition 
of  many  a  long  year  of  weary  research  ;  and  few  that  have 
ever  read  his  Prize  Essay  **  on  the  Ancient  History,  Reli- 
gion, Learning,  Arts,  and  Government  of  Ireland  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  twelfth 
century,"  will  hesitate  to  say  that  no  fitter  man  could  have 
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stepped  forward  to  emblazon  before  the  world  the  sufK^r- 
ings  and  the  virtues  of  ill-treated  Ireland.^  This  prize 
essay  was  published  in  1830  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
by  their  printer,  R.  Graisberry,  Dublin,  filling  380  quarto 
pages  in  the  first  part  of  the  IGth  volume  of  their  **  Tran- 
sactions;" and  to  it  was  awarded  the  Cunningham  gold 
medal,  with  the  sum  of  ,£80  that  was  offered  for  the  best 
writer  on  the  subject.  If  it  was  not  confessedly  the  guide 
all  the  way  in  Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Moore  laid  the  work  largely 
luider  contribution ;  for  ideas  are  not  only  carried  out  in 
a  similar  train,  but  many  passages  are  written  in  almost 
the  same  words.  In  any  case  the  perusal  of  it  must  Irave 
saved. Moore  a  world  of  painstaking  research,  and  it  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  unbending  labour.  In  the  ''History 
of  Drogheda"  too,  is  Ireland  indebted  to  Mr.  D'Alton  for 
a  valuable  book ;  and  did  any  doubt  remain  as  to  fitness 
for  the  present  undertaking,  it  must  be  removed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  following  letter,  which  we  copy  from  the 
weekly  press,  from  one  of  the  best  judges,  if  not  the  very 
best  judge  of  the  matter  in  hand: 

*'Kecord  Tower,  Dublin  Castle,  14th  Sept.  1860. 
"My  dear  Friend, 
"Your  grand  work  reached  me  three  hours  ago,  and  I  have  been 
ever  since  deep  in  its  learned  and  interesting  pages.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  jou  on  your  completion  of  this  national  undertaking, 
which  will  be  referred  to  bj  all  writers  on  Irish  History  in  years  to 
come,  when  you  and  I  have  long  been  at  rest.  The  book  is  a  fund 
of  genealogical  facts,  which  could  not  be  got  elsewhere  ;  and  is 
besides  an  admirable  narrative  of  an  important  chapter  in  Ireland's 
annals.  I  rejoice  that,  despite  of  all  difficuliiss,  you  had  energy  to 
go  through  with  your  task. 

"  Your  sincere  and  devoted  friend, 

"J.  Bernard  Burke, 
J.  D'Alton,  Esq.  Ulster." 

The  extensive  scope  of  the  undertaking  must  have  de- 
manded researches  as  varied  ;  and  hours  of  tedious  inves- 
tigation must  have  been  given  to  subjects  which  it  cost  but 
a  dip  of  ink  to  commit  to  paper. 

The  annals  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Ireland  are, 
like  those  of  other  countries,  derivable  from  Bardic  legends 
and^the  native  chronicles,  which  should  not  be  slighted;  and 
happily  we  live  in  an  age  when  every  day  exhumes  an 
Irish  record  which  the  liberality  of  public  feeling  is  now 
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investing  with  the  permanence  of  print.  Our  author  has 
availed  hi niself  largely  of  these  treasares/embodying  them 
without  bias  or  religious  prejudice.  He  brings  upon  the 
stage  to  a  living  audience  the  scenes  of  former  days,  shows 
forth  the  actions  of  those  who  lived  before  u«,  of  those  who 
flourished  in  the  nation  in  which  we  are  living,  and  trod 
the  path  we* are  unconsciously  travelling  every  day;  and 
he  raises,  as  from  consecrated  earth,  the  manner  in  which 
they  spoke  and  acted.  The  work  has  been  looked  forward 
to  from  the  date  of  its  first  announcement  not  only  with 
very  great  national,  but  Continental  and  American,  in- 
terest; and  copies,  as  we  see,  have  been  secured  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor;  for  the  noble-hearted  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland ;  for  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  of 
Dublin  ;  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh ; 
as  well  as  for  a  long  list  of  the  nobility,  bishops,  clergy, 
and  gentry  of  Ireland;  while  no  less  than  thirty  copies 
were  bespoken  for  Montreal  alone,  and  many  we  notice 
marked  down  for  Boston. 

It  is  of  deep  importance  to  expound  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  transmission  of  property,  the  creations 
and  extinctions  of  heraldic  honours,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
families,  the  profiles  of  illustrious  houses  in  the  days  and 
the  homes  of  their  fame.  These  causes  included  the 
oppressions  of  early  English  misrule,  and  the  long  con- 
tinued action  and  reaction  of  oppression  and  resistance 
—  the  mask  of  religion  assumed  to  excite  feelings  of  dia- 
bolical hostility, — the  Lords  of  the  Pale  up  to  the  time 
of  Jamesi^the  First  fomenting  and  fostering  Irish  disunion; 
— Crom well's  adventurers  let  loose  upon  the  country  ! 
But  let  the  author  speak. 

**The  Civil  war  that  commenced  in  Ireland  in  1689,  and  whose 
discomfited  partizans,  their  broken  fortunes  and  attainted  families, 
the  ensuing  pages  are  designed  to  record,  originated  in  bitter  feel- 
ings, generated  a  century  and  a  half  previously,  when  the  relentless 
arm  of  one,  whom  history  has  truly  delineated  a  Royal  Despot, 
sought  to  enforce  the  religion  of  the  Reformation  upon  that  reluct- 
ant country.  Happily,  it  is  not  necessary  or  fitting  here  to  enter 
into  unwelcome  controversy  ;  enough  to  rely  upon  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  confidently  to  assert  that  in  Ireland,  legislative  persecu- 
tion was  pre-eminently  directed  to  such  an  object.  The  declaration 
of  the  King's  Supremacy,  the  abolition  of  appeals  to  Rome,  tho 
vesting  in  the  Crown  of  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
not  only  in  the  instance  of  bishoprics,  but  of  those  abbeys,  priories, 
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and  colleges,  which  were  of  exclusive  Roman  Catholic  endowment ; 
the  suppression  of  their  principal  religious  establisliments  on  delu- 
sive surrenders,  the  confiscation  of  their  revenues  and  possessions, 
their  diversion  to  lay  uses,  or  what  was  yet  more  bitterly  felt,  their 
appropriation  to  tlie  aggrandizement  and  maintenance  of  the  new, 
by  law  established  Church,  created  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  that  the  progress  of  time  but  increased. 

"  Oa  Queen  Mary's  accession  her  parliament  suspended  the 
action  of  these  penal  inflictions, — Queen  Elizabeth  restored  them 
with  the  superadded  terrors  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  and 
although  this  last  autocratic  effort  of  bigotry  was,  it  may  be  said, 
allowed  to  sleep  during  her  reign,  yet,  in  the  times  of  her  succes- 
sors, it  was  startled  into  vigorous  operation.  The  policy  of  James 
the  First  devised,  in  1()13,  a  new  and  more  temporal  grievance  for 
the  Irish  people  ; — that  Commission  of  Grace  as  it  was  styled, 
which  abolished  the  old  tenures  of  immemorial  use,  tanisty  and 
gravel-kind.  The  uncertain  exactions,  theretofore  imposed  upon 
the  tenantry,  were,  it  is  true,  thereby  altered  into  certain  annual 
rents  and  free  holdings,  a  change  tliat  would  at  first  sight  appear 
beneficial  to  the  people  ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that  these  Irish 
tenures  gave  occupants  only  a  life  estate  in  their  lands,  and  that 
while  these  were  suffered  to  exist,  no  benefit  whatever  could  accrue 
to  the  Crown  on  attainders; — the  new  patents,  which  this  commis- 
sion, as  on  defective  titles,  invited  the  proprietors  to  take  out,  gave 
the  fee  to  the  king,  the  old  being  for  ever  surrendered;  and  thus 
were  they  obvious  and  powerful  securities,  that,  on  any  act  of  con- 
structive treason,  the  whole  interest  might  be  absorbed  from  the 
native  tanists.  At  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  native  Irish  Catho- 
lic population,  what  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  in* 
his  official  return  of  1612  designated,  *  the  payment  of  double  tithes 
and  offerings,  the  one  paid  by  them  to  us,  and  the  other  unto  their 
own  clergy/ 

**Inl626,  in  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  exchequer,  King 
Charles  was  induced  to  proffer  new  '  Graces'  as  a  consideration  for 
liberal  advances  of  money  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  By 
this  device  it  was  provided  that  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  Supre- 
macy should  be  dispensed  with,  and  ecclesiastical  exactions  be 
modified  ;  privileges  which  the  Deputy  Lord  Falkland  caused  to  he 
proclaimed  over  tlie  country.  His  successor,  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Strafford,  however,  having  recommended  their  retrenchment,  the 
King's  intentions  were  in  point  of  fact  superseded  ;  and,  while  the 
Catholic  Members  who  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  I6I0,  relying  on 
their  fulfilment,  joined  in  voting  the  large  supplies  required,  the 
King's  letter  and  the  order  for  levying  those  subsidies  contained  no 
recognition  of  the  promised  graces.  That  Parliament  adjourned  on 
the  7th  August,  1641,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  native 
Irish  and  the  whole  Catholic  population  were  thereupon  too  nationally 
excited  to  an  assertion  in  arms  of  privileges,  their  King  had  pro- 
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niised— had  actually  Hated— hut  wliicli  liis  Irish  viceroy  refused  to 
effectuate.  They  saw  that  King  overruled  ;  thej  felt  that  their  altars 
were  denounced,  their  homes  invaded,  and  their  titles  confounded 
by  alleged  defects  and  deceitful  commissions.  Is  it  then  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  ensuing  21st  of  October  witnessed  the 
outbreak  o^  such  a  national  resistance,  as  bequeathed  an  inherit- 
ance of  jealousy  and  disunion  to  Ireland  from  that  day  ?" — Vol.  I. 
pp.  1,  2,  3. 

Any  aiuilytical  review  of  this  work  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  for  it  is  all  but  a  history  of  the  dilFereut 
Irish  faniihes,  as  well  of  the  original  races  as  of  those  of 
Auglo-Irish  descent.  Of  these  Mr.  D'Altou  takes  eacli 
iu  its  turn,  traces  it  tln-ongh  its  but  too  often  melancholy 
vicissitudes,  bringing  us  at  last  to  that  period  where  the 
long  expiring  flames  of  many  were  quenched  for  ever  in 
the  havoc  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  where  those  of 
others  were  only  carried  away  to  find  in  foreign  lands  a 
more  congenial  soil  than  that  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
where  fostering  care  again  renewed  the  flames  to  shine 
foi'th  at  the  present  day,  *'  the  first  iu  battle's  stern  array." 
Among  the  noblest  of  the  chivalry  of  many  a  foreign 
court,  we  find  the  MacMahon  and^  O'Neill  of  France  ; 
the  De  Burgh,  the  O'Donncll,  O'Reilly,  O'Brady, 
Kavanagh,  Nugent,  &c.,  of  Spain,  Austria,  and  Sardinia,. 

**King  James'  Army  List"  first  appeared  in  1855,  in 
one  large  volume,  and  was  then  remarkably  well  got  up, 
was  well  supported,  and  is  long ^since  out  of  print.  The 
present  Work  forms  a  superb  edition,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  Dublin  press.  It  does  not,  as  the 
author  premises,  **  aspire  to  be  a  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,"  but  simply  preserves  "  in  print  brief 
annalsof  the  particular  oncers  commissioned  on  the  Army 
List  ;  their  individual  achievements  in  the  war,  and  those 
of  the  survivors,  and  of  some  of  their  descendants  in  the 
lands  of  their  expatriation,  together  with  such  collateral 
notices  of  the  respective  surnames  and  families  as  historic 
retrospects  may  have  recommended  for  selection."  (Pref. 
XV.)  We  regret  to  find  that  the  "  compilation  was  too 
Irish  (would  that  a  better  feeling  were  to  be  found,)  to  in- 
duce a  publisher  in  the  sister  country"  to  take  charge  of  it. 

*'  The  author  expresses  his  **  regret  that  an  unaccount- 
able apathy  *  tabooed'  all  family  documents  from  his 
ins[)ection,  and  ancient  existing  diaries,  journals  and 
correspondence,  were  wilfully  withlield  from  him  in  Ire- 
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land  ;  while  the  chiefs  of  English  and  Scotch  honses,  of 
which  respectively  many  of  the  officers  on  this  Army  List 
were  members,  declined  answering  his  genealogical  en- 
quiries, as  if  they  were  desirous  to  repudiate  any  connec- 
tion of  their  ancestors  with  the  crownless  James."  He 
liowever  notices  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  as  a  noble 
exception  to  this  ungenerous  conduct,  in  furnishing  him 
with  an  invaluable  genealogical  manuscript,  as  well  as 
with  a  copy  of  the  Negociatlons  of  Cointe  D'Avaux/' 
whom  Louis  XIV,  on  kindly  receiving  James  II,  at  the 
court  at  Versailles,  and  earnestly  espousing  his  cause,  sent 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  accompany  his  *'  Britannic 
Mnjesty"  to  L'eland.  '  Louis  most  felicitously  suggested 
that,  the  said  Seigneur  D' Avaux  will  employ  all  his  address 
to  reconcile  Protestants  and  Catholics,  so  that  the  former 
may  be  persuaded  that  the  others  are  very  far  from  seeking 
to  commit  any  violence  upon  them,  and  that  the  king, 
their  master,  will  always  treat  them  with  the  same  kind- 
ness and  good  feeling,  without  any  religious  bias,  and  that 
he  will  make  no  distinction,  except  in  favour  of  those 
who  will  serve  him  best/  {Negociatlons  pp.  1,  2.)  Would 
to  heaven  that  the  rulers  of  Ireland  had  acted  in  such  a 
spirit  towards  the  Catholics ! 

The  *'days  of  chivalry''  must  indeed  be  ''  gone"  when 
the  highborn  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  give  the 
go-bye  to  the  memory  of  those  ancestors  who  gloriously 
fought  on  the  side  which  they  considered  right,  and  who, 
were  it  only  for  the  fact  of  having  espoused  a  losing 
cause,  deserve  more  sympathy  and  admiration  from  that 
fact  alone.  It  is  from  the  descendants  of  such  men  that 
we  should  expect  more  unswerving  loyalty,  more  enthusi- 
astic devotion  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  than  from  the 
descendants  of  those  whose  meaner  instincts  made  them 
leave  the  **  falling  house."  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
it  must  have  been  with  something  of  a  feeling  like  this  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  visited 
Kome,  viewed  the  houses  once  occupied  by  the  dethroned 
Stuarts,  and  that  their  tombs  in  that  city  were  objects  of 
peculiar  interest  in  his  eyes."  And  it  must  have  been  with 
a  similar  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate — that  true 
characteristic  of  noble  minds, — "  that  our  gracious  Queen 
has  visited,  as  in  pilgrimage,  the  halls  and  rooms  where 
the  last  of  that  dynasty,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  shadow  of  a  court,    Tl^ 
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truly  royal  lady  that  now  hallows  the  throne  that  once  was 
liis,  exulted  not  in  the  desthiy  that  secured  her  succession, 
but  sympathized  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  prince  who 

died  there  a  prisoner.... ..That  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it 

is  understood,  made  himself  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  unhappy  war,  whose  defeated  partisans  are 
the  subjects  of  these  Illustrations',  while  Prince  Alfred, 
amidst  the  trying  fippeals  of  popular  plaudits  and  youthful 
relaxation,  was  fain  to  turn  aside  to  look  upon  the  room 
where  he  was  led  to  believe  king  James  passed  his  last 
night  in  Ireland."     (Pref.  p.  xix.) 

The  author  alludes  to  his  manuscript  collections  which 
must  in  themselves  have  been  a  herculean  labour,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  and  almost  a  national  disgrace,  if  through 
the  chances  and  accidents  of  life  such  a  collection  should 
be  divided,  scattered,  and  lost  to  the  country.  They  are  all 
open  to  inspection,  and  might  be  valued  separately  or  as  a 
whole.  **  They  are  all  indexed  and  classified  in  prefa- 
tory pages  to  his  Annals  of  Boyle."  Here  comes  the 
goodly  list. 

♦•  Three  volumes  of  Indexes,  small  quarto,  detailing  references  and 
authorities  for  illustrating  upwards  of  2,500  surnames,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.''  "Nine  volumes  of  Indexes,  octavo^  affording  similar 
references  iii  aid  of  the  history  of  Irish  localities  ;  directing  the 
enquirer  to  the  historic  associations,  legal  records,  and  statistics  of 
every  province,  county,  barony,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  every  city, 
borough,  castle,  town,  lake,  river,  &c.,  and  all  details  thereof  are  so 
alphabetted  and  arranged  that,  in  a  successive  investigation  from 
the  particular  locality  to  the  parish,  the  barony,  the  county,  the 
province,  no  repetitions  waste  the  time  of  the  enquirer.'' 

••  One  thick  volume,  Genealogia  Generalis,  thick  octavo,  containing 
directions  and  aids  in  searches  in  family  Pedigrees  chronologically, 
from  the  earliest  periods.  This  digest  classifies  the  materials  for  its 
object  and  the  authorities  by  periods,  as  under  the  reigns  of  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  of  England  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  present 
day,  with  especial  attention  to  the  attainders  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred in  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland.  This  portion  of  the  volume  is 
followed  by  distinct  classifications  of  collections  for  more  pecu- 
liarly provincial  pedigrees  of  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Con- 
naught  ;  then  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  pedigrees ;  and,  lastly,  of  those 
of  English  descent  through  each  respective  county  of  England." 

"  Elewn  \o\MvciQs  octavo,  giving:  extracts  from  MSS.  of  rare  access 
as  tliose  of  Trinity  College,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Primate 
Marsh,  the  Surveyor-General's  Office,  the  British  Museum,  the  First 
Fruits  Office,  the  Hanaper,  the  KoUs,  Bermingham  Tower,  the 
King's  Inns,  the  Registry  Office,  and  the  Tower  of  London. 
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**  Sixty-eight  volumes  octavo,  containing  compilations  of  annals, 
records,  and  events,  with  reference  to  authorities,  chronologioally 
arranged  for  distinct  histories  of  the  several  counties  of  Irelan<i, 
through  their  respective  baronies,  parishes  and  leading  localities, 
with  notes  of  excursions  in  some. 

"  Two  volumes  octavo.  The  first  containing  complete  materials 
of  chronological  reference  for  a  History  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day  ;  the  second  a 
similar  collection  for  Memoirs  of  the  Bishops  of  Meath.  With 
three  other  volumes  of  Diocesan  Digests. 

*'  Thirty-three  Yolumes  quarto  and  octavo,  containing  clironological 
notices  of  Families  of  Ireland,  as  well  those  of  the  native  septs,  as 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  introduction, 

*'  One  volume  large  folio  comprising  a  full  list  of  all  the  outlaw- 
ries that  issued  from  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  for  '  treasons,' 
from  1640  to  1698,  alphabetically  arranged  in  columns,  under  tho 
respective  heads  of  *  Parties' names',  '  places  of  residence/  'dates 
of  inquisition,'  and  *  places  where  held'. 

*'  Twenty  volumes  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Excursions  to  England, 
Wales,   Ireland,  &c. 

**  Two  volumes  Copies  of  Sundry  Charters,  Patents,  &c." 

Ill  noticing  a  work  like  the  present,  however  painful  the 
retrospect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  cursorily  to  the 
conduct  of  England  towards  Ireland  for  many  a  weary 
century.  That  this  is  an  unprofitable  task  we  need  scarcely 
premise  ;  because  the  same  unworthy  spirit  which  in  times 
of  comparative  ignorance  prevailed,  and  which,  a  short  time 
since,  we  had  hoped  all  had  learnt  to  deplore,  is  still,  unhap- 
pily for  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  as  rampant  as  ever. 
A  mass  of  ribald  abuse  and  virulence  is  daily  poured  out 
from,  almost  without  exception,  every  English  paper, 
whose  stereotyped  "leader''  periodically   appears  against 

«  country,  the  religion,  the  capabilities  and  the  habits 
Irishmen.  A  nation  with  still  many  and  grievous 
wrongs;  whose  assizes  show  them  almost  without  a  crime; 
the  Conduct  of  whose  women  might  be  put  up  as  a  standard 
of  virtue  to  the  \ttorld  ;  whose  sons  have  but  lately  shown  in 
their  devoted  and  uncalculating  adherence  to  the  wronged 
and  unoffending  head  of  the  church  an  example  worthy  the 
palmiest  days  of  chivalry;  and  lastly  that  church  and  its 
ministers,  to  whom  they  owe  these  good  things,  are 
assailed  in  language  that  puts  to  the  blush  all  good  man- 
ners, and  are  stigmatized  as  if  they  were  the  most  worthless 
of  creation.  This,  too,  from  the  press  of  a  country  where 
crime  of  every  denomination  unhappily   prevails  to   the 
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greatest  extent,  and  in  many  parts  of  which  the  primary 
tenets  of  Christianity  are,  as  Goverinnent  Piotestanfc 
statistics  assure  us,  so  little  known — nay,  even  the  name 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  not  been  heard  of— as 
almost  to  leave  infidelity  an  heir-loom  in  families,  and  in- 
digenous in  localities.  Yet  credit  where  credit  is  duo  ;  for 
we  had  the  consolation  the  other  day  to  see  one  paper  i\t 
least,  the  *^John  Bull/'  take  roundly  to  task,  as  if 
ashamed  to  belong  to  it,  the  press  which  in  its  anxiety  to 
insult  the  Irish,  has  given  a  wound  to  the  entire  kingdom. 

We  might  have  hoped  that  a  geuerous  press  would  have 
spared  us  the  taunts  of  "  savages,''  mercenaries,  cfec,  &c., 
when  they  recollected  how  much  the  soldiers  of  Ireland 
had  contributed  to  the  glories  of  the  Nation.  The  nature 
of  our  subject  might  have  well  warranted  us  in  taking  this 
occasion  to  protest  against  the  injustice  which  has  recently 
been  done  to  the  Irish  Brigade  in  Italy  ;  but  we  must  for- 
bear ;  and  we  do  so  the  more  readily  because  of  our  con- 
viction that  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  truth  will  force 
itself  upon  the  people  of  England."'*" 

Those  who  read  the  following  facts,  must  agree  that  in 
the  history  of  the  whole  Christian  world  no  tyranny  was 
ever  equal  in  kind,  form  or  degree,  to  that  of  England 
towards  Ireland.  Let  them  ponder  well  upon  the  inex- 
pediency of  stirring  up  disaffection  and  fostering  agitation 
amongst  Continental  nations,  whose  sins  of  omission  or 
commission  towards  their  subjects,  are  not  for  one  mo- 
ment to  be  compared  with  the  grinding  tyranny  which  our 
history  exhibits.  The  long,  melancholy,  and  ever  to  be 
deplored  imprisonments  of  Continental  nations,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  were  but  too  often  the  result  of  a  dislike  to 
c-ipital  punishments;  and  that  similar  or  far  less  weigliJ|L 
crimes  would  formerly  have  been  visited  in  Ireland  1^ 
confiscation  and  death,  with  their  concomitants  of  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering }     The  reader  may  at  the  same 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  Lamoriciere's  report 
of  the  capture  of  Spoleto.  As  far  as  regards  Irishmen  it  is  complete. 
With  characteristic  consistency,  in  the  suppression  of  truth,  the 
"  Times"  does  not  give  it. 

•*  At  last  on  the  17th,  one  of  the  columns  which  had  marched  upon 
Umbria,  commanded  by  General  Brignone,  attacked  La  Rocca  de 
Spoleto.  I  could  only  spare  for  its  defence  two  old  iron  guns,  with 
bad  carriages.     The  enemy  was  in  great  force  and  well  supplied 
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time  give  fi  passinpr  thought  to  the  gmnd  moral  attitudo 
of  that  nation  which,  while  dechiriiig  *'  iioii  interference/* 
sn[)phes  from  the  deep  recesses  of  its  well-filled  money- 
bags munitions  of  war  to  the  buccaneer  chief  and  his  not 
over-scrupulous  master.  While  a  jocund  premier,  and  his 
subordinates  pledge  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  world 
to  a  system  of  neutrality  and  to  the  doctrine  that  every 
country  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  some  of 
their  wives  are  acting  on  committees  formed  to  collect 
money  for  o«^  of  the  belligerent  parties;  and  the  people 
whoise  ministers  these  are,  follow  this  example  and  add 
men  to  the  money.  Such  is  non-interference,  and  such 
is  the  despicable  attitude  of  bible-readiug  and  **  truth- 
loving"  (!)  England — *' willing  to  wound  but  yet  afraid  to 
strike."  She  will  not  pistol  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
king  it  is  true,  but  she  will  buy  the  pistol,  load  it,  and 
give  it  with  her  blessing  to  any  one  who  *'  volunteers"  to 


with  artillery.  Major  O'Reilly  defended  himself  gallantly  with  his 
Irishmen,  and  repulsed  an  attack,  in  which  the  enemy  had  serious 
losses.  Towards  evening  the  Piedmontese  riflemen  approached, 
and  all  appearances  indicated  during  the  night  a  second  assault, 
with  considerable  forces.  One  of  the  two  guns  was  disabled,  and  the 
carriage  of  the  second  was  much  damaired.  After  twelve  hours 
fighting  Major  O'Reilly  asked  to  capitulate.  His  men  were  extremely 
fatigued,  and  he  found  he  could  not  depend  on  his  reserve,  composed 
of  recruits  and  detachments  of  various  rorps.  He  estimates  tho 
enemy's  loss  at  100  killed  and  nearly  800  wounded.  As  for  his 
part  he  had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded."  In  speaking  of  the 
capitulation,  after  three  hours'  fightinur,  of  the  citadel  of  Perugia 
he  says,  "  An  Irish  Company  (the  only  one  there)  with  the  bulk  of 
the  battalion  of  the  2ud  regiment  of  the  line  alone  displayed  a 
determination  to  do  their  duty." 

After  this  he  says  : — "  Tliere  were  at  Castel-fidardo  100  Irishmen 
brouglit  from  Spoleto,  who,  having  neither  knapsacks  nor  cartouche 
boxes,  had  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  artillery.  The  first  farm- 
house, though  warmly  defended,  was  taken  ;  a  hundred  prisoners, 
including  an  officer,  were  made  there;  two  pieces  were  soon  brought 
to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  to  protect  against  a  probable  new  attack, 
the  position  we  had  carried,  and  two  mortars  under  Lieutenant 
Datidier,  were  brought  under  a  most  lively  fire  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  with  the  help  of  the  Irish.  These  brave  soldiers,  after  having 
accomjilished  the  task  they  were  charged  with,  joined  the  riflemen, 
and,  during  the  rest  of  tho  battle,  distinguished  themselves  among 
thorn." 
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do  so  !  Noble  attitude  !  chivalrous  enemy  !  When  it  is 
further  added  that  all  this  proceeds  not  in  reality  from  a 
love  of  liberty,  but^from  a  bHnd,  headlong  hatred  of  Catho- 
licity, once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  land,  which  it  en- 
riched with  noble  and  lasting  temples  to  the  Almighty, 
the  picture  is  complete.  A  wicked  determination  to  influ- 
ence the  nations  of  the  Continent  in  throwing  off  like 
themselves  the  pure  light  and  consoling  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licism, until  like  themselves  they  are  left  on  the  deep  and 
dark  sea  that  leads  to  eternity,  confessedly  without  pilot 
or  rudder,  is  the  ruling  influence  of  English  sympathy  at 
present.  It  is  not  enough  to  act  the  part  of  the  prodigal 
son  in  disobedience  :  to  cover  that  homestead  from  which 
they  have  emerged,  with  obloquy,  is  the  further  virtue  of 
the  modern  religious  prodigal.  The  most  stringent  pro- 
test that  we  can  present  against  the  impolicy  and  baseness 
of  the  system  which  we  have  denounced  will  be  found  in 
a  reference  to  those  dealings  of  our  ancestors  which  led  to 
the  alienation  of  the  heart  of  Ireland  from  the  British 
Rule,  and  which,  on  the  modern  theory,  would  of  necessity 
have  led  to  the  absolute  serverance  of  the  two  countries. 
The  elopement  of  the  wife  of  an  Irish  prince,  with 
Dermot  McMurrough,  King  of  Leinster,  brought  con- 
sequences that  caused  that  traitor  to  his  country  to  seek 
the  aid  of  England.  This  was  given  in  1172;  and  for 
centuries  the  English  dominion  extended  over  a  very 
small  portion  of  Ireland,  Indeed  it  was  not  till  towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  it  became  general, 
and  it  was  finally  established  only  during  the  time  of  the 
First  James.  Yet,  with  a  grant  consequent  upon  this 
invitation  of  McMurrough's,  of  not  a  third  of  the  country, 
the  English  proceeded  after  a  very  brief  sojourn,  and  with- 
out even  the  plea  of  conquest,  to  cantonize  Ireland.  This 
was  done  by  Henry  II.  amongst  ten  powerful  English 
families,  viz..  Earl  Strongbow,  Robert  Fitz-Stephens 
Miles  de  Cogan,  Philip  Bruce,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  John  de 
Courcy,  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Burgh,  Thomas  de 
Clare,  Otho  de  Grandison,  and  Robert  le  Poer.  Although 
these  had  not  gained  possession  of  a  third  of  Ireland, 
**  yet  in  title,"  says  Sir  John  Davis,  *^were  they  owners 
and  lords  of  all,  so  as  nothing  was  left  to  be  granted  to 
the  natives."  And  therefore  we  do  not  find  any  record 
for  the  space  of  300  years  after  these  adventurers  first 
arrived  in  Ireland,  that  any  Irish  lord  obtained  a  grant  of 
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his  country  from  the  Grown,  but  only  the  King  of  Tho- 
niond,  who  had  a  grant,  and  this  only  during  King  Henry 
the  Third's  minority;  and  Roderick  O'Connor,  King  of 
Connaught,  to  whom  King  Henry  II.,  before  this  distribu- 
tion was  made,  did  grant  *' that  he  should  be  made  Icing 
under  him,  and  keep  his  kingdom  of  Connaught  in  the 
same  good  and  peaceable  state  in  which  he  kept  it  before 
his  invasion  of  Ireland."  Without  conquest  the  land  wns 
taken  from  the  Irish,  who  further  were  denied  all  ben(^lit 
of  the  English  law  for  property  or  life  !  Strange  even, 
that  while  the  Irish  were  thus  treated,  the  Danes,  who 
still  held  a  footing  in  the  land,  and  chiefly  in  Dublin, 
Wexford,  and  Waterfprd,  in  which  latter  place  Strongbow 
landed,  were  allowed  this  benefit.  This  favour  to  the 
Danes,  refused  to  the  natives,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  being  a  colony  of  Norwegians  and  Livonians, 
they  were  thus  countrymen  of  the  Norman  invaders,  and 
so  considered  worthy  of  favours  denied  to  the  luckless 
Aborigines.  Besides  they  were  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity  by  their  Norman  brethren,  and  indeed  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror  was 
hailed  by  the  Irish  Danes  as  a  triumph.  These  privileges 
were  earnestly  sought  for  by  the  Irish  for  two  centuries  at 
least  after  the  first  arrival  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the 
impolitic  and  tyrannical  denial  of  them  was  attended  with 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  border  warfare  and  pro- 
tracted enmity. 

Five  families  only,  amongst  the  Irish,  called  those  of 
the  "  five  bloods,"  were  considered  worthy  by  their  gener- 
ous conquerors  to  enjoy  these  privileges.  These  were  the 
O'Niels  of  Ulster,  O'Melachlins  of  Meath,  the  O'Connors 
of  (yonnaught,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and  the 
MacMurroughs  of  Leinster.  All  the  rest  were  shut  out 
from  protection,  rendered  incapable  of  suing  as  plaintiffs 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  were  treated,  not  as  sulrjects  just 
conquered,  bnt  as  **  enemies,  and  altogether  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  so  as  it  was  no  capital  ofi^^nce  to 
kill  them."  To  show  even  how  completely  the  English 
were  determined  to  keep  them  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  the  disobedient  of  English  descent  were  always  called 
**  rebels,"  while  those  of  Irish  origin  were  called  **  ene- 
mies." It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the 
"  mere  Irish"  were  honoured  by  being  called,  like  the 
Irish  of  English, descent,  ** rebels;''  but  much  no  doubt 
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lias  been  done  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  omission,  by 
the  repetition  of  the  denomination  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  English  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties,  to 
intermarry  with  the  Irish,  or  to  have  trade  or  commerce 
with  them.  Yes,  even  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  pure  father  of  the  pure  Reformation,  intermarriage  was 
not  allowed  unless  under  certain  circumstances. 

Nearly  300  years  after  the  invasion  it  was  enacted 
that  if  any  were  found  robbing  by  day  or  night,  "  or 
going  or  coming  to  rob,''  (!!)  unless  in  company  with 
some  respectable  person  in  English  apparel,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  them  and  cut  of  their  heads!  and  as  if  it 
were  the  heads  of  wolves  that  were  spoken  of,  a  certain 
amount  was  allowed  to  be  levied  by  the  bringer  of  the 
said  head  and  his  *'ayders."  A  system  like  this,  with 
oppressions  of  every  conceivable  description,  was  the  one 
which  the  English  Parliament  of  the  Pale  thought  proper 
to  adopt  towards  Ireland.  The  object  was  avowed ;  to 
root  out  the  inhabitants  or  destroy  them  in  the  land ;  and 
famines  were  absolutely  insured  that  this  effect  might  take 
place.  Thus  for  the  sake  of  a  few  great  families  did  the 
English  people  endeavour  to  sacrifice  an  entire  nation. 

Nearly  four  centuries  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
English  rule  before  the  benefit  of  English  laws  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Irish,  although  long  and  earnestly  desired, 
and  the  denial  of  this  benefit  rendered  them  liable  to  be 
piu'secuted  and  even  murdered,  without  redress,  by  any 
Englishman.  They  could  not  hold  '^converse  or  com- 
merce*' with  the  English,  *^  or  enter  a  town  without  peril 
of  their  lives  !"  O  England,  champion  of  liberty  on  th# 
Continent,  can  these  things  be  said  of  you?  Alas,  yes^ 
and  more,  much  more. 

The  Christian  massacres  in  Syria  the  other  day  were 
not  outdone  by  some  perpetrated  on  the  Irish;  and  if  before 
the  **  Reformation  "  they  were  chastised  with  **  whips,"" 
they  were  afterwards  beaten  with  **  scorpions."  When 
in  1579  a  garrison  in  Kerry  surrendered  on  '*  mercy  "ta 
Lord  Deputy  Gray,  they  were  disarmed,  and  an  English 
company  being  sent  into  the  fort,  under  Sir  W  alter  Raleigh 
the  unfortunate  people  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  the 
chiefs,  with  a  great  number  of  their  retainers,  were  invited 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  an  entertainment  which  lasted 
three  days,  when  the  chief  guest,  O'Niel,  and  his  rehw 
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tions,  were  arrested,  and  his  friends  pnt  to  the  sword  before 
Ills  fjice,  the  women  and  children  being  inchided.  The 
unfortnnate  chief  himself,  together  with  his  brother  and 
wife,  on  being  afterwards  sent  to  Dnblin,  were  cnt  in 
qnarters.  Shortly  after  this  the  Irish  of  two  counties  were 
invited  to  settle  terms  of  a  treaty,  being  previously  as- 
sured of  safe  keeping,  and  on  meeting  they  were  sur- 
rounded with  English  troops  and  butchered  on  the  spot. 
In  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  a  thing  so  common  to  destroy 
the  ornaments  and  defile  the  altars  of  Catholic  chiu'ches, 
that  the  impression  generally  produced  was  **  that  the  new 
system  of  religion  sanctioned  sacrilege  and  robbery." 
There,  too,  in  a  country  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation never  took  kindly,  abbots  and  priests  were  hanged 
and  quartered  for  the  offence  of  having  said  Mass ;  and 
friars  in  great  numbers  were  slain  in  their  very  monasteries. 
The  torture  in  its  worst  form  was  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  whose  legs  were  immersed  in 
jack  boots  filled  with  quick  lime,  watered,  until  they  were 
burnt  to  the  bone  in  order  to  force  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  ''  and'who  was  then,  with  other  circumstances 
of  barbarity,  executed  on  the  gallows."  *'  It  was  a  usual 
thing,"  adds  Bishop  Milner,  **to  beat  with  stones  nhe 
shorn  heads  of  their  clergy,  till  their  brains  gushed  out!" 
In  strange  contrast  with  these  things,  is  the  fact,  well 
authenticated  by  Protestant  testimony,  that  the  Irish 
Catholics,  when  in  power,  never  retaliated,  but  often  saved 
their  persecutors.  Thousands  of  instances  could  be  ad- 
duced, and  these  exclusively  upon  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
testant historians,  where  the  most  shocking  cruelty  was 
enacted  towards  the  unfortunate  people  ;  where  scenes  of 
heartless  barbarity  were  indeed  the  rule;  and  where,  with- 
out even  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  capital  punishments  took 
place.  Yea,  after  pardon  for  offences,  secret  commissions 
have  been  granted  to  kill  the  unhapi)y  men  under  pardon. 
No  pen  can  describe,  few  imaginations  can  realize  the 
cruel  tyranny  exercised  by  England  towards  the  natives  of 
Ireland. 

Eiwen  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  set  aside,  and 
men  in  times  of  peace  were  tried  by  martial  law  and  exe- 
cuted, and  to  such  a  state  were  things  brought  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  that  she  was  assured  that,  owing  to  the  inhu- 
manity of  Lord  Deputy  Gray,  little  was  left  in  Ireland  to 
reign  over  but  **  ashes  and  carcasses."     "  Every  inconsi-^ 
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derable  party/'  says  the  Protestant  clergyman.  Dr.  Leland, 
**  who,  under  the  pretence  of  loyalty,  had  power  to  repel 
the  adversary  in  some  particular  district,  became  pestilent 
enemies  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  properties,  their  lives, 
the  chastity  of  their  families  were  all  exposed  to  bar- 
barians who  sought  to  glut  their  brutal  passions  ;  and  by 
tlieir  horrible  excesses  purchased  the  curse  of  God  and 
man.'*  Other  authors  concur  with  Leland,  (the  Royal 
Antiquary  of  England),  in  describing  that  system  which 
induced  the  governors  of  Ireland  to  have  those  considered 
as  aliens,  whose  estates  they  coveted,  and  in  showing  that 
in  later  times  the  natives  of  English  descent,  some  of  whom 
loved  Ireland  with  a  love  almost  superior  to  that  of  the 
native  Irish,  and  who  were  represented  as  *'  Hibernis 
ipsis  Hiberniores,"  were  treated  by  Irish  viceroys  with  as 
much  inhumanity  and  injustice  as  were  the  *'  mere  Irish  " 
themselves.  This  was  but  too  fully  exemplified  in  the 
melancholy  case  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who,  on  the 
assurance  by  the  Lord  Deputy  of  pardon,  repaired  into 
England,  whither  his  five  uncles,  three  of  whom  were 
manacled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  same 
vile  governor,  were  sent  also.  Three  of  those  uncles,  to 
the 'Utmost  of  their  power,  opposed  Lord  Thomas'  resis- 
tance to  the  English  government,  yet  all  six,  these  men  of 
high  lineage  and  noble  blood,  were  taken  to  Tyburn  and 
there  **  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,"  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  Europe.  It  need  only  be  further  mentioned  that 
this  inviting  to  feasts  and  there  killing  in  cold  blood,  was 
but  too  often  acted  on.  *'  The  annals  and  achievements," 
says  the  author,  '*  of  this  noble  and  historic  name,  are  em- 
blazoned in  the  history  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world." 

After  the  tragic  death  of  the  "great  Earl  of  Desmond"  in 
1583,  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  amounted  to  at  least 
670,000  acres.  Then  also,  "  and  after  the  entire  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  unheard-of  cruelties  were  committed 
on  the  provincials  of  Munster.  Great  companies  of  these, 
men, women,  and  children,  were  often  forced  into  castles  and 
other  houses,  which  were  then  set  on  fire.  And  if  any  of 
them  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames  they  were  shot 
or  stabbed  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them.  It  was  a 
diversion  for  these  monsters  to  take  up  infants  on  the  point 
of  their  spears,  and  whirl  them  about  in  their  agony.  Many 
of  the  women  were  found  hanging  on  trees,  with  their 
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children  at  their  breasts,  strangled  with  their  mother's 
hair." — Curry.  "  And  all  the  people  that  they  met  with," 
says  HoUinshed,  "  they  did  without  mercy  put  to  the 
sword.  The  soldiers  likewise  in  the  camp  were  so  hot 
upon  the  spur,  and  so  eager  upon  the  vile  rebels,  that  that 
day  they  spared  neither  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  all 
was  committed  to-  the  sword."  **  The  attainders  in  1642 
present  no  less  than  sixty  inquisitions  on  Fitz-Geralds. 
This  name  is  most  abundantly  displayed  over  the  present 
List,  as  in  the  Horse  of  Nicholas  Furcell,  Sir  Neill 
O'Neill,  Colonel  Robert  Clifford,  Lord  Galmoy,  and  Sars- 
field  ;  in  Lord  Dongan's,  and  Colonel  Francis  Carroll's 
Dragoons,  in  the  King's  own  Eegiment  of  Infantry,  and 
in  nine  other  infantry  regiments."  Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald, 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  called  Fitz-Geraid's 
Infantry,  had  suffered  under  the  machinations  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  with  great  bravery 
opposed  De  Ginkell's  advance  on  Athlone ;  and  on  the 
retirement  of  the  Irish  army  to  France,  he  was  made 
colonel,  of  what  was  there  and  then  styled  "  the  Regiment 
of  Limerick."  He  acquired  glorious  renown  in  various 
engagements  in  Normandy,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  fell 
at  Oudenard  in  1698. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the 
first  invaders  of  Ireland,  under  Henry  II.,  were  all  men  of 
high  families  and  Norman  blood,  and  that  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  such,  they  generally,  or  at  least,  finally  espoused,  as 
all  men  should,  heart  and  soul,  the  cause  of  their  adopted 
land,  so  far  at  least  as  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  acquisi- 
tiveness common  to  human  nature  would  let  them ;  while 
the  planters  under  James,  generally  from  the  commoner 
sort,  and  of  another  religion,  never  turned  with  love  to  the 
country  where  their  interests  were  concerned ;  and  those 
of  later  importation,  the  gloomy  and  revengeful  Calvinists 
and  Presbyterians  of  Cromwell,  seem  scarcely  less  ruthless 
than  their  sanguinary  leader,  towards  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  lived,  and  the  land  of  which  they  were  natives. 
Tills  is  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  the  nation,  the  orange  association,  which,  whether 
intent  upon  shed<ling  the  blood  of  its  fellow  countrymen, 
and  so  destroying  their  country's  chance  of  prosperity  ; 
combining  to  shut  out  from  the  throne  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign of  the  realm  ;  or  still  later  insulting  the  son  of  that 
sovereign,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom,  is  still 
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ever  the  same;  unpatriotic,  brutal,  disloyal  and  nnreason- 
al)lo.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  sick  ** usque  ad  nauseam*'  of  them, 
cnlled  them  a  set  of  vagabonds,  and  Sir  Robert  knew  them. 
What  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  may  denominate  them  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  diabolical  system  of  insuring  famine  by  preventing 
the  inhabitants  tilling  their  land,  by  destroying  their  crops 
anl  cattle,  and  mercilessly  slaughtering  all  that  came  in 
their  way,  men,  women,  and  children,  belongs,  we  believe, 
to  the  annals  of  no  other  two  Christian  countries  than 
those  of  England  and  Ireland.  Even  the  refined  mind  of 
the  poet  Spenser  did  not  revolt  from  carnage  and  starva- 
tion, but  rather  recommended  the  latter  as  a  sure  means 
of  subjecting  the  natives, — breaking  their  spirit  and  oblig- 
ing them  to  *'  devoure  one  another  !*'  How  {qw  are 
aware  that  while  Spenser  was  actually  giving  that  horrible 
counsel,  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
should  be  driven  to  eat  one  another,  he  was  then  imbibing 
the  inspirations  of  his  **  Faerie  Queene"  and  the  imagery 
of  his  poem,  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Blackwater ! 
Even  he  acknowledges  their  bravery,  and  says  they  were 
as  soldiers,  **  valiant  and  hardy,  for  the  most  part  great 
endarers  of  cold,  labour,  hunger,  and  all  hardness  ;  very 
active  and  strong  of  hand,  very  swift  of  foot,  very  vigilant 
and  circumspect  in  their  enterprizes,  very  present  in  perils, 
and  very  great  scorners  of  death.  When  the  Irishman 
Cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad,  or  is  put  to  a  piece 
(musket)  or  a  pike,  he  maketh  as  worriiy  a  soldier  as  any 
nation  he  meeteth  with."  He  adds  what  he  heard  from 
great  warriors  who  served  in  foreign  countries,  that 
they  "never  saw  a  more  comely  man  than  the  Irishman, 
nor  one  that  cometh  on  more  bravely  to  his  charge." 
Unsparing  truly  were  the  means  employed.  EiVf^w  \\\ 
oppositions  that  were  fostered  and  forced  upon  the 
people,  no  lenity  was  shown.  In  such  cases  cattle  of 
all  kinds  were  taken,  the  country  burnt  and  destroyed, 
and  the  people  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.  Often 
when  the  large  ransoms  ottered  by  prisoners  were  brought 
to  the  camp,  these  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hanged. 
But  too  frequently  when  the  milch  cows,  and  every  edible 
thing  were  snatched  from  them,  did  the  poor  people,  in 
their  distress  **  offer  themselves,  their  wives  and  children, 
rather  to  be  slaine  by  the  army,  than  to  suffer  the  famine 
wherewith  they  were  now  pinched."     To  such  a  slate  of 
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horrible  misery  did  this  inhuman  government  drive  the 
people,  that,  as  Ilollingshead  says,  further  on,  in  which  he 
is  confirmed  by  a  flood  of  Protestant  writers,  they  were 
forced  not  only  to  eat  horses,  dogs,  and  dead  carrion, 
but  also  to  devour  the  carcasses  of  dead  men.  Children 
were  driven  to  feed  upon  their  dead  mothers,  and  women 
to  feed  upon  children.  To  such  a  length  had  the  lan<i 
been  depopulated  by  merciless  butcheries,  that  for  six 
score  miles,  man,  woman,  or  child,  was  not  to  be  met. 

By  means  such  as  these,  carried  to  a  most  fearful  extent, 
was  Ireland  finally  subjugated  under  Protestant  sway. 
The  cursed  feelings  which  then  prevailed,  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  writers  in  our  daily  press;  no 
treatment  was  too  hard,  no  calumny  too  bad  for  the  un- 
happy Irish  ;  and  thus  did  a  false  and  short-sighted  policy, 
make  Ireland  then  the  weak  point  of  England.  Should 
she  ever,  which  God  forbid,  resume  such  cruel  and  dis- 
honest policy,  Ireland  will  become  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  England's  shield.  For  it  was  thus,  as  Attor- 
ney General,  Sir  John  Davis  remarked  that  the  Queen's 
army,  under  Mountjoy,  destroyed  the  Irish  chiefs,  **  and 
bra^'ed  the  multitude  as  in  a  mortar,  with  swoid, 
famine,  and  pestilence.''  And  yet  it  is  of  these  people 
that  the  same  author  asserts  that  '*  there  is  no  nation 
under  the  sun  thnt  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice 
better  than  the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the 
execution  thereof,  although  it  be  against  themselves." 
And  one  might  fancy  that  he  had  been  speaking  of  the 
present  time  in  the  following  passage,  *'  I  dare  affirm  that 
in  the  space  of  five  years  last  past,  there  have  not  been 
found  so  many  malefactors  worthy  of  death,  in  all  the  six 
circuits  of  this  realm,  which  is  now  divided  into  thirt3'-two 
shires  at  large,  as  in  one  circuit  of  six  shires,  namely,  the 
western  circuit,'in  England !  For  the  truth  is,  that  in  time 
of  peace,  the  Irish  are  more  fearfnl  to  offend  the  law  than 
the  English,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people  whom  it  was 
attempted  to  destroy,  root  and  branch,  in  their  native 
land,  whose  property  was  then  taken  and  whose  very  name 
was  rendered  a  bye-word  to  the  nations — and  nil  through 
tlie  unrelenting  and  unchristian  enmity  of  England — 
shouhl  never,  while  the  same  persecutions  continn^d,  have 
felt  a  love  or  respect  for  a  country  so  vindictive.  If  indeerl 
some  apostle  of  charity  should  arise  and  preach  a  crusade 
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amongst  his  countrymen  against  that  spirit  of  tyranny 
which  has  rendered  Enghind  so  notorious  throughout  the 
world  for  her  conduct  in  regard  to  Ireland,  how  very 
much  more  nohle  would  such  an  apostle  appear,  than  any 
or  the  bigoted  fanatics  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  corner 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  haranguing  to  willing 
dupes  about  the  *^man  of  sin;"  '*  the  number  of  the 
beast ;"  "  the  city  on  the  seven  hills  ;"  with  all  the  other 
clap- traps  with  which  they  gull  their  gaping  audiences. 
Most  earnestly  do  we  deplore  the,  we  fear,  increasing  ten- 
dency of  no  small  or  uninfluential  portion  of  the  public 
mind  to  fan  and  rekindle  the  flames  of  hatred  towards  the 
Irish  ;  and  force  them  to  recall  to  mind  how  different 
would  be  the  conduct  of  England  if  all  her  citizens  really 
felt  ashamed  of  that  part  of  her  history  which  proves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  her  own  conduct  within— we  will  not 
say  centuries — but  years,  would  have  justified  one  hundred- 
fold the  spirit  of  resistance  to  her  rule,  of  which  England 
is  now  the  avowed  protector  throughout  the  world.  Absit 
omen  !  and  may  the  conduct  of  our  rulers  create  and 
foster  reciprocal  feelings  which  will  render  all  portions 
of  this  one  kingdom  so  kind  and  so  lenient  towards 
each  other,  as  to  secure,  in  a  full  intercliange  of  feelings, 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  entire  people ! 

In  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object,  the  *'  Plantation  of 
Ulster,"  by  the  pedantic  James  I — like  other  pursuits  of 
the  English  government. — all  rules  of  right  were  set  at 
defiance.  Finding  no  feasible  grounds  to  dispossess  and 
throw  as  outcasts  on  the  world  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants of  six  whole  counties  in  Ulster,  he  felt  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  times  of  Henry  II,  in  order  to  invalidate  titles 
confirmed  by  centuries  of  possession.  Every  possible 
means,  right  or  wrong,  were  employed  in  order  to  find 
flaws  in  men's  titles;  depositories  were  hunted  up,  in 
order  to  discover  ancient  grants ;  and  the  most  iniquitous 
proceedings,  and  perjury  of  the  most  flagrant  character 
were  put  into  requisition  in  order  to  plunder  of  his  inheri- 
tance the  unfortunate  proprietor.  The  title  by  which  the 
natives  held  inider  the  two  great  chiefs,  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  (the  Lords  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell)  was  deemed 
perpetual.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  order  to  accuse 
these  lords  of  treasonable  practices,  aided  by  Spain ;  and 
proceedings  were  actually  taken  on  the  strength  of  an 
anonymous  letter  dropped  at  the  Council  door  of  Dubhn 
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Castle!  Conscious  of  their  clanger,  and  knowing  of  wimt 
little  avail  innocence  would  prove  in  the  trials  that  awaited 
them,  these  unhappy  noblemen  took  flight,  and  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  whence  they  proceeded  through 
]3elgium  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  died  in  about  a  year  ; 
the  former,  blind  and  crushed  in  spirit,  lived  to  1616. 
After  their  flight  the  royal  James  vilified  them  in  choice 
Billingsgate,  and  denied  that  they  had  any  title  to  their 
estates.  Nevertheless  the  six  comities  were  declared  for- 
i'eited  to  the  crown  !  The  noble  owners  were  caused  to  be 
attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  a  proceeding  frequently 
taken  previously,  when  it  was  necessary  to  despoil  the  Irish 
of  their  lands  !  And  thus,  three  hundred  and  eighty  five 
thousand  acres  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  king  for 
distribution.  Some  even  place  the  amount  of  forfeited 
lands  at  this  time,  including  those  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty, 
at  half  a  million  acres.  This  was  divided  amongst  British 
** undertakers/'  Servitors  of  the  Crown,  and  Natives  :  but 
those  natives  could  not  be  the  ''  mere  Irish"  to  whom  the 
Anglo-Irish  settlers  could  not  even  alienate  their  land: 
these  could  not  be  allowed  to  inhabit  their  native  land; 
and  as  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  necessary,  of  course 
Catholics,  even  of  English  descent,  were  excluded.  Puri- 
tans and  Calvinists  rioted  in  the  homes  of  the  Catholic 
natives. 

The  laws  during  this  reign  were  of  the  most  barbarous 
severity.  Catholic  bishops  and  other  clergymen  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  and  jurors  whose  con- 
sciences would  not  allow  them  to  bring  in  verdicts  for  the 
Crown  against  evidence,  had  their  ears  frequently  cut  ofl", 
were  themselves  imprisoned,  and  lost  their  goods.  Aw 
attempt  was  made  on  the  entire  province  of  Connaught 
after  this,  where,  although,  as  Leland  says,  the  titles  were 
all  rightly  secured  at  first  under  Elizabeth,  the  surrenders 
were  neglected  to  be  enrolled,  or  letters  patent  taken  out ! 
These  oversights  were  rectified  by  James  himself;  but 
although  thousands  were  paid,  the  deeds  were  not  enrolled 
in  Chancery  ;  and  the  paltry  king  intended  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  omission,  to  dispossess  the  owners  and  plant 
the  land  with  strangers.  He  died  before  he  could  put  his 
plans  into  execution. 

While  the  first  Charles  had  so  much  to  encounter  from 
wars,  and  from  the  hostility  of  his  English  subjects,  the  Irish 
Catholics  showed  themselves  loyal  and  generous  to  a  degree, 
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While  the  Eng-h'sh  left  their  monarch  to  suffer  in  embroil- 
ments into  which  they  led  him,  and  showed  a  still  growing 
rnmity  to  himself,  the  Irish  repeatedly  offered  an  army  of 
live  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  together  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  provided  they  were  only  tolerated  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion.  But  this  was  too  much  for 
ihe  wretched  bigots  of  the  day,  who  soon  got  up  a  cry. 
On  reading  it  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  thai  it  has 
not  been  repeatedly  uttered  during  the  last  eight  years 
)'y  some  of  the  canting  vapourers  of  the  time.  How 
often  do  we  recognize  its  expressions  and  sentiments  in 
ihe  cuckoo  shrieks  of  a  hoary  Sheik  of  Birmingham,  or 
ihe  bowlings  of  a  Shaftesbury  ;  and  how  plainly  do  they  show 
that  no  religion  can  be  more  merciless  or  persecuting  to- 
wards its  opponents  than  Protestantism  !  Hear  the  lan- 
guage of  the  **  bishops"  of  Ireland,  with  the  Protestant 
'*  Archbishop"  Ussher  at  their  head  ;  that  Ussher  who,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Protestantism,  (which  as  one  of  its  ablest 
r  ham  pious,  regretfully  acknowledges,  is  the  only  Church 
that  falsifies  dates  and  circumstances  when  it  wants  to 
gain;  a  point,)  fabricated  papers  to  show — what  we 
now-a-days  occasionally  hear — that  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  He  overreached  himself,  however;  for  his 
assertions  having  been  subjected  to  much  criticism  and 
ridicule,  a  grandson  of  his,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  warmly  commenced  the  defence  of  his  grand- 
lather.  He  left  no  means  untried  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
true  conclusion,  and  in  his  endeavours  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  the  falsehood  of  the  Archbishop's  assertions.  Dis- 
gusted and  perplexed,  he  began  fresh  enquiries  after  truth  ; 
the  result  was  that  he  gave  up  his  living  and  became 
a  priest*;of  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  is  the  declaration 
of  this  conclave — the  toleration  of  Protestantism  ! 

"  Firstly. — The  religion  of  the  papists  is  superstitious  and  idola- 
trous ;  their  faith  and  doctrine  erroneous  and  heretical  ;  their 
Churcli,  in  respect  to  both,  apostatical.  To  give  them,  therefore,  a 
toleration,  or  a  consent  that  they  may  freely  exercise  their  religion, 
and  profess  their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  that  in 
two  respects  ;  for,  first,  it  is  to  make  ourselves  accessory,  not  only 
to  their  superstitions,  idolatries,  and  heresies,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all 
the  abominations  of  popery,  but  also  (which  is  a  condition  of  the 
former,)  to  the  perdition  of  the  seduced  people  which  perish  in  the 
deluge  of  the  Catholic  apostacy. 
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"  Secondly. — To  grant  them  a  toleration,  in  respect  of  any  money 
to  be  given,  or  contributions  to  be  made  by  them,  is  to  set  religion 
to  sale,  and  with  it  the  souls  of  the  people  whom  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed with  flis  blood.  And  as  it  is  a  great  sin,  so  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  most  dangerous  consequence  ;  the  consideration  whereof 
we  commit  to  the  wise  and  judicious,  beseeching  the  God  of  truth  to 
make  them  who  are  in  authority  zealous  of  God's  glory,  and  of  the 
advancement  of  true  religion  ;  zealous,  resolute,  and  courageous, 
against  all  popery,  superstition,  and  idolatry.*' 

The  so-called  '*  Graces,"  consisting  of  fifty-one  reason- 
aLl*^  articles,  so  warmly  sought,  and  paid  for  to  the  extent 
of  £120,000,  and  granted  under  the  king's  own  hand,  but 
never  carried  out,  embraced  amongst  other  things,  and  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  by  the  author  (ante),  the  leave 
to  practice  in  courts  of  law ;  to  sue  the  livery  of  their  lands 
out  of  the  Court  of  Wards ;  that  the  claim  of  the  Crown 
to  lands  should  be  limited  to  the  last  sixty  years ;  that  a 
new  enrolment  of  their  estates  should  be  permitted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Connaught  by  the  sanction  of  a  Parliament. 
Justice  was  sold  to  the  Irish,  the  consideration  money 
pocketed  by  Charles,  but  the  consideration  itself  basely 
withheld.  A  parliament  was  held  to  confirm  the  ** Graces;" 
to  the  infamous  Straiford's  prayers  and  promises,  subsidies 
were  unanimously  voted,  but  Poyning's  Act  having  been 
purposely  evaded  in  the  summoning  of  this  parliament,  its 
proceedings  were  rendered  null  and  void, — and  thus  basely 
did  the  king  and  his  minister,  Wentworth,  act."*  The  Court 
of  Wards  of  Ireland  was  of  a  most  infamous  nature.  By 
it  the  heirs  of  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
destroyed  in  their  estates ;  bred  in  irreligion  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  utterly  ruined  ;  yet 
the  High  Commission  Court  instituted  by  Strafford,  inca- 
pacitated all  Catholics  from  sueing,  without  taking  the 
oath  of  Supremacy,  and  inflicted  several  penalties  on 
them. 

We  cannot  allow  Mr.  D 'Alton  to  exculpate  the  King  in 
this  matter.  He  well  knew  of,  and  consented  to  the  whole 
trick.     While  these  subsidies  were  being  voted  by  the 


*  In  fact,  in  the  Parliament  of  1634,  between  bullying  and 
cajoling,  Strafford  obtained  a  grant  of  six  subsidies  of  ^50,000  each 
— no  mutual  concession  being  granted  by  the  crown! — Vide  Straf- 
ford's Letters^  v.  i.  p.  273. 
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credulous  Catholics,  the  Lord  Deputy  wrote  to  Londou 
and  inlbrnied  Mr.  Secretary  Coke  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  intention  to  grant  these  paid-for  Graces,  and  more 
especially  that^  referring  to  land  !  And  Charles  wrote  to 
the  deputy : — 

♦' Wentworth I  must  tell  you   your  last  public  despatch  lias 

given  me  a  great  deal  of  contentment  ;  and  especially  for  keepin^^ 
off  the  ^xiYj  of  a  necessary  negative  from  me  of  those  unreasonable 
Graces  that  people  expected  from  me  I" 

After  this  disgraceful  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises by  the  king  and  his  minister,  the  latter  commenced 
his  plans  with  Connaught,  as  James  did  with  Ulster,  and 
determined  to  render  null  and  void  the  titles  to  every 
estate  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom."'**  All  old  records  were 
hunted  up  to  show  the  original  title  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land to  Connaught.  The  title  deeds  of  the  great  lord  of 
that  province,  Richard  de  Burgo,t  (from  his  vast  posses- 
sions, the  most  powerful  subject  in  Ireland,  and  the  then 
head  of  the  Burke  family,)  were  singled  out  to  try  the  ques- 
tion. When  in  1218  King  Henry  III.  confirmed  to  him  the 
grant  of  all  Connaught,  made  by  King  John,  to  be  of  effect 
after  the  death  of  the  then  King,  O'Connor,  *' five  choice 
cantreds  of  land"  near  Athlone,  were  reserved  (for  the 
support  of  the  garrison)  to  the  Crown.  It  was  argued 
that  while  the  grant  included  the  **  whole  of  the  remain- 
der''of  the  province,  it  was  forfeited  by  O'Connor,  and 
that  the  lands  and  lordship  of  De  Burgh  descended  lineally 
to  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  were  confirmed  to  the  Crown  by 
fi  subsequent  statute.  How  this  was  attempted  is  shown 
in  the  important  pedigree  here  given.  This  is  the  **  valua- 
ble but  unprinted  table  of  Boyal  Descents  from  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  de  Burgo,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  139)  furnished  by  Dr. 
Burke  Ryan,  of  London,  to  the  Author,  and  which  he, 
evidently  with  much  unwillingness,  but  with  some  appear- 
ance of  a  very  pardonable  pique  at  the  cold  reception  his 
applications  met  with  from  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and 


*  This  project,  when  first  proposed  in  the  late  reign,  was  "  received 
with  horror  and  amazement." 

t  The  descent  from  this  Earl  Richard  to  Edward  IV.  is  traced  in 
a  direct  line  by  au  inquisition  preserved  in  the  Rolls  Office,  Anuo. 
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the  other  heads  of  the  Burke  family,  was  obliged  to  omit. 
Having  the  opportunity  we  willingly  lay  it  before  our 
readers  as  in  itself  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  histori- 
cal document. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  briefly  to  glance  at  these  two 
families,  O'Connor  and  De  Burgh,— the  invaded  and 
invading.  The  family  of  O'Connor,  "'one  of  the  most 
noble  and  historical  in  the  annals  of  Ireland, 'Ms  said  to 
have  sprung  from  Ir,  son  of  Milesius  of  Spain,  who,  with 
his  two  brothers,  invaded  Ireland.  The  author  alludes  to 
a  most  whimsical  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  whereby 
is  gravely  shown  the  title  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  all  Ireland, 
inasmuch  as  on  the  expedition  of  Heber,  Ir  and  Ileremon, 
**  they  sought  and  obtained  the  sanction  and  guidance  of  a 
British  prince,"  one  King  Gurmond,  son  to  the  noble 
King  Belan,  King  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  called 
England ;  from  whom  they  obtained  permission  to  occupy 
the  island  !  **  The  descending  line  from  him  meets  its 
first  illustrious  link  in  Ollamh  Fodhla,  who  reigned  mo- 
narch of  Ireland  for  thirty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  princes  of  his  time.  He  it  was  who  ordained 
the  assembly  of  the  Fes,  or  Parliament  of  Tara.''  He 
promulgated  many  good  and  fitting  laws,  and  his  merits 
are  recognized  by  his  bust  being  placed  **  in  the  series  of 
legislators  that  adorns  the  dome  of  the  Irish  Court  of 
Justice,  between  those  of  Moses  and  Alfred.  Thus  far, 
and  for  several  subsequent  generations,  the  trunk  of  this 
royal  pedigree  is  common  to  many  Irish  Septs  of  great 
influence,"  down  to  Fergus,  "  son  of  Kossa  Roe,  who  had 
been  King  of  Ulstor"  until  he  was  banished  thence  and 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Connaught.  There  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  queen,  and  he  and  his  three  sons 
fought  the  memorable  Cualgnian  seven  years'  war,  against 
Mac  Nessa,  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled  from  the 
province  of  Ulster.  The  achievements  of  this  war 
*'  furnished  the  chief  materials  for  ^acPherson's  splendid 
imposition,  entitled  Ossian's  Poems."  There  are  several 
branches  still  existing  of  this  great  family,  viz,,  those  of 
Balliiitubber,  Kerry,  Sligo,  Offaley,  (fee.  The  attainders 
of  1641  included  seven  of  the  Sept  of  the  O'Connor  Kerry  ; 
and  Daniel  O'Connor  was  a  captain  in  Lord  Kenmare's 
regiment  of  infantry,  in  King  James'  Army  List.  Cornet 
Roger  O'Connor  of  the  Ballintulber  branch  appeals  in 
Lord  Galmoy's  horse;  and  Thady  O'Connor,  of  the  Sligu 
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branch,  a  major  in  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gura's  infantry. 
Several  attainders  took  place  after  1G17  in  this  latter 
branch. 

When  Henry  11.  invaded  Ireland,  Roderic  O'Connor 
was  King  of  Connaught,  and  knowing  the  great  influence 
of  this  family,  Henry  conclnded  a  concord  with  Roderic, 
and  allowed  him,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  continue 
king  under  him.  Shortly  after,  William  Fitz-Adelm 
de  Burgh,  of  whom  presently,  got  a  large  grant  of  Rodericks 
dismembered  territory. 

The  diflPerent  attainders  "fell  with  awful  desolation*'  on 
several  branches  of  the  O'Connor  family,  and  many  of  them 
in  showing  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  James  H.,  had  the 
usual  fate  of  his  followers,  ruin  and  exile  for  their  pains. 

William  Fitz  Adelm  de  Burgo,  great  grandson  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  half  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  the  first  of  that  family  that  landed  in  Ireland.  Son  of  a 
daughter  of  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  he  married  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  King  Richard  I.,  and  was  ancestor  to 
the  Earls  of  Clanricarde  and  Mayo,  Viscounts  Bourke,  of 
Mayo,  Lords  Castleconnell  and  Brittas,  &c.  **  He,"  says 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  his  history,  "  founded  one  of  the  best 
and  noblest  families  in  Ireland,  which  hath  yielded  many 
brave  and  worthy  men,  that  hath  proved  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  their  king  and  country,  whereby  their  name, 
estate,  and  family  are  preserved  in  great  honour  and  re- 
putation to  this  day.  On  the  '  reduction'  of  Ireland  he 
was  sent  with  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  take  the  submission  of 
Roderic  O'Connor  as  well  as  that  of  the  King  of  Meath, 
which  they  did  at  the  river  Shannon.  William  founded  the 
famous  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  near  Dublin, 
and  gave  the  advowson  of  Castle- Connell  to  the  Abbey  of 
Athassell.  King  John  granted  him  a  moiety  of  Ardphiu 
and  Tibrath,  and  sold  him  the  lordship  of  Castle-Connell. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  kingdom  in  1177.  He  is 
said,  at  a  synod  of  bishoi)s  and  clergy  at  Waterford,  1175, 
to  have  published  the  Bull  and  privileges  granted  by  Fope 
Alexander  HI.,  in  confirmation  of  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV., 
constituting  Henry  II.  Lord  of  Ireland."  This  nobleman, 
says  Hardiman,  in  his  history  of  Galway,  *'  was  the  great 
ancestor  of  the  powerful  family  of  De  Burgo  and  the  Earls 
of  Clanricarde.  Of  his  numerous  and  opulent  posterity 
by  two  wives,  the  first  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  the  second  the  daughter  of  Daniel  More  O'Brien,  the 
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last  king  of  Cashel,  Gratianus  Lucius  speaks  as  follows: 
*  Cnjus  propago  adeo  loiige  lateque  per  Hiberniam  diflusa 
est,  ut  in  singulis  Insulse  regionibus  latifundia  plurima,  et 
sununani  plerumque  dominationem  retulerit ;  honorariis 
titulis  et  summa  rerum  administratione  potita. — Cam- 
brensis  Eversus  p,  53/  " 

His  grandson,  Walter  de  Burgh,  Lord  of  Connaught, 
married  a  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  younger,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  son  of  the  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  by  Emeline, 
daughter  of  O'Conner,  King  of  Connaught.  This  family, 
besides  Ulster,  owned  immense  estates  in  Ireland,  thre<^ 
fourths  of  Connaught  being  at  one  time  in  their  possession  ; 
as  well  as  other  lands,  especially  in  Limerick  and  Tip- 
perary.  It  is  in  allusion  to  him  that  the  illustrious  De  Burgo, 
Bishop  of  Ossory  says, — "  Juxta  pagum  istum  (Lorrha) 
Eratribus  Prsedicatoribus  Coenobium  extruxisse  amio  1269 
Gualterum  de  Burgo,  Comitatem  Ultonice,  Dominumque 
Conacice,  tarn  certum  est  quam  quod  maxime,  id  vel  uno 
Scriptorum  omnium  concensu  ad  evidentiam  comprobante. 
Si  autem  quseras,  qua  potuerat  ratione  induci  Homo  iste 
Nobilis  ad  fundandum  locum  hunc  pium  in  Momonia 
potius  quam  in  Ultonia,  aut  Conacia,  ubi  Comes  et  Domi- 
iius  respective  erat?  Facile  breviterque  respondebo  quod 
conies  quidem  fuit  Ultonise  jure  Uxoris,  Hugonis  de  Lacy 
Filise,  Dominusque  Conacise  jure  Fatris  ;  at  jureavi  sui, 
Guliehni  de  Burgo  amplissima  habebat  Latifundia  in  Tip- 
perariensi  agri  Momonise  qui  tunc  temporis  sub  Limeri- 
censis  agri  denominatione  compreliendebatur.  Quinimmo 
eo  in  Territorio  amplissima,  erat  Baronia,  dicta  vernacule 
Mac  William,  i.e.,  stirpis  Gulielmi  usque  adeo  extensa,  ut 
bipartito  Agro,  sen  comitatu  isto,  in  Limericensem  et  Tip- 
perariensem,  et  ipsa  bi partita  fuerat  in  West  Clan- Wil- 
liam et  East  Clan- William,  hoc  est  in  Baroniam  occiden- 
talem  et  orientalem  stirpis  Gulielmi,  priore  ad  moclernuni 
Agrum  Limericensem,  posteriore  ad  modernum  Agruni 
Tipperariensem  spectante.  Atque  in  utraque  Baronia  et 
circumvicina  regione,  ingens  Burgorum  a  memorato  Gu- 
lielmo  descendentium,  numerus  etiamnum,  me  teste, 
viget."     Uil^ernia  Dominicana,  p.  274:. 

**  Upon  the  murder  of  William  De  Burgo,  the  third 
Earl  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  1333,  the  family  of  the  Bourkes, 
Feeing  their  chief  cut  off  without  issue  male,  and  no  man 
left  to  govern  or  protect  that  province,  intruded  into  all  his 
lands,  which  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  his  daughter 
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and  h(3ir  general,  ought  to  have  been  vested  in  the  crown  ; 
and  withui  a  short  thiie  two  of  the  most  potent  divided  that 
seignory  between  them  ;  the  one  taking  the  name  of  Mac 
WilUani  Eighter,  that  is  the  upper,  nearer,  or  Southern 
Mac  WilHam  ;  and  the  other  Mac  WilHam  Oughter,  the 
lower,  farther,  or  Northern  Mac  William ;  but  being  sen- 
sible they  were  only  intruders  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir,  they  knew  that  the  law  of  England  would  speedily 
evict  them,  and  therefore  held  it  their  best  policy  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  English  law,  and  so  become  mere  Irish,  which 
they  did  accordingly,  and  by  their  example  drew  all  the 
English  of  that  province  to  do  the  like,  changing  their 
names,  language,  and  apparel,  with  all  their  civil  manners 
and  customs  of  living,  suffering  their  possessions  to  run 
into  Tanistry  and  Gravelkind." — Lodge's  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  vol.  ii.  1754. 

"  This  sept  of  the  Burkes,"  says  the  Abbey  Mac  Geo- 
ghegan,  *' was  honoured  with  four  peerages  in  the  persona 
of  Ulick  Burke,  created  Earl  of  Olanricarde,  in  1543,  by 
Henry  VIII ;  Theobold  Bourke,  who  was  created  Viscount 
of  Mayo,  in  1627,  by  Charles  I.,  both  which  titles  are  still 
in  being.  There  have  been  also  two  Lord-barons  in  the 
family,  namely,  Gastle-Connell,  and  Brittas.''  The  two 
latter  were  lost  through  fidelity  to  the  Stuarts. 
^ ''  The  lineal  progenitor  of  the  present  Marquiss  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  commanded  the  regiment  here  under  considera- 
tion, and  his  collateral  ancestry  crowded  the  army  of  James, 
holding  commissions  in  thirtv  of  his  Irish  regiments.'' 
D'Alton,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  In  1667,  1678,  1679,  1680,  1681, 
confirmatory  grants  were  made  to  ten  members  of  this 
family,  in  different  counties,  to  the  amount  of  75,402  acres 
of  land. 

Many  of  the  family  fought  with  devoted  bravery  on  the 
side  of  James,  often  paying  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  as  ai 
Derry. 

William  Bourke,  to  whom  Jan^^^s  sent  word  to  defend  to 
the  last,  the  Castle  of  Grange  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  **  disappointed  of  the  promised 
succours,  at  the  moment  the  besiegers  were  about  to  entf^r 
the  breach,  blew  up  the  castle,  and  with  many  of  his 
enemies  was  buried  in  the  ruins."  Several  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners  at  Aughrim  and  other  places.  "The 
outlawries  in  1591  include  this  Earl  by  two  inquisitions 
with  William,  Baron  of  Castle- Conneli,  and  Uiick,  Lord 
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Viscount  Galway,  Lord  Brittas,  and  John  his  son ; 
eighteen  Burkes,  or  Bourkes,  in  Mayo ;  John  Burke, 
of  Ower,  and  fifteen  others  in  Galway ;  six  in  Lime- 
rick, five  in  Roscommon,  two  in  Dubhn  and  Wexford  re- 
spectively, and  one  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Shgo,  Cavan, 
and  the  Queen's.  In  1696,  the  Lady  Honora  Burke,  ahas 
JSarsfield,  and  then  Duchess  of  Berwick,  before  alhided  to, 
was  entered  in  the  outlawries.  Sir  UHck,  the  Baronet, 
M'as  also  attainted,  but  adjudged  within  the  Articles  of 
Limerick." 

Endeavours  were  made  to  invalidate  all  grants  to  the 
owners  of  the  lands  of  Oonnaught  after  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. Juries  were  soon  empannelled — rich  ones  tlint 
could  afford  fines  in  case  of  unsatisfactory  verdicts;  and 
under  threats  of  such  fines,  and  of  loss  of  ears,  bored 
tongues,  and  foreheads  branded  with  hot  irons,  they  were 
very  often  driven  to  injustice.  The  very  judges  and  fore- 
men of  juries  were  bribed,  in  these  cases,  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

In  this  iniquitous  proceeding,  even  the  vile  Strafford  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  king  had  no  legal  claim,  and 
after  Roscommon  and  other  counties  had  been  plundered 
through  intimidation,  Galway  was  begun  with.  The 
jurors  there  did  their  duty,  and  were  consequently  bound 
over  to  appear  in  the  castle  chamber, — the  Sheriff  was 
fined  £1,000,  and  the  Jury  £4,000  each,  with  seizure  of 
est  ites  and  imprisonment  until  the  fines  were  paid  !  Every 
sort  of  intimidation  was  put  into  requisition,  and  horf^e 
troops  increased  in  order  to  **  look  on  "  while  a  whole 
kingdom  was  being  despoiled.  Even  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  out  of  the  confiscated  estates,  were  given  to  the 
judges  as  bribes  to  warm  their  interests  in  the  proceedings, 
and  the  results  were  boasted  of!  ! 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  object  in  all  this  was 
confessedly  to  exterminate  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
those  of  English,  as  well  as  those  of  native  descent :— the 
>yhole  race  of  the  latter,  as  Lord  Clarendon  says,  the  par- 
liament party  bad  **  sworn  to  extirpate.''  In  strict  con- 
formity with  such  hellish  intentions  were  their  laws.  **  Ex- 
tirpation," says  Carte,  *' was  preached  as  gospel!"  To 
this  horrid  purpose  was  rebellion  fomented,  and  to  this 
effect  took  place  the  burnings  of  villages,  and  the  slaughter 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  some  of  the  latter  being,  as 
in  the  case  ordered  by  the  governor  of  Munster,  St.  Leger, 
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"untimely  ripped  out  of  their  mother's  womb."  Thi,>. 
brute  havhi<^  executed  men  and  women,  caused  one  poor 
woman  Hterally  **  to  be  ripped  up,  from  whose  womb  three 
babes  were  taken,  through  every  one  of  whose  little  bodies 
his  soldiers  thrust  their  weapons !"  This  deed  was  in 
some  desfree  parodied  by  a  most  bloodthirsty  monster.  Sir 
Charles  Ooote,  who,  having  burned  the  town  of  Clontarf, 
slaughtered  amongst  the  rest,  **  three  sucking  infants  !" 

So  of  Monroe  ;  he  killed  seven  hundred  country  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  having  first  made  a  prey  of 
their  cattle  which  they  were  driving  away !  The  same 
person  having  at  his  command  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and 
1,000  horse,  burnt  the  country  in  Westmeath  and  Long- 
ford, and  "  put  to  the  sword  all  the  country  people  they 
met."  When  the  wretched  people  took  shelter  in  the 
thickets  and  furze,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  set 
these  on  fire,  killing  as  many  as  attempted  to  escape,  or 
forcing  them  back  to  be  burned.  Even  *'  the  Lords  and 
Commons  "  of  England  ordained  "  that  no  quarter  shall  be 
given  to  any  Irishman,  or  to  any  Papist  born  in  Ireland, 
which  shall  be  taken  in  hostility  against  the  parliament, 
either  upon  sea  or  within  this  kingdom  ;"  and  so.  Lord 
Clarendon  says,  **  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  officers 
under  him  at  sea,  had,  as  often  as  he  met  with  any  Irish 
frigates,  or  such  freebooters  as  sailed  under  their  com- 
mission, taken  all  the  seamen  who  became  prisoners  to 
them  of  that  nation,  and  bound  them  back  to  back,  and 
thrown  them  overboard  into  the  sea,  without  distinction  of 
their  condition,  if  they  were  Irish." 

This  Clontarf  massacre,  as  Clarendon  states,  was  foK 
lowed  by  another  brutal  outrage  on  human  nature.  The 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  of  a  village  named 
Bnlloge  being,  as  well  they  might,  terrified  at  what  took 
place  at  Clontarf,  threw  themselves,  in  slender  bonts,  oi> 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  they  saw  Coote's  soldiers 
coming:  but  the  soldiers  pursued  them  in  other  boats,, 
overtook,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea  I  It  is  a  sick- 
ening thought,  that  the  vile  lords  justices  of  a  country 
professing  to  be  Christian,  could  give  their  governors 
orders  to  *'  wound,  slay,  kill,  and  destroy  :"  *'  to  burn, 
spoil,  waste,  consume  and  demolish  all  the  places,  towns, 
and  houses  where  the  rebels  are,  or  have  been  relieved  and 
harboured,  and  all  the  hay  and  corn  there  \^  and  after- 
wards to  declare  joyously,  that  the   soldiers   carried   out 
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their  mandates,  and  *'  slew  all  persons  praniiscuously,  not 
sparin<r  the  women,  and  sometimes  not  even  the  chil- 
dren" !  !  Hear  what  Lord  Ormonde  says  took  place 
after  a  battle:— **The  army,  I  am  sure,  was  not  eight 
thousand  effective  men ;  and  of  them  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  not  above  six  hundred  killed :  and  the  most 
of  them  that  were  killed  were  butchered  after  they 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  had  been  almost  an  hour 
prisoners,  and  divers  of  them  murdered  after  they  were 
brought  within  the  walls  of  Dublin."  Parsons  commanded 
the  **  burning  of  corn"  and  to  have  **  man,  woman  and 
child  put  to  the  sword"  !    Sir  Adam  Loftus  did  the  same  ! 

In  carrying  out  the  English  idea  of  famine  Sir  W.  Cole 
is  praised  for  having  '*  starved  and  famished  of  the  vulgar 
sort,  whose  goods  were  seized  on  by  his  regiment,  seven 
thousand;  and  nothing  since  the  massacre  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  which  left  so  indelible  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  King  William,  can  at  all  vie 
with  the  following.  The  garrison  of  Oarrickfergus  *'  issued 
into  an  adjacent  district  called  Island  Magee,  where  a 
number,  of  the  poorer  Irish  resided,  unoffending  and  un- 
tainted by  the  rebellion.  If  we  may  believe  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  thirty  families  were  assailed  by  them 
in  their  beds,  and  massacred  with  calm  and  deliberate 
cruelty."     So  says  Dr.  Leland. 

Other  authorities  make  the  number  of  the  murdered  far 
more  numerous.  Not  one  thousanth  part  of  whatcouldbe  told 
has  been  mentioned  of  the  deplorable  means  that  were  taken 
to  annihilate  an  entire  people  ;  yet  what  has  been  told  is 
frightful  enough.  Nothing  that  was  done  before  comes  with 
such  a  thrill  of  horror  over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  at 
the  present  day,  as  the  horrifying  deeds  of  that  vilest  of 
men,  Cromwell.  No  room  for  mercy  was  there  in  that  mo- 
rose mind  ;  and  in  sadness  and  affliction  had  Ireland  long 
cause  to  mourn  his  rule.  The  slaughter  by  this  d(  mon  at 
Drogheda  and  Wexibrd  would  be  incredible  if  nairated  of 
the  most  blood-thirsty  of  Eastern  despots,  yes,  even  of 
Nana  Sahib,  the  Eastern  Cromwell,  on  a  small  scale,  if  told 
previous  to  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  which  has 
damned  that  wretch's  memory  to  all  eternity.  Cromwell 
was  twice  repulsed  in  his  attack  on  Drogheda,  and  on  the 
death  of  Colonel  Wall,  the  soldiers  untimely  listened  to  the 
offers  of  quarter  held  out  to  such  as  should  lay  down  their 
arms.     W  hen  all  had  surrendered,  however,  and  Cromwell 
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had  heard  that  he  had  all  the  flower  of  the  Irish  army 
ill  his  power,  he  issued  "  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given/'  The  soldiers  were  ohlisred,  often  unwillingly,  to 
kill  their  prisoners;  and  all  the  officers,  with  the  ex(;eption 
of  a  few  that  somehow  escaped,  were  killed  in  cold  blood. 
Lord  Ormonde,  says  Cromwell,  on  this  occasion  ex- 
ceeded himself,  and  anything  he  had  ever  heard  of,  in 
breacli  of  faith  and  bloody  inhumanity  ;  and  that  the 
cruelties  exercised  there  for  five  days  after  the  town  was 
tnken,  would  make  as  many  several  pictures  of  inhuma- 
nity as  the  Book  of  Martyrs  or  the  Relation  of  Ani- 
boyna. 

It  is  of  the  same  time  and  place  that  Leland  says — ^*  A 
number  of  ecclesiastics  were  found  within  the  walls  ;  and 
Cromwell,  as  if  immediately  commissioned  to  execute 
divine  vengeance  on  these  ministers  of  idolatry,  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  plunge  their  weapons  into  the  helpless 
wretches  V  And  then  this  canting  scoundrel  had  the  blas- 
phemy to  write  to  his  English  parliament,  giving  *'  to  God 
alone  the  glory"  of  the  hellish  deeds  which  he  had  him- 
self enacted ;  and  that  parliament  appointed  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for,  and  sent  its  approval  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  of  the  Execution  done  at  Drogheda. 

Depopulated  by  fire  and  sword,  robbed  and  despoiled  of 
estates,  goods,  and  chattels,  but  not  yet  *' extern)inated,^' 
those  who  submitted  did  so  with  transportation  as  the 
alternative,  and  in  one  year  27,000  men  were  sent  off. 
Forty  thousand  of  his  enemies  did  Cromwell  thus  send 
away  to  swell  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  to  sicken  the 
hearts  of  foreigners  by  the  recital  of  his  deeds.  Anything 
to  get  rid  of  these  enemies  !  It  was  averred,  as  quoted  by 
Lingard,  that  100,000  were  driven  from  their  country, 
men,  women,  and  children,  several  thousands  of  whom 
were  dralted  to  the  West  Indies — the  husbands  were  sent 
to  the  Continent — the  women  and  children,  and  those 
under  military  age,  were  sent  to  perish  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  Fire,  sword,  plague,  famine,  transportation,  all 
failed  to  exterminate,  and  therefore,  says  Clarendon,  an 
'*  act  of  Grace''  was  resorted  to.  One  half  the  province 
of  Connaught,  beyond  the  Shannon,  *' which  by  the  plague 
and  many  massacres  remained  almost  desolate,"  was 
pointed  out  to  the  unhappy  Irish,  and  thence  were  they  to 
betake  themselves  by  a  certain  day  under  penalty  of  death. 
Those  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  after  that 
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<l{\te,  man,  woman,  or  child,  was  to  be  killed  by  any  one 
who  met  them.  And  then  was  Ireland  pacified,  and  then 
did  Cromweirs  soldiers  divide  Ireland  amongst  them- 
selves, the  whole  County  of  Tipperary  being  wisely  re- 
served for  the  Regicide  himself.  **  He  made  a  wilderness, 
and  called  it  peace!"  Respecting  Wexford,  hear  Dr. 
Lingard.  **  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  defence- 
hss  inhabitant  and  the  armed  soldier;  nor  could  the 
shrieks  and  prayers  of  300  females,  who  had  gathered 
round  the  great  cross,  preserve  them  from  the  swords  of 
these  ruthless  barbarians.  By  Cromwell  himself  the 
number  of  slain  is  reduced  to  two,  by  some  writers  it  has 
been  swelled  to  five  thousand  !''"'^" 

Sufficient  has  now  been  written  to  show  how  parties 
were  pitted  against  each  other — the  one  invading,  perse- 
cuting, and  maligning; — the  other,  for  ages,  losing, 
suffering,  and  indignant.  As  if  to  add  to  the  virulence  of 
party,  religious  differences  came  on  the  boards  as  the  con- 
sequences of  England's  Reformation,  and  the  long  series 
of  oppressions  and  confiscations,  coming  up  to  the  very 
period,  saw,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Ireland  all  but 
a  conquered  country.  Within  a  few  short  years  of  that 
time,  the  robbery  of  the  natives  was  of  a  wholesale  char- 
acter— in  the  North,  South,  and  centre,  more  especially. 
What  interest,  then,  should  the  Irish  have  taken  in  the 
Stuarts? — those  Stuarts  who,  from  the  first  to  the  second 
James,  inclusively,  showed  acts  of  dissimulation  and  dis- 
honesty, towards  them.  Why,  with  their. wounds  still 
bleeding,  did  they  muster  their  thousands  to  throw  them- 
selves between  the  outcast  of  England  and  his  usurping 
son-in-law  ? 

But  a  few  years  before  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  the  penal  laws 


*  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  bj  Crom- 
woll  and  his  powerful  army,  after  many  jears,  was  accompanied  by 
such  bloodshed  and  rigour,  tliat  the  sufferings  of  the  nation  from 
the  t)Utset  to  the  close  of  the  rebellion  have  never  been  surpassed 
but  by  those  of  the  Jews  in  their  destruction  by  Titus  !  And 
Ilallam  ssiys,  ''To  have  extirpated  the  Catholics  by  the  sword,  or 
expelled  them  like  the  Moriscoes  of  Spain,  would  have  been  little 
more  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  but  incomparably  moro 
politic.'' 
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were  revived  and  enforced  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
'rheir  clergy  were  hunted  down  and  banished,  and  they 
who  harboured  them  were  visited  with  fearful  punish- 
mont.  The  prohibition  of  selling  Catholics  gunpowder, 
an<l  the  disarming  of  them  then  took  place,  and  rewards 
were  offered  to  those  informing  of  persons  in  the  army 
who  were  known  to  have  been  present  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mass,  which  rewards  were  meted  out  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  delinquent.  The  dispersion  of  Papists, 
at  whatever  place  assembled,  was  enforced,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  or  any  of  the 
great  forts  or  citadels.  A  rule  of  extermination  was  all 
l)ut  preached  about  seven  years  before  James  became 
King  ;  and  it  can  therefore  easily  be  supposed  with  what 
joy  a  lono:  suffering,  and  still  persecuted  people,  must  have 
seen  a  Catholic  ruler  on  the  throne  of  England.  The 
triumph  of  his  cause  would  doubtless  have  restored  to 
them  their  long  lost  rights,  and  the  free  observance  of  that 
religion  to  which  they  clung  with  such  tenacity.  Their  task- 
masters, on  the  other  hand,  must  have  seen  in  the  triumph 
of  James,  the  loss  of  those  recently  attainted  estates ;  and 
the  more  especially  when  the  character  of  extreme  violence 
with  which  their  acquisition  took  place,  was  considered. 
These  things  will  account  for  the  virulence  of  the  struggle 
which  took  place.  It  will  also  explain  the  conduct  of 
liichard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  in  collecting  with  all 
bis  energy,  a  Catholic  army, — as  if  where  love  came  from 
one  party  in  that  unfortunate  country,  hate  must  proceed 
from  the  other.  Such  was  then  the  melancholy  antag- 
onism of  parties. 

The  English  people  succeeded  in  their  Revolution  in  their 
own  way —that  Revolution  while  it  had  its  evils  had  its 
benefits  also — but  of  its  evils  only  did  Ireland  participate. 
It  might  have  been  little  to  her,  but  for  the  reasons  just 
given,  whether  England,  in  deposing  one  she  called  a 
tyrant,  accepted  his  cold-natured  and  unheroic  son-in-law 
— for  he  is  no  hero  of  ours/"'    Yet  let  us  not  refuse  him 


*  *'  William  was  a  fatalist  in  religion  ;  indefatigable  in  war  ; 
enterprising  in  politics  ;  dead  to  all  the  warm  and  generous  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart  ;  a  cold  relation,  an  indifferent  husband, 
a  disasjreeable  man,  an  ungracious  prince,  and  an  imperious  sove- 
reign.''    Smollett,  p.  167. 


I 
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that  meed  of  praise  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  having 
coine  from  a  country  where  Protestant  and  Catholic,  while 
ob-^erving  their  different  forms  of  religion,  at  least  lived  in 
amity,  he  was  shocked  and  disgusted  to  see  the  untameable 
virulence  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Ireland,  which 
marked  every  step  of  the  Revolution  there  with  blood  and 
slaughter. 

The  appointment  of  the  noble  Talbot  to  the  colonelcy  of 
a  regiment  was  in  itself  an  event  of  great  joy  to  Ireland. 
He  had  long  and  warmly  interested  himself  in  her  melan- 
choly affairs — was  a  Catholic  and  an  Irishman,  descended 
from  one  oF  those  highborn  Anglo-Norman  settlers  that  as 
before  said  often  showed  love  to  Ireland,  "  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  noble  family,"  says  Mr.  D'Alton,  "  are  em- 
blazoned in  the  history  of  every  civilized  nation ;  and,  like 
most  of  the  English  aristocracy,  they  derive  their  origin 
irom  Normandy,  claiming  as  their  ancestors  in  far  back 
time,  the  Talbots,  Barons  of  Clueville,  in  the  district  of 
Caux."  Richard  Talbot  was  a  devoted  friend  and  follower 
oF  James,  through  many  an  ill-starred  day.  Selected  by 
Gates  as  one  of  his  victims,  his  timely  escape  to  the  Con- 
tinent alone  saved  him  from  destruction.  ^  Of  a  noble  and 
commanding  form,  he  had  great  capabilities  and  vast  ex- 
perience from  early  opportunities,  and  the  vice-royalty  and 
dukedom  bestowed  on  him  were  well  merited.  If  James 
had  only  succeeded  in  his  intentions  of  establishing  religious 
freedom,  which  intentions  he  early  intimated  to  Tyrconnel, 
**  The  best  blood  of  old  and  time-honoured  families  had 
not  been  squandered  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Aughrim,  in 
Athlone  and  Limerick  ;  a  gallant  population  of  thousands 
had  not  been  expatriated,  to  seek  on  foreign  shores  their 
livelihood  and  their  laurels  ;  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  and  the  execrable  Penal  Laws  of  a  hundred 
years  would  have  been  unknown. '*  (Vol.  I.  p.  8.)  The 
original  of  James'  instructions  to  Tyrconnel  is,  with  many 
other  documents  now  in  the  possession  of  his  noble  kins- 
man, Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  the  paper  is  given 
at  page  53,  vol.  I. 

Had  James'  intentions  been  of  a  totally  opposite  charac- 
ter, it  could  scarcely  have  been  complained  of  by  those 
Protestants  of  the  time,  who  up  to  the  very  day,  had  uphehi 
tyr.uijiy  of  the  direst  description.  From  the  first  day  that 
the  king  entered  Dublin,  **  the  only  capital  which  seemed 
yet  willing  to  hail  him  as  sovereign,"  to  *'  the  last  struggle 
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for  the  defence  of  Limerick,  Tyrconnel  evinced  his  hononr 
and  allegiance."  Bowed  down  with  age,  corpnlency  and 
pain  of  mind,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  St. 
La'irence's  day,  soon  after  he  had  done  his  devotions.  His 
character  and  abilities  were  painted  differently  by  different 
writers — but  we  agree  with  Sir  Bernard  Burke  that  *'his 
history,  like  that  of  his  unfortunate  country,  has  been 
written  by  the  pen  of  party,  steeped  in  gall,"  and  that  if 
to  the  two  qualities,  wit  and  valour,  which  he  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree,  *'  be  joined  devotion  to  his  country  and 
fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  and  fated  family,  with  whose 
exile  he  began  life,  and;at  whose  ruin  he  finished  it,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  in  his  character  the  elements  of  evil  were 
mixed  with  great  and  striking  good," 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  commemorated 
by  our  author,  was  Richard  Talbot.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  his  representation  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  was  the  cause  of  having  many  suggestions 
forwarded  to  Ormonde  for  the  better  government  of  the 
council,  the  magistracy,  and  the  army.  And  when,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Irish  army,  he  had  full  opportunity,  he  very 
soon  turned  that  opportunity  to  account.  The  illnsed 
power  of  the  Lords  Justices  was  curbed,  if  not  destroyed  ; 
the  Protestant  militia  was  disarmed,  and  Catholics  were 
admitted  to  offices  of  state  and  to  cori)orate  offices.  Every- 
thing was  Protestant  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  ;  and  when 
that  is  said,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  everything  was 
conducted  with  a  tyrannical  hatred  and  injustice  towards 
Catholicity.  Talbot  made  up  his  mind  that  no  half  mea- 
sures could  answer,  and  that  a  Catholic  people  alone  were 
likely  to  fight  effectually  for  a  Catholic  king.  Arms  were 
therefore  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  The  tables 
were  thus  turned  upon  the  Protestant  party,  and  that 
l)arty  who  had  themselves  acted  so  exclusively,  had  little 
real  foundation  for  complaint  on  the  grounds  that  their 
own  tactics  were  put  in  force  against  them.  '*  Ireland 
for  the  Irish,"  seems  to  have  been  his  motto;  for,  from 
a  correspondence  in  the  state  paper  office,  his  desire  is 
manifest  to  have  none,  or  next  to  none,  but  Irishmen 
in  his  army.  The  impressions  of  his  early  years,  when 
he  witnessed  the  devastations  by  fire  and  sword,  of  the- 
murderous  Cromwell,  shut  out  all  hopes  from  his  mind 
of  aid  or  mercy  from  the  opposite  party.  Had  his  bold 
game  been  successful,   Ireland   might  have  been  spared 
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mail}''  a  dreadful  pang.  So  keen  were  his  perceptions 
and  so  fully  awake  was  he  to  his  master's  inteiests,  that 
while  the  intentions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  still  a 
secret  to  James  and  his  ministers,  Talbot  received  from 
Amsterdam  intelligence  of  his  design,  of  which  he  apprized 
the  king;  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  Sunderland,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  derison.  Talbot  lost  no  time  in  opening  commu- 
nications with  the  King  of  France;  and  so  energetic  was 
his  general  conduct  that  many  Protestants  left  Ireland  for 
England,  giving  up  the  game  as  lost ;  and  others  entered 
the  Dutch  army,  soon  to  land  in  Ireland,  when  they  hoped 
for  their  revenge.  Others  again,  to  the  amount  of  some 
ten  thousand,  collected  in  Ulster,  prepared  for  the  contest 
which  was  then  inevitable.  These  were  composed  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  settlers—'*  aliens  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  blood" — from  the  natives  whom  they  had 
plundered  of  estates  which  they  were  determined  to  hold. 
A  well  got  up,  but  unfounded  rumour  of  massacre  made 
thg  Protestants  band  together  more  closely ;  and  about 
this  time,  of  Talbot's  Irish  army  of  eight  thousand  men, 
one  half  were  in  England  in  order  to  oppose  the  Or^inge 
invasion ;  where  to  say  the  least  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty.  There  were  not  more  than  600  in  Dublin. 
For  the  great  number  of  nominal  Irish  regiments  enrolled, 
there  were  in  want  of  money,  clothing,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  seven  or  eight  thousand  muskets  being  all  that  could 
then  be  got  from  Fj'ance ;  and  in  money  400,000  crowns. 
Within  one  month  one  hundred  thousand  had  been  enrolled, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  prevented  the  Prince  of  Oiange 
acting  in  Ireland  without  a  strong  force.  In  November, 
1688,  the  regiment  of  Lord  Mountjoy  officered  by  Protes- 
tants, was  ordered  up  from  Derry  to  Dublin ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Antrim's  regiment,  officered  by  Catholics,  was  ordered 
to  replace  them  ;  but  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  this  could 
be  accomplished  ;  and  to  this  precious  time  was  Derry 
indebted  for  its  ability  to  resist,  and  to  refuse  admittance 
to  the  regiment  on  its  arrival.  This  was  done  by  a  rising 
of  apprentice  boys,  who  acted  against  the  advice  of  the 
mayor,  sheriffs,  bishop,  clergy,  and  all  the  well-to-do  of  the 
town.  Immediately  on  this  was  the  mag^izine  broken  open 
and  arms  and  ammunition,  including  those  for  the  use  of 
Antrim's  regiment,  seized  upon,  and  the  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants expelled.  Without  one  single  piece  of  mounted 
battering  cannon  in  Ireland;  without  more  than  1,000  out  of 

VOL.  XLIX.  No.  XCVII.  15. 
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the  20,000  stand  of  arms  serviceable,  preparations  were 
made  to  besiege  Derry.  The  month  that  elapsed  between 
the  closin^^  of  the  gates  and  the  beginning  of  tlie  siege  was 
well  employed  by  the  Derry  men;  yet  so  effectnal  was  the 
siege  that  at  one  time  the  inhabitants  suffered  the  greatest 
privations.  The  prices  during  the  last  days  of  the  siege 
were  : — A  dog's  head.  2s  6d  ;  a  cat,  4s  6d  ;  a  rat.  Is  ;  a 
mouse,  6d  ;  a  pound  of  salted  hides.  Is ;  a  quarter  of  a  do^r 
— '*  fattened   by  eating   the   bodies   of  the   slain   Irish/' 

5s  ed. 

Previous  to  the  siege  of  Derry,  Lieutenant-General 
Richard  Hamilton,  lately  taken  prisoner  in  England,  and 
Fent  over  by  William  to  seduce  Tyrconnel,  was  sent  by 
him  to  give  battle  to  the  Williamites,  the  small  number  of 
2,500  being  all  the  force  that  could  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. With  these,  that  able  general  encountered  the 
*'nemy,  8,000  strong,  at  Dromore  Iveagh.  After  a  slight 
lesistance  the  Williamites  fled,  their  cavalry  but  feebly 
covering  their  retreat.  They  were  scattered  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  result  of  the  engagement  is  still  known 
as  tije  rout  or  "break  of  Diomore."  This  was  the  first 
time  the  two  armies  met.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  runaways  that  four  thousand  men  at  Lisburn  turned 
tail,  in  which  they  were  ably  assisted  by  the  great  part  of 
the  Northern  army,  who  tarried  not  till  they  put  sixty  good 
miles  between  themselves  and  Dromore.  Hamilton  pursued 
them  to  Coleraine,  where  they  took  refuge,  but  his  want 
of  artillery  there  foiled  him.  Berwick,  de  Pusignan,  with 
the  different  regiments  of  Belle w,  Gormanstown,  Moore, 
Louth,  and  Nugent,  together  with  the  horse  of  Tyrconnel, 
Burke,  and  Galmoy,  were  sent  to  his  aid,  and  after  some 
poor  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  Williamites,  Coleraine  was 
evacuated.  A  month  after  the  rout  of  Dromore  a  force  of 
10,000  Williamites,  strongly  posted  at  Claddyford,  were 
attacked  by  Berwick  and  Hamilton  with  600  horse  and 
350  foot.  The  foot  directed  their  fire  well  across  the  river 
causing  the  Williamites  to  retire  from  the  water  side,  of 
which  the  horse  taking  advantage  boldly  dashed  into  the 
river,  headed  by  Berwick,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
The  infantry  soon  crossed  the  broken  arches  by  planks, 
and  the  whole  Williamite  forces  with  Lundy  at  their  head, 
fled  to  Derry,  leaving  400  of  their  infantry  dead.  While 
this  was  occurring,  a  similar  transaction  was  taking  place  at 
Jjifford,  under  de  Rosen  ;  and  the  Williamites  now  totally 
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routed  in  the  field  took  refii^^e  in  Deny,  If  Derry  had 
then  surrendered,  as  was  wished  by  the  council  and  weal- 
thier inhabitants,  the  cause  of  William  would  have  been 
lost.  As  it  was,  famine  and  privations,  borne  with  manly 
fortitude,  would  have  caused  Deny  to  succumb,  had  not  the 
Eni^lish  fleet  that  rode  within  sip:ht  for  forty  long  days  on 
Lough  Foyle,  with  2,700  men,  and  all  provisions  on  board, 
contrived  to  reach  the  town  at  the  last  moment.  Nearly 
2,000  men  had  then  perished  in  that  three  months'  siege. 
During  the  siege,  de  Rosen  was  guilty  of  a  most  nefarious 
proceeding,  that  of  driving  the  relatives  of  the  besieged, 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  surrounding  country, 
un<ler  the  walls  of  Derry,  in  order  that  by  subjecting  them 
there  to  the  pangs  and  horrors  of  starvation,  the  garrison 
might  be  induced  to  surrender.  The  poor  people  were 
tluis  kept  for  two  days  and  nights,  to  the  horror  and  disgust 
of  the  Irish  ^Catholic  officers  and  men,  who  were  obliged 
to  obey. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  de  Rosen  r^iised  the  siege  of  Derry, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  men  of  Inniskillen,  certainly  with 
forces  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  gained  great 
advantages  in  two  battles,  over  the  Jacobites,  headed  by 
Mountcashel,  with  Hamilton  as  Major-General.  The 
Willi  ami  te  forces  were  favoured,  especially  in  the  evening, 
for  Monutcashel'^  army  had  suffbred  much  in  the  morning, 
200  of  O'Brien's  regiment  having  fallen,  while  the  re- 
mainder had  lost  their  arms  and  prestige.  Besides,  the 
men  were  nearly  all  new  levies  and  raw  recruits. 

To  show  to  what  brutal  excesses  religious  rancour  will 
drive  men,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recite  facts  connected 
with  these  two  engagements — one  immediately  following 
the  other.  At  the  battle  near  Lisnakea,  between  the  army 
of  James,  under  Anthony  Hamilton,  brother  of  Richard,  and 
grandson  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  as  Major- General, 
and  the  WilUamites,  under  Colonel  Berry,  the  former  fled, 
and  during  a  run  for  life  of  two  miles,  the  unresisting 
mass  was  slaughtered  promiscuously.  A  short  time  after- 
wards Berry  was  joined  by  the  forces  under  Colonel  VVol- 
seley,  and  though  the  men  were  without  food,  they  preferred 
advancing  to  engage  the  army  before  them,  under  Mount- 
cashel, rather  than  seek  food  and  rest;  and  this  they  did  to 
the  cry  of  **  No  Popery."  The  enemies  engaged  at  New- 
tovvn- Butler,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  through  an 
unfortunate  misconception  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  orders. 
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an  officer,  instead  of  giving  the  word  *'  right  face,'*  by 
which  the  men  could  be  brought  into  the  desired  position  ; 
gave  the  word  '*  right  about  face,**  by  which  all  was  turned 
into  confusion,  and  a  total  panic  ensued.  A  pursuit  of  the 
most  murderous  and  disgraceful  description  ensued,  and 
scenes  were  enacted  by  the  Orangemen  that  would  have 
disgraced  the  most  savage  of  the  eastern  nations  of  any 
age.  The  unarmed  and  unresisting  fugitives  were 
butchered  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  and  so  great  was 
the  terror  of  the  pursuit,  that  men,  to  the  amount  of  500, 
closely  followed,  fled  into  a  wood  and  plunged  into  the 
waters  of  Lough  Erne,  as  more  merciful  than  their  dread 
pursuers.  They  there  perished.  The  rest  were  hunted 
throughout  the  entire  night,  through  bush  and  brake,  field 
and  morass,  and  slaughtered  with  less  compunction  than  if 
they  had  been  wild  beasts,  instead  of  fellow  Christians. 
The  next  day  was  far  advanced  before  these  bloodhounds 
could  be  recalled  from  their  hideous  hunt,  while  2,000  of 
the  Irish  were  slain,  and  400,  including  their  brave  com- 
mander Mountcashel,  taken  prisoners.  The  hearts  of  the 
pursuers  were  steeled  to  mercy — the  demon  of  Orangeism 
shook  his  gory  locks  triumphant ;  he  was  satiated.  As  to 
the  dictum  of  Voltaire  and  others,  that  the  Irish  never 
fight  well  at  home,  it  is  unworthy  of  notice.  Apart  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  a  nation,  like  *'a  house  divided 
against  itself"  cannot  fight  as  if  all  were  of  one  mind; 
and  a  people,  whose  mental  and  physical  degradation  were 
the  things  most  sought  for  through  centuries  of  oppression, 
as  history  shows,  ought  not  to  be  expected  by  their  perse- 
cutors, as  physiology  teaches,  to  give  us  the  noblest  forms 
of  heroism.  Yet  the  Irish  fought  well.  Of  the  100,000 
collected  by  Tyrconnel,  50,000  had  to  be  disbanded  for 
want  of  arms;  and  yet,  England,  and  the  English  party 
in  Ireland,  could  not  conquer  these  people  without  the  aid 
of  Scotchmen,  French  Huguenots,  Danes,  and  Dutch,  with 
Schomberg,  and  William  himself  at  their  head — and  even 
then  their  "  conquest"  was  a  drawn  battle. 

William  landed  at  Belfast,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1690, 
where  he  remained  to  the  19th,  with  a  force  perfect  in  dis- 
cipline and  wholly  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  with  the  army 
of  Schomberg  and  the  Irish  Protestants,  he  soon  brought 
up  his  number  to  at  least  36,000  well-appointed  men — 
veterans  in  fight.  He  resolved  to  make  up  for  the  long 
inaction  of  his  general,  who  was  obliged  by  De  llosen  and 
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James  himself,  so  long  and  so  disastrously  to  intrench 
himself  at  Dandalk.  One  of  his  first  commands,— and 
to  the  disgrace  of  England  be  it  spoken— and  to  the  credit 
of  the  Dntchman,  who  was  almost  the  only  tolerant  and 
reasonable  man  among  the  fanatics  which  he  led, — was 
that  the  plundering  and  wasting  of  the  country  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  rule,  should  no  more  take  place. 

On  the  29th,  James  took  up  an  excellent  position  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  which  river  William  reached  on 
the  30th,  observing  on  his  march  that  the  magnificent 
panorama  before  him  belonged  to  a  country  worth  fighting 
for.  Whilst  reconnoitering,  two  field  pieces  were  brought 
to  bear  ou  him,  and  the  first  shot  killed  a  man  and  two 
horses  near  to  him,  whilst  the  second,  a  ricochet,  took  a  piece 
out  of  his  uniform,  and  grazed  his  shoulder.  The 
report  of  his  death  quickly  spread.  On  the  1st  of  July  the 
Williamites  were  early  stirring,  as  were  also  their  op- 
ponents, and  the  slaughter  soon  commenced.  The  entire 
of  James'  army  consisted,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  of  20,000  men,  for  we  cannot  include  the 
garrison  of  Drogheda,  which  was  not  engaged,  and  this 
army  had  been  newly  raised,  and  were  but  a  fortnight 
mustering  in  their  quarters.  They  were  well  officered. 
3,000  of  these  were  French,  and  the  remainder  sent  by 
Louis,  were  made  up  of  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  English, 
and  Scotch.  It  was  said  that  James,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  the  day's  result  had  sent  baggage  and  cannon  to  the 
rear,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  oras  is  said,  to  prepare 
for  a  run.  In  any  case  such  a  proceeding  could  only 
result  in  depressing  the  courage  of  his  forces  at  the 
most  critical  moment.  The  left  wing  of  his  army,  after 
a  smart  fight  with  the  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  of  General 
Douglas,  was  turned,  Douglas  reaching  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jioyne;  while  the  Dutch  guards,  wading  across,  were 
welcomed  with  terrific  volleys  by  the  Irish,  who  occupied 
every  available^  spot.  They  reached  the  right  bank,  how- 
ever, and  forming  into  line,  advanced  into  the  open  fields, 
where  they  were  furiously  met  by  the  Irish  horse,  but 
regiment  after  regiment  came  to  their  assistance  and  the 
Irihli  retired.  The  cavalry  divisions,  led  by  Berwick, 
'i'yrconnel,  and  Hamilton,  did  all  that  brave  men  could 
do,  but  numbers  superior  to  them,  and  better  disciplined, 
left  them  no  choice.  In  one  of  these  cavalry  charges,  led 
by  the  brave  Hamilton,  the  Danes  and  French  rrotesiants 
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rushed  again  into  the  river,  nor  rested  till  they  gained  the 
oi>posite  bank,  but  they  were  rallied  by  old  Schomberg,  who 
was  immediately  alter  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  upck. 
A  part  of  Tyrconnel's  regiment  charged  that  of  La  MeU 
lioner's  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  rode  right  through 
all  those  who  had  landed,  to  the  water's  edge.  William, 
at  the  head  of  his  Dutch  Guards  and  Inniskilleners,  was 
more  than  once  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  driven  back  by 
the  Irish  horse  and  De  Lauzun's  French  troops,  and  at 
one  time  turned  and  fled;  but  Ginkel  coming  up,  the  centre 
after  several  desperate  encounters,  was  forced.  James, 
careless  of  his  rear,  which  was  looked  to  by  Tyrconnel  and 
Lauzun,  was  the  first  to  start  off  through  the  defile  oi'  Diu 
leek.  He  got  to  Dublin  that  night,  reached  Duncannon 
by  sunrise  next  morniug,  and  embarked  for  France — leaving 
a  token  of  deep  ingratitude  in  Dublin  as  he  passed.  Thus 
did  he  run  away  with  a  whole  skin  from  the  brave  men  who 
gave  up  all  to  declare  for  him  ;  and  this  act  causes  him  to 
be  still  remembered  by  a  name  more  unsavoury  than  com- 
plimentary, which  cannot  be  repeated  here.  The  words 
"  coward/'  and  *'  poltroon,"  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
contempt  which  it  is  intended  to  express.  Here  were  slain 
the  Earl  of  Carlingford,  Lord  Dongan,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  Sir  Neal  O'JNeal,  the  Marquis  d'Hoquincour, 
Sir  Charles  Tate,  &c.  **  Change  kings  with  us,"  was  the 
melancholy  expression  of  Sarsfield,  **  and  we  will  fight  the 
battle  again  with  you."  The  retreat  to  Duleek  was  con- 
ducted with  great  skill  by  Berwick,  Lauzun,  Tyrconnel, 
and  Galmoy,  who,  like  all  the  officers  throughout  the  fight, 
were  remarkable  for  deeds  of  heroic  daring.  "We  charged , 
and  recharged,"  says  Berwick,  "ten  times,"  yet  great  con^ 
fusion  was  inevitable  owing  to  the  determined  flight  of 
James  and  his  scattered  Ibrces.  After  a  cruel  pursuit  the 
Jacobites  rested  a  few  hours,  and  with  early  dawn  set  off" for 
Dublin.  Storey,  the  English  chaplain,  says  of  the  brave 
Williamites — **  Few  or  none  of  the  men  escaped  that  came 
into  their  hands,  for  they  shot  them  like  hares  among 
the  corn,  and  in  the  hedges,  as  they  found  them  on  the 
march.  Drogheda  was  the  next  day  summoned  to 
surrender  to  a  force  of  three  regiments  of  horse,  two  of 
dragoons,  and  ten  of  infantry,  with  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non. These  men  plundered  the  peasantry  in  the  most  dis^ 
graceful  manner.  The  garrison  viewed  the  flight  of  their 
iViends  the  day  before.    The  governor  saw  it  was  useless  to 
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lioM  out,  being  assured  if  he  did  so  no  quarter  should  be 
given.  The  garrison  accordingly  surrendered,  and  the  men, 
to  the  amount  of  1,300,  without  their  arms,  marched  to 
Athlone.  They  had  not  above  700  fire  arms  in  the  place, 
and  the  walls  were  unsound  and  unequal  to  a  siege.  Dublin 
was  secured  for  William  ;  Waterford  and  Dungarven  were 
reduced  ;  but  the  heroic  Colonel  Grace  boldly  garrisoned 
Athlone,  and  caused  Douglas  to  raise  the  siege. 

Tyrcomiel  issued  orders  to  the  leading  officers  to  turn 
ofl'  when  near  Dublin,  and  march  for  Limerick  ;  and  here 
they  were  joined  by  detached  parties  and  even  isolated 
straggler.?,  who  all,  as  if  by  one  mind,  sought  that  place. 

VVilliam  himself  was  equally  unsuccessful  at  Limerick 
which  he  invested  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  where  a  breach 
was  opened  on  the  17th.  The  assault  was  repulsed,  and 
he  himself  again  narrowly  escaped  death  by  a  cannon  ball. 
Fresh  batteries  were  thrown  up ;  trenches  were  advanced  ; 
fresh  breaches  were  made,  and  the  counterscarp  was 
carried,  but  his  men  were  forced  back  again  and  again 
with  great  loss,  and  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on 
the  30th,  and  return  to  England. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1691,  Ginkel  besieged  Athlone, 
and  after  a  repulse  on  the  bridge,  attended  with  consider- 
able slaughter,  he  resolved  to  ford  the  Shannon.  His 
intention  was  perceived  by  Sarsfield,  who  communicated 
his  suspicions  to  St.  Ruth,  whose  egotistic  reply  was,  that  he 
dare  not  do  it  while  he  himself  was  so  near.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  made,  and  successfully,  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  the  face  of  a  terrible  and  well-directed  fire,  both  of 
artillery  and  musketry.  This  rash  confidence  of  St.  Ruth 
lost  the  place,  which  was  quickly  evacuated,  and  Aughrini 
sought  as  the  next  best  point  to  stand,  Ginkel  attacked 
St.  Ruth  there  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss  at  the  pass  of  Urrachree,  but  strong  reinforce- 
ments coming  up,  he  soon  advanced  both  on  the  left  and 
right.  During  this  time  the  Irish  lined  the  hedges  and 
ditches  ;  and  the  horse,  both  French  and  Irish,  were  posted 
behind.  Both  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery.  The 
troops  being  thus  called  off  to  the  wings,  St.  Ruth's  centre 
was  weakened,  and  this  Ginkel  resolved  to  attack.  He 
did  so,  while  the  French  and  Irish  taking  advantage  of 
every  favourable  place,  fought  with  determined  bravery. 
The  castle  of  Aughrim,  as  well  as  two  old  Danish  forts, 
kept  up  a  well  sustained  fire.     The  Williamite  centre  was 
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driven  back  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bopr,  and  St.  Ruth 
exiiltingly  exclaimed  that  he  would  then  drive  them  to  the 
Gates  of  Dublin.  Strong  reinforcements  again  arriving, 
the  Irish  had  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  in  the  heat  of  this 
contest  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  As  mentioned 
elsewhere,  he  did  not  communicate  his  plan  of  battle  to  his 
second  in  command,  and  the  error  was  disastrous.  Ther(3 
was  now  no  settled  plan  of  battle,  and  no  bravery  could 
avail  against  disciplined  troops.  The  French,  on  seeing 
their  general  killed,  began  to  retreat.  In  this  movement  the 
Irish  horse  followed,  and  the  top  of  Kilcommedan  hill  was 
gained.  They  were  pursued,  and  driven  from  the  heights. 
The  most  heartless  slaughter  was  committed  by  the 
English  on  their  unresisting  fellow-subjects.  The  English 
army  must  have  been  at  least  25,000,  that  of  the  Irish  14 
or  15,000.  Numbers  of  the  wounded  were  massacred — 
among  the  rest  2,000  soldiers,  without  their  arms,  and 
asking  for  quarter,  were  barbarously  put  to  death.  It  was 
computed  that  4,000  of  the  Irish  army  was  here  killed  and 
wounded,  while  Parker,  an  English  officer,  states  the 
Willianiites'  loss  at  3,000. 

Again  was  Limerick  to  show  its  gallantry.  Sarsfield, 
ever  brave,  active,  and  watchful,  collected  his  flying  hosts, 
and  resolved  again  to  bid  defiance  to  the  enemies  of  his 
king  from  that  city  from  which  William  had  before  to 
retire  discomfitted.  On  the  26tli  of  August  Ginkel  in- 
vested Limerick,  but  the  22iid  of  September  arrived  before 
he  could  open  his  trenches  effectually,  and  during  this  time 
some  terrible  encounters  took  place. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  a  surrender  was  proposed,  and 
acceded  to  by  Ginkel  and  the  Lords  Justices  ;  granting  to 
the  besieged  all  the  honours  of  war — terms  which  none  but 
those  who  fought  nobly  and  honourably  could  hope  for— 
terms  by  which  the  valour  of  the  besieged  was  implied 
— terms  granted  to  persons  equal  in  braver^^  though  second 
in  success.  Limerick  was  delivered  up  on  a  treaty — this 
treaty  was  afterwards  shamefully  violated  by  the  winning 
l)arty.  The  garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  arms  and  baggage,  and  of  the  15,000  constituting  the 
garrison,  10,000  entered  the  service  of  the  French  king. 
These  men  were  afterwards  known,  the  bravest  of  the 
bi-ave,  on  many  a  well-contested  field — often  turning  the 
day  against  the  English  forces — as  **  the  Irish  Brigade  " 

The  names  of  men  and  families  of   high  and  heroic 
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repute,  who  arc  commemorated  in  this  puLlicatioii 
are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only  hurriedly  glance 
at  some  of  them,  again  strongly  recommending  the  work 
as  full  of  genealogical  and  historical  notices  of  about 
600  families,  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Con- 
nected with  this  we  beg  to  point  out  as  of  peculiar 
interest  (vol.  I.  p.  33)  a  classified  list  of  those  gentry  of  the 
several  counties  of  Ireland  in  1690  that  King  James  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  an  assessment  on  a  commission  issued 
for  applotting  .£20,000  per  month  on  personal  estates  and 
the  benefit,  of  trade  and  traffic,  **  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  this  kingdom  used  in  time  of  danger."  We 
may  here,  also,  en  passant^  notice  the  flippant  remark  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  who  had  but  too  great  a  tendency  to  turn 
history  into  fiction.  He  says  that  the  army  of  King  James 
was  composed  of  cobblers,  tailors,  butchers,  or  footmen. 
He  had  no  proofs  for  such  an  assertion,  and  had  he  not 
been  on  his  death-bed  when  Mr.  D'Alton  sought  an  expla- 
nation, there  can  be  little  doubt  he  would,  with  the  proofs 
which  could  be  given,  have  honourably  recalled  the  asser- 
tion. Catholic  Ireland  was  poor,  owing  to  centuries  of 
oppression,  but  yet  she  showed  no  want  of  a  noble  spirit 
when  called  on  to  defend  her  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  the 
hero-worship  of  such  a  man  as  William  should  not  have 
caused  Lord  Macaulay  to  do  so  great  an  injustice  to  Ire- 
land in  face  of  the  fact  that  six  of  the  colonels  in  King 
James'  army,  and  five  of  the  captains  were  peers,  and  that 
the  other  officers  were  the  sons  of  peers,  baronets,  or  heads 
of  the  oldest  families — "  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to 
inherit."  Indeed  such  an  assertion  might  have  been 
made  with  more  truth  of  the  followers  of  Cromwell  and 
William.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tailors  and  cobblers — 
**  the  apprentice  boys"  of  Derry,  the  gates  would  not  have 
been  closed ;  as  such  a  proceeding  was  against  the  wishes 
of  the  better  class  of  citizens — those  who  had  something  to 
lose. 

The  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  King  by  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  from 
the  time  of  his  entering,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  through  many  a  well-fought 
field,  till  his  death,  as  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer  of  France, 
at  the  seige  of  Pliilipsburgh,  in  Baden,  in  1734.  In 
1686  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Buda,  and 
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subsequently  at  Essech  and  Mocbals.  In  1687  bis  fatlier's 
troubles  caused  bira  to  be  recalled  to  England,  wben  be 
was  created  ]3aron  of  Boswortb,  Earl  of  Tinmoutb  and 
Dnke  of  J3erwick.  At  tbe  end  of  1688,  being  warndy 
received  by  Louis  XIV.,  be  embarked  witb  his  fatber  for 
Irelan<l,  and  commenced  his  struggle  there,  being  first 
sent  off  to  strengthen  General  Richard  Hamilton  in  bis 
design  on  Coleraine,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Derry,  of  whose  anxiety  to  receive 
the  king  he  formed  an  ill-grounded  opinion.  Ber- 
wick remained  before  Derry  with  a  force  of  6000  men 
and  only  six  guns,  the  garrison  numbering  10,000,  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  subsequently 
aided  by  an  English  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  that  had  long 
remained  skulking  about,  but  then  brought  help  with  all 
the  munitions  of  war.  A  horse  was  shot  under  him 
near  Cavan  :  another  at  the  Battle  of  tbe  Boyne,  and  be 
distinguished  himself  in  guarding  the  risfbt  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  at  the  siege  of  Limerick  by  King  William  in 
person,  by  preventing  the  English  from  investing  or  even 
sending  detachments  to  that  side,  although  the  river  was 
fordable  in  many  places.  He  there  commanded  the  Irish 
cavalry,  3,500  strong.  After  Tyrconnel's  departure  for 
France,  he  made  an  ill-judged  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  Castle  of  Birr,  which  caused  great  discourage- 
ment. He  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
1691  he  left  Ireland,  and  served  with  the  French  army  in 
Flanders;  and  in  1693  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  his 
uncle,  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  but  was  soon  after  ex- 
changed for  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  He  subsequently 
married  the  widow  of  the  noble  Sarsfield,  the  Lady  Honora 
de  Burgh,  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Clanricardo. 
He  piously  and  devotedly  attended  his  father  during  his 
Li^.t  iiionicnts,  and  after  that  event,  in  1701,  he  placed 
himself  *'  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  infantry  regiment,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  Campaign  of  that 
year;  when  his,  with  Galmoy's,  Burke's,  and  Dillon'a 
regiments  of  foot,  and  Sheldon's  horse,  formed  part  of  tbe 
army  that  was  led  on  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  en- 
gagement of  Chiari.  In  ]1703  his  regiment  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  brigade  of  Piedmont,  and  actively  engaged  in 
its  conflicts."  "In  1705,"  says  O'Conor,  ''Berwick's 
regiment,  together  with  Burke's  and  Fitzgerald's,  was. 
engaged  in  all  the  battles  which  marked  the  valour  and 
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skill  of  the  two  great  commanders,  Eugene  and  Vendome, 
who  headed  the  united  armies."  The  brigade  thus  con- 
centrated, was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Walter 
Burke,  and  did  wonderful  execution  at  the  battle  on  the 
Hetorto  and  Adda,  which  the  above  author  describes  as 
"  the  fiercest  contest  that  occurred  during  the  seventeenth 
century/'  A  second  battalion  was  formed,  and  in  1706 
performed  important  services  in  Spain.  At  the  battle  of 
Almanza  Berwick  led  his  cavalry  and  utterly  broke  the 
mixed  line  of  the  allies,  and  turned  the  tide  against  them. 
In  the  same  year,  (1707)  at  the  siege  of  Lerida,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  Burke's,  Dillon's,  and 
Berwick's  regiments  were  greatly  distinguished ;  and 
finally  mounted  the  trenches  of  the  captured  fortress  and 
citadel.  The  next  year  Berwick's,  with  Crofton's  **  Irish 
Dragoons, ''  in  the  service  of  Spain,  formed  part  of  the 
besieging  army  at  Tortosa.  These  celebrated  regiments 
served  in  Spain  in  1709,  and  in  Savoy  in  1711.  In  1733 
Berwick  was  again  called  into  action,  but  was  killed  in  the 
year  following,  as  before  mentioned.  He  left  issue  by  the 
wife  mentioned  above,  and  his  present  lineal  representative 
is  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Empress  of  the  French. 

We  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  Sarsfield  or  de  Sarsfield, 
Earl  of  Lucan,  a  member  of  an  ancient  Anglo  Norman 
family  long  settled  in  Ireland  ;  a  soldier  of  most  noble 
bearing,  and  a  patriot  to  whose  memory  the  head  and 
heart  of  Ireland  still  beats  lovingly.  The  family  held  high 
position  and  large  estates  in  Ireland.  Early  in  the  Irish 
campaign,  a  young  soldier  of  high  promise,  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sligo  for  the  defence  of  Connaught  from  the 
Ulster*  adherents  of  William,  and  was  subsequently  sent 
to  maintain  Athlone,  about  which  time  he  was  sp<iken  of 
by  the  Count  D'Avaux,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  war 
jn  France,  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  merit  and  i>romise. 
lie  was  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  he  and  Berwick 
were  next  in  command  at  the  first  siege  of  Limerick,  under 
Major-general  Boisseleau.  With  a  troop  of  horse  he  made 
a  nightly  exit  from  the  city,  and  surprised  a  convoy  that 
was  conducting  ammunition  and  provisions  to  the  besiegers. 
He  Spiked  their  cannon  and  exploded  their  ammunition. 
The  Irish  on  this  occasion  took  eight  pieces  of  heavy  bat- 
tering cannon,  of  which  two  were  eighteen,  and  six  twenty- 
four  pounders,  five  mortars,  with  twent^^-four  carriages, 
one  hundred  and  fifty- three  wagons  of  artillery-ammunition. 
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twelve  carts  laden  with  biscuit,  eighteen  tin  boats  lor  tlie 
passage  of  rivers;  four  hundred  draft  horses,  and  one  hun- 
dred troopers'  horses,  fully  accoutred  with  pistols,  <fec,  at 
the  saddle  bow.  By  the^  time  King  William  raised  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  he  lost,  according  to  the  accounts  from 
his  own  side,  2,148  men  between  killed  and  wounded. 

High  honours  were  conferred  upon  him  by  King  James; 
and  these  honours  were  acknowledged  by  the  English  ;  for 
in  the  treaty  of  Limerick  he  was  styled  Earl  of  Lucan. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  narrowmindedness  of  St.  Ruth, 
the  brave  Frenchman  in  command,  the  result  would 
have  been  very  diflferent.  St.  Ruth,  imprudently,  but  like 
a  soldier  who  measures  his  enemies  and  knows  his  men, 
kept  his  plans  for  the  engagement  to  himself;  but  being 
killed  early  in  the  battle,  he  left  an  army  without  a  head. 
Sarsfield  had  no  special  orders, — it  was  impossible  on  such 
an  emergency  to  reconstruct  a  plan  of  engagement,  and 
the  battle  was  lost.  Yet  to  no  braver  man  than  to  St. 
Ruth,  could  the  French  king  of  that  day  have  entrusted  a 
command. 

When  Sarsfield  landed  at  Brest,  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  19,054  Irishmen,  then  expatriated,  he  was  appointed 
by  King  James  to  the  command  of  the  second  troop  of 
**  Irish  Horse  Guards  ;''  and  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  addressed  letters  to  those  in  power  in  Eng- 
land, showing  the  displeasure  of  the  French  monarch  **  that 
the  articles  of  the  Capitulation  of  Limerick  had  not  been 
duly  performed  ;  and  requiring  that  the  delay  in  so  doing 
should  be  immediately  removed.  In  1692  he  was  ordered 
to  join  the  French  army  in  Flanders; — having  then  the 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  next  year  he  fell  gloriously,  heading  a  French 
division,  at  the  battle  of  Landen ; — with  his  last  breath 
exclaiming,  as  the  heart's  blood  flowed  fast,  and  life  ebbed 
uway,  *'  Oh  !  that  this  were  for  Ireland  I"  We  regret  that 
by  a  strange  contrast  this  honoured  name  should  have 
been  disagreeably  mixed  up  with  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi. 

In  our  inability  to  enter  into  further  details  we  can  only 
add  that  our  author's  sketches  of  the  following  are  parti- 
cularly commendable: — Lord  Trimbleston  and  the  Barne- 
wall  family,  vol.  I,  p.  117  to  124.  The  Earl  of  Abercorn 
and  the  princely  family  of  Hamilton  who  claim  descent 
from  Bernard,  of  the  blood-royal  of  Saxony,  kinsman  of 
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JloUa  the  great  duke  of  Normandy  :  p.  179  to  196: — Lord 
]3itnsaii3^  and  the  Plunketts,  p.  219  to  225 :— the  O'SuI- 
livans,  p.  260  to  269 :— Purcells  p.  272  to  278— Geopihegans 
p.  296  to  807:— Hurleys,  p.  321  to  327 :— Nettervilles,  p. 
330  to  333:— O'Bryans  p.  352  to  362 :— Lysaghts  p.  373 
to  378:~Tyrrells  393  to  399:— Roche  81-7:  — OTerrals 
406  to  413:— D'Altons  p.  418  to  427.  Aikl  here  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment,  out  of  respect  to  the  gifted  author, 
who  has  placed  this  rich  list  before  us,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  also  belongs  to  those  noble  families  who  came  to 
Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.  The 
first  of  the  family  who  came  to  England  fled  from  France, 
as  tradition  asserts,  in  consequence  of  having  secretly 
married  the  daughter  of  Louis  king  of  France.  The 
family  early  obtained  large  possessions  in  Ireland,  and 
founded  and  enriched  many  religious  houses.  In  the 
army  of  James  the  name  figures  creditably ;  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  it  is  said  they  raised  a  considerable  body  of 
horse  for  his  service.  The  different  attainders  include 
many  of  the  name ;  and  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe 
their  descendants  will  be  recognized.  The  records  of 
Vienna  will  bear  witness — were  it  required — by  Maria 
Theresa,  how  high  the  **  Chevalier  D' Alton"  was  thought 
of,  and  how  his  families*  antecedents  were  recognized  as  a 
*'  very  ancient  stock  in  Ireland.*' 

In  vol.  II,  let  us  call  the  same  attention  to  the  families  of 
Fagan  pp.  16,  &c.  and  331  &c.  Taffe's  p.  48  to  53:— 
O'Tooles  63  to  68  :— Macarthy's  p.  96  to  106  and  115  to 
120:— Fitzpatrick  p.  120  to  128:— McDonnell  p  171  to 
171:— Mc.Guire  p.  176  to  183:— O'Donnell,  (as  more 
especially  interesting)  p.  183  to  200  :— Dillon  p.  243  to  255  : 
—Mc.Dermot  p.  273  to  279:— Browne  317  to  323:— 
Goold  p.  335  to  339:— McQuillan  (very  interesting^)  p. 
356  to  360: — O'Cahane  (yet  more  interesting)  p.  361  to 
369:— Lacy  p.  386  to  394 :— Esmonde  p.  395  to  399:— 
Fitz  Gerald  p.  418  to  425:— Eustace  p.  404  to  450:  — 
VVogan  p.  450  to  454  : — Hussey  p.  457  to  462: — Nugent  p. 
470  to  477:— O'Mahony  p.  499  to  504 :— Corny  p.  540  to 
547:— Shauley  p.  547  to  553 :— O'Mulloy  p  554  to  557:  — 
Grace,  from  the  great  Norman  Raymond,  p.  565  to  569 : 
— Gafuey,  (historic  and  graphic)  p.  585  to  590 : — Mac 
Mahon  p.  594  to  600 :— O'More  p.  606  to  612:— O'Neill 
p  625  to  636  (and  in  other  parts  of  the  work): — O'Keeffe 
p.  643  to  648:— O'Donovun  p.  709  to  721:— Mac  Elligott 
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p.  736  to  742:— O'Reilly  p.  746  to  753  :— with  that  of  St. 
lluTii  p,  781,  &c. :— and  three  of  the  Ghevers'  family  p. 
785,  &Q. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


I. —  Undercurrents  Overlooked.  By  the  Author  of  •'Flemish  In- 
teriors." '*ReaHties  of  Paris  Life,''  &(;.  in  two  vols.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street,   1860. 

Were  '^  Undercurrents  Overlooked"  not  written  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  it  is  able  to  offer  a  remedy  for  the 
deep-lying  evils  it  brings  to  light,  it  would  be  worse  than 
a  useless  book.  Since  out  of  motives  of  mere  curiosity 
we  have  no  right  to  break  up  the  surface  of  society,  in 
order  to  trace  out  the  undercurrents  of  evil,  or  to  lay  bare 
to  the  public  gaze  the  hidden  sources  of  corruption.  We 
offend  against  charity,  if,  without  sufficient  reason,  we 
make  known  the  faults  of  our  neighbours,  and  against 
patriotism  if  we  lessen,  to  no  purpose,  the  reputation  of  our 
country.  Not  to  gratify  a  senseless  curiosity,  not  to  while 
Jiway  the  idle  hour  of  a  casual  reader,  but  from  a  deep 
sense  of  the  duty,  which  an  English  Catholic,  more  espe- 
cially if  a  convert,  owes  to  his  Protestant  countrymen,  the 
author  of  '*  Undercurrents"  has  undertaken  the  by  no 
means  grateful  task  of  showing  to  Englishmen  the  faults  of 
their  country  and  to  Protestants  the  helplessness  of  their 
various  religions,  established  or  otherwise,  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  grave  social  evils  of  our  common  country. 
To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  catch  a  reflex  of  the 
national  character,  so  as  to  satisfy  by  its  distinctness  the 
understanding,  without  wounding  by  its  truthfulness  the 
self-love  of  the  susceptible  reader,  was  the  object  the  author 
had  in  view,  in  writhig  *'  Undercurrents  Overlooked".  The 
graphic  and  graceful  ease  of  its  style,  the  utter  absence  of 
all   *'  priggishness,"   nay,   a  liveliness   which   sometimes 
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borders  on  the  grotesque,  but  which  on  proper  occasions, 
but  not  oftener,  is  succeeded  by  a  gravity  becoming  the 
subject,  or  by  an  eloquent  outburst  of  indignation  or  pity, 
too  real  in  its  expression  to  be  assumed,  combine  to  make 
**  Undercurrents''  a  most  readable  book.  No  work  of 
the  kind  would  have  been  more  popular  with  the  reading 
public  of  England,  were  it  not  that  Catholic  institutions 
and  Catholic  charity,  and  the  presence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  itself,  were  suggested,  rather  than  shown  to  be 
the  sole  effectual  remedy  for  the  social  disorders  and  neg- 
lect under  which  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  labour,  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  and  mining  districts  of  the 
country.  Agricultural  life,  we  may  also  remark,  is  not 
{yqq'  from  reproach.  The  ^  overcrowded  state  of  the 
labourers'  cottages  is  productive  of  evils  as  great  as  are  to 
be  found  in  cities,  and  loudly  calls  for  redress.  The 
suggested  remedy  to  the  practical  heathenism,  which 
is  so  rapidly  undermining  the  ground- work  of  society, 
is  however  the  stumbling-block  to  Protestant  criticism. 
The  contrast  set  up  between  the  successful  working  of 
Catholic  institutions  among  the  labouring  classes  of  Paris, 
and  the  failure  of  Protestantism  in  its  relations  with  the 
poor  in  England,  is  the  motive  for  the  unconcealed  hos- 
tility of  the  great  *'  autocrat  of  the  book-trade,"  who  has 
so  recently  been  hauled  over  the  coals  in  the  **  Guardian" 
and  elsewhere,  for  his  stupid  system  of  nonconformist 
favouritism,  as  well  as  the  cause  for  the  indignation  of 
many  an  illiberal  Protestant  critic.  Hinc  illse  lacrymse, 
hence  the  crocodile  tears  of  the  **  Saturday  Review,"  with 
which,  in  maiden  bashfulness,  it  deplored  that  the  au- 
thor of  "  Undercurrents  Overlooked"  should  so  far  have 
forgotten  the  proprieties  of  life,  as  to  have  plunged  into 
the  dens  of  London  iniquity,  and  instead  of  painting  these 
fearful  scenes  in  **  couleur  de  rose,"  should  have  preferred 
to  have  given  them  the  dark  and  inky  hue  of  real  life, 
thus  blotting  the  fair  evangelizing  fame  of  Protestantism. 
The  surmise  in  which  the  "  Saturday  Review"  indulges, 
that  these  scenes  of  real  life  were  borrowed  from  the  ima- 
gination, is  another  evidence  of  hasty  judgment,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  able  to  vouch  from  personal  knowledge  for  the 
graphic  truthfulness  of  the  life-like  descriptions  in  "  Un- 
dercurrents." For  we  ourselves  often  accompanied  the 
author  in  pilgrimages  to  the  *'  far  off'  East,"  or  witnessed 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor  endeavours  as  persevering  to 
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become  familiar  with  their  needs  and  with  the  sonrces  of 
their  misfortune  or  of  their  guilt.  How  much  truer  is  the 
knowledge  gathered  from  personal  contact,  how  much 
sounder  the  judgment  thus  acquired  by  the  author,  and  how 
much  more  valuable  such  an  opinion,  than  are  the  hasty 
conclusions  of  the  writer  in  the  "  Saturday  Review,''  who, 
closeted  in  his  study,  suffering,  if  we  may  hazard  a  guess, 
from  **  clerical  pique,  "  disputes  facts,  denies  deductions, 
and  is  content  to  let  the  poor  and  the  outcasts  of  society 
take  their  chance,  so  long  as  he  may  offer  up,  undisturbed 
by  such  writers  as  the  author  of  "Undercurrents,''  his 
grain  of  incense  to  the  national  and  established  Protes- 
tanism,  and  to  cry  out  at  appointed  times,  *'  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!" 

In  **  Undercurrents"  as  well  as  in  the  "  Realities  of 
Paris  Life,"  an  earlier  work  from  the  same  hand,  the 
author,  disregarding  "  Mrs.  Malaprop's"  intimation  that 
**  comparisons  are  odoriferous,"  has  drawn  striking  con- 
trasts between  the  poor  and  suffering  classes  of  Paris  and 
London,  between  the  social  state  of  the  two  countries,  and 
between  the  remedies  brought  to  bear  on  the  disorders  and 
the  corruption  which  prevail  alike  in  each  city.  The  writer 
shows  with  what  unwearying  perseverance  the  Catholic 
Church  has  borne  up  against  the  fearful  tide  of  unbelief, 
with  what  masterful  charity  she  has  endeavoured  to  over- 
whelm in  its  very  sources  the  degradation  and  guilt,  which 
have  ever  made  the  turbulent  masses  of  Paris  the  dread 
and  scourge  of  society  in  every  succeeding  revolution.  The 
religious  associations,  the  charitable  confraternities,  with 
the  hold  they  have  upon  the  suffering  classes  of  the  one 
country,  are  compared  with  the  Poor-law  arrangements  and 
the  Workhouse  system  of  the  other.  If  in  these  contrasts 
the  balance  should  somewhat  too  often,  for  our  self-love, 
incline  in  favour  of  Paris,  we  must  yet  remember  that  the 
social  and  religious  character  of  the  working  classes  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  these  comparisons.  It  would  be  a 
liardihood  of  patriotism  amounting,  indeed,  to  an  egregious 
national  vanity,  were  we  to  contend  that  the  social  and 
moral  disorders  of  the  poor,  which  religion  alone  knows 
how  to  heal,  were  better  treated  in  London  than  in  Paris. 

The  self-denying  ministers  of  charity,  the  living  fol- 
lowers of  the  poverty  of  Christ,  the  numerous  religious 
orders,  the  Brother  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Sister  of 
Charity,  the  conh'aternities  and  associations  for  visiting 
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tlie  poor,  iiistructino^  the  ignorant,  reclaiming  those  that 
have  gone  astryy,  are  means  of  grace  and  divine  instru- 
ments which  are  carrying  out  with  visible  success  the  work 
of  regeneration  in  J^aris  ;  but  where  in  London  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  such  labours  to  be  sought?  Is  the  munificence 
and  liberality  of  our  English  generosity,  which  fills  the 
columns  of  the  '*  Times'*  with  subscription  lists  and  splen- 
did donations,  as  often  as  the"  public  attention  is  aroused, 
and  its  aid  invoked  to  alleviate  some  crying  misery,  some 
portentous  evil,  or  some  h'^art-rending  case  of  distress,  to 
be  reckoned  as  an  equivalent  to  the  personal  charity,  to 
the  individual  superintendence  and  to  the  constant  daily 
visits,  which  men  and  women,  living  in  the  great  or  busy 
world  of  Paris,  find  time  and.  feel  it  their  duty  to  afford  to 
the  haunts  of  poverty  and  crime? 

We  manage  these  matters  differently  in  England,  and 
in  a  manner,  we  must  confess,  more  agreeable  to  the  sel- 
fishness of  our  nature.  Indeed,  we  know  of  the  poor  only 
by  hearsay,  and  we  do  charity  by  deputy.  We  pay  six 
millions  in  poor-rates,  and  never  care  to  enquire  how  that 
large  sum  is  spent,  and  what  are  its  re^^ults. 

*'  Can  we  imagine,'*  says  our  author,  "  a  picture  of  hu- 
man woe  more  sad,  more  depressing,  more  desperate  than 
that  we  meet  within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse  ?"  Is  it  not 
the  ultimate  degree  to  which  can  be  aggravated  the  afflic- 
tions of  pennry  ?  We  can  scarcely  enter  one  of  those  halF- 
prisons,  half  poor-houses,  without  exclaiming:  *' Surely 
pauperism  is  the  very  quintessence  of  poverty  V  And  we 
mentally  add,  **  Ought  these  things  to  be  so?  3Iust  the 
last  feeble  days  of  the  aged  and  destitute  poor  necessarily 
be  so  miserable  ?"  Those  who  have  visited  Catholic  insti- 
tutions and  dwelt  in  Catholic  countries,  can  boldly  answer, 
*'No!"  For  they  have  witnessed,  not  in  theory  alone, 
but  in  practice,  the  working  of  a  system  as  ancient  as  that 
Church  which  gave  it  birth,  and  can  testify  to  its  con- 
tinued efficiency  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  left  free 
to  act  upon  its  own  principle  of  love  and  charity,  and 
voluntary  service.  When  we  recal  the  hospitable  refuges 
of  Rome,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  of  Flanders,  of  France, 
of  every  spot  where  the  love  of  the  Church  has  planted  an 
asylum,  and  the  zeal  of  religious  orders  has  peopled  it ; 
when  we  recollect  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  place,  the 
generous  welcome  which  greets  the  inmates,  the  care  with 
which  they  are  tended,  the  attention  paid  to  their  spiritual 
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and  temporal  need,  the  active  sisters,  the  devoted  chap- 
lain, the  daily  mass,  the  open  chapel,  the  tranquil  walls 
adorned  with  holy  emblems  and  suggestive  pictures,  the 
atmosphere  of  kindness  and  charity  which  prevails  and 
influences  the  whole  community — we  ask  ourselves,  nay, 
we  ask  every  one,  if  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive 
a  more  striking  antithesis  than  that  which  this  description 
offers  to  the  parish  workhouse  !"  Again,  listen  to  what 
this  writer  says  on  the  favourable  contrast  which  the  pri- 
son offers  to  the  workhouse,  so  much  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  appear  that  the  pauper  is  a  greater  offender  in  the 
eyes  of  the  administrators  of  the  law  than  the  criminal. 
**  We  remember,"  says  the  author  of  '*  Undercurrents," 
'*  hearing  paupers  singing  litanies  over  the  wash-tub  at 
the  poor-house  of  La  Cambre,  at  Ixelles,  in  Belgium.  In 
England  we  should  be  less  surprised  to  hear  them  mutter- 
ing curses  against  the  overseers.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
already  stated  in  another  work  on  prisons,  that  on  the 
Continent  generally,  criminals  are  not  pampered  as  they 
are  in  England, — they  are  fed  as  ciiminals  should  be, 
wholesomely  and  sufficiently,  but  no  more ;  and  therefore 
doubtless  a  foreign  prison  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  an 
English  prison.  But  we  doubt  whether  an  English  work- 
house would  oppose  any  contrast  at  all  to  a  foreign  prison  ; 
we  rather  suspect  they  would  be  found  about  on  a  par.  In 
some  respects  the  workhouse  is  sl  prison,  but  it  presents 
perhaps  the  most  severe  form  of  prison  life — it  has  all  the 
severity,  without  any  of  the  discipline.  It  is  easy  to  ask 
why  distressed  persons  do  not  apply  to  the  workhouse? 
Who  would  enter  there,  if  they  could  help  it  ?  Are  not  the 
poor  deterred  in  every  possible  way,  and  besides,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  when — pressed  by  absolute  starvation— 
they  do  solicit  rehef,  how  often  do  they  obtain  it?  A 
great  English  writer  of  the  present  day  has  truly  said  : 
**  The  felon  is  the  predilect  object  of  public  charity  in 
England,  while  it  is  the  poor  who  claims  the  sympathy 
of  his  fellow-men  abroad." 

We  only  wish  that  those  writers  who  have  filled  Italian 
dungeons  with  fictitious  horrors,  would  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  workhouses  at  home ;  what  need  for  improve- 
ments, moral  and  physical,  would  they  not  discover:  what 
hardships,  what  cruelty,  what  injustice!  They  would  see 
men  whose  only  crime  is  their  poverty,  deprived  of  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  debarred  of  the  opportunity  of  wor- 
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shipping  God  according:  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
they  would  learn  that  children,  perhnps  the  orphan  children 
of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  their  country,  are  taught, 
in  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  revile  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
tliers.  Have  these  writers  of  the  press  no  eloquence  to  spare 
from  allep^ed  Italian  misdoings  for  an  abuse  mucli  nearer 
home — the  abuse  of  their  power  by  the  guardians  of  the 
})Oor  ?  When  the  religious  liberty  of  Catholic  paupers  is 
however  concerned,  why  is  tlie  voice  of  the  English  Press, 
so  outspoken  on  freedom  abroad,  so  completely  and  so 
universally  silent  ?  Before  England  preacliesa  crusade  of 
universal  liberty  abroad,  she  ought  at  least  to  be  just  to 
her  Catholic  subjects  at  home,  even  though  they  be 
paupers,  prisoners,  or  workhouse  children. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  **  Undercurrents  Overlooked,**  we 
have  been  obliged  from  want  of  space  to  confine  our 
remarks  to  one  aspect  of  the  work,  and  chiefly  limit  our 
attention  to  the  chapter  on  Workhouses  and  Municipal 
Relief.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add,  that  in  the  two 
volumes  there  are  many  chapters  of  equal  interest.  In 
the  first  chapter,  the  author  carefully  examines  into  the 
*'  social  condition  of  the  lower  orders/'  and  remarks  upon 
the  general  deterioration  of  their  morals,  and  especially 
on  the  cruelty  so  often  now-a-days  practised  by  parents 
towards  their  children.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wakley,  the 
coroner,  is  then  quoted  as  trustworthy  evidence  on  this 
subject,  to  prove  the  alarming  increase  of  child-murder. 
"  I  again  say,**  repeats  the  Coronor,  ''  that  I  believe  there 
are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  murdered  children  in  the 
grave-yards  of  this  metropolis  alone.'*  **  Here  is  a  pretty 
state  of  things,'*  he  adds,  '*  and  it  is  the  same,  I  believe,  all 
over  the  kingdom." 

The  writer  then  enters  into  some  recent  statistics  on 
drunkenness.  **  No  fewer  than  85,472  persons  were  charged 
last  year  with  drunkenness,  and  of  these  nearly  52,000 
were  convicted.**  And  then  proceeds  to  show  how  much 
more  common  this  vice  has  become  in  women  than  for- 
merly. After  some  interesting  observations  on  the  tyranny 
of  middle-class  employers,  and  on  the  deplorable  condition 
of  factory  children,  the  writer  next  describes  the  dweHinixs 
of  the  poor  in  the  close  and  crowded  alleys  and  courts — the 
miserable  and  unwholesome  room,  with  its  numerous  oc- 
cupants, the  roofless  irarrets,  the  cellar  with  its  dampness, 
the  yard  with  its  effluvia;  these  wretched  and  crowded 
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dwelling-places,  not  only  destroy  the  health,  but  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  oc- 
cupying the  **  2,208  rooms,  which  Dr.  Letheby  visited  offi- 
cially in  1857,  was  5,791,  composing  1,576  families." 
**  One  house,'*  Dr.  Letheby  more  especially  mentions,  **  in 
which  reside  forty-eight  men,  seventy- three  women,  and 
fifty  children. *'  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details, 
**  I  consider  it  my  bounden  duty,*'  Dr.  Letheby  concludes, 
"  not  to  mask  these  fearful  facts,  not  only  because  this 
state  of  things  perpetuates  fever  and  organise  disorder,  but 
also  because  it  developss  a  moral  pestilence  far  more  fright- 
ful, and  prepares  for  society  a  generation  of  men  deprived 
of  every  instinct  of  morality,  and  ready  to  commit  every 
outrage  which  misery  and  degradation  can  inspire. '^ 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,"  observes  our  au- 
thor, in  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter,  *^that  it  is  now 
some  years  since  model  lodging-houses,  supplying  many 
comforts  to  the  poor,  were  established  in  Rome  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Pope." 

The  second  and  third  chapters  contrast  in  vivid  colours 
the  *'  London  Sabbath,"  vf\i\\  the  Continental  Sunday. 
The  subject  and  its  treatment  we  are  sure  will  at  once 
arrest  the  attention  of  all  readers.  We  need  only  observe 
that  in  the  latter  chapter  the  religious  associations  of  Paris, 
such  as  the  **  Oeuvre  de  la  Sainte  Famille,"  are  described 
by  one  who  evidently  is  familiar  with  their  working,  and  that 
the  characters  and  religious  activity  of  such  holy  men  as  P. 
Milleroit  and  Monseigneur  de  Segur,  are  depicted  with 
the  detailed  and  graphic  power  of  a  keen  appreciation.  The 
two  next  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  pastimes  of  the 
people  in  Paris  and  London.  We  only  regret  we  have  not 
space  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  amusing  and 
characteristic  differences  which  are  so  well  portrayed.  The 
chapter  which  follows,  on  Workhouses  and  Municipal 
JFlelief,  we  have  already  noticed ;  then  comes  an  important 
chapter  on  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums,  full  of  interest  and 
of  curious  and  instructive  matter.  These  singular  and 
able  sketches  of  many  things,  both  in  Paris  and  London,  of 
which  we  were  ignorant,  and  of  some  with  which  we  were 
before  familiar,  and  in  which,  after  this  perusal,  our  in- 
terest is  agreeably  increased,  conclude  with  a  chapter,^ on 
Preaching  in  England  and  France.  The  characteristics 
of  the  giftel  Dominican,  Pere  Lu^ordaire,  are  brought  out 
with  great  exactness,  and  the  requisites  of  a  good  preacher 
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nro  well  ilhistrated  by  P.  Felix,  P.  Reciilon,  and 
other  French  popular  orators,  and  in  England  by  that 
**  master  at  once  of  eloquence  and  knowledge,  Cardinal 
Wiseman." 


II — May  Templeton:  A  tale  of  Faith  and  Love.  Revised  and 
E«lited  by  the  Author  of  "  Eastern  Hospitals  and  English 
Nurses.'' 

There  is  too  great  a  dearth  of  English  Catholic  novelists, 
to  allow  of  any  severe  criticism  on  the  few  good  works  of 
fiction  we  can  truly  call  our  own.  Of  Catholic  light  litera- 
ture, may  be  said  most  correctly,  that  it  is  essentially 
**  slow."  Praise  then  and  thanks  be  to  those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  infuse  a  little  life  into  us  by  any  effort  of  their 
imagination;  who  have  struggled  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, to  keep  on  a  par  with  the  story-tellers  of  the  day. 
**  May  Templeton"  is  evidently  a  first  effort;  its  very 
freshness  is  its  characteristic  beauty.  There  is  a  world  of 
the  geiuiine,  warm,  true  feeling,  that  gushes  from  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  pen.  In  the  composition  of  the  story,  we 
cannot  overlook  many  faults — irregularity  and  uncon- 
nectedness: — transitions  from  one  scene  to  another,  i'ar 
too  frequent  and  abrupt.  But  several  of  the  characters 
are  well  drawn,  the  conversations  sensible  and  well  sus- 
tained ;  and,  what  is  better  still,  our  interest  in  the  heroine 
is  kept  up  very  unfiaggingly.  In  her  pictures  of  life  in 
various  classes,  she  has  succeeded  admirably.  In  particu- 
lar, we  refer  to  the  professional  life  through  which  May 
Templeton  passes.     Her  appearance  as 

•'  A  hired  singer  !  in  a  London  ball-room^earuing  her  mother's 
bread  I 

"  The  feelinw  of  degradation  subsided.  The  demon,  pride,  fled, 
scared  and  defeated,  from  her  heart,  as  with  a  smile,  she  arose, — 
crossed  the  crowded  room  unescorted,  and,  with  child-like  grace, 
took  her  seat  at  the  instrument,  pressing  softly  to  her  bosom  an  Image 
ever  iianging  concealed  there.  May  was  no  longer  alone  —  no 
longer  foigotteni  She  spoke  and  was  replied  to  in  accents  gofter 
and  yet  more  distinct  than  any  near  her.  She  listened  and  was 
listened  to  by  an  untiring  ear ;  '  she  loved  and  was  beloved  again  !  ' 
The  lowliness — the  cold  neglect — the  impertinent  curiosity — were 
all  forgotten,  ere  the  first  notes  of  her  voice  sent  a  hush  through  the 
apartments,  and  every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  piano,  while  the 
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nonversation  subsided  into  a  lulled  whispered  enquiring  of '  Who  is 
she? — professional! — jou  don't  say  so! — I  should  never  have 
thought  it ! — Wliatau  uncommon-looking  face  !' 


n  5> 


The  deep  pathos  and  i'eelin^  of  the  author's  mind  come 
out  touchingly  in  the  last  scenes  between  May  and  her 
brother  Algernon.  She  is  watching  the  Httle  fellow  through 
his  last  night  on  earth. 

"To  please  him  she  went  to  open  it,  (tlie  window)  while  the 
other  watcher  beside  Algie's  bed  unfolded  his  wings.  The  stars 
shone  lustrously  enough  outside,  but  May  saw  them  not.  She 
returned  swiftly  to  the  bed,  though  not  swiftly  enougli,  for  Algernon 
was  gasping — struggling  for  breath — his  hands  clenching  the  bed- 
clothes— every  feature  convulsed  with  agony.  Seek  not — wish  not 
— ask  not  to  retain  him  here. — *  Suffer  my  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  nor  attempt  by  one  wild  prayer  to  keep  them  from  my 
bosom.'  So  spake  a  voice  to  her  soul.  A  voice  well-known  and 
well-beloved,  for  the  sheep  never  mistake  His  voice  ;  and,  though 
in   broken    trembling    tones,    she    hastened   to   obey.     The    angel 

watchers   knelt   beside   her.     •  Go  forth,   O  Christian  soul 

may    thy   place    be    this  day    in    peace,    and    thy 

abode  in  Holy  Zion ;'  but  the  child's  agony  ceased  not.  It  was 
fearful  to  behold  ;  he  moaned  with  pain  ;  while  the  glazed  eyeballs, 
a  moment  before  almost  unearthly  in  their  beauty,  appeared  to 
start  from  the  socket.  Wiiat  could  mother's  or  sister's  love  avail 
now,  when  even  prayer  seemed  baffled  beneath  the  power  of  sin's 
last  dread  enemy — and  yet,  must  he  part  from  her  thus  ?  That 
were  surely  too  terrible. 

"  The  boy's  last  chanted  words  that  Eastor  morning  flew  to 
May's  lips,  and,  unknown  to  herself,  found  utterance :  *  Agnus 
Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi  ;  dona  nobis  pacem — pacem— dona 
nobis  pacem.'  It  was  over — the  struggle  and  the  agony.  Algernon 
started  up  ;  the  voice  was  ringing  as  of  old  ;  *  O  May,  how  bright 
it  is !  The  sun  is  rising.  See,  May,  see — my  pain  is  gone.  0 
May,  how  beautiful  1  how  glorious  !  Look,  May — look — look — 
lookr 

••  Iler  eyes  followed  involuntarily  the  direction  of  the  small  up- 
lifted hand,  but  nothing  was  visible.  The  morn  was  quite  dark, 
except  from  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  candle  in  the  distance.  She 
turned  back  to  soothe  Algie  and  hush  him  to  rest.  The  child's 
sudden  movement  had  deceived  her;  but  he  was  no  longer  there  — 
hushmg  no  longer  needed.  Her*  singing  bird  '  had  flown  home; 
only  its  pretty  fragile  cage  lay  on  the  pillow.  The  small  ten  years 
captive  had  gone  to  learn  a  new  *  Agnus  Dei,'  in  the  choir  whose 
song  is  never  ended,  and  yet  never  weary,  and  to  help  to  wave  the 
thuribles  of  undying  incense  before  the  altar  of  the  Eternal  Easter, 
among  the  acolytes  who  serve  the  perpetual  High  Mass  up  there. 
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•*  May  shod  no  tears.  The  smile  on  the  parted  lips  forbad©  all 
weeping.  *  I  in  patri4,'  '  thou  in  exile,'  was  their  language  now-' 
mute,  yet  positive." 

"  May  Templeton''  may  be  placed  in  any  young  per- 
son's hand  with  safety,  and  may  be  read  by  all  with 
profit.  The  higher  and  nobler  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  are  brought  into  play,  whilst  vice  is  ])laced  in  a 
truly  abhorrent  light.  "  Nicely  written  "  is  what  can  with 
truth  be  said  of  it  as  a  whole ;  and  though  the  author  does 
not  compete  with  an  Edgworth  or  an  Austen,  she  has  the 
promise  of  being  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scanty  number 
of  Catholic  novelists  ;  and,  in  launching  on  the  world  her 
maiden  efforts  under  such  favourable  auspices,  she  baa 
shown  what  may  and  ought  to  be  done  for  the  English 
Catholic  library  of  fiction  and  romance. 


IIT. —  The  United  Irishmen;  their  Lives  and  Times.     By  Richard  B. 
Madden.     Third  Series.     London  :  Dolman,  1860. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  earlier  series  of  this 
work ;  the  volume  before  us  contains  the  lives  of  the  two 
Emmetts  and  Dr.  McNevin,  with  a  quantity  of  miscella- 
neous information,  bearing  upon  the  character  of  these 
brave,  unhappy  men,  and  upon  the  wretched  history  of  the 
times  they  lived  in.  To  this,  the  second  edition,  have 
been  added  various  papers,  more  or  less  valuable,  but  all 
authentic,  since  they  were  derived  from  tiie  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
in  many  respects  the  superior  man.  His  conduct  during 
the  rebellion  was  characterized  by  prudence  as  well  as 
courage;  he  saw  the  moment  when  the  enterprise  of  the 
**  United  Irishmen"  became  hopeless,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  terms  with  government  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  in  so  doing  he  acted  with  sagacity  and  good 
faith;  that  government  did  not  keep  faith  with  him,  is  to 
say  only  that  it  was  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  result  of  the  unfair  dealing  used  to  him 
by  the  English  government,  (which  found  some  excuse,  we 
must  admit,  in  the  bad  feeling  of  the  American  minister,) 
was,  that  he  and  others  spent  four  years  in  prison  before 
the  commencement  of  their  exile  to  America,  if  exile  it 
can  be  called  ;  certainly  the  banishment.from  their  country 
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was  an  occasion  of  deep  pain  to  men  who  held  a  good 
position  there,  and  passionately  loved  it,  and  who  were  to 
leave  behind  them  dear  friends  whom  they  were  never  to 
see  again;  still  America  afforded  to  most  of  them  a  hap[)y 
and  prosperons  hfe ; — to  Emmett  especially.  He  went  to 
the  bar,  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  reared  a  large 
family  in  honour,  and  died  amidst  the  universal  regrets  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  leaving  such  a  name  for  worth,  talent, 
and  usefulness,  as  might  well  make  England  blush  that 
she  should  thus  have  driven  such  a  man — and,  alas  !  many 
as  good  as  he — from  her  shores,  by  her  fanatical  mis- 
goVernment.  In  America  Dr.  McNevin  also  found 
shelter.  His  career  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Thomas 
Emmett ;  they  were  united  in  Ireland  in  the  same  society, 
shared  the  same  imprisonment,  and  cementing  their  friend* 
ship  in  America  by  an  alliance  between  the  iamilies,  they 
rose  together  in  an  honourable  career,  and  in  the  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  them.  Kobert  Emmett,  the  younger  of 
the  two  brothers,  came,  as  is  well  known,  to  a  sadder  end. 
His  youth  and  talents,  the  gentleness  of  his  character  and 
purity  of  his  motives,  above  all,  the  devoted  love  which 
has  thrown  a  kind  of  halo  around  him,  all  these  have 
caused  his  memory  to  be  held  in  regretful  veneration. 
Yet,  in  truth,  he  deserved  his  fate;  he  took  up  the  project 
of  insurrection  without  reasonable  ground  of  hope,  carried 
it  on  without  prudence,  and  had  so  little  command  of  the 
men  he  had  ventured  to  call  into  action,  that  short  as  was 
the  street  row,  for  it  was  little  more,  in  which  the  insurrec- 
tion terminated,  it  was  disgraced  b3^  causeless  and  cruel 
murder.  'Nor  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  blame  thrown  upon 
government  for  having  suffered  the  conspirators  to  bring 
their  plans  to  an  issue  in  order  to  quash  them  more  deci- 
sively. There  are  abundant  proofs,  even  in  the  volume 
before  us,  that  these  unhnppy  men  knew  that  government 
had  information  of  their  designs  ;  that  they  were  not  only 
dogged  by  spies,  but  betrayed  by  their  own  friends,  both 
in  Erance  and  Ireland.  They  could  not,  then,  complain 
that  they  were  **  led  on"  by  a  false  security  ;  nor,  consider- 
ing that  their  object  was  to  bring  the  foreign  enemy  into 
the  land,  could  they  reasonably  expect  much  indulgence 
after  their  iailure.  Their  true  excuse  is  in  that  wretched 
state  of  things  in  Ireland  which  drove  men  desperate  ; 
**  the  free  quarters,  the  house  burnings,  the  tortures,  and 
the  military  executions,''  which  Thomas  Emmett  alleged 
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— nncontradicted-^before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  total  suspension  of  the  constitution, 
the  whole  Catholic  population  living  subject  to  the  direst 
and  most  insulting  penalties,  while  all  alike  were  liable  to 
the  supervision  of  spies  and  informers,  to  secret  illegal 
imprisonments  ;  in  short,  subjected  to  a  system  of  cruel  and 
crafty  despotism,  which  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed 
in  iniquity.  Herein  is  the  excuse  of  the  **  United  Irish- 
men ;"  the  means  they  would  have  used  cannot  be  justified. 
But  no  one  can  remember  what  men  they  were,  how 
pure  their  motives,  and  how  great  their  provocations, 
without  desiring  that  they  should  receive  justice  from 
posterity.  .  We  sympathise,  then,  in  the  feelings  of  Dr. 
Madden,  but  we  cannot  praise  the  execution  of  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  His  materials  are  jumbled 
together  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  the  narrative  is  obscure 
and  wordy,  and  with  so  little  arrangement  that  often  the 
same  facts,  in  the  very  same  words,  are  two  or  three 
times  repeated.  If  the  "  Lives  of  United  Irishmen"  is 
ever  to  become  a  popular  w^ork,  it  must  in  some  subse- 
quent edition  undergo  great  alterations. 


IV.  —  Third  Report  of  the  Inspector  appointed  to  visit  the  Reformatory 
Schools  of  Great  Britain.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  London:  Eyre  and  Spot- 
tiswood.     1860. 

The  system  of  Heformatory  Schools  is  one  of  great 
interest.  It  was  a  noble  experiment  to  rescue  our  youth- 
ful offenders  from  a  life  of  crime,  and  all  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  results  of  that  experiment.  The 
movement  was  conducted  on  those  principles  which  alone 
are  truly  national,  that  the  religious  influence  wliich  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  criminal,  with  a  view  to 
his  reformation,  should  be  that  in  which  he  was  taught 
when  young  to  regard  as  true.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
system  of  freedom  and  equality  of  all  religions  in  such  a 
work,  might  be  thought  to  be  self-evident:  and  so  indeed 
it  is  ;  but  in  most  of  our  prisons  we  leave  it  to  the  courage 
of  the  prisoner  to  ask  for  any  Minister  of  Religion  except 
the  Chuich  of  England  Chaplain.  The  very  one  there- 
fore who  requires  to  be  met  half-way,  and  more  than  hnlf- 
way,  and  who  needs  religious  influence  most,  is  not  pro- 
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vided  with  spiritual  help:  for  the  interference  of  a,u 
official,  representing  a  religion  that  is  not  the  prisoner's, 
either  the  instrument  of  an  unfair  proselytism,  or  tlie 
temptation  to  a  conscience-searing  hypocrisy,  does  not 
deserve  the  name. 

In  the  Reformatory  School  the  young  criminal  is  en- 
trusted entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  of  his  own  religion. 
Catholics  have  happily  been  by  no  means  behind  hand  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  powerful  means  of  doing  good 
afforded  by  the  Reformatory  Acts ;  and  we  are  therefore 
much  interested  in  the  Report  of  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor of  these  establishments.  We  extract  from  this,  the 
**  Third  Report,''  such  portions  as  concern  Catholic 
Reformatories,  thinking  that  these  details  must  interest 
our  readers. 


Inmates. 

Offlcera.                Industrial. 

Profit.                  Loss. 

Treasury  allowance. 

BOYS. 

£.             8.      d.         £.        8. 

d.                  £.           8.          d. 

Brook  Green  ...       77... 

7... 68  12 

0  ...1.350  14     2 

Market    Weigh-  )  -.  10 
toil J  ^^^••• 

13 15  19 

8  ...1,933    4    3 

Mount  St.  Ber-  )  ogg 
nards           ..   ) 

23.. .378     6     3 

...5,337     7     6 

Girls. 

Arno's      Court,  \,.„ 
Bristol         ...J^^'^-- 

13.. .278  19     2 

...1,920    4     0 

Dalbeth          ...       14... 

5...     4  18  10 

...    165  15     0 

Nett  cost  per  h-ad 

Weekly              Weekly 

of  maintenance. 

food.                clothing. 

£.        8.          d. 

8.      d.               8.        d. 

Brook  Green 

21  19     6  ... 

,  2     6     ...  0     6 

Market  Weighton     ... 

17     6  10  ... 

2     0     ...   1     3 

Mount  St.  Bernard's 

14  18     6  ... 

3     4     ...   1     3 

Arno's  Court 

10     0     0  ... 

,  1  10     ...  0     4J 

Dalbeth          

30     5     9  ... 

2  10     ...  0  Hi 

Average  through    Engli 

^.  (bojs...l9     5     7  ... 
'"^     gi/ls...l5     6  10  ... 

2     64 
,  2     6 

Brook  Green  has  £135  2s.  3d.  additional  expense   for  rent 
Arno's  Court  has  an  entry  of  £902  8s.  for  building. 


and 


During  the  year  one  Catholic  Reformatory  has  been 
closed : — 


"  the  Catholic  Girls'  Reformatory  at  Beauchamp  Lodge^  Ilam- 
mersmitli,  (the  Convent  of  tlie  Good  Shepherd,)  certified  June  22, 
1857.     This  school  was  opened  to  receive  young  Catholic  female 
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offenders  from  London  and  the  vicinity.  It  was  supposed  that 
these  would  be  very  numerous.  Their  numbers,  however,  proved 
to  be  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  and  ample  accommo- 
<lation  existing  at  Arno's  Court,  the  19  inmates  of  Beauchamp 
Lodge  were  transferred  thither,  and  the  certificate  resigned  in 
May." — Report,  p.  7. 

And  a  new  Reformatory  has  been  opened,  at  Westliorn 
Mills,  Parkhead  Glasgow. 

"It  promises,  in  its  situation,  and  tlie  extent  and  capabilities  of 
the  buildings,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  ability  of  its  chief  mai)af:^or, 
Mr.  Robertson,  to  be  a  very  useful  estabiiahment.  By  the  3  st 
December  2Q  boys  had  been  received  into  it." — lb.  p.  58. 

TheTollowing  are  Mr.  Sydney  Turner's  Reports  of  the 
Catholic  Reformatories. 

"  Catholic  Reformatory  for  Boys,  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith. 
Inspected  December  15,  1859. 

♦•  The  limited  extent  of  ground  attached  to  this  school,  allowing 
only  of  a  small  garden,  entails  many  disadvantages  on  its  managers. 
The  workshops  (tailors'  and  shoemakers')  appear,  however,  to  be 
carried  on  more  effectively  than  at  the  period  of  ray  former  visit. 
The  appearance  and  manner  of  the  boys  show  their  want  of  more 
means  of  physical  exercise  and  training.  Great  attention  is  paid, 
liowever,  to  their  religious  and  general  instruction,  and  tliey  are 
fairly  healthy,  managed  with  much  kindness,  and  seem  orderly 
and  cheerful.  Considering  the  disadvantage  which  the  '  Brothers* 
who  superintend  them  labour  under  in  being  mostly  foreigners,  tho 
quiet* successful  progress  of  the  school  may  fairly  encourage  its 
promoters." — lb.  p.  42. 

*'  Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory  at  Market  Weighton.  In- 
spected November  23,  1859. 

"This  institution  has  largely  increased  in  the  number  of  inmates, 
tlie  average  for  the  year  being  118,  and  the  number  at  the  date  of 
my  first  visit,  being  131.  Only  one  case  of  absconding  had  occur- 
red during  the  year.  Tlie  land  is  improving  under  careful  culti- 
vation. Tlie  discipline  of  the  establishment,  the  convenience  and 
good  arrangement  of  the  premises,  are  very  marked.  The  boys 
have  generally  a  cheerful  and  healthy  appearance.  A  very  effec- 
tive band  has  been  formed  from  among  the  boys,  and  provides  a 
useful  means  of  encouragement.  The  boys  attend  prayers  in  t'se 
chapel  daily  ;  a  small  'section  of  honour'  contains  16  boys,  the 
director  making  this  distinction  essentially  a  prize  for  tlie  most 
trustworthy.  There  are  only  two  cells,  and  those  are  not  very 
frequently  used,  a  variety  of  other  penalties  for  misconduct  being 
resorted  to  instead,  such  as  extra  drill,  shortened  diet,  and  corpo- 
ral punishment.     The  reports  of  all  faults  and  offences  are  made 
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on  Sunday,  but  the  punishment  then  assigned  is  carried  out  on  the 
Monday.  Corporal  chastisement  is  only  inflicted  by  the  prefect  or 
superintendent  of  discipline.'' — lb.  p.  54. 

"  Tlie  Catliolic  Reformatory  of  St.  Bernard's  Abbey,  Whitwick, 
near  Louihboro'.     Inspected  November  12-14,  1859. 

"  Tiiis  very  important  establishment  has  encountered  very  serious 
difficulties,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  very  great  anxiety  during 
the  past  year,  arising  mainly  from  the  misconduct  and  inefficiency 
of  several  of  the  *  Brothers,' i.e.,  the  officers  charged  more  imme- 
diately with  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  the  boys.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  place  these  officers  on  a  better  footing,  and  so 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  both  a  superior  class  of  men  and  more 
of  them.  It  would  be  improper  to  speak  of  these  arrangements 
more  definitely  at  present.  Pending  the  reorganization  of  the  staff 
of  superintendents  and  teachers,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  stop 
the  further  admission  of  boys,  so  as'  to  reduce  the  number  of 
inmates,  and  facilitate  the  necessary  changes.  Some  part  of  the 
present  difficulty,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  institution  having  been 
too  rapidly  increased.  The  admissions  in  the  first  two  years 
amounted  to  above  250  ;  a  serious  strain  on  a  new  and  still  imperfect- 
ly organized  establishment,  the  cost  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  so 
large  a  number  pressing  also  heavily  on  its  resources.  But  a  more 
active  cause  was  the  retirement  of  the  founder  of  the  reformatory, 
Dr.  Burder,  from  his  position  as  superior  of  the  abbey.  The  com- 
munity of  St.  Bernard's  have  no  doubt  done  their  best  to  meet  the 
demands  which  the  reformatory  has  made  upon  them,  and  have 
shown  great  readiness  in  adopting  the  measures  that  seemed  likely 
to  be  a'lvantageous  ;  but  the  still  recent  origin  and  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  institution  require  the  combination  of  great  experience 
and  ability,  with  that  influence  over  others,  and  still  more  that  zeal 
and  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  work,  which  Dr.  Burder  possessed, 
to  ensure  its  successful  management.  The  discipline  of  the  boys 
and  their  out  door  work  are  now  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  I  trust  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
encountered  may  be  successfully  met.  In  many  points  the  Cister- 
cian order,  making,  as  it  does,  the  industrial  employment  of  its 
members  so  marked  a  feature  of  its  rule,  appears  eminently  quali- 
fied for  undertaking  a  reformatory.  A  number  and  variety  of 
industrial  teachers,  combining  religious  influence  with  a  laborious 
example,  would  seem  to  be  at  once  secured.  The  situation  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Bernard's  is  very  healthful  and  remote  from  any  con- 
siderable town  or  village;  and  the  extent  of  land,  requiring  and 
likely  to  repay  assiduous  cultivation,  which  is  attached  to  it,  offers 
great  advantages  to  such  an  institution,  and  with  all  the  drawbacks 
above  alluded  to  much  good  has  been  effected  in  and  by  the  school. 
There  is  much,  therefore,  to  justify  the  hope  that  it  may  yet  be-* 
come  the  best  and  most  successful  us  it  is  the  largest  Catholic  estab-- 
lishmeut  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  may  bo  mentioned  that  a  lar^o. 
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reformatory  is  established  at  the  main  seat  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
the  Abbey  of  La  Gnmde  Trappe  iu  Brittany  ;  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  tlie  late  abbot  of  that 
community,  as  vicar-general  of  the  Cistercian  order,  that  Dr.  Burder, 
as  abbot  of  St.  Bernard's,  undertook  the  formation  of  a  similar 
reformatory  in  England.  The  accounts  of  the  school  are  now  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  the  abbey,  and  are  kept  on  a  more  accurate  and 
careful  plan."— lb.  pp.  40-1. 

*'  Arno's  Court  (Catholic)  Reformatory  for  Girls  (Convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd),  near  Bristol.    Inspected  September  15,  1859. 

*•  I  found  the  additions  and  improvements  to  these  premises,  which 
I  spoke  of  as  being  in  course  of  execution  in-  my  last  Report,  nearly 
complete.  The  good  order  and  personal  improvement  of  the  in- 
mates have  equally  advanced.  The  industrial  and  mental  training 
of  so  large  a  number  of  girls  entails  some  difficulty  and  much  re- 
sponsibility ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  both  are  being  satisfactorily 
provided  for,  in  the  essential  points  of  constant  and  useful  employ- 
ment, and  fair  average  school  instruction  in  readinof,  writing,  cypher- 
ing, and  singing.  As  mentioned  in  the  body. of  the  Report,  the 
girls  under  detention  at  Beauchamp  Lodge^  Hammersmith,  (21  iu 
number,)  were  transferred  to  Arno's  Court  in  May  last;  an  arrange- 
ment which  secured  to  the  latter  institution  the  valuable  services 
of  the  lady  (Mrs.  Lawson)  by  whom  ihe  instruction  and  management 
of  the  reformatory  department  at  Beauchamp  Lodge  had  been  more 
immediately  .superintended. 

"  The  funds  of  the  community  of  the  Good  Shepherd  have  been 
largely  drawn  upon  in  connection  with  the  new  buildings  of  the 
institution,  but  the  great  economy  effected  in  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  the  girls  in  the  reformatory  has  left  a  considerable 
balance  from  the  amount  paid  by  the  Treasury  on  their  account 
applicable  for  building  purposes.  The  industrial  returns  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £278  19s.  2d.,  reducing  the  cost  per  head  (on 
143  girls)  to  £10. 

"  Arno's  Court  has  borne  a  considerable  part  in  the  reduction  of 
the  juvenile  crime  of  Liverpool.  Nearly  100  Catholics  girls  have 
been  received  into  it  from  that  borough  and  the  adjacent  district. 
The  amount  contributed  by  parents  for  the  year  was  £52  3s.  6d., 
or  about  7s.  per  head.  I  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  .^amc  propor- 
tion of  contribution  from  the  Irish  parents,  whose  children  furnish 
the  majority  of  the  inmates  in  our  Catholic  certified  reformatories, 
that  I  realize  from  other  classes.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  arises 
from  any  really  greater  inability  to  pay.  It  is  often  due  to  their 
greater  skill  and  perseverance  in  making  out  the  plea.'' — lb.  pp. 
34-5. 

*' Catholic  Reformatory   for  Girls  at   the   Convent  of  the   Good 
Shepherd,  Dalbeth,  near  Glasgow.     Inspected  June  28,  1857. 
*'  This  school  had  made  very  fair  progress  at  the  date  of  my 
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yisit.  Tlie  number  of  girls  has  since  consideraLlj  Increased,  and 
Mrs.  LockwoofJ,  tlie  former  lady  superior,  has  resigned  her  office. 
She  has  been  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Newson.  The  establishment  is 
still  but  recent,  but  so  far  has  worked  successfully.'' — lb.  p.  68. 

The  tenour  of  these  Reports  is  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character,  and  will  greatly  encourage  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  these  establishments  at  heart.  But  there  are 
some  Reformatories  besides  these  in  which  we  are  hardly 
less  concerned.  From  the  extracts  from  Reports  we  now 
proceed  to  give,  we  learn  that  in  two  of  these  institutions 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  brought  up  together.  We 
cannot  coincide  with  Mr.  Sydney  Turner's  approval  of 
such  a  system. 

*♦  The  North-eastern  Reformatory  for  Bojs,  at  Netherton,  near 
Morpeth. 

"  A  very  satisfactory  feature  of  this  Reformatory  is,  that  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  boys  are  trained  together  in  it,  arrangements 
being  made  to  give  the  former  the  necessary  facilities  for  Catholic 
instruction  and  worship  by  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  priest  at 
Morpetli,  a  clergyman  from  the  neighbourhood  attending  to  give 
the  same  advantages  to  the  boys  belonging  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munion.''— lb.  p.  44. 

"  United  Industrial  Schools,  South  Gray's  Close,  Canongate, 
Edinburgh. 

•'  The  system  of  uniting  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  children 
in  the  same  school  appears  to  work  very  advantageously  here.  I 
examined  the  children  of  the  latter  division  in  Scripture,  and  the 
whole  school  on  general  subjects,  and  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  results.  Certainly  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant 
children  has  not  suffered  from  the  arrangement,  and  the  whole 
school  appears  to  go  on  well,  particularly  in  its  industrial  depart- 
ments. The  success  of  this  endeavour  to  con)bine  children  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  communion  together  may  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  are 
rather  those  of  theory  than  practice.  The  advantages  to  society 
of  destroying  anything  like  unkindly  feelings  and  sectional  pre- 
judices among  the  children  themselves  are  evident  enough." — 
lb.  p.  (}2. 

Important  as  the  subject  is,  suggested  by  the  statement 
of  these  two  Reformatories,  the  following  is  more  import- 
ant still.  The  "  Report"  does  not  inl'orm  us  whether  in 
the  Reformatories  at  Netherton  and  Edinbm-gh,  the  tnln- 
cation  is  [)rofessedly  im parti al>  as  it  is  called,  or  "  God- 
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less,"  as  it  is  still  better  called  ;  but  we  suppose  so  from 
the  words  we  have  quoted  ;  but  evideutly  at  the  Glamor- 
gau  Reformatory  the  educatiou  is  professedly  Protestaut, 
aud  uo  Catholic  priest  is  permitted  to  give  iustructiou  to 
the  young  Catholics  who  may  be  committed  to  it.  The 
statement  of  the  Inspector  that  the  Managers  **  are  in  a 
position  to  make  this  arrangement,  and  might  be  required 
to  do  so,"  will,  we  hope,  be  acted  on. 

*'  The  Glamorgan  Reformatory  for  Boys,  at  Howdref,  near 
Neath. 

"  JSome  diflSculty  lias  been  experienced  in  reference  to  the  com- 
mitment of  children  of  Catholic  parents,  a  large  number  of  Irish 
families  being  found  at  Newport,  Cardiff,  Merthjr,  &c.  In  most 
of  the  cases  that  I  have  investigated,  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  children  had  been  so  neglected  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  of  them  as  being  themselves  of  one  denomina- 
tion or  another.  Several  applications  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  these  boys  to  the  Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory. 
The  great  distance  of  this  school,  and  the  expense  and  total  sepa- 
ration from  their  parents  consequent  on  their  transfer  thither,  and 
in  some  cases  the  positive  refusal  of  the  boys  themselves  to  go, 
have  caused  most  of  those  to  be  withdrawn.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  some  arrangement  made,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55.  s.  6.,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  such 
children  by  a  minister  or  teacher  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  the 
school  itself.  Having  received  a  grant  from  the  county  rate,  the 
managers  of  the  school  are  in  a  position  to  make  this,  and  might 
be  required  to  do  so.  It  would  on  many  grounds  be  advantageous, 
and  the  example  of  the  North-Eastern  Reformatory  shows  that  it 
need  not  be  attended  with  any  serious  difficulties." — p.  32. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  to  contain  interesting 
statistics. 


Brook  Green, 
Market  Weighton, 
Mount  St.  Bernard's, 
Arno's  Court, 
Tctal  Catholic    \ 
Hojs  &  Girls,     j 
Total  Protestant  bojs. 
Total  Protestant  giils. 
Total  Protestant  f 
Bojs  and  Girls,/ 
Total  bojs  and  girls, 


)ead. 
1 

0 

1 

0 

Doing  well. 

...       23  ... 

1  ... 
..       23  ... 

1  ... 

Convicted    ] 
of  crime. 

2   ... 
1   ... 
6  ... 
1  ... 

Doubtful  anl        Total 
unknown.       discharged. 

6     ...     32 

1     ...       3 

16     ...     46 

1     ...       3 

2 

...       48  ... 

10  ... 

24 

...     84 

0 

...     259  ... 
...       2Q  ... 

62  ... 
10  ... 

160 
23 

...  491 
...     59 

13 

...     285  ... 

72  ... 

183 

...  553 

15 

...     333  ... 

82  ... 

207 

...   C37 
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V.  —  Theobald;    or,     the    Triumph   of   Charily.     A  Corsicaii   Story 
LouJou  :  Catholic  Publisiiiiig  Coinpanj,    1860. 

Tills  story  is  so  very  much  superior  to  the  geueral  ruu 
of  things  of  this  kind,  that  we  have  pleasure  in  recoin- 
meiidiug  it.  The  narrative  turns  upon  a  Corsicau  Ven- 
detta. A  young  man,  shot  by  his  hereditary  foes,  leaves 
an  orphan  boy  and  girl,  who  are  educated  in  France,  by 
pious  people.  When  he  is  grown  to  be  a  man,  the  young 
Tlieobald  returns  to  Corsica,  where  he  finds  himself  marked 
out  as  his  father's  avenger,  both  by  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  his  race.  His  father's  sister  solemnly  welcomes 
him  as  head  of  the  family,  and  ceases  not  to  prompt,  a<l- 
vise,  and  encourage  liim  to  the  needful  deed  of  vengeance. 
From  Christian  principles,  he  refuses  steadily  to  take  up  the 
vendetta.  Of  all  his  little  world  his  sister  only  understands 
or  approves  him.  The  difficulties  and  trials  of  this  posi- 
tion may  be  imagined  ;  they  are  simply  described  ;  and 
the  story  is  brought  very  naturally  to  a  happy  conclusion. 
The  writer  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Corsica,  and 
with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  has  thus 
been  able  to  give  a  degree  of  vigour  and  truthfulness  to  the 
incidents,  which  are  by  no  means  common. 


VI. — Interpretations.  Showing  Scriptural  Reasons  for  the  Study 
of  Prophecy.  The  Resettlement  of  the  Seed  of  Abraham  in  Syria 
and  Arabia  Scripturally  Explained  ;  witli  Geographical  Proofs 
and  Maps.  The  Smiting  and  Healing  of  the  Land  of  Egypt.  The 
Rising  again  of  Tyre.  Year- Day  and  Day-Day  Systems  of  Inter- 
pretation, Harmonised  in  a  Straight  Line  throughout  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  The  Napoleon  Dynasty  and  Last  Head,  viewed  in  the 
Light  of  Prophecy.  Tiie  "Last  End'*  shown  to  be  at  Hand,  if 
not  already  begun.  With  an  attempt  to  form  a  Brief  Summary 
of  our  Present  Position,  and  Future  Prospects.  By  Major  J.  Scott 
Phillips.     London  :     Wertheim,  Macintosh,  and  Huut.     1860. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  congenial  task  with  us  to  pass  under 
review  the  work  whose  marvellous  titlepage  we  have  just 
transcribed.  The  keenest  sense  of  the  ridiculous  besets 
us  as  we  read  what  this  poor  gentleman  has  written  and 
thinks  that  he  has  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God ;  but  ho 
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regards  them  as  his  religions  convictions  ;  and  pious  evan- 
gelicals look  npon  such  a  book  as  **  spiritual  reading,"  and 
so  our  langhter  ends  in  lu^art-ache.  We  cannot  plead 
guilty  to  being  very  conversant  with  Protestant  ''Inter- 
pretations of  Prophecy,"  so  that  we  cannot  say  whether 
this  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  them  in  extravagance.  Fall 
short  it  hardly  can  do.  Major  Phillips  has  given  ns  several 
maps,  the  sight  of  which  tills  us  with  amazement.  Here 
is  a  Map  of  Palestine,  with  a  long  line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  coast,  and  marked  **  The  Line  of  Construction." 
Along  it,  spaces  are  assigned  to  the  Twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel,  like  the  divisions  in  an  allotment  garden.  Then 
our  geography  is  surprised  by  a  river  which  we  never  before 
saw  in  a  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  word  **  Benjamin,"  passing  through  a  square  called 
*'  The  Holy  Oblation,"  labelled  a  little  further  on  **  The 
Straits  of  Azal,"  and  passing  through  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Red  Sea.  From  this  we  turn  to  another  map,  to  find  the 
square  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  *'  Straits  of  Azal"  flowing 
through  the  "Valley  of  Eschol"  and  the  *' Valley  of 
Achor,"  amidst  a  wilderness  of  letter-press,  consisting  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  directions  of  which  no  effort  of  ours 
could  convey  an  idea  to  the  reader.     Here  is  a  specimen — 


*'  ACB  Major  axis  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

CD  Perpendicular  thereto  exactly  dividing  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  reaching  direct  to  Azal. 

EF  The  waters  from  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  which  at 
4,000  cubits  meet  waters  to  swim  in  a  river  that  could  not  be  passed 
over. 

G  The  thin  line  shows  Jerusalem  as  it  now  exists,  &o.,  &c.*' 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  ''  Straits  of  Aznl"  are  not 
precisely  **  as  it  now  exists,"  for  Major  Phillips  has 
managed  to  find  out  what  is  going  to  be.  And  this  is  how 
he  discovered  it : — 


'*  Now,  having  deeply  studied  that  admirable  work  by  the  Rev. 
E.B.Elliott,  'Horse  Apocalypticse,'  and  beiiig  peculiarly  struck 
with  the  great  benefit  of  taking  Scripture  literally,  wherever  it  could 
be  fairly  possible — we  were  iu  great  difficulty  on  reading  all  he 
above  passages,  and  the  name  of  a  certain  unknown  place,  Aza  — 
to  make  out  what  spot  could  possibly  be  called  Azal.  And  after 
searching  into  all  the  commentaries  at  our  command,  and  being 
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thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  their  'spiritualizing'  this  chapter,  as  it 
were,  en  masse;  we  thouglit  to  take  a  common  sense  view  of  the 
matter — and  so  taking?  our  Eton  Atlas,  drew  a  line  showing  the 
major  axis  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  central  perpendicular 
thereto,  at  the  same  time  having  in  mind  the  fact  of  the  depression 
of  the  Dead  Sea  1,312  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  many 
prophecies  concerning  the  waters  to  be  granted  to  the  Promised 
Land.  Immediately  on  tracing  the  perpendicular  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  over  Ascalon,  the  whole  matter  cleared  up  ; 
and  is  not  this  the  literal  interpretation  thereof? 

^'  Asoalon,  Azalon,  or  Azal,  stands  on  the  Mediterranean.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  shall  stand  when  all  nations  are  gathered 
together  against  Jerusalem  :  in  that  day  shall  He  stand  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  And  an  earthquake  at  IJis  bidding,  and  beneath 
His  tread,  dividing  the  land  of  Syria,  a  very  great  valley  reaching 
from  Jerusalem  to  Azal  will  admit  the  ocean  waters  from  the  west ; 
and  that  valley  will  surely,  stretching  to  the  Dead  Sea,  open  thither 
a  way  for  the  ocean  waters  to  the  east.  But  the  Dead  Sea  level 
being  1,312  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  a  rushing  strait  will 
rapidly  be  made.  The  livinc^  waters  of  the  ocean  falling  a  total  of 
nearly  eight  times  the  fall  of  Niagara,  with  an  average  descent  of 
twenty-two  feet  per  mile  on  sixty  miles,  and  entering  the  Dead  Sea 
at  the  northern  extremity,  will  speedily  cause  its  vast  waters  to  rise  ; 
and  while  a  mighty  whirlpool  will  be  created  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  rising  waters  will  be  quietly  permeating  the  drift  sands  of 
4,000  years,  which  now  conceal  the  southern  bed  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Yes,  as  surely  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  will  enter  the 
Dead  Sea  at  an  angle,  and  admirably  prepared  as  the  geographical 
construction  of  its  surrounding  mountains  is,  to  produce  a  grand 
gyration  ;  so  surely  will  that  gyration  of  commingled  waters  rise 
from  a  hollow  swirl,  to  a  mighty  overpowering  swell.  And  when  at 
length  the  waters  stand  upon  an  heap,  as  Scripture  phrases  it,  and 
the  sustaining  power  of  gyration  ceases  to  uphold,  the  mass  of  waters 
falls  and  separates  and  strikes  against  the  surrounding  mountain 
sides.  And  now,  '  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof  ;  let 
the  floods  clap  hands  before  the  Lord,  for  He  cometh  to  judge  the 
earth  and  the  people  with  His  righteousness ;  and  God  will  make  a 
way  in  the  wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert.' 

•'  The  tumultuous  waters  finding  no  other  outlet,  will  rush  down  the 
Jordan's  bed,  cleansing  it  as  in  a  moment.  The  Dead  Sea,  rising 
above  its  desolated  shores,  will  overflow  by  the  valley  of  Edora, 
completing  the  straits  of  Azal  into  the  long  Red  Sea,  by  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah.''— pp.  34-36. 


Then,  "  at  the  close  of  the  millenial  dispensation"  there 
is  "  to  be  suspended  a  city  in  the  air,  with  its  beautiful 
*  foundations,  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,' 
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above  the  total  area  of  oblation."  (p.  ^Q.)  The  foot-note 
goes  on : — 

•'  We  argue  that  since  the  foundations  are  described  as  of  '  all 
manner  of  precious  stones/  they  will  be  visible,  not  concealed 
beneath  ground  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  city  will  hang  as  it  were, 
suspended  exactly  over  the  holy  oblation.  And  here  we  would  note 
that  the  12,000  stadia  of  llev,  xxi.  16  might  be  the  circuit  of  a  square 

base  of  a  pyramidal  city Our  deduction  of  the  cubit  and  reed 

from  the  stadium  of  the  wine  press  of  Rev.  xiv.  20,  being  amply  con- 
firmed, even  though  the  base  of  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem, 
descending  from  heaven,  did  not  coincide.  But  this  we  leave  for 
judgment,  only  perhaps  the  idea  here  given  is  the  most  enlarged, 
especially  as  with  '  God'  nothing  is  impossible.  And  yet  there  is 
something  to  our  minds  consecutive  in  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem, 
towerinof  far  into  the  heavens,  precisely  over  the  space  of  the  holy 
oblation." 

If  the  poor  gentleman  has  had  a  predecessor  in  his 
'*  consecutive"  idea,  it  must  have  been  Dean  Swift,  with 
his  Lnputa. 

Modern  inventions  our  interpreter  by  no  means  ignores. 
There  is  to  be  **  possibly  a  railway  from  Gibraltar  to  Azal" 
(p.  39.)  and  **  in  the  blessing  of  A  slier  we  read  a  just 
emblem  of  a  modern  railway."  "  When  science  is  purified 
and  exalted  beneath  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness, 
the  materials  of  closely-plated  ships,  leviathan  construc- 
tions, pointed  to  by  God  in  the  Book  of  Job,  may  well  be 
wielded  by  the  strong  arms  of  a  virtuous  and  powerful 
generation  into  a  railway  bridge  across  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel."     (p.  61.) 

Major  Phillips's  bete  noir  is  Louis  Napoleon,  so  of 
course  the  number  of  the  beast  fits  in  as  usual.  Here 
it  is: — 
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Then  we  have  *'  The  Fourteen  Years  of  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets/'  dathig  from  Dec.  1,  1852.  "  L'Empire  c'est 
la  paix" — seven  years  !  L'Empire  c'est  hi  guerre — seven 
years!*'  *' The  dose  of  1866,  or  the  heginuing  of  1867, 
heing  the  approximate  period  of  our  Saviour's  second 
Advent." 

*•  Is  this  all  a  dream  ? 
Or  is  I't  in  whole  or  in  part. 
An  astounding  Reality  %  "  (p.  99.) 

"  The  man  clothed  in  linen  (clothed  upon  with  Christ's 
righteousness — a  part  standing  for  the  whole)  with  an  ink- 
horn  by  his  side — our  Britain  with  its  free  press."  (p.  125.) 
The  remedy  for  *  The  fuel  of  fire'  which  is  accumulating  in 
our  otherwise  happy  country"  is  '  the  free  and  open  Bible, 
not  vapitied  by  mythicalizing  philosophy  or  specious,  how- 
ever well  intended,  spiritualizings"  (p.  124) ;  but  **  let  us 
turn  to  the  bright  and  shining  pages  of  the  Holy  JBooJc,  and 
let  us  career  with  fervid  spirits  and  on  the  wings  of  memory 
and  imagination"  (p.  58).  With  what  wings  did  Major 
Phillips  **  career"  when  "  the  American  aerial  machine" 
was  found  by  him  to  have  the  characteristics  of  the  four 
beasts  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  ? 

The  Major  tells  us  that  the  wise  "  will  tell  the  foolish 
to  go  buy  books  and  read,"  in  order  that  they  may  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air.  The  foolish  may  certainly  buy  such 
books  and  read :  but  we  are  afraid  that  they  will  not  be 
much  the  better  for  the  process.  We  fear  that  *'  the  method 
of  taking  the  Scriptures,  literally  in  their  primary  crush," 
may  not  exactly  "  prove  to  be  that  method  which  is 
sought."     (p.  67.) 


VII. — Elementary  Boohs  for  Catliolic  Schools, 

1.  The  Primer. 

2.  Reading  Book,  No.  I.  Sequel  to  Primer. 

3.  Heading  Book,  No.  II. 

4.  Reading  Book,  No.  III. 

London  :  Burns  and  Lambert,  I860. 

There  is  no  mistake  so  great,  and  we  fear  so  common, 
as  that  any  one  can  teach  a  child,  at  least  whilst  it  is  very 
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yoniig.  We  are  sure  tb.-it  there  is  far  more  truth  iu  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  that  there  are  very  few  who  are 
capable  of  skilfully  conveying  knowledge  to  children,  or 
to  those  who  are  very  like  children,  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated. The  simpler  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  the  greater 
is  the  difficulty  of  teaching.  Just  as  Di\  Johnson  was 
puzzled  how  to  describe  a  net,  except  in  hendecasyllables, 
so  it  is  no  easy  undertaking  to  attempt  to  convey  simple 
ideas  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  those  that  are  more  complex.  All  this  of  late  has 
become  a  received  doctrine  amongst  those  who  have  had 
most  experience  in  teaching;  and  few  things  are  more 
satisfactory  than  to  see  that  men  of  mark  and  ability  do 
not  consider  it  beneath  them  to  devote  much  labour  to  the 
preparation  of  books  of  instruction  for  the  young. 

We  have  prefixed  to  this  Notice  the  names  of  some 
**  Elementary  Books  for  Catholic  Schools,''  which  have 
lately  appeared.  They  are  Reading  Books,  beginning 
with  a  Primer,  or  Horn  Book,  and  ending,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Series  has  yet  gone,  with  a  Reading  Book  for 
moderately,'  advanced  students.  In  addition  to  the  gua- 
rantee given  us  by  the  official  Imprimatur  of  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Westminster,  we  understand  that  these  little 
books  have  received  a  most  careful  revision  at  the  hands 
of  a  Sub-committee  named  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee.  And  they  have  the 
further  advantage  that  they  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate 
price — no  light  consideration  when  they  are  required  in 
large  numbers  by  schools,  the  funds  of  which  are  not 
always  abundant.  On  this  very  score  of  cheapness  many 
Catholic  Schools  have  felt  themselves  driven  to  use  the 
Irish  Commissioners'  Reading  Books ;  but  we  may  now 
congratulate  School  managers  that  those  religionless  and 
un- Catholic  books  are  now  supplanted  by  works  that  are 
all  that  we  could  desire  for  our  children. 

What  subjects  children  should  be  taught  to  read  has 
long  been  a  disputed  question.  That  much  harm  is  done 
by  choosing  the  most  sacred  themes,  and  wearying  a  child 
with  them,  and  leading  it  to  identify  them  with  its  lessons, 
is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  We  are  further  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  teach  anything 
else,  together  with,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  reading,  by 
the  choice  of  instructive  lessons.  The  book  or  passages 
should  be  chosen  simply  because  they  are  the  best  suited 
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as  reading  lessons,  and  not  because  they  teach  other  sub- 
jects also.  If  there  be  a  quality  that  is  to  be  looked  for 
besides  the  structure  of  the  sentences  and  the  class  of 
words  employed,  it  is  that  the  lessons  should,  if  possible, 
be  amusing  and  entertaining,  so  that  the  weariness  of 
learning  may  be  relieved,  and  reading  may  be  liked  for  its 
own  sake.  Carefully  chosen  passages  from  Church  His- 
tory, Lives  of  the  Saints,  Poetry,  Natural  History,  or 
Fables  and  Stories,  will  supply  just  what  we  require,  and 
necessarily  much  instruction  must  be  conveyed  as  they  are 
read,  though  this  was  not  the  primary  object  in  their  selec- 
tion. This  requirement  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  compilation  of  these  Reading  Books, 
by  which  we  have  incurred  a  fresh  debt  of  obligation  to  the 
Poor  School  Committee. 


RICHARDSON  AND  SON,  TRINTERS,  DERBY, 


THE 

DUBLIN   REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY,  1861. 


Art.  I. — History  of  England,  from  the  fall  of  Wohey  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  8vo.,  Vols.  V. — VI. 
London :  Parker,  1860. 

MR  FROUDE'S  .History  has  lost  what  was,  at  its 
first  appearance,  the  great  source  of  its  attractive- 
ness— its  novelty,  and  the  startling  air  of  paradox  which 
it  wore.  The  volumes  now  before  us  sink  in  this  respect 
almost  to  the  ordinary  level  of  tame  and  common-place 
narrative.  The  death  of  Henry  VIII.  appears  to  have 
relieved  the  author  from  the  paradoxical  views  which  per- 
vaded his  entire  narrative  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
and  to  which  the  whole  history  of  the  time,  religious, 
political,  social,  and  even  personal,  was  made  to  bend  ; 
and  his  delineation  of  the  characters  of  the  successors  of 
Henry  will  probably  disappoint  expectation  by  its  almost 
servile  coincidence  with  the  received  opinions  of  English 
historians,  quite  as  much  as  his  portraiture  of  Henry  out- 
raged and  offended  by  its  daring  extravagance  even  the 
boldest  advocates  of  free  historical  speculation.  The 
Edward  and  Mary  of  Mr.  Fronde's  fifth  and  sixth  vol- 
umes are  but  tame  reproductions  of  the  familiar  portraits 
which  have  been  transmitted  in  stereotype  through  a  long 
series  of  purveyors  for  the  literary  tastes  of  England. 

The  natural  inference  from  the  contrast  which  Mr, 
Fronde's  latter  volumes  present  with  those  first  published 
by  him,  might  appear  to  be,  that  the  storm  with  which  his 
"  Henry  VIIL"  was  assailed  from  all,  even  the  most  oppo- 
site schools  of  criticism,  has  driven  him  into  the  more  secure, 
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though  perhaps,  to  an  adventurous  mind,  less  attractive, 
track  which  had  been  pursued  by  former  inquirers.  But 
we  must  confess  that  we  should  consider  such  an  inference 
entirely  unfair.  Not  that  we  do  not  consider  a  love  of 
paradox  and  a  passion  for  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  to  be 
one  among  Mr.  Fronde's  most  striking  characteristics  ;  but 
that  we  believe  him,  even  in  his  most  extravagant  views  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Henry  Y II I.,  only  to  have 
been  carrying  out  a  settled  and,  considered  in  itself,  not 
inconsistent,  theory,  to  which  characters,  opinions,  and 
even  facts  themselves  were  made  subordinate.  And  if  the 
same  tone  is  not  recognized  in  his  narrative  of  the  two 
reigns  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  volumes  now 
before  us,  it  is  not  that  he  has  abandoned  the  theory, 
which  he  formerly  upheld,  but  that  the  characters  and 
events  of  the  period  are  not  equally  favourable  for  its  exlu- 
bition. 

Mr.  Froude,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  member  of  that 
new  sect  which,  practically  ignoring  all  supernatural  in- 
fluences, limits  its  view  of  moral  responsibility^  by  the 
lowest  principles  of  Humanitarianism,  and  sets  up  its  ideal 
of  Manhood  as  the  immediate,  if  not  the  ultimate,  object 
of  such  worship  as  it  recognizes.  His  "  Henry  YIH.**  is 
simply  a  historical  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  Hero- 
worship  ;  and,  widely  as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  he  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  character  of  their  minds,  in  their  habits  of 
thought,  in  their  method  of  searching  evidence,  in  their  sys- 
tem of  ^analysing  authorities,  in  their  faculty  of  condensing 
incidents  and  grouping  facts  together,  above  all  in  their 
forms  of  expression  and  structure  of  style  ;  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  numberless  analogies  which  pervade 
in  common  Mr.  Fronde's  **  Henry"  and  the  ''Frederick"  of 
the  great  apostle  of  Humanitarianism,  Mr.  Garlyle.  For 
both  alike  the  sole  test  of  greatness  is  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose. For  both  the  one  human  virtue,  which  includes  or 
produces  all  others,  is  strength  of  will;  and  the  same  ado- 
ration of  this  all-sufficient  quality  which  enables  ^  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  deify  the  first  Frederick  in  spite  of  the  stupidity, 
obstinacy,  mendacity,  and  selfishness  which  he  confesses, 
and  indeed  parades  without  an  eft'ort  at  concealment,  con- 
verts almost  into  virtues  in  Mr.  Fronde's  eyes,  the  lust, 
rapacity,  brutality,  and  pride  of  the  monster  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  his  hero. 
^  But  with  the  death  of  Henry  Mr.  Fronde's  theme  prac- 
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tically  fails.  He  has  no  longer  a  ''strong  man"  to  rule 
liis  narrative,  and  bind  all  its  incidents  into  harmony. 
It  is  beyond  even  his  art  to  give  that  semblance  to  the  feeble 
and  sickly  boy  who  succeeded  to  Henry's  throne  ;  and  what- 
ever of  strength  the  character  of  Mary  possessed  lies  in  a 
directioli  in  which  neither  Mr.  Froude  s  sympathies  nor 
his  habits  of  thought  would  suffer  him  to  follow.  Nor  do 
the  minor  actors  of  the  period  supply  more  available  mate- 
rial. jS^ot  all  the  paradox  of  Mr.  Froude  could  invest  with 
eveil  X\\Q  shadow  of  strength  the  historical  character  of 
Cranmer ;  and  although  Cromwell  pursued  his  object  with 
an  undeviating  purpose  which  it  is  not  possible  to  ignore, 
his  was  the  crafty  pertinacity  of  the  fox,  rather  than  the 
more  noble  impulse  of  the  lion.  There  is  one  **  strong 
man'*  of  the  period,  it  is  true,  who,  for  a  space  concen- 
trates upon  himself  all  the  attention  of  the  historian — the 
Protector  Somerset.  But  the  strength  of  Somerset  was 
the  strength  of  passion,  and  not  of  will.  He  had  pride 
enough  to  appreciate,  and  ambition  enough  to  desire  the 
highest  prizes  of  daring  and  adventure  :  but  he  wanted  the 
iron  energy  which  would  have  borne  down  every  obstacle 
in  the  race. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  believe  that  the  difference 
of  the  tone  of  Mr.  Froude's  new  volumes,  from  that  which 
excited  so  much  surprise  in  the  first  portion  of  his  history, 
is  rather  attributable  to  the  difference  of  the  object  than 
to  aiiy  change  in  the  author's  views,  or  any  modification 
of  his  tone  arising  from  the  criticisms  with  which  his  first 
essay  was  received.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  point  out, 
even  in  the  present  volumes,  occasional,  though  less 
sustained,  examples  of  paradox  as  decided,  if  not  as  start- 
ling, as  any  in  the  history  of  Henry  VHL 

And  indeed  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Fronde's  personal  opinions,  as  exhibited  in  his  work, 
are  equally  calculated  to  ensure  impartiality  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  most  important  part  of  the  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  England — the  religious  changes  which 
it  involved.  If  the  absence  of  all  dogmatic  sympathies  in 
the  historian  can  secure  him  against  the  danger  of  bias 
in  favour  of  any  particular  party,  Mr.  Froude  certainly 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  most  impartial  of  historians. 
A  curious  illustration  of  his  views  on  these  subjects  is  ex- 
hibited in  his  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Cecil  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  reconciliation  of  England  with  RoraQ 
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under  Mary,  Cecil,  who  in  the  followincy  reign  was  the 
steadiest,  if  not  the  most  forward  and  enthnsiastic,  advo- 
cate of  Protestantism,  did  not  hesitate  under  Zvlary  to 
act  as  one  of  the  commissioners  who  proceeded  to  Brussels 
to  negotiate  with  Cardinal  Pole  the  conditions  of  the  reunion 
with  Rome.  Mr.  Fronde,  after  observing  that  this  con- 
formity of  Cecil  has  been  commented  upon  bitterly,  adds, 
that,  **  when  one  thinks  seriously  there  is  no  occasion  to 
blame  his  conduct — no  occasion  even  to  be  surprised  at 
it."''"  Cecil,  he  says,  was  a  latitudinarian.  "  There  were 
many  things  in  the  Catholic  creed  which  he  disapproved, 
and  which,  when  his  opportunity  came,  he  gave  his  assist- 
ance in  abolishing  ;  but,  as  long  as  that  creed  was  the  law 
of  the  land,  he  paid  the  law,  as  a  citizen,  the  respect  of 
external  obedience.''  And  in  enforcing  this  view  he  lays 
down  as  to  dogmatic  responsibility  exactly  the  same 
principle  which  Hobbes  applies  to  moral  obligation, 
viz.,  that  the  ultimate  standard  of  intellectual,  as  with 
Hobbes,  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  is  the  law.  And 
hence,  that  although  where  the  law  leaves  religion  free, 
individuals  are  bound  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
yet,  where  the  law  prescribes  a  particular  religion,  the 
subject  is  not  only  at  liberty,  but  is  bound,  to  accept  it. 
*' At  present,"  he  says,  with  what  our  readers  will  con- 
sider a  strange  obtuseness  of  the  moral  sense,  **  religion 
is  no  longer  under  the  control  of  law,  and  is  left  to  the  con- 
science. To  profess  openly,  therefore,  a  faith  which  we 
do  not  believe  is  justly  condemned  as  hypocrisy.  ^  But 
wherever  public  law  extends,  personal  responsibility  is 
limited.  A  minority  is  not  permitted  to  resist  the 
decisions  of  the  legislature  on  subjects  in  which  the  legis- 
lature is  entitled  to  interfere  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
opinion  was  as  entirely  under  rule  and  prescription  as 
actions  or  things.  Men  may  do  their  best  to  improve  the 
laws  which  they  consider  unjust.  They  are  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  disobey  them  so  long  as  they 
exist.  However  wide  the  basis  of  a  government,  questions, 
nevertheless,  will  ever  rise  between  the  individual  and 
the  state — questions,  for  instance,  of  peace  or  war,  in 
which  the  conscience  has  as  much  a  voice  as  any  other 
subject ;  where,  nevertheless,  individuals,  if  they  are  iu 
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the  minority,  must  Scacrifice  their  own  opinions;  they  must 
contribute  their  war  taxes  without  resistance  ;  IF  they  are 
soldiers,  they  must  take  part  as  combatants  for  a  cause  of 
which  they  are  convinced  of  tlie  injustice.  That  is  to  say, 
they  must  do  things  which  wonhl  be  impious  and  wicked 
in  them  to  do,  were  they  as  free  in  their  obhgations  as 
citizens  as  they  are  now  free  in  the  rehgion  which  they 
will  profess/' 

Now,  we  need  hardly  say  that,  judged  by  the  strange 
principle  here  laid  down  by  Mr.  Froude,  the  first  apostles 
of  Christianity  would  be  held  rebels  against  the  law,  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  guilty  subverters  of  the  estab- 
lished order.  Yet  Mr.  Froude  over  and  over  again  avows 
his  approval  of  this  line  of  action.  To  reestablish  the  mass, 
as  was  done  under  Mary,  was,  he  insists,  objectively  wrong 
and  unjustifiable.  **  This  was,'*  he  says,  **  the  view  iu 
which  the  mass  was  regarded  by  statesmen  like  Cecil,  and 
generally  by  many  men  of  plain  straightforward  under- 
standing, who  believed  trausubstantiation  as  little  as  he. 
In  Protestantism,  as  a  constructive  theology,  they  had  as 
little  interest  as  in  Popery ;  when  the  alternative  lay  be- 
tween the  two,  they  saw  no  reason  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  either. 

"  It  was  the  view  of  common  sense.  It  was  not  the 
view  of  a  saint.  To  Latimer,  also,  technical  theology  was 
indifferent — indifferent  in  proportion  to  his  piety.  But 
he  hated  lies — legalized  or  unlegalized — he  could  not  tole- 
rate them,  and  he  died  sooner  than  seem  to  tolerate  them. 
The  counsels  of  perfection »  however,  lead  to  conduct 
neither  possible,  nor,  perhaps,  desirable  for  ordinary 
men.'* 

We  have  said  that  such  opinions  as  these  in  a  historian 
would  seem  to  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  impartiality  of 
his  judgments  upon  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  parties  in 
the  contest  which  he  has  to  relate,  and  that  Catholics 
might  confidently  look  for  equal  justice  at  the  hands  of 
one  in  whose  eyes  their  doctrines,  in  common  with  those  of 
their  adversaries,  have  but  little  objective  value  beyond 
that  which  they  may  in  turn  receive  from  the  sanction  of 
the  law.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  anticipation  is  very 
far  from  the  truth.  It  can  never  be  forgotten  that,  with  all 
its  indifference  to  details  of  doctrine,  there  is  no  system 
which  cherishes  against  Catholicism  so  deadly  a  feud  as 
the  Latitudinariau.     For  other  creeds  the  war  with  the 
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Catliollc  Church  is  a  contest  of  details,  more  or  less 
numerous  and  important.  With  Latitudinarianism  it  is  a 
conflict  of  system,  in  which  the  very  foundations  of  specu- 
lative belief  and  error  of  practical  responsibility  are  in- 
volved. With  all  his  undisguised  contempt  for  both  con- 
flicting parties  in  the  Athanasian  struggle,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  while  Gibbon  is  found  to  admit  his  intellectual 
superiority,  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  depreciating 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
to  place  Mr.  Froude  in  the  same  category.  Though  he 
does  not  ignore  the  blemishes  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
his  hand  is  ever  heavy  on  the  so-called  abuses  and  absur- 
dities of  the  old. 

The  testimony  of  such  a  writer,  therefore,  is  especially 
noteworthy  when  it  runs  counter  to  what  is  shown  to  be  the 
habitual  bias  of  his  views.  Some  of  our  older  readers  may- 
recollect  a  series  of  papers  many  years  ago  in  which  were 
collected  a  mass  of  testimonies  from  the  Reformers  them- 
selves to  the  working  doctrinal,  social,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual, of  the  Reformation  in  the  several  countries  in  which 
it  was  introduced."''  We  are  tempted  before  we  proceed  to 
any  general  examination  of  Mr.  Fronde's  history,  to  add 
to  the  testimonies  contained  in  the  papers  to  which  v/e 
allude,  a  few  fragments  of  Mr.  Froude's  great  picture  of 
the  social  condition  of  England  under  the  new  regime  by 
which  the  old  Papal  system  had  been  replaced. 

In  the  following  sketch  of  the  social  condition  of  England, 
Mr.  Froude  distinctly  traces  the  moral  ruin  which  he  de- 
plores to  the  speculative  teaching  with  which  the  Reforma- 
tion was  ushered  in. 

**TIie  Catholic  priests  in  the  better  days  which  were  past,  as  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  the  better  days  which  were  coming,  had  said 
alike  to  rich  and  poor,  by  jour  actions  you  shall  be  judged.  Keep 
the  commandments,  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  or  God  will  damn 
you.  The  unfortunate  persons  who  for  the  sins  of  England  were 
its  present  teachers,  said,  You  cannot  keep  the  commandments — 
that  has  been  done  for  you  ;  believe  a  certain  speculative  theory, 
and  avoid  the  errors  of  Popery.  It  was  a  view  of  things  convenient 
to  men  who  were  indulging  in  avarice  and  tyranny.  The  world  at 
all  times  has  liked  nothing  better  than  a  religion  which  provides 
it  with  a  substitute  for  obedience.     But,  as  there  would  have  been 
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no  Eeformation  at  all,  had  Reformation  meant  no  more  than  a 
change  from  a  superstition  of  ceremonies  to  a  superstition  of  words 
and  opinions,  so  those  who  were  sincere  and  upright  among  the 
Reformers — men  like  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Becon,  Bradford,  or  Lever, 
to  whom  God  and  duty  were  of  more  importance  than  *  schemes  of 
salvation,'  whose  opinions  indeed,  followed  with  the  stream,  but 
who  looked  to  life  and  practice  for  the  fruit  of  opinions; — such 
men,  I  say,  saw  with  sorrow  and  perplexity  that  increase  of  light 
had  not  brought  with  it  increase  of  probity,  that,  as  truth  spread, 
charity  and  justice  languished.  *In  times  past,'  said  Latimer,  speak« 
ing  from  his  own  recollection,  *men  were  full  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion ;  but  now  there  is  no  pity  ;  for  in  London  their  brother  shall 
die  in  the  streets  for  cold,  he  shall  lie  sick  at  the  door  between  stock 
and  stock — I  cannot  tell  what  to  call  it — and  then  perish  for  hunger. 
In  times  past,  when  any  rich  man  died  in  London,  they  were  wont 
to  help  the  scholars  at  the  universities  with  exhibitions.  When  any 
man  died,  they  would  bequeath  great  sums  of  money  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  When  I  was  a  scholar  at  Cambridge  myself,  I 
knew  many  that  had  relief  of  the  rich  men  in  London  ;  but  now  I 
can  hear  no  such  good  report,  and  yet  I  enquire  of  it  and  hearken 
for  it.  Charity  is  waxen  cold  ;  none  helpeth  the  scholar  nor  yet 
the  poor;  now  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  is  brought  to 
light,  and  many  earnestly  study  and  labour  to  set  it  forth,  now 
almost  no  man  helpeth  to  maintain  them.  While  the  country  was 
in  the  darkness  of  superstition,  landowners  and  merchants  were 
generous,  the  people  prosperous,  the  necessaries  of  life  abundant 
and  cheap.  The  light  of  the  gospel  had  come  in,  and  with  it  selfish- 
ness, oppression,  and  misery.  That  was  the  appearance  which 
England  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Latimer,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to 
sit  still  and  bear  it."— Vol.  V.  pp.  112-14. 


"  Bernard  Gilpin,  of  whom  Fuller  says  half  plaintively,  that  *  he 
hated  vice  more  than  error,'  followed  before  the  court  in  the  same 
strain. 

<•  'Look,'  Gilpin  said,  'how  Lady  Avarice  had  set  on  work  alto- 
gether. Mighty  men,  gentlemen,  and  all  rich  men  do  rob  and 
spoil  the  poor,  to  turn  them  from  their  livings  and  from  their  rights; 
and  ever  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall ;  and  being  thus  tormented 
and  put  from  their  rights  at  home,  they  come  to  London  as  to  a 
place  where  justice  should  be  had,  and  this  they  can  have  no  more. 
They  are  suitors  to  great  men,  and  cannot  come  to  their  speech. 
Their  servants  must  have  bribes,  and  they  no  small  ones  ;  all  love 
bribes.  But  such  as  be  dainty  to  hear  the  poor,  let  them  take 
heed  lest  God  make  it  strange  to  them  when  they  shall  pray. 
Whoso  stoppeth  his  ear  at  the  crying  of  the  poor,  he  shall  cry  and 
not  be  heard.  With  what  glad  hearts  and  clear  consciences  might 
noblemen  go  to  rest,  when  they  had  bestowed  the  day  in  hearing 
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Christ  complain  in  his  members,  and  in  redressing  their  wrongs. 
But,  alas,  what  lack  thereof  !  Poor  people  are  driven  to  seek  their 
right  riglits  among  the  lawyers,  and,  as  the  Prophet  Joel  saith, 
■what  the  caterpillars  left,  the  greedy  locusts  the  lawyers  devour  ; 
they  laugli  with  the  money  which  maketh  others  to  weep.  The  poor" 
are  robbed  on  every  side,  and  that  of  such  as  have  authority  ;  the 
robberies,  extortions,  and  open  oppressions  of  these  covetous  cormo- 
rants the  gentlemen,  have  no  end  nor  limits,  no  banks  to  keep  in 
their  vileness.  For  turning  poor  men  out  of  their  holds  they  take 
it  for  no  offence,  but  say  the  land  is  their  own,  and  they  turn  them 
out  of  their  shrouds  like  mice.  Thousands  in  England  through 
such,  beg  now  from  door  to  door,  who  have  kept  honest  houses. 
Lord,  what  oppressors,  worse  than  Ahab,  are  in  England,  which 
sell  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes!  If  God  should  serve  but  three  or 
four  as  he  did  Ahab,  to  make  the  dogs  lap  the  blood  of  them,  their 
wives  and  posteritv,  I  think  it  would  cause  a  great  number  to  beware 
of  extortion.'  "—Vol.  V.  pp.  117-18. 

And  even  so  late  as  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  the 
downward  movement  had  still  farther  deepened. 

"  The  movement  commenced  by  Henry  VIII.,  judged  by  its  pre- 
sent results,  had  brought  the  country  at  last  into  tl)e  hands  of  mere 
adventurers.  The  people  had  exchanged  a  superstition  which  in  its 
grossest  abuses  prescribed  some  shadow  of  respect  for  obedience,  fcr 
a  superstition  which  merged  obedience  in  speculative  belief ;  and 
under  that  baneful  influence,  not  only  the  higher  virtues  of  self- 
sacrifice,  but  the  commonest  duties  of  probity  and  morality,  were 
disappearing.  Private  life  was  infected  with  impurity  to  which  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Catholic  clergy  appeared  like  innocence.  The 
government  was  corrupt,  the  courts  of  law  were  venal.  The  trading 
classes  cared  only  to  grow  rich.  The  multitude  were  mutinous 
from  oppression.  Among  the  good  who  remained  uninfected,  the 
best  were  still  to  be  found  on  the  Reforming  side.  Lever,  Latimer, 
Ridley,  Cranmer,  held  on  unflinching  to  their  convictions,  although 
with  hearts  aching  and  intellects  perplexed  ;  but  their  influence 
was  slight  and  their  numbers  small ;  and  Protestants  who  were 
worthy  of  the  name  which  they  bore  were  fewer  far,  in  these  their 
days  of  prosperity,  than  when  the  bishops  were  hunting  them  out 
for  the  stake.  The  better  order  of  commonplace  men,  who  had  a 
conscience,  but  no  especial  depth  of  insight — who  had  small  sense 
of  spiritual  things,  but  a  strong  perception  of  human  rascality — 
looked  on  in  a  stern  and  growing  indignation,  and,  judging  the 
tree  by  its  fruits,  waited  their  opportunity  for  reaction." — Vol.  V. 
pp.  437-38. 

The  doctrinal  desolation  was  no  less  melancholy.  *'  The 
effect,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  **  upon  the  multitude,  of  the 
sudden  and  violent  change  in  religion,  had  been  to  re- 
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move  the  restraints  of  an  established  and  recognised  belief, 
to  give  them  an  excuse  for  laughing  to  scorn  all  holy 
things,  for  neglecting  their  ordinary  duties,  and  for  treat- 
ing the  Divine  government  of  the  world  as  a  bugbear, 
once  terrible,  which  every  fool  might  now  safely  ridicule. 
Parliament  might  maintain  the  traditional  view  of  the 
eucharist,  but  the  administration  had  neutralized  a  respect 
which  the  Lords  had  maintained  with  difficulty.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Chantries  and  Colleges  Act,  the  govern- 
ment, under  pretence  of  checking  superstition,  had  appro- 
priated all  the  irregular  endowments  at  the  universities. 
They  cancelled  the  exhibitions  which  had  been  granted 
for  the  support  of  poor  scholars.  They  suppressed  the 
professorships  and  lectureships  which  had  been  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  students  fell  off.  'Some  were  dis- 
tracted, others  pined  away  in  grief,  spent  their  time  in 
melancholy,  and  wandered  up  and  down  discontentedly.' 
Some,  and  those  the  wisest  among  them,  *  took  upon 
them  mechanical  and  sordid  professions.'  Degrees  were 
held  antichristian.  Learning  was  no  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  creed  which  '  lay  in  a  nutshell.'  Universities  were 
called  *  stables  of  asses,  stews,  and  schools  of  the  devil.' 
While  Peter  Martyr  was  disputing  on  the  real  presence, 
and  Lord  Grey  was  hanging  the  clergy  on  their  church 
towers,  the  wild  boys  left  at  Oxford  took  up  the  chorus  of 
irreverence.  The  service  of  the  mass  was  parodied  in  plays 
and  farces,  with  *  mumblings'  *  like  a  conjuror.'  In  the 
sermons  at  St.  Mary's,  priests  were  described  as  *  imps  of 
the  whore  of  Babylon:' — an  undergraduate  of  Magdalen 
snatched  the  bread  from  the  altar  after  it  had  been  conse- 
crated, and  trampled  it  under  foot.  Missals  were  chopped 
in  pieces  with  hatchets;  college  libraries  plundered  and 
burnt.  The  divinity  schools  were  planted  with  cabbages, 
and  the  Oxford  laundresses  dried  clothes  in  the  Schools  of 
Arts.  Anarchy  was  avenging  superstition,  again,  in  turn, 
to  be  more  frightfully  avenged, 

"  In  the  country  the  patron  of  a  benefice  no  longer  made 
distinctions  between  a  clerg^'man  and  a  layman.  If  the 
Crown  could  appoint  a  bishop  without  the  assistance  of  a 
conge  d^elire,  the  patron  need  as  little  trouble  himself  with 
consulting  his  diocesan.  He  presented  himself.  He  pre- 
sented his  steward,  his  huntsman,  or  his  gamekeeper. 
Clergy,  even  bishops,  *  who  called  them  Gospellers,'  would 
hold  three,  four,  or  more  livings,  *  doing  service  in  none;' 
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or  if,  as  a  condescension,  they  appointed  -curates,  they 
looked  out  for  starving  monks  who  would  do  the  duty  at 
the  lowest  pay— men  who  would  take  service  indifferently 
under  God  or  the  devil  to  keep  life  in  their  famished  bodies. 
'  You  maintain  your  chaplains,'  said  the  brave 'and  noble 
Lever,  face  to  face  with  some  of  these  high  offenders  ; 
*  you  maintain  your  chaplains  to  take  pluralities,  and  your 
other  servants  more  offices  than  they  can  discharge.  Fie ! 
fie  !  for  shame  !  Ye  imagine  there  is  a  parish  priest  curate 
which  does  the  parson's  duty.  Yes,  forsooth — he  minis- 
tereth  God's  sacraments,  he  saith  the  service,  he  readetli 
the  homilies.  The  rude  lobs  of  the  country,  too  simple  to 
paint  a  lie,  speak  truly  as  they  find  it,  and  say,  *  he  min- 
isheth  the  sacraments,  he  slubbereth  the  service,  he  cannot 
read  the  humbles.' '' 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  are  the  over-heated  pic- 
tures of  enthusiastic  declaimers. 

"  There  is  no  hope  that  these  pictures  are  exaggerated  ;  and 
from  the  unwilling  lips  of  the  Privy  Council  comes  the  evidence  of 
the  effect  upon  the  people.  The  cathedrals  and  the  churches  of 
London  became  the  chosen  scenes  of  riot  and  profanity.  St.  Paul's 
was  the  stock  exchange  of  the  day,  where  the  merchants  of  the  city 
in3t  for  business,  and  the  lounge  where  the  young  gallants  gambled, 
fought,  and  killed  each  other.  They  rode  their  horses  through  the 
aisles,  and  stabled  them  among  the  monuments.  They  practised 
pigeon-shooting  with  the  newly-introduced  *  hand  guns,'  in  the 
churchyard  and  within  the  walls." — Vol.  V.  pp.  271-72. 

Mr.  Froude's  account  also  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrinal 
changes  introduced  into  the  public  formularies,  and  espe- 
cially into  the  liturgy,  is  strictly  exact  and  impartial.  If  he 
fails  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Catholic  element  in  the  contest 
regarding  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  fails  rather  by 
omission,  than  as  too  commonly  has  occurred,  by  misrepre- 
sentation. Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  false  to  say  that  the 
struggle  resulted  in  a  compromise,  because  it  is  certain 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  opponents  of  the  new 
formularies  remained  firm  and  unchanged  in  the  views  for 
which  they  contended  ;  but  the  first  Prayer-book  (of  1549) 
may  in  one  sense  be  called  a  compromise,  inasmuch  as  it 
took  a  middle  course  between  the  new  tenets  which  the 
Genevan  party  sought  to  introduce,  and  the  ancient  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  which  the  Catholic  party  sought  to 
maintain  inviolate.     *'  The  mystery  of  the  euchanst  was 
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left  untoiiclied  ;  the  minister  was  still  uniformly  called  'a 
priest ;'  the  communion-table  uniformly  an  altar ;  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  retained  in  the  burial  service, 
and  in  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant."  Moreover, 
the  **  bread  was  ordered  '  to  be  such  as  had  been  hereto- 
fore accustomed,  each  of  the  consecrated  breads  to  be  bro- 
ken into  two  pieces  or  more,  at  discretion ;'  'and  men,' 
it  was  said,  *  must  not  think  less  to  be  received  in  part 
than  in  the  whole,  but  in  each  of  them  the  whole  body  of 
Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  It  was  ruled  also  that  *  the 
people  should  receive  the  sacrament  in  their  mouths  at  the 
priest's  hands.'  "  ^ 

Mr.  Froude's  comparison  of  this  Prayer-book  with  the 
new  Liturgy  of  1552  presents  a  fair  summary  of  all  the 
changes  which  possess  any  doctrinal  significance.  Having 
described  the  labours  of  Oranmer  in  the  preparation  of  the 
new  service  book,  he  briefly  sketches  the  general  tenor  of 
Cranmer's  personal  opinions  and  the  various^  influences 
which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  those  opinions  in  the  com- 
position of  the  work.  In  these  varied  influences  is  to  be  found 
the  solution  of  this  obscure  and  difficult  history.  '*  The 
English  church-services,"  Mr.  Froude  concludes,  *'  had 
now,  after  patient  labour,  been  at  length  completed  by 
him,  and  were  about  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  They 
had  grown  slowly.  First  had  come  the  Primers  of  Henry 
Vin. ;  then  the  Litany  was  added ;  and  then  the  first 
Communion-book.  The  next  step  was  the  Prayer-book 
of  1549  ;  and  now  at  last  the  complete  Liturgy,  which  sur- 
vives after  three  hundred  years.  In  a  few  sentences  only, 
inserted  apparently  under  the  influence  of  Ridley,  doctri- 
nal theories  were  pressed  beyond  the  point  to  which  opinion 
was  legitimately  gravitating.  The  priest  was  converted 
absolutely  into  a  minister,  the  altar  into  a  table,  the  eucha- 
rist  into  a  commemoration,  and  a  commemoration  only. 
But  these  peculiarities  were  uncongenial  with  the  rest  of 
the  Liturgy,  with  which  the}'  refused  to  harmonize ;  and 
on  the  final  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  were 
dropped  or  modified.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  seed  of  vital 
alterations,  for  which  the  nation  was  unprepared ;  which, 
had  Edward  lived  two  years  longer,  would  have  produced, 
first,  the  destruction  of  the  Church  as  a  body  politic,  and 
then  an  after-fruit  of  re-action  more  inveterate  than  even 
the  terrible  one  under  Mary.  But  Edward  died  before 
the  Liturgy  could  be  further  tampered  with ;  and  from 
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amidst  the  foul  weeds  in  which  its  roots  were  buried  it 
stands  up  beautiful,  the  one  admirable  thing  which  the 
unhappy  reign  produced.  Prematurely  born,  and  too 
violently  forced  upon  the  country,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 
right  thing,  the  thing  which  essentially  answered  to  the 
spiritual  demands  of  the  nation.  They  rebelled  against  it, 
because  it  was  precipitately  thrust  upon  them  ;  but  ser- 
vices which  have  overlived  so  many  storms  speak  for  their 
own  excellence,  and  spealc  for  the  merit  of  the  workman." 
The  full  force  of  these  observations  will  be  better  under  ^ 
stood  from  a  comparative  view  of  those  portions  of  the 
three  different  service-books,  which  Mr.  Fronde  has  ap- 
pended as  a  foot-note.  To  those  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  Bulley's  Variations  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
or  the  still  more  complete  Comparative  Prayer-book  of 
Keeling — the  Liturgice  JBritannicw—iius  short  compara- 
tive extract  will  of  course  be  of  little  interest ;  but  we  think 
we  shall  i-ender  a  service  to  the  great  body  of  our  readers  by 
printing  Mr.  Fronde's  extracts  entire. 


Prayer-hooh  of  1549.      Prayer-hooh  of  1552. 


The  priest  shall 
first  receive  the 
communion  ia  both 
kind.'?,  and  next 
deliver  it  to  other 
ministers,  if  any  be 
there  present,  that 
they  may  be  ready 
to  help  the  chief 
minister,  and  after 
to  the  people.  And 
vhen  he  delivereth 
the  sacrament  of  the 
body  of  Christy  he 
shall  say  to  every 
one — 

The  hody  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 
preserve  thy  body  and 
soul  to  everlasting  life. 


Then  shall  the 
minister  first  receive 
the  communion  in 
both  kinds  himself; 
and  next  deliver  it 
to  other  ministers,  if 
there  be  any  present, 
that  they  may  help 
the  chief  minister  ; 
and  after  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  hands, 
kneeling.  And  when 
he  delivereth  the 
bread,  he  shall  say — 


Take  and  eat  this 
in  remembrance  that 
Christ  died  for  thee, 
and  feed  on  him  in  thy 
heart  by  faith  with 
thanksgiving. 


Prayer-booh  of 
Elizabeth. 

Then  shall  the 
minister  first  re- 
ceive the  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds 
himself ;  and  then 
proceed  to  deliver 
the  same  to  thebishops, 
priests  and  deacons  in 
like  manner,  if  any 
be  present;  and  after 
that  to  the  people 
also  in  their  liands, 
all  meekly  kneeling. 
And  when  he  deli- 
vereth the  bread  to 
any  one  he  shall 
say— 

The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christy 
which  was  given  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body 
and  soul  to  everlasting 
life.  Take  and  eat 
this    ill   remembrance 
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And  the  minister 

delivering  the  sacra- 
went  of  the  bloodf  and 
giving  every  one  to 
drink  once,  and  uo 
more,  shall  saj — 


The  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  shed  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body 
and  soul  to  everlast- 
ing life. 


And  the  minister 
that  d<'livercth  the 
cup  shall  sajf — 


Drinh       this       in 
remembrance  that 

Christ's  blood  was 
shed  for  thee,  and  be 
thankful. 


Similarly  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
was  directed  to  be  used  in  1549,  and  omitted 
393. 


that  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  him 
in  thy  heart  by  faith 
with  thanksgiving. 

And  the  minister 
that  delivereth  the 
cup  to  any  one,  shall 
say — 

The  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  shed  for  thee, 
preserve  thy  body  and 
soul  to  everlasting  life. 
Drink  this  in  remeni' 
brance  that  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  for 
thee,  and  be  thankful, 
the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  1552.— Vol.  V.  p. 


These  extracts  present  very  distinctly  the  variations  of 
the  Liturgy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  even  on 
the  practical  questions  connected  with  that  doctrine. 
Mr,  t'roude  observes  that  there  were  other  changes,  but 
he  does  not  specify  them.  We  could  have  wished  that  he 
had  at  least  completed  the  comparative  tabular  view  of 
the  changes  regarding  the  Eucharist,  and  also  those  in 
the  Burial  Service ;  and  still  more  that  he  had  ex- 
plained those  of  the  service  for  the  Ordaining  of  Deacons 
and  Priests,  which  have  a  specially  memorable  interest 
from  their  connection  with  the  controversy  on  the  validity 
of  Anglican  Ordinations.  It  would  carry  us  quite  be- 
yond our  present  scope  to  supply  this  want,  however 
important ;  and  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  Reeling's 
most  useful  volume/'^"  in  which  each  of  the  authorized 
service-books  of  the  English  Church,  together  with  that 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopalian  Communion,  will  be  found 
in  parallel  columns,  and  in  a  form  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  detailed  comparative  study. 

In  all  this  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  Mr.  Froude  is  a 
perfectly  uninterested,  if  he  be  not  a  perfectly  impartial,  nar- 
rator.    A  curious  example  of  the  light  in  which  he  himself 
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personally  regards  these  changes,  is  the  acconnt  which  he 
gives  of  the  well-known  disputes  about  the  consecration  of 
Hooper  in  1550.  He  had  already  related  that  **  in  the  last 
parliament  a  service  for  the  consecration  of  bishops  and 
priests  had  been  added  to  the  formularies,  and  had  given 
offence  to  the  ultra  parties  on  both  sides.  The  Anglican 
was  frightened  at  the  omission  of  the  oil,  which  mischt 
impede  the  transmission  of  the  apostolic  powers.  The 
Protestant  was  outraged  at  the  continued  use  of  '  vest- 
ments,' which  marked  the  priesthood  as  a  peculiar  body  ; 
*  at '  the  oath  *  by  God,  the  saints,  and  the  holy  gospels,' 
which  bishops  were  to  swear  on  admission  to  their  sees, 
and  at  a  use  of  the  Bible,  which  savoured  of  magical  in- 
cantation.'*  Hooper's  position,  in  reference  to  this  ser- 
vice, it  must  be  remembered,  was  peculiar.  When  it  was 
first  published  he  had  "  denounced  it  in  a  lecture  before  the 
court  as  treason  to  the  gospel.  Cranmer  complained  of 
his  language  to  the  council,  and  Hooper  was  invited  to 
explain  himself.  The  archbishop  spoke  with  unusual 
vehemence ;  but  Hooper,  who  tells  the  story,  says  *  that 
the  end  was  to  the  glory  of  God.'  His  friends  supported 
him,  and  he  was  dismissed  unpunished."  And  when 
Hooper  himself  was  nominated,  by  the  Protector  Somerset, 
to  succeed  Wakeman  in  the  see  of  Gloucester,  no  slight 
curiosity  was  expressed  as  to  the  course  which  would  be 
taken  in  the  ceremony  of  his  own  consecration.  There  is 
a  strain  of  dry  irony  in  Mr.  Fronde's  history  of  the  trans- 
action, which  is  extremely  amusing. 

*'  Hooper,''  he  says,  **  was  the  representative  of  a  principle,  and 
his  narrow  but  conscientious  inflexibility  fitted  him  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  an  opinion.  Edward,  who  was  now  fourteen,  and  was 
steadily  taking  a  part  in  public  business,  was  one  of  his  chief 
■  admirers,  and  Edward,  with  Warwick's  help,  carried  his  point  so 
far  as  the  powers  of  the  council  extended.  The  abolition  of  the 
conge  d^elire  made  the  appointment  a  matter  only  of  letters  patent. 
The  oath  being  to  the  crown,  the  crown  could  alter  the  form  or  dis- 
pense with  it.  When  Hooper  pointed  out  the  objectionable  name 
of  '  the  saints,'  the  joung  king  flushed  up  indignantly  zealous. 
'  What  wickedness  is  this?'  he  said.  He  took  a  pen  and  scratched 
out  the  word.  But  the  consecration  service  could  not  be  so  easily 
got  over.  It  had  been  affirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  and,  although 
the  bishops  could  have  been  forced  to  consecrate  by  a  premunire, 
had  the  difficulty  been  on  their  side,  a  premunire  could  not  com- 
pel a  reluctant  nominee  to  undergo  a  ceremony  which  he  disap- 
proved. 
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"  Cranmer,  who  had  once  maintained  that  the  crown  alone  could 
make  a  bishop,  had  modified  his  yiews.  The  bench  was  unanimous 
that  the  service  must  be  maintained.  As  doggedlj  Hooper  de- 
clared that  he  would  wear  no  vestments,  he  would  have  no  Bible  on 
his  neck,  he  would  not  change  his  coat  for  the  best  bishopric  in 
England.  Warwick  interceded,  and  the  boy  king  talked  of  put- 
ting out  the  power  of  the  supremacy  and  dispensing.  But  Ridley 
would  have  no  dispensation,  and  Hooper  would  have  no  surplice, 
and  the  public  world  of  the  Eeformers  was  shaken  to  its  base. 
The  English  divines  in  general  took  the  side  of  the  bishops  ;  the 
foreign  divines  were  expected  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  gospel  ;  and 
Hooper  turned  first  to  Bucer,  who  was  then  lecturing  at  Cambridge. 
To  the  sad  discouragement  of  the  ultra  party,  Bucer  believed  that 
there  were  things  in  the  world  more  important  than  vestments.  He 
had  expressed  his  opinion  freely  to  the  council  on  the  condition  to 
which  they  were  reducing  England.  About  the  time  when  the 
Hooper  controversy  began,  he  had  told  Calvin  that  there  "was  no 
religion  at  all  in  England.  The  bishops,  he  said,  were  snarling 
about  their  doctrines,  the  lords  were  appropriating  the  Church 
estates  and  plate,  and  in  their  hearts  cared  nothing  for  the  Refor- 
mation at  all ;  clergymen  professing  to  be  Evangelicals  held  four  or 
five  livings,  and  officiated  in  none  ;  repentance,  faith,  and  good 
works — the  vital  parts  of  religion — no  one  thought  of  at  all ;  and 
unless  God  worked  a  miracle  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  king,  some 
great  catastrophe  could  not  be]  far  oflf.  In  such  a  disposition  he 
could  feel  small  sympathy  with  a  fever  about  a  white  dress  and  a 
few  gestures.  To  Hooper's  appeal  he  replied  coldly,  that  for  him- 
self he  preferred  simplicity,  when  simplicity  could  be  had;  but 
while  the  great  men  in  England  were  giving  benefices  to  their 
grooms — when  the  services  in  churches  were  left  to  be  performed 
by  men  who  could  not  read,  and  might  as  well  be  Africans  or  Hin- 
doos as  English — while  congregations  employed  their  time  in  laugh- 
ing and  story- telling,  other  things,  he  thought,  should  be  first 
attended  to:  if  earnest  men  would  set  themselves  to  contend  against 
perjury  and  adultery,  theft,  lying,  and  cheating,  *  the  very  bones 
and  sinews  of  Antichrist,  whereof  he  altogether  consisted,'  the  wear- 
ing of  apparel  would  in  all  likelihood  admit  of  settlement  after- 
wards.''—Vol.  V.  pp.  321-24. 

Failing  to  meet  support  in  this  quarter,  he  turned  to 
Peter  Martyr.  But  Martyr  treated  the  matter  equally  as 
an  indifferent  one.  He  told  Hooper,  as  Bucer  had  already 
done,  **  that  the  thing  was  of  no  consequence  at  all — that 
it  was  foolish  and  wrong  to  quarrel  about  it.  When 
changes  were  being  introduced  of  vital  moment,  the  reten- 
tion of  outward  forms  was  not  only  tolerable,  but  of  high 
importance  and  utility;   the  imaginations  of  the  people 
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were  not  disturbed,  their  habits  were  not  shocked ;  they 
would  listen  the  more  quietly  to  new  doctrines,  and  the 
form  in  due  time  would  follow  the  matter.''  Thus,  Hooper 
stood  all  but  alone  in  inflexibility. 

*'  Strange  it  seemed  to  Hooper  that  such  men  could  not  see  that 
the  evils  which  they  spoke  of  as  of  so  much  importance  were  the 
fruits  of  Antichrist,  not  the  substance  of  him.  It  was  the  form 
which  gave  the  soul  to  the  matter.  The  surplice  was,  as  it  were, 
Satan's  magic  robe  and  enchanter's  cloak  of  darkness — the  secret  of 
his  strength  and  power.  Alone  he  must  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Lord,  then.  His  pulpit  rang,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  invectives 
against  disguised  popery.  He  became  so  violent  at  last,  that  he 
was  inhibited  from  preaching,  and  commanded  to  confine  himself  to 
his  house.  His  tongue  being  silenced,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  reflected  upon  the  council ;  and  upon  the  12th  of  January 
he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  be  *  either  reformed  or  further  punished,  as  the  obstinacy  of  his 
case  required.'  In  the  intervals  of  Gardiner's  trial,  Cranmer  endea- 
voured to  reason  with  him  ;  but  he  found  him  *  coveting  rather  to 
prescribe  orders  to  others'  than  to  obey  ;  and,  to  make  an  end  of 
the  matter,  the  council  sent  him  to  the  Fleet. 

*'  Here,  at  last,  he  recovered  his  senses.  The  king  excused  him 
the  oath.  He  himself  agreed  to  wear  the  Nessus  garment  during 
the  few  hours  of  consecration,  if  he  might  tear  it  off  before  it  had 
poisoned  him,  and  in  his  own  diocese  might  wear  it  or  not  wear  it, 
as  he  pleased. 

*'  So  closed  this  child's  battle,  leaving  us  at  no  loss  to  understand 
how  before  long  England  might  weary  of  such  men  and  such  men's 
teaching."— Vol.  V.  pp.  325-26. 

The  active  interference  in  religious  controversies,  here 
attributed  to  the  boy-king,  Edward,  is  but  one  of  many 
similar  proceedings  in  which  he  is  made  to  hold  a  promi- 
nent place.  One  incident  narrated  by  Mr.  Fronde,  is 
especially  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  him  in  conflict  with 
his  Catholic  sister,  Mary,  and  displays  in  contrast  all  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  both.  The  occasion  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  in  which  the  council  haying  with- 
drawn from  Mary  the  privilege,  which  she  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, of  having  mass  celebrated  by  her  own  chaplain,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  retaliated  by  prohibiting  to  Cham- 
berlaine,  the  English  resident  at  Brussels,  the  use  of  the 
English  Communion  Service.  This  act  of  retaliation 
led  to  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  council,  that  the 
privilege  of  the  Flemish  ambassador  at  London  should 
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be  withdrawn ;  and  as  the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  re- 
solve, the  qnarrel  appeared  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Mary 
was  snnimoned  to  present  herself  at  conrt.  *'  She  rode 
into  London  snrronnded  by  a  retinne  of  peers,  knif^hts, 
and  gentlemen,  every  one  ostentatiously  wearing  a  chain 
of  beads.  After  resting  two  days  at  a  honse  at  St. 
Jolni's,  she  went  in  the  same  state  through  Fleet-street 
and  the  Strand  to  Whitehall,  amidst  the  benedictions  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  To  their  fevered  imaginations, 
the  earth  round  tlie  city  seemed  to  shake.  *  Men  in  har- 
ness' were  seen  sitting  in  the  air,  who  *  came  down  to  the 
ground  and  faded  away.'  *  Three  suns  appeared,  so  that 
men  could  not  discern  which  was  the  true  sun.'  T  e 
princess  alighted  at  the  palace  gate.  She  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  and  afterwards  she  went  at  his  side  to 
the  council  chamber.  '  It  was  then  declared  to  her  how 
long  her  mass  had  been  suffered  in  hope  of  her  reconcilia- 
tion ;'  as  that  hope  had  ceased,  it  was  to  be  suffered  no 
longer.  What  was  said  of  her  supposed  intrigues,  or  if 
anything  was  said,  does  not  appear.  The  mass  was 
the  great  question  on  which  all  else  was  turning.  Mary, 
whose  will  had  never  yielded  to  man's,  except  it  was 
her  father's,  replied  that  her  soul  was  God's.  She 
would  not  change  her  faith,  nor  would  she  '  dissemble  her 
opinions  with  contrary  doings.'  The  council  told  her  that 
no  constraint  was  laid  upon  her  faith.  She  must  conform 
her  practice.  She  was  not  a  king  to  rule,  but  a  subject  to 
obey  the  laws.  Her  example  might  breed  inconvenience. 
Consistent,  however,  with  her  plea,  that  laws  made  in 
a  minority  were  no  laws,  she  would  neither  admit  their 
argument,  nor  flinch  in  her  own  resolution." 

Neither  party  being  disposed  to  yield,  and  the  princess 
contiiuiing  to  be  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  her  religion, 
the  Emperor  precipitated  the  issue  by  a  brief  message 
through  his  ambassador,  requiring  either  the  liberty  which 
was  demanded  for  the  princess  Mary,  or  war.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  Edward  interferes.  \Vith  a  will,  through  all  its 
boyish  vivacity,  not  a  whit  less  inflexible  than  that  of  his 
graver  sister,  he  appears  to  infinitely  greater  advantage 
even  upon  their  own  ground,  than  the  bishops  to  whom  he 
and  his  councillors  looked  for  guidance  in  their  peril. 
There  is  something  highly  dramatic  in  the  position,  and 
its  effect  is  heightened  by  the  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
effort  with  which  it  is  narrated,  » 
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"On  the  delivery  of  the  Emperor's  message,  when  the  council 
was  locking  in  one  another's  faces,  he  suggested  that  they  were  in- 
adequate judges  in  a  case  of  conscience,  and  they  should  consult 
the  bishops.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Ponet  were  sent  for.  'The 
realm,  the  bishops  were  told,  was  in  great  peril,  and  like  to  be 
utterly  undone,  if  either  the  Emperor  would  take  no  nay  or  the  king 
would  give  him  no  yea  ;'  in  such  extremity,  was  it  lawful  to 
yield  ? 

*'  The  bishops  asked  if  war  was  inevitable,  should  the  king  per- 
sist ?  Being  told  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping  it,  they  begged 
for  a  night  to  consider  their  answer.  The  following  morning  tliey 
gave  an  opinion,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberation,  that — 

"  *  Although  to  give  licence  to  sin  was  sin,  yet  if  all  haste 
possible  was  observed,  to  suffer  and  wink  at  it  for  a  time  might  be 
borne.' 

*'  The  king's  attendance  was  then  requested.  As  Edward  entered, 
the  Lord  Treasurer  (Paulet,  Earl  of  Wilts)  fell  on  his  knees,  and  told 
him  that  he  and  they  and  the  realm  were  about  to  come  to  nought. 
They  must  give  way,  pacify  the  Emperor,  and  let  the  princess  do 
as  she  desired  ;  the  bishops  said  that  it  might  be  done. 

"  'Are  these  things  so,  my  Lords  ?'  said  Edward,  turning  to  thera. 
*Is  it  lawful  by  Scripture  to  sanction  idolatry  ?' 

"' There  were  good  kings  in  Scripture,  your  Majesty,'  they  re- 
plied, •  who  allowed  the  hill  altars,  and  yet  were  called  good.' 

** '  We  follow  the  example  of  good  men,'  the  boy  answered, 
*  wlien  they  have  done  well.  We  do  not  follow  them  in  evil.  David 
was  good,  but  David  seduced  Bathshebali  and  murdered  Uriah.  We 
are  not  to  imitate  David  in  such  deeds  as  those.  Is  there  no  better 
Scripture  ?' 

*'  The  bishops  could  think  of  none. 

"*Iam  sorry  for  the  realm,  then,  the  king  said,  *and  sorry  for 
the  danger  that  will  come  of  it ;  I  shall  hope  and  pray  for  some 
thing  bettor,  but  the  evil  thing  I  will  not  allow.'  '' — Vol.  vi.  pp. 
3131-2. 

For  a  moment,  tliereforo,  we  find  Mary  and  her  brother 
in  direct  and  deadly  conflict  for  conscience- sake,  each 
eqnally  bold  and  equally  nncompromising  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  what  each  felt  to  be  a  duty.  It  would  be  curious 
to  speculate  what  might  have  been  the  results  to  England 
of  the  prolonged  continuance  of  such  a  conflict,  in  which 
each  of  the  rival  creeds,  finding  a  rallying-point  in  the  sup- 
port drawn  from  the  high  places,  would  have  claimed  and 
might  have  obtained  a  more  full  and  a  freer  examination. 
But  no  room  was  left  for  such  speculation.  A  compronn'se 
was  silently  effected,  which  kept  the  matter  from  attracting 
much  public^ttention.     **  The  council  delayed  their  an- 
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swer  to   the  ambassador.     Tliey  determined  not  for  the 
moment  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  princess's  mass,  bnt  to  punish 
all  who  attended  it  excejit  herself ;  and  when  the  ambas- 
sador became  pressinof,  they  promised  to  send  a  special 
commissioner  to  the  Emperor,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
satisfy  him."     ]\\  this  way  a  public  collision  in  England 
was  prevented.     The  contest  with  the  Emperor  about  the 
ambassadorial  privileges  still  continued,  but  it  created  little 
interest  at  home ;  nor  is  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  much 
importance,  except   as   illustrating  the  conscientious  in- 
tegrity, the  devoted  enthusiasm,  and  the  inflexible  firm- 
ness of  the  persecuted  princess.     In  the  mouth  of  August, 
1550,  a  message  was  sent  her  from   the  council  through 
three  of  the   officers  of  her  household,  that  **  the  mass 
must  cease,"  and  they  were  instructed  to  wixvn  the  chap- 
lains to  take  care  for  their  own  part  that  the  order  was 
obeyed.     Mary  peremptorily  forbade  them  to  speak  to  her 
chaplains  on  the  subject,  on  pain  of  immediate  dismissal 
from  her  service,  and  declared  that,  if  the  order  were  en- 
forced, she  would  at  once  leave  the  country.     Meanwhile 
she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  her  brother.     **  A  mes- 
sage," she  said,  in  this  letter,  *'had  been  brought  to  her 
by  her  servants  on  a  matter  which  concerned  the  salvation 
of  her  soul;  her  servants  were  no  fit  messengers  for  the 
Lords  to  have  chosen.    The  meanest  subjects  in  the  realm 
would  ill  bear  to  receive  such  treatment  through  their  own 
attendants.  For  the  letter  which  Edward  had  written  to  her, 
it  was  signed  indeed  with  his  hand,  but  it  was  not  his  own 
composition,  and  he  was  too  young  to  be  a  fit  judge  in  such 
questions.     Her  father  had  brought  her  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  she  would  not  believe  one  thing  and  say  another, 
nor  would  she  submit  to  rule  her  mind  b}^  the  opinions  of 
the   Privy   Council.     She  entreated,  therefore,   that  her 
want  of  conformit}^  might   be   tolerated  till   he  was   old 
enough  to  act  for  himself,  and  if  this  could  not  be,  *  rather 
than  offend  God  and  my  conscience,'  she  said,  *  I  offer  my 
body  at  your  will,  and  death  shall  be  more  welcome  than 
life.'  "     This  letter  produced  no  effect.     The  Council  had 
gone   too   far  to  retreat.      A  new  message,   still   more 
peremptory,  was  despatched  to  the  princess.     Mr.  Fronde 
narrates  the  issue  of  this  new  mission  in  the  words  of  the 
messenger  deputed  by  the  council.     It  is  so  characteristic 
of  Mary,  and  foreshadows  so  distinctly  her  after  career, 
that  we  cannot  pass  it  by. 
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"Having  received  commandment  and  instructions  from  the 
King's  Majesty,  we  repaired  to  the  Lady  Mary's  house  at  Copt 
Hall,  on  the  28th  instant  in  the  morning,  where,  shortly  after  our 
coming,  I,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  delivered  his  Majesty's  letter  to 
lier,  which  she  received  upon  her  knees,  saying  that,  for  the  honour 
of  the  King's  Majesty's  hand  wherewith  the  said  letter  was  signed, 
she  would  kiss  the  letters  and  not  for  the  matter  contained  in  them; 
for  the  matter,  said  she,  I  take  to  proceed  not  from  his  Majesty,  but 
from  you  his  council. 

*'  In  the  reading  of  the  letter,  which  she  did  read  secretly  to 
herself,  she  said  these  words  in  our  hearing — Ah  !  good  Mr.  Cecil 
took  much  pains  here.  When  she  had  read  the  letter,  we  began  to 
open  the  matter  of  our  instructions  unto  her  :  and  as  T,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  began,  she  prayed  me  to  be  short,  for,  said  she,  I  am 
not  well  at  ease,  and  I  will  make  you  a  short  answer. 

"  After  this,  we  told  her  at  good  length  how  the  King's  Majesty 
having  used  all  the  gentle  means  and  exhortations  that  he  might, 
to  have  reduced  her  to  the  rites  of  religion  and  order  of  divine 
service  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  finding  her  nothing 
conformable,  but  still  remaining  in  her  former  errors,  had  resolved, 
by  the  whole  estate  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  and  with  the 
consent  of  divers  others  of  the  nobility,  that  she  should  no  longer 
use  the  private  mass,  nor  any  other  divine  service  than  is  set  forih 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm;  and  here  we  offered  to  show  her  the 
names  of  all  those  which  were  present  at  this  consultation  and 
resolution.  Bat  she  said  she  cared  not  for  any  rehearsal  of  the 
names,  for,  said  she,  I  know  you  to  be  all  of  one  sort  therein. 

"  We  told  her  further  that  the  King's  Majestj^'s  pleasure  was 
"we  should  also  give  strait  charge  to  her  chaplains  that  none  of 
them  should  presume  to  say  any  mass,  and  the  like  charge  to  all 
lier  servants  that  none  of  them  should  presume  to  hear  any 
mass. 

"  Hereunto  her  answer  was  thus — 

*' To  the  King's  Majesty  she  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  his 
Majesty's  most  humble  and  most  obedient  suhject  and  poor  sister, 
and  would  most  willingly  obey  all  his  commandments  in  anything 
— her  conscience  saved — yea,  and  would  willingly  and  gladly  suffer 
death  to  do  his  Majesty's  good.  But  rather  than  she  will  agree  to 
use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at  the  death  of  the  late  king 
her  father,  she  would  lay  her  head  on  a  hlock  and  suffer  death. 
But,  said  she,  I  am  unworthy  to  suffer  death  in  such  a  quarrel. 
When  the  King's  Majesty,  said  she,  shall  come  to  such  years  that 
lie  may  be  able  to  judge  these  things  himself,  his  Majesty  shall 
find  me  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  religion;  but  now  in  these  years, 
although  he,  good,  sweet  king,  have  more  knowledge  than  any  other 
of  his  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  be  a  judge  of  these 
things.  If  !?hips  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sea,  or  any  other  thing  to  be 
done  touching  the  policy  and  government  of  the  realm,  I  am  sure 
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you  would  not  tliink  his  Highness  yet  able  to  consider  what  were 
to  be  done.  And  much  less,  said  she,  can  he  in  these  years  discern 
what  is  fit  in  matters  of  divinity.  If  my  chaplains  do  say  no  mass, 
I  can  hoar  none;  no  more  can  my  poor  servants.  But  as  for  my 
servants,  I  know  it  shall  be  against  their  will,  as  it  should  be 
against  mine  ;  for  if  they  could  come  where  it  were  said,  they 
should  hear  it  with  good  will,  and  as  for  my  priests,  they  know 
what  they  have  to  do.  Tlie  pain  of  your  law  is  but  imprisonment 
for  a  short  time,  and  if  tliey  will  refuse  to  say  mass  for  fear  of  that 
imprisonment,  they  may  do  therein  as  they  will ;  but  none  of  your 
new  service,  said  she,  shall  be  used  in  my  house,  and  if  any  bo  said 
in  it,  I  will  not  tarry  in  the  house." — Vol.  V.  pp.  3G1-63. 

We  print  the  details  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  inter- 
ference with  her  household  and  the  detention  of  her  ser- 
vants in  prison,  in  all  which  the  princess,  even  by  the  show- 
ing of  her  adversaries,  maintained  a  most  dignified  and 
becoming  position.  But  the  concluding  scene  is  in  part  so 
touching,  and  in  part  so  amusing  and  curious,  that  we 
shall  transcribe  it  at  length. 

"  Having  said  this,  she  departed  from  us  Into  her  bed-chamber, 
and  delivered  to  me,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  ring  upon  her  knees, 
with  very  humble  recommendations  to  her  brother,  saying,  that  she 
would  die  his  true  subject  and  sister,  and  obey  his  commandment 
in  all  things,  except  in  tliese  matters  of  religion.  But  yet,  said  she, 
this  shall  never  be  told  to  the  King's  Majesty.  After  her  depar-^ 
ture  we  called  the  chaplains  and  the  rest  of  tlie  household  before 
us,  and  the  chaplains  after  some  talk,  promised  all  to  obey  the 
King's  Majesty's  commandment.  We  further  commanded  them, 
and  every  one  of  them,  to  give  notice  to  some  one  of  the  council,  at; 
tiie  least,  if  any  mass,  or  other  service  than  that  set  forth  by  the 
law,  should  hereafter  be  said  in  that  house. 

*'  Finally,  when  we  had  said  and  done  as  is  aforesaid,  and  were 
gone  out  of  the  house,  tarrying  there  for  one  of  her  chaplains,  who 
was  not  with  the  rest  when  we  gave  the  charge  aforesaid  unto 
them,  the  Lady  Mary's  Grace  sent  to  us  to  speak  with  her  one 
word  at  a  window.  When  we  were  come  into  the  court,  notwith- 
standing that  we  offt'red  to  come  up  to  her  chamber,  she  would 
needs  speak  out  of  the  window,  and  prayed  us  to  speak  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  that  her  controller  might  shortly  return  ;  for,  said 
she,  since  his  departing,  I  take  the  accounts  myself  of  my  expenses, 
and  learned  how  many  loaves  of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  ;  and  I  wis  my  father  and  my  mother  never  brought  me  up 
with  baking  and  brewing;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  weary  of 
my  office,  and,  therefore,  if  mj  Lords  will  send  mine  officer  home, 
they  shall  do  me  pleasure  ;  otherwise,  if  they  scud  him  to  prison,  I 
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beslirew  him  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily  and  with  a  good  will.  And  I 
pray  God  to  send  you  well  to  do  in  your  souls  and  bodies  too,  for 
some  of  you  have  but  weak  bodies." — Vol.  V.  pp.  3G5-66. 

There  is  little  novelty  in  Mr.  Fronde's  portraiture  of 
Edward,  but  he  places  in  a  very  clear  and  interestinpf 
light  the  remarkable  precocity  of  his  talent  for  political 
science,  and  the  assiduity  and  success  with  which  he 
laboured  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  cc^ndition 
of  his  kingdom  and  with  the  wants,  as  well  as  the 
resources,  of  the  population.  The  popular  notion  of  the 
youthful  prince  represents  him  as  an  amiable  but  timid 
and  scrupulous  theological  triiier.  In  Mr.  Fronde's  pages, 
if  the  authorities  be  reliable,  he  appears,  if  not  a  profound, 
at  least  an  ingenious  political  scliolar.  He  had  mastered  all 
the  difficulties  regarding  the  great  economical  evil  of  the 
age,  the  successive  tamperiugs  with  the  currency.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  crown  debt. 
He  had  considered  the  necessity  of  economy  in  the  expen- 
diture, and  of  a  check  upon  frauds  in  the  collection  and 
administration  of  public  revenue.  He  himself,  in  his  own 
household  had  reduced  his  principles  to  practice,  lie- 
trenchmentliad  been  enforced,  irregular  exaction  repressed, 
order  and  general  economy  insisted  upon.  He  had  begun 
to  inquire  into  the  daily  transactions  of  the  council,  re- 
quiring notice  each  day  of  the  business  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  a  regular  summary  each  Saturday  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  week  ;  and  he  had  even  embodied  in  a  draft 
of  his  own  will,  not  alone  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
private  affairs  of  his  successor,  but  a  general  scheme  of 
social  reform  for  England,  which  exhibits  a  depth  of 
thought  and  a  largeness  of  comprehension  quite  beyond 
the  years  of  its  youthful  author.  All  this,  however,  is 
founded  upon  papers  printed  under  his  name  by  Burnet 
and  Strype,  the  authenticity  of  which,  and  still  m'ore  their 
exclusive  authorship,  is  far  from  established.  Even  Mr. 
Froude  confesses  that  a  MS.  volume  of  Essays  and  Exer- 
cises, by  the  young  king,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  *' shows  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  ability  of  a 
clever  boy."'"' 

Mr.  Froude's  account  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of 
Edward  —  the    racking   cough    which  wasted    him — his 


*  V.  439,  note. 
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sleepless  nights — the  piteous  symptoms  which  ushered  in 
the  closing  struggle — above  all,  the  ghastly  exhibition  of  his 
dying  foiiii  at  the  palace  windows  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
the  premature  rumour  of  his  death,  is  most  graphic,  and, 
indeed,  most  touching.  It.  is  hard,  even  for  a  mind 
steeled  by  religious  antipathies,  not  to  forget  its  animosity 
in  the  sight  of  an  end  so  lamentable  ;  and  we  think  that 
Mr.  Froude,  even  while  he  noted  that  this  death  of  the 
last  male  child  of  the  race  of  Tudor  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  might  have  spared  the  sneer  which  lurks  in  his  ob- 
servation, that  **  pious  Catholics  "  did  not  fail  to  observe 
the  coincidence. 

His  portraiture  of  Mary  substantially  follows  the  tradi- 
tional Protestant  reading  of  her  character.  For  him  she 
is  the  same  Bloody  Mary  who  has  been  the  bugbear  of 
Protestant  England  for  three  centuries,  and  in  whom  not 
a  single  good  or  amiable  quality  can  be  discerned.  Mr. 
Froude,  indeed,  v/hile  he  preserves  all  the  darker  colours 
of  the  picture,  has  thrown  into  it  an  air  of  caricature, 
which,  far  from  relieving  its  gloom,  only  heightens  the 
revolting  effect,  by  adding  a  feeling  of  contempt  and  loath- 
ing to  that  of  fear  and  abhorrence.  No  historian  of  Mary 
has  placed  in  so  painful  alight  all  her  womanly  weaknesses 
and  all  her  natural  defects.  No  historian  has  so  utterly 
ignored  the  better  quality  which  she  possessed,  and  the 
good  impulses  to  which  she  yielded.  Above  all,  no  histo- 
rian has  taken  so  little  account  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed,  of  the  difficulties  by  Which  she 
was  surrounded,  and  of  the  unceasing  state  of  warfare  in 
which  she  was  compelled  to  live.  All  the  good  tliat  he  can 
prevail  on  himself  to  recognize  in  her,  is  comprised  in  the 
following  sketch. 

*'  As  the  moment  draws  near  when  Mary  will  step  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  historical  stage,  it  is  time  to  give  some  distinct  account 
of  her.  She  was  born  in  February  1515-16,  and  was,  therefore,  in 
her  thirty-sixth  year.  Her  face  was  broad,  but  drawn  and  sallow  ; 
the  forehead  large,  though  projecting  too  much  at  the  top,  and 
indicating  rather  passion  and  determination  than  intellectual 
strength.  Her  eyes  were  dauntless,  bright,  steady,  and  apparently 
piercing  ;  but  she  was  short-sighted,  and  insight  either  into  cha- 
racter or  thing  was  not  among  her  capabilities.  She  was  short  and 
ill  figured  ;  above  the  waist  she  was  spare,  from  continued  ill-health; 
below,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  she  had  inherited  her  father's  drop- 
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sical  tendencies,  wliicli  were  beginning  to  sliow  themselves.  Her 
voice  was  deep,  like  a  man's,  slie  liad  a  man's  appetite,  especially 
for  meat  ;  and  in  times  of  danger,  a  man's  promptness  of  action. 
But  she  was  not  without  a  ladj's  accomplishments.  She  embroidered 
well,  played  on  the  lute  well  ;  she  could  speak  English,  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish,  and  she  could  read  Italian  ;  as  we  have  seen, 
she  could  be  her  own  housekeeper;  and  if  she  had  masculine  energy, 
she  had  with  it  a  woman's  power  of  braving  and  enduring  suf- 
fering. 

"By  instinct,  by  temperament,  by  hereditary  affection,  she  was  an 
earnest  Catholic ;  and  whatever  Mary  believed  she  believed  thoroughly, 
without  mental  reservation,  without  allowing  her  personal  interests 
either  to  tint  her  convictions  or  to  tempt  her  to  disguise  them.  As 
long  as  Queen  Catherine  lived,  she  had  braved  Henry's  anger,  and 
clung  to  her  and  to  her  cause.  On  her  mother's  death  slie  had 
agreed  to  the  separation  from  the  Papacy  as  a  question  of  policy 
touching  no  point  of  faith  or  conscience.  She  had  accepted  the 
alterations  introduced  by  her  father;  and,  bad  nothing  else  inter- 
vened, she  might  have  maintained  as  a  sovereign  what  she  had 
honestly  admitted  as  a  subject.  Her  own  persecution  only,  and  the 
violent  changes  enforced  by  the  doctrinal  Reformers,  taught  her  to 
believe  that,  apart  from  Rome,  there  was  no  security  for  orthodoxy." 
-^Vol.  V.  pp.  ;j66-68. 

On  the  other  hand,  throughout  the  entire  history  of  ber 
reign,  he  never  loses  an  occasion  of  making  her  appear 
weak,  narrow-minded,  mean,  jealous,  and  unamiable. 
Her  piety  is  made  ridiculous.  Her  love  for  her  husband  is 
made  disgusting.  The  unhappy  mistake  as  to  her  preg- 
nancy, which,  after  all,  was  but  an  impulse  of  maternal 
instinct  which  deserved  to  be  spared,  becomes  a  subject 
for  coarse  and  unfeeling  mockery.  Above  all,  the  violent 
repressive  measures  which  still  make  her  memory  terrible 
to  England,  are  in  great  part  permitted  to  appear  as  her 
work,  and  as  a  spontaneous  indulgence  of  a  naturally  cruel 
and  bloody  temperament. 

The  same  grudging  unkindly  tone  pervades  Mr.  Fronde's 
history  of  Cardinal  Pole,  although  he  fails,  with  all  his 
prejudice,  to  conceal  altogether  the  noble  qualities  of  this 
generous  and  devoted  man.  It  is  plain,  in  truth,  that 
with  all  his  indifference  to  dogma,  the  guiding  spirit  of 
Mr.  Fronde's  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  is  the  dread 
and  dislike  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  the  desire  to  pre- 
sent it  as  a  purely  human  institution,  and  its  re-establish- 
ment in  England  as  an  effort  of  priestly  ambition  and 
love  of  rule. 
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There  is  one  example  of  this  grudging  spirit  so  curious 
that  we  cannot  help  referring  to  it ;  and  as  the  scene  itself 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  power  of  dramatic  nar- 
ration, we  are  induced  to  extract  it  in  part.  We  allude  to 
the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  dying  conversion  of  such  a  man  was 
not  a  triumph  of  much  importance  to  the  Church;  but 
Mr.  Fronde  cannot  even  let  this  pass  without  suggesting 
doubts  and  suspicions  as  to  the  motives  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

"  Crime  alone  makes  death  terrible  ;  in  the  long  list  of  victims 
whose  bloody  end,  at  stake  or  scaffold,  the  historian  of  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century  has  to  relate,  two  only  showed  signs  of  cow- 
ardice, and  one  of  those  was  a  soldier  and  a  noblemen,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  peril,  four  years  before,  had  kissed  swords  with 
his  comrades,  and  had  sworn  to  conquer  the  insurgents  at  Norwich, 
or  die  with  honour. 

**  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  since  that  time  had  lived 
very  emphatically  without  God  in  the  world,  had  not  lived  without 
religion.  He  had  affected  religion,  talked  about  religion,  played 
with  religion,  till  fools  and  flatterers  had  told  him  that  he  was  a 
saint ;  and  now,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  found  that  he  had  trifled 
with  forms  and  words,  till  they  had  grown  into  a  hideous  hypocrisy. 
The  Infinite  of  death  was  opening  at  his  feet,  and  he  had  no  faith, 
no  hope,  no  conviction,  but  only  a  blank  and  awful  horror,  and  per- 
haps he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  fling  himself 
back  in  agony  into  the  open  arms  of  superstition.  He  had  asked  to 
speak  with  some  member  of  the  council  ;  he  had  asked  for  a  con- 
fessor.    In  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  found  both. 

"  After  the  sentence  Gardiner  visited  him  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
poured  out  his  miserable  story  ;  he  was  a  Catholic,  he  said,  he 
always  had  been  a  Catholic;  he  had  believed  nothing  of  all  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  had  pretended  to  be  so  zealous  under  Edward. 
*  Alas  !'  he  cried,  •  is  there  no  help  for  me  ?  Let  me  live  but  a 
little  longer  to  do  penance  for  my  sins.*  Gardiner's  heart  was 
softened  at  the  humiliating  spectacle ;  he  would  speak  to  the 
queen,  he  said,  and  he  did  speak,  not  wholly  without  success  ;  he 
may  have  judged  rightly  that  the  living  penitence  of  the  Joshua  of 
the  Protestants  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  Church  than 
his  death.  Already  Mary  had  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  possible,  the 
wretched  man  should  be  spared  ;  and  he  would  have  been  allowed 
to  live,  except  for  the  reiterated  protests  of  Bernard  in  his  own  name 
and  in  the  Emperor's. 

"  It  was  decided  at  last  that  he  should  die,  and  a  priest  was  as- 
signed him  to  prepare  his  soul," — vol.  vi.  pp.  66-9. 
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^  But  Mr.  Fronde  undertakes  to  pronounce  upon  liis  un- 
sincerity. 

**  Northumberland,  in  playing  a  part  in  the  pageant,  was  hoping 
to  save  his  wretched  life,  When  it  was  over  he  wrote  a  passionate 
appeal  to  Arundel. 

'"  Alas  !  my  lord,'  he  said,  *is  my  crime  so  heinous  as  no  re- 
demption but  my  blood  can  wash  away  the  spots  thereof  ?  An  old 
proverb  there  is,  and  that  most  true — a  livinj?  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion  ;  oh  that  it  would  please  her  good  Grace  to  give  me  life, 
yea,  the  life  of  a  dog,  if  I  might  but  live  and  kiss  her  feet,  and 
spend  both  life  and  all  in  her  honourable  service.' 

"But  Arundel  could  not  save  him — would  not  have  saved  him, 
perhaps,  had  he  been  able — and  he  had  only  to  face  the  end  with 
such  resolution  as  he  could  command. 

"  The  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  Warwick  and  Sir  John 
Gates  heard  mass  in  the  Tower  chapel ;  the  two  Seymours  wero 
again  present  with  Courtenay  ;  and  before  Gates  received  the  sacra- 
ment, he  said  a  few  words  of  regret  to  the  latter  for  his  long  impri- 
sonment, of  which  he  admitted  liimself  in  part  the  cause.  On  leav- 
ing the  chapel  Warwick  was  taken  back  to  his  room,  and  learned 
that  he  was  respited.  Gates  joined  Palmer,  who  was  walking  with 
Watson  in  the  garden,  and  talking  with  the  groups  of  gentlemen 
wiio  were  collected  there.  Immediately  after  the  Duke  was  brought 
out.  *  Sir  John,'  he  said,  to  Gates,  •  God  have  mercy  on  us  ;  forgive 
me  as  I  forgive  you,  although  you  and  your  council  have  brouglit  us 
hither.'  *  I  forgive  you,  my  Lord,'  Gates  answered,  *  as  I  would  be 
forgiven  ;  yet  it  was  you  and  your  authority  that  was  the  only 
original  cause  of  all.'  They  bowed  each.  The  Duke  passed  on, 
and  the  procession  moved  forward  to  Tower-hill. 

"  The  last  words  of  a  worthless  man  are  in  themselves  of  little 
moment;  but  the  effect  of  the  dying  speech  of  Northumberland 
lends  to  it  an  artificial  importance.  Whether  to  the  latest  moment 
he  hoped  for  liis  life,  or  whether,  divided  between  atheism  and  su- 
perstition, he  thought,  if  any  religion  was  true,  Romanism  was  true, 
and  it  was  prudent  not  to  throw  away  a  chance,  who  can  tell  ?  At 
all  events,  he  mounted  the  scaffold  with  Heath,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  at  his  side  ;  and  then  deliberately  said  to  the  crowd, 
that  his  rebellion  and  his  present  fall  were  owing  to  the  false 
preachers  who  had  led  him  to  err  from  the  Catholic  faith  of  Christ  ; 
the  fathers  and  the  saints  had  ever  agreed  in  one  doctrine  ;  the 
present  generation  were  the  first  that  had  dared  to  follow  their  pri- 
vate opinions  ;  and  in  England  and  in  Germany,  where  error  had 
taken  deepest  root,  there  had  followed  war,  famine,  rebellion,  misery, 
tokens  all  of  them  of  God's  displeasure.  Tlierefore,  as  they  loved 
their  country,  as  tliey  valued  their  souls,  he  implored  his  hearers  to 
turn,  all  of  them,  and  turn  at  once,  to  the  Church  which  they  had 
left-j  in  which  Church  he,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  avowed  his 
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own  steadfast  belief.  For  himself  he  called  them  all  to  witness  that 
he  died  in  the  one  true  Catholic  faitli ;  to  which,  if  he  had  been 
brought  sooner,  he  would  not  have  been  in  his  present  calamity. 

•'lie  tiien  knelt,  'I  beseech  jou  all,'  he  said  again,  'to  believe 
that  I  die  in  the  Catliolic  faith.'  He  repeated  the  Miserere  psalm, 
the  psalm  De  Profundis,  and  the  Paternoster,  The  executioner,  as 
usual,  begged  his  pardon.  *  I  have  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,'  he 
muttered.  lie  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  sawdust,  and 
kissed  it,  then  laid  down  his  head,  and  perished. 

'•  The  shamo  of  the  apostasy  sliook  down  the  frail  edifice  of  the 
Protestant  constitution,  to  be  raised  again  in  suffering,  as  the  first 
foundations  of  it  had  been  laid,  by  purer  hands  and  nober  spirits. 
In  his  better  years  Northumberland  had  been  a  faithful  suViject  and 
a  fearless  soldier,  and,  with  a  master's  hand  over  him,  he  might 
have  lived  with  integrity,  and  died  with  honour.  Opportunity 
tempted  his  ambition — ambition  betrayed  him  into  crime — and, 
given  over  to  his  lower  nature,  he  climbed  to  the  highest  round  of 
the  political  ladder,  to  fall  and  perish  like  a  craven.  He  was  one 
of  those  many  men  wIjo  can  follow  worthily,  yet  cannot  lead  ;  and 
the  virtue  of  the  beginning  was  not  less  real  than  the  ignominy  of 
the  end.''--Vol.  vi.,  pp.  69—73. 

Now,  in  all  this,  Mr.  Froude  has  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  insincerity.  The  only  ground  upon  which  he 
makes  this  positive  assertion,  is  the  presumption  drawn 
from  Northumberland's  previous  life.  Now,  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  in  a  case  still  more  memorable  and  still 
more  signal  than  that  of  Northumberland,  but  one  in  which 
the  honour  of  Protestantism,  and  not  of  Catholicism,  is 
involved,  Mr.  Froude  suggests,  on  far  weaker  grounds,  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  conclusion.  We  allude  to  the  well- 
known  recantation  of  Cranmer.  The  narrative  is  very 
lengthened;  we  shall  select  the  most  important  portions. 

On  the  account  of  the  trial  we  need  not  dwell.  Mr. 
Froude  produces  nothing  new  regarding  it.  But  having 
given  a  summary  of  Cardinal  Pole's  letter  to  Cranmer, 
written  after  the  sentence  had  been  passed,  he  proceeds — 

'*  The  exact  day  on  which  this  letter  reached  the  archbishop  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  very  near  the  period  of  his  sentence.  He  had 
dared  death  bravely  while  it  was  distant ;  but  he  was  physically 
timid  ;  the  near  approach  of  the  agony  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
others  unnerved  him;  and  in  a  moment  of  mental  and  moral  pro- 
stration Cranmer  may  well  have  looked  in  the  mirror  wliich  Pole 
held  up  to  him,  and  asked  himself  whether,  after  all,  tlie  being 
there  described  was  his  true  image — whether  it  was  himself  as 
others  saw  him.     A  faith  which  had  existed  for  centuries,  a  faith 
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in  which  goneration  after  generation  have  lived  happy  and  virtuous 
lives  ;  a  faith  in  which  all  good  men  are  agreed,  and  only  the  bad 
dispute — such  a  faith  carries  an  evidence  and  a  weight  with  ifc 
beyond  what  can  be  looked  for  in  a  creed  reasoned  out  by  indivi- 
duals— a  creed  which  had  the  ban  upon  it  of  inherited  execration; 
which  had  been  held  in  abhorrence  once  by  him  who  was  now  called 
upon  to  die  for  it.  Only  fools  and  fanatics  believe  that  they  cannot 
be  mistaken.  Sick  misgivings  may  have  taken  hold  upon  him  in 
moments  of  despondency,  whether,  after  all,  the  millions  who  received 
the  Roman  supremacy  might  not  be  more  right  than  the  thousands 
who  denied  it  ;  whether  the  argument  on  the  real  presence,  which 
had  satisfied  him  for  fifty  years,  might  not  be  better  founded  than 
his  recent  doubts.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  of  gentle  and 
modest  nature  to  feel  himself  the  object  of  intense  detestation  witli- 
out  uneasy  pangs  ;  and  as  such  thoughts  came  and  went,  a  window 
might  seem  to  open,  through  which  there  was  a  return  to  life  and 
freedom.  His  trial  was  not  greater  than  hundreds  of  otliers  had 
borne,  and  would  bear  with  constancy  ;  but  the  temperaments  of 
men  are  unequally  constituted,  and  a  subtle  intellect  and  a  sensitive 
organization  are  not  qualifications  which  make  martyrdom  easy. 

*' Life,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  by  justice,  by  precedent,  was 
given  to  all  wiio  would  accept  it  on  terms  of  submission.  That  the 
archbishop  should  bo  tempted  to  recant,  with  the  resolution  formed, 
notwithstanding,  that  he  should  still  suffer,  whether  he  yielded  or 
whether  he  was  obstinate,  was  a  suspicion  which  his  experience  of 
the  legate  had  not  taught  him  to  entertain. 

"So  it  was  that  Cranmer's  spirit  gave  way,  and  he  who  had  dis- 
dained to  fly  when  flight  was  open  to  him,  because  he  considered 
that,  having  done  the  most  in  establishing  the  lleformation  he  was 
bound  to  face  the  responsibility  of  it,  fell  at  last  under  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  trial."— Vol.  VI.,  pp.  413,  4U,  415. 

It  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unfair  that  Mr.  Fronde,  in 
sympathy  with  what  he  regards  as  the  apostasy  of  such  a 
man,  should  suggest  some  explanation  and  apology  of  a 
fall  so  deplorable  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  worth  while  to  note 
the  fact  that  he  deals  more  tenderly  with  Cranmer  than  with 
his  fellow-backslider,  Northumberland.  But  this  is  not 
all.  He  proceeds  to  recount,  and  we  may  add,  with  quite 
sufficient  accuracy  and  circumstantiality  the  long  series  of 
recantations  which  mark  the  various  stages  of  Cranmer's 
imprisonment. 

*•  The  day  of  his  degradation  the  archbishop  had  eaten  little.  In 
the  evening  he  returned  to  his  cell  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  :  the 
same  night,  or  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  his  first  submission,  which 
was  forwarded  on  the  instant  to  the  queen.     It  was  no  sooner  gone 
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than  he  recalled  it,  and  tlien  vacillating  again,  he  drew  a  second, 
in  slightly  altered  words,  which  lie  signed  and  did  not  recal.  There 
had  been  a  struggle  in  which  the  weaker  nature  had  prevailed,  and 
the  orthodox  leaders  made  haste  to  improve  their  triumph.  The 
first  step  being  over,  confessions  far  more  humiliating  could  now  be 
extorted.  Bonner  came  to  his  cell,  and  obtained  from  him  a  pro- 
mise in  writing,  *  to  submit  to  the  king  and  quoen  in  all  their  laws 
and  ordinances,  as  well  touching  the  Pope's  supremacy  as  in  all 
otlier  things;'  with  an  engagement  further  *to  move  and  stir  all 
others  to  do  the  like,  and  to  live  in  quietness  and  obedience,  with- 
out murmur  or  grudging  ;'  his  book  on  the  Sacrament  he  would 
submit  to  the  next  general  council. 

*'  These  three  submissions  must  have  followed  one  another  rapidly. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  two  days  only  after  his  trial,  he  made  a 
fourth,  and  yielding  the  point  which  he  had  reserved,  he  declared 
that  he  believed  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
Catholic  Church  believed.  But  so  far  he  had  spoken  generally,  and 
the  court  required  particulars.  In  a  fifth  and  longer  submission, 
he  was  made  to  anathematize  particularly  the  heresies  of  Luther 
and  Zuinglius;  to  accept  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  out 
of  which  was  no  salvation  ;  to  acknowledge  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  seven  sacraments  as  received  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  purgatory.  He  professed  his  penitence  for  having  once  held 
or  taught  otherwise,  and  he  implored  the  prayers  of  all  faithful 
Christians,  that  those  whom  he  had  seduced  might  be  brought  back 
to  the  true  fold."— Vol.  VI.,  pp.  415,  416. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  sixth  form  of  recantation  in 
which  he  "confessed  himself  to  be  all  which  Pole  had  de- 
scribed him.  He  called  himself  a  blasphemer,  and  a 
persecutor ;  being  unable  to  undo  his  evil  work,  he  had 
no  hope,  he  said,  save  in  the  example  of  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,  who,  when  other  means  of  reparation  were 
taken  from  him,  made  amends  to  God  with  his  hps. 
He  was  unworthy  of  mercy,  and  he  deserved  eternal 
vengeance.  He  had  sinned  against  King  Henry  and 
his  wife  ;  he  was  the  cause  of  the  divorce,  from  whicli, 
as  from  a  seed,  had  sprung  up  schism,  heresy,  and  crime  ; 
he  had  opened  a  window  to  false  doctrines  of  which  he  had 
been  himself  the  most  pernicious  teacher;  especially  he 
reflected  with  anguish  that  he  had  denied  the  presence  of 
his  Maker  in  the  consecrated  elements.  He  had  deceived 
the  jiving,  and  he  had  robbed  the  souls  of  the  dead  by- 
stealing  from  them  their  Masses.  He  prayed  the  Pope  to 
piirdon  him  ;  he  prayed  the  king  and  queen  to  pardon  him  ; 
he  prayed  God  Almighty  to  pardon  him,  as  He  liad  par- 
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doned  Mary  Magdalene  ;  or  to  look  upon  him  as,  from  his 
own  cross,  He  had  looked  upon  the  thief/' 

So  far,  through  these  six  recantations,  Mr.  Fronde  follows 
the  received  account.      But  there  is  a  seventh  and  still 
more  memorahle  one,  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  his  narration 
that  we  have  been  alluding.     The  circumstances  of  this 
last  recantation  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  repeat 
them.      Up  to  the  very  day  of  his  execution  Cranmer  had 
continued  to  profess  his  penitence,  and  early  in  that  morn- 
ing he  had  copied  out,  with  his  own  hand,  a  final  declaration 
of  his  sentiments  on  religion,  which  was  brought  to  him  by 
Father  Gravina,  a  Spanish  friar,  to  be  read  upon  the  scaf- 
fold.    The   sequel  is  well    known.      Cranmer    faithfully 
delivered  the  contents  of  this  paper  to  the  very  last  para- 
graph ;   but  instead  of  that  paragraph  he  substituted  a 
solemn  dying  retractation  of  all  his  previous  recantations, 
and  a  last  and  dying  profession  of  his  final  adhesion  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.     Mr.  Fronde  has  embodied 
this  dying  declaration  in  his  narrative  ;  and  he  adopts  as 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  declaration  the  Protestant 
confession,  to  which  we  have  referred  : — ^'  And  now,''  he 
went  on,  **  forasmuch  as  I  am  to  come  to  the  last  end  of 
my  life,  whereupon  hangeth  all  my  life  past  and  all  my  life 
to  come,  either  to  live  with  my  Saviour  Christ  in  joy,  or 
else  to  be  ever  in  pain  with  wicked  devils  in  hell;  and  I  see 
before  mine  eyes  presently  either  heaven" — and  he  pointed 
upwards  with  his  hand — "  or  hell,"  and  he  pointed  down- 
wards, **  ready  to  swallow  me.     I  shall  therefore  declare 
unto  you  my  very  faith,  without  colour  or  dissimulation  ; 
for  now  it  is  no  time  to  dissemble.     I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  in  every 
article  of  the  Catholic   faith ;   every  word  and  sentence 
taught  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  prophets  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

**  And  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my 
conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or 
did  in  my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings 
contrary  to  the  truth,  which  here  I  now  renounce  and 
refuse,  as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth 
which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death 
to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be ;  and  that  is,  all  such  bills 
and  papers  as  1  have  written  and  signed  with  my  hand 
since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many  things 
untrue ;  and  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing 
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contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  tlierefore  shall  first  be 
punished  ;  for  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire  it  shall  be  the  first 
burnt.  As  for  the  Tope  I  utterly  refuse  him,  as  Christ's 
enemy  and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine  ;  and  as 
for  the  Sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book 
against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester." 

So  far,  if  duly  explained,  Mr.  Fronde's  version  of  the 
affair  is  unobjectionable.  But  he  appends  to  the  passage 
the  following  note  : — 

"There  are  two  original  contemporary  accounts  of  Cranmer's  words 
— Ilarleian  3ISS.,  417  and  422 — and  they  agree  so  far  almost  word 
for  word  with  '  The  Prayer  and  Saying  of  Thomas  Cranmer  a  little 
before  his  Death,'  wliich  was  published  immediately  after  by  Bonner. 
But  we  now  encounter  the  singular  difficulty,  that  the  conclusion 
given  by  Bonner  is  altogether  different.  The  archbishop  is  made 
to  repeat  his  recantation,  and  express  especial  grief  for  the  books 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  Sacrament. 

♦'  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  Cranmer  really  said  ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  Bonner  at  the  head  of  his  version  of  the  speech  has 
described  it  as  '  written  with  his  own  hand,'  it  has  been  inferred  that 
he  was  required  to  make  a  copy  of  what  he  intended  to  say — that  he 
actually  wrote  what  Bonner  printed,  hoping  to  the  end  that  his  life 
would  be  spared  ;  and  that  he  would  have  repeated  it  publicly,  had 
he  seen  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  escape.  Finding,  however, 
that  his  execution  had  been  irrevocably  determined  on,  he  made 
the  substitution  at  the  last  moment. 

"There  are  many  diflficulties  in  this  view,  chiefly  from  the  character 
of  the  speech  itself,  which  has  the  stamp  upon  it  of  too  evident  sin- 
cerity to  have  been  composed  with  any  underhand  intentions.  The 
tone  is  in  harmony  throughout,  and  the  beginning  leads  naturally 
to  the  conclusion  which  Cranmer  really  spoke. 

*'  There  is  another  explanation,  which  is  to  me  more  credible.  The 
Catholics  were  furious  at  their  expected  triumph  being  snatched 
from  them.  Whether  Cranmer  did  or  did  not  write  what  Bonner 
says  he  wrote,  Bonner  knew  that  he  had  not  spoken  it,  and  yet  was 
disho!iest  enough  to  print  it  as  having  been  spoken  by  him,  evidently 
hoping  that  the  truth  could  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  Cathohc 
cause  might  escape  the  injury  which  the  archbishop's  recovered 
constancy  must  inflict  upon  it.  A  man  who  was  capable  of  so  con- 
siderable a  falsehood  would  not  have  hesitated  for  the  same  good 
purpose  to  alter  a  few  sentences.  Pious  frauds  have  been  committed 
by  more  religious  men  than  Edmund  Bonner.  See  the  Recantation 
of  Thomas  Cranmer,  reprinted  from  Bonner's  original  pamphlet ; 
Jenkins,  vol.  iv.  p.  393." 

It  cannot  but  be  felt  that  the  same  measure  has  not  been 
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dealt  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  the  ill-fated  Northumber- 
land. 

Northumberland  recanted  his  faith  while  in  prison.  He 
may  possibly  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his 
life  ;  but  there  is  no  evidmce  that  he  was  not  sincere,  and 
at  all  events  he  was  consistent  in  maintaining  the  course 
which  he  had  once  taken,  and  he  died  without  making  his 
original  profession.  Northumberland,  however,  died  a 
Catholic,  and  Mr.  Fronde  pronounces  him  a  hypocrite. 
Cranmer  also  recanted  his  faith  while  in  prison,  and  that  not 
once,  like  Northumberland,  but  two,  three,  four,  seven, 
different  times  and  in  different  forms.  To  make  his  sin- 
cerity still  more  suspicious,  he  recalled  this  retractation  at 
the  very  last  moment,  and  in  circumstances  which  them- 
selves involved  deep  insincerity  and  deceit.  But  this  last 
recantation  of  Oranmer  was  a  return  to  Protestantism,  and 
Mr.  Froude  gives  him  full  credit  for  sincerity  ! 

Still  more,  Mr.  Froude  rejects  the  interpretation  put  by 
historians  on  the  conduct  of  Cranmer  ; — "  that  he  would 
have  repeated  it  publicly,  had  he  seen  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  escape.  Finding,  however,  that  his  execution 
had  been  irrevocably  determined  on,  he  made  the  substitu- 
tion at  the  last  moment.''  And  he  rejects  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  speech  of  which  the  disputed  paragraph  forms  the 
conclusion  **  has  the  stamp  on  it  of  too  evident  sincerity  to 
have  been  composed  with  any  underhand  intentions," 
Foor  Northumberland,  who  recanted  Protestantism  once, 
was  a  hypocrite  ;  but  the  speech  of  this  seven  times  dyed 
deceiver,  because  it  is  a  recantation  of  Popery,  "  bears  a 
stamp  of  evident  sincerity,"  and  is  incompatible  with  the 
notion  of  underhand  intentions  ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Froude,  in  order  to  save  the  credit 
of  Cranmer,  does  not  scruple  to  describe  the  whole  affair 
as  a  pious  fraud  of  Bishop  Bonner.  In  other  words,  he 
brands  Bonner  as  a  forger,  in  order  to  save  the  orthodoxy 
of  Cranmer.  Nay,  he  has  the  recklessness  to  offer  as  an 
argument  for  his  view,  that  Bonner,  by  publishing  this 
passage  as  having  been  spoken  by  Cranmer,  in  its  Catholic 
form  was  guilty  of  *' so  considerable  a  falsehood"  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  he  would  not  hesitate  at  the  larger 
fraud.  That  is  to  say,  in  deciding  the  relative  credibility 
of  two  conflicting  witnesses,  the  man  who  had  been  guilty 
of  a  shght  misrepresentation  of  fact,  by  publishing  as  spoken, 
what  had  only  been  written,  is  to  be  utterly  disbelieved. 
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while  the  man  who,  on  Mr.  Fronde's  own  showing,  had 
put  his  solemn  signature  to  seven  successive  falsehoods  in 
the  most  awful  question  which  can  interest  a  human  being, 
is  to  be  believed  without  hesitation  !  Unfortunately  we 
can  see  but  one  explanation  of  this  strange  discrepancy  in 
the  principles  of  judgment — the  latter  died  a  martyr  of 
Protestantism ! 

We  shall  only  add  that  Mr.  Fronde's  indecent  charge  of 
perjury  against  Bonner  is  not  only  gratuitous  and  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  but  is  directly  opposed  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Fronde's  own  principal  authority — the  narration  given 
in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.  It  is  there  distinctly  stated 
that  Cranmer,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  not  only 
signed  the  paper  with  his  own  hand,  but  made  a  full  copy 
of  it,  which  he  was  to  retain  in  his  own  possession.  "" 

We  can  deal  but  very  briefly  with  Mr.  Fronde's  narration 
of  the  persecution  under  Mary.  What  we  complain  of  is 
not  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  the  victims,  hardly 
even  of  the  evident  effort  to  give  a  dramatic  effect  to  the 
incidents,  and  to  throw  an  air  of  dignity  around  the  actors 
even  in  the  most  common-place  scenes.  We  could  beai^ 
with  this,  and  to  some  extent  we  sympathize  with  the  spirit 
in  which  it  originates.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  with 
all  his  rhetoric  and  all  his  pictiu'e-painting,  Mr.  Fronde's 
declaration  will  convey  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of 
the  time  as  the  stern  and  simple  narrative  of  Lingard. 
What  we  complain  of  is  his  ignoring  altogether  as  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  persecution,  the  seditious,  dis- 
affected, and  treasonable  character  of  the  sectaries  against 
whom  it  was  mainly  directed.  Once  or  twice  indeed 
he  is  forced  to  admit  that  **  the  Protestants  had 
exerted  themselves  to  make  Gardiner's  work  easy  to 
him.  On  the  14th  of  March  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Aid- 
gate  became  suddenly  vocal,  and  seventeen  thousand  per- 
sons were  collected  to  hear  a  message  from  heaven  pro- 
nounced by  an  angel.  When  the  people  said  *  God  save 
Queen  Mary,'  the  wall  was  silent;  when  they  said  *  God 
save  Queen  Elizabeth,'  the  wall  said  *  Amen  !'  When 
they  asked,  'What  is  the  Mass?'  the  wall  said,  *  It  is 
idolatry.'  As  the  nation  was  holding  its  peace,  the  stones, 
it  seemed,  were  crying  out  against  the  reaction.     Cut  the 


*  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.     Vol.  VIII.  p.  63, 
VOL.  XLIX.-  No  XCVIIL  3 
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angel,  on  examination,  tnrnevl  out  to  be  a  girl  concealed 
behind  the  plaster.  Shortly  alter,  the  inhabitants  of  Clieap- 
side,  on  opening  their  shop  windows  in  the  morning,  beheld 
on  a  gallows,  among  the  bodies  of  the  hanged  insurgents, 
a  cat  in  priestly  robes,  with  crown  shaven,  the  fore- paws 
tied  over  her  head,  and  a  piece  of  paper  clipped  round 
between  them  representing  the  wafer.''  But  habitually  he 
ignores  all  influence  except  the  religious,  as  suggesting 
the  persecuting  policy  of  Mary  and  her  advisers.  And  we 
complain  of  this  the  more,  that  his  own  histor}-,  in  its  very 
face,  bears  evidence  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  judgment. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  every  one  of  the  periods  in  which 
convictions  on  the  score  of  religion  became  frequent  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  dangerous 
insurrection  or  a  formidable  conspiracy  against  the  person 
of  the  Queen  and  against  the  Catholic  succession  to  the 
throne.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  commencement  of 
Mary's  reign  was  marked  by  a  mild  and  most  forbearing 
policy.  The  first  active  proceedings  at  all  connected  with 
religion  were  after  the  dangerous  and  sanguinai-y  rebellion 
of  Wyatt ;  and  even  Mr.  Froude  is  forced  to  confess 
that  to  these  proceedings  Mary  was  actually  driven  in 
her  own  despite  by  the  urgent  representations  of  her 
advisers, 

."  Had  Wyatt  succeeded,  Mary  would  have  lost  her  husbaud  and 
her  crown ;  and  bad  the  question  been  no  more  than  a  personal 
one,  England  could  liave  well  dispensed  both  with  her  and  Philip. 
But  Ehzabeth  would  have  ascended  a  throne  under  the  shadow  of 
treason.  The  Protestants  would  have  come  back  to  power  in  the 
thoughtless  Tindictiveness  of  exasperated  and  successful  revolu- 
tionists; and  the  problem  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  more 
hard  than  ever  of  a  reasouahle  solution.  The  fanatics  had  made 
their  effort,  and  they  had  failed  ;  they  had  shaken  the  throne,  but 
they  had  not  overthrown  it ;  the  queen's  turn  was  come,  and,  aa 
the  danger  had  been  great,  so  was  the  resentment.  She  had  Renard 
at  one  ear  protesting  that,  while  these  turbulent  spirits  were  un* 
cruslied,  the  precious  person  of  the  prince  could  not  be  trusted  to 
her.  She  had  Gardiner,  who,  always  pitiless  towards  heretics,  was 
savage  at  the  frustration  of  his  own  schemes.  Renard  iu  the  closet^ 
Gardiner  in  the  pulpit,  alike  told  her  that  she  must  show  no  more 
mercy.  On  Ash  ^Yednesday  evening,  after  Wyatt 's  surrender,  a 
proclamation  furbade  all  persons  to  shelter  the  fugitive  insurgents 
under  pain  of  death.  The  '  poor  caitiffs'  were  brought  out  of  the 
houses  where  they  had  hidden  themselTes,  and  were  given  up  by 
hundreds.     Huntingdon  came  iu  on  Saturday  with  Suffolk  and  hia 
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brothers.  Sir  James  Crofts,  Sir  Henry  Islj,  and  Sir  Gawen  Carew 
followed.  The  common  prisons  overflowed  into  the  churches,  whero 
crowds  of  wretclies  were  huddled  together  till  the  gibbets  wero 
ready  for  their  hanging  ;  tlie  Tower  wards  were  so  full  that  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  packed  into  a  single  cell  ;  and  all  the 
living  representatives  of  the  families  of  Grey  and  Dudley,  except 
two  young  girls,  were  now  within  the  Tower  walls,  sentenced,  or 
soon  to  be  sentenced,  to  death. 

*'  The  queen's  blood  is  up  at  last,  Renard  wrote  exultingly  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  8tli  of  February  ;  *  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord 
Thomas  Grey,  and  Sir  James  Crofts  have  written  to  ask  for  mercy, 
but  they  will  find  none  ;  their  heads  will  fall,  and  so  with  Courte- 
nay's  and  Elizabeth's.  I  have  told  the  queen  that  she  must  be 
especially  prompt  with  these  two.  We  have  nothing  now  to  hope 
for  except  that  France  will  break  the  peace,  and  then  all  will  be 
well.'  On  the  12th  of  February  the  ambassador  was  still  better 
satisfied.  Elizabeth  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  on  her  way  to 
London.  A  rupture  with  France  seemed  inevitable,  and  as  to 
clemency,  there  was  no  danger  of  it.  'The  queen,'  he  said,  'had 
told  him  that  Anne  of  Cleves  was  implicated  ;'  but  for  himself  he 
was  sure  that  the  two  centres  of  all  past  and  all  possible  conspiracies 
were  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  and  that  when  their  heads,  and  the 
heads  of  the  Greys,  were  once  oif  their  shoulders,  she  would  have 
nothing  more  to  fear.  The  prisoners  were  heretics  to  a  man ;  she 
had  a  fair  plea  to  despatch  them,  and  she  would  then  settle  the 
country  as  she  pleased  ;  '  the  house  of  Suffolk  would  soon  be 
extinct.'  "— VoL  VI.,  pp.  181,  182,  183. 

In  like  manner  the  commission  of  1556  originated  in  the 
alarm  which  the  Dudley  Conspiracy  aroused  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  least  timid  ;  and  the  flame  once  enkindled, 
was  kept  alive  not  only  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  sectarians 
at  home,  but  still  more  by  the  undisguised  machinations  of 
the  Protestant  refugees  in  France  and  elsewhere  against  the 
Queen,  her  person,  and  crown,  and  by  the  secret  encou- 
ragement and  assistance  which  they  asked  and  received 
from  the  enemies  of  England.  Mr.  Fronde,  though  he 
nev^r  once  takes  it  into  account  in  his  estimate  of  Mary's 
so-called  persecuting  policy,  confesses  that  while  the  quar- 
rel with  France  was  impending,  **  the  refugees,  caring  only 
to  revenge  themselves  on  Mary,  were  laying  a  train  in  con- 
nexion with  several  of  the  *  chiefest  officers*  in  the  three 
fortresses,  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  France.  The 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  became  known  by  accident  to 
some  one,  who  i)laced  Wotton  on  his  guard;  and  Wotton, 
by  vigilance  and  by  the  help  of  spies,  ascertained  gradually 
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tlie  nature  of  the  scheme.  In  the  beginning  of  October 
he  discovered  that  Senarpont,  the  governor  of  Boulogne, 
was  silently  increasing  the  garrison  of  the  Bonllonais. 
Then  he  h^^aid  of  troops  collecting  at  Rouen,  of  kirge  pre- 
parntions  of  military  stores,  of  sappers'  and  miners'  tools, 
and  *  great  files,  which  would  cut  in  two  without  noise  the 
largest  (harbour)  chains.'  Next,  it  seemed  that  the  leader 
of  the  adventurous  party,  which  fourteen  years  before  *  took 
the  town  of  Marano  by  practise  and  subtlety,'  was  in  Calais 
in  disguise.  Finally,  he  learnt  that  Henry  himself  was 
going  to  Rouen,  to  conduct  the  enterprise  in  person."  A 
few  months  later  ^'  the  exiled  divines  in  Germany,  believing 
that  the  people  were  at  last  ripe  for  insurrection,  called  on 
them  to  rise  and  put  down  the  tyranny  which  was  crushing 
them.  Goodman  published  a  tract  on  the  obedience  of 
subjects,  and  John  Knox  blew  his  *  First  Blast  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.'  The  queen,  as  if  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  country  had  no  existence,  sent  out  a 
proclamation  that  any  one  who  was  found  to  have  these 
books  in  his  or  her  possession,  or  who,  finding  such  books, 
did  not  instantly  burn  them,  should  be  executed  as  a  rebel 
by  martial  law." 

Mr.  Fronde  appears  to  consider  it  a  strange  thing  that 
the  publications  of  Knox,  Goodman,  and  other  refugees 
should  have  been  visited  with  such  rigour.  He  does  not 
offer  his  reader  any  specimen  of  these  productions,  or  of  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  expressed.  Our  observations 
have  run  to  a  greater  length  than  we  originally  intended  ; 
but  Aye  think  it  right  to  supply  Mr.  Fronde's  omission  by 
printing  a  single  passage  from  one  of  these  regicidal  pam- 
phlets thus  industriously  circidated  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  public  mind  against  Mary. 

'*  That  wicked  woman,  wJiom  you  untruely  make  your  Quene,  liatli 
(saye  ye)  so  commanded.  0  vayne  and  miserable  men.  To  what 
vilenesse  are  jou  broght,  and  yet  as  men  blynd,  see  not?  Because 
you  would  not  baue  God  to  raigtie  ouer  you,  and  his  worde  to  be  ai 
light  vnto  your  footestepps,  beholde,  he  hath  not  geuen  an  hypo- 
crite onely  to  raigne  ouer  you  (as  he  promised)  but  an  Idolatresse 
also  :  oiot  a  man  accordinge  to  his  appoyntrnent,  but  a  woman,  wJiiche  his 
Lawe  forbiddeth,  and  nature  abhorreth  :  whose  reigne  was  neuer  counted 
lawfuU  by  the  loorde  of  God,  but  an  expresse  signe  of  God's  wratlie,- 
and  notable  plague  for  the  synnes  of  the  people.  As  was  the  raygne 
of  cruell  lesabel,  and  vngodlie  Atlialia,  especiall  instruments  of  Satan,- 
and  whipps  to  his  people  of  Israel. 
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*•  This  you  see  not,  bljndeJ  with  ignorance  :  yea,  whiche  is 
more  shame,  where  as  the  worde  of  Gode  freethe  you  from  the  obedience 
of  anie  Prince,  be  he  neuer  so  mightie,  wise,  or  politike  commanding 
anye  tiiiuge  whiche  God  forbiddeth,  and  herein  geuethe  you  aucto- 
ritie  to  withstand  tlie  same  as  you  haue  harde  :  Yet  are  you  will- 
ingly become  as  it  were  bondemen  to  the  lu'Stes  of  a  most  impotent 
and  vnhrt/Jled  waman;  a  woman  begotten  in  aduUerie,  a  bastard  by  birth, 
contrairie  to  the  worde  of  God  and  your  own  lawes.  And  therefore 
condemned  as  a  bastarde  by  the  iudgement  of  all  vniuersities  in 
Englande,  France,  and  Italy  :  as  well  of  the  Cinilians,  as  Divines, 
For  now  are  we  freede  from  that  lewishe  yoke  to  raise  vp  seede  to 
onr  brethren  departing  without  issue,  by  the  comynge  of  our 
Sauiour  lesus  Christe;  who  hathe  destroyed  the  walle  and  distance 
betwixt  the  lewes  and  Gentiles,  and  hath  no  more  respecte  to  anie 
tribes  (for  conseruation  whereof  this  was  permitted)  but  all  are 
made  one  in  him  without  distinction,  which  acknowledge  him  vn- 
faynedly  to  be  the  Sonne  of  God  and  Sauiovr  of  the  worlde.  For 
in  Christe  lesus  there  nether  lewe  nor  Gentile,  Grecian  or  Bar- 
barous, honde  nor  free,  (^c.  And  therefore  it  must  nedes  folJowe, 
that  kinge  Henri e  the  eight,  in  marying  with  his  brother's  wife,  did 
vtterly  contemne  the  free  grace  of  our  Sauiour  lesus  Christe,  which 
longe  before  had  deliuered  vs  from  the  servitude  of  that  lawe  :  and 
also  committed  adulterons  incest  contrary  to  the  worde  of  God, 
when  he  begato  t}m  vngodlie  serpent  Marie^  the  chief  instrument  of  all 
this  present  miserie  in  JEnglande. 

*'  And  if  any  would  sale,  it  was  of  a  zele  to  fulfyll  the  lawe 
which  then  was  abrogated,  he  must  confesse  also  that  the  kinge  did 
not  marie  of  carnall  luste,  but  to  rayse  vp  seede  to  his  brotiier : 
when  the  contrarie  is  well  known  to  all  men.  Let  no  man  therfore 
be  offended,  that  I  call  her  by  her  proper  name,  a  bastarde,  and 
ynlawfuUy  begotten  :  seing  the  worde  of  Gode,  which  cannot  lye, 
doth  geue  witnesse  vpon  my  parte.  And  moreouer,  that  suche  as 
^re  bastardes  shulde  be  depriued  of  all  honor  :  in  so  muche  as  bj 
the  Law  of  Moyses  they  were  prohibited  to  haue  entrance  in  to  the 
(;jongregation  or  assembly  of  the  Lorde  to  the  tenth  generation. 
Consider  then  your  ungodlie  proceadings  in  defrauding  your  countrie 
of  a  lawfuU  kinge :  and  preferringe  a  bastarde  to  the  lawful  begotten 
daughter,  and  exaltinge  her  whiche  is,  and  will  bo  a  common  plaguq 
and  euersion  of  altogether  ;  for  as  mucii  as  she  is  a  traytor  to  God, 
and  promis  breaker  to  her  dearest  frindes,  who  helpinge  her  to 
their  power  to  her  vnlawful  reigne,  were  promised  to  injoje  that 
religion  which  was  preached  vnder  kinge  Edwarde  :  which  notwith- 
standmge  in  a  short  space  after,  she  most  falsely  ouerthrewe  and 
abolished.  So  that  now  both  by  God's  Lawes  and  mans,  she  oght  to 
he  punished  with  death,  as  an  open  idolatres  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
a  cruel  murtherer  of  his  Saints  before  men,  and  merciles  traytoresse 
to  her  own  natiue  countrie."     fPonet,  p.  9i).J 
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Mr.  Fronde  may  think  this  inflammatory  book,  and  books 
snch  as  this,  of*  no  account  in  the  estimate  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Mary's  pohcy;  but  we  confess  we  think  very  dif- 
ferently. We  might  easily  show  that  Ponet,  and  Goodman, 
and  Knox,  were  not  solitary,  whether  in  their  opinions  or  in 
their  language.  But  we  have  already  more  than  exceeded 
our  limits,  and  we  have  the  less  difficulty  in  trusting  this 
portion  of  the  subject  to  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
readers  and  our  own,  that  we  are  enabled  to  refer  them  to 
an  unexceptionable  authority  by  whom  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  spirit  far  removed  from  Catholicism,  but  yet 
equally  fiir  removed  from  injustice — Dr.  Maitland's  Essays 
on  the  English  Reformation.  Some  of  the  most  important 
and  striking  views  of  this  able  writer  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  a  former  number  of  this  journal/'^' 


Art.  II. — Memorials  of  Thomas  Rood.  Collected,  arranged,  and  edited 
by  Ilia  Daughter.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  bj  his  Son.  Two 
volumes.     London:     Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  Dover  Street.     1860. 

WHEN  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend  and 
memory  calls  up  the  qualities  that  chiefly  endeared 
him  to  our  hearts  in  life,  no  recollection  is  perhaps  more 
touchiug  than  that  which  reminds  us  that  he  who  now  lies 
before  us  stark  and  stifl' beneath  the  earth,  was  in  life  the  im- 
personation of  cheerfulness, — one  whose  ready  jest,  harm- 
less yet  brilliant,  was  wont  to  scatter  the  sunshhie  of  good 
humour  wherever  he  appeared,  and  to  light  up  even  the 
dullest  face  with  an  unaccustomed  smile.  Truly,  the 
association  of  the  cold  silence  of  the  grave  with  the  memory 
of  the  man  of  mirth,  has  a  peculiar  sadness,  and  we  are 
prone  to  moralize  with  Hamlet,  and  to  ask — **  where  be 
your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes 
of  merriment  that  were  wont'to  set  the  table  in  a  roar"  ? 
But  the  grave  of   Thomas  Elood  is  not   the  grave  of 


See  Ante,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  1,  34. 
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Yorick,  tlio  mere  jester  and  perhaps  buffoon.  ~  His  were 
higher  and  holier  aims  than  the  mere  winning  of  a  langh  ; 
and  many  a  fine  moral  lesson  has  he  tanght,  visible  throngh 
the  exnberant  fun  in  which  he  loved  to  clotlie  the  creations 
of  his  fancy.  One  lesson  is  the  lesson  of  his  life — illustrated 
all  through  that  life  by  the  patient,  nay,  cheerful  endurance 
of  narrow  circumstances,  and  sore  bodily  ill,  neither  of 
which  could  wring  from  him  a  sour  look  or  a  hasty  word. 
Speaking  of  mere  human  endurance,  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  range  of  history  another  instance  so  strik- 
ing as  this,  of  a  cheerful  content,  which  not  sickness, 
poverty,  or  finally,  the  approacli  of  death  could  ruffle, 
and  which  was  sustained  consistently  and  entirely  all 
through  and  to  the  last.  The  humour  of  Thomas  Hood  was 
in  his  heart  and  from  his  heart.  He  wore  no  mask  for 
public  view,  showing  a  smiling  countenance,  which  taken 
off  and  laid  aside  in  domestic  privacy,  exposed  a  harsh  for- 
bidding ungenial  face.  His  best  looks,  his  brightest  smiles, 
his  tenderest  thoughts  and  words  were  saved  for,  and  spent 
at,  his  own  fireside  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  love 
and  devotion  which  his  amiable  and  affectionate  heart  bred 
and  fostered  in  his  children's  souls,  should  prompt  them  to 
write  these  memorials,  as  a  sacred  duty  and  a  loving 
labour.  Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood  ! — memorials  of 
genuine  humonr,  true  poetic  fancy,  bright,  but  harmless 
wit,  and  touching  pathos,  in  the  writer,  and  of  noble  forti- 
tude, unvarying  cheerfulness,  unswerving  rectitude,  and 
domestic  virtue  in  the  man. 

Sixty-one  years  ago,  Thomas  Hood  was  born  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  busy  world  of  London,  his  father,  a  bookseller 
in  the  Poultry,  and  member  of  the  firm  ofVernor&  Hood, 
the  publishers  of  Bloomfield  and  Kirke  White.  His  father 
died  in  1811,  and  was  followed  by  his  mother,  and  brother, 
and  sisters — Thomas  alone  surviving,  a  delicate  and  sickly 
youth.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  his  constitution,  he 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  his  father's  native  place,  Dundee, 
where  he  lived  for  a  year  or  two,  spending  his  time  in 
excursions  into  the  country  and  in  aquatic  sports.  Soon 
after,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to 
his  uncle,  Robert  Sands,  an  engraver,  and  this  pursuit 
he  followed  for  some  years,  acquiring  that  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  burin  which  subsequently  enabled  him  to  illus- 
trate his  writings  with  those  quaint,  somewhat  rude,  but 
most  expressive  wood  cuts,  which  are  as  full  of  humour  as 
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the  lines  they  were  intended  to  ilhistrate.  Hood  varied  liis 
occnpation  occasionally  by  the  production  of  verses,  but 
hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  indication  of 
that  poetic  genius  which  has  since  rendered  him  me- 
inorable. 

In  1821,  Mr.  John  Scott,  editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
having  fallen  in  a  duel,  that  publication  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Hessey,  and  Hood  was  engaged 
by  those  gentlemen  to  assist  the  editor  in  the  correction  of 
the  press  and  the  perusal  of  articles  forwarded  for  insertion. 
He  thus  speaks  in  the  fourth  number  of  his  Literary  Ke- 
miniscences  of  his  new  pursuit : — 

.'/To  judge  by  my  zeal  and  deliglit  in  my  new  pursuit,  the  bowl 
bad  at  last  found  its  natural  bias.  Not  content  with  taking  articles 
like  candidates  for  holy  orders — with  rejecting  articles  like  the 
Belgians — ^^I  dreamt  articles,  thought  articles,  wrote  articles,  which 
were  all  inserted  by  the  editor,  of  course  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  deputy.  The  more  irksome  parts  of  authorship,  such  as  the 
correction  of  the  press,  were  to  mo  labours  of  love.  I  received  a 
revise  from  Mr.  Baldwin's  Mr.  Parker,  as  if  it  had  been  a  proof  of 
his  regard  ;  forgave  him  all  liis  slips,  and  really  thought  that 
printer's  devils  were  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted.  But  my  top- 
gallant glory  was  in  *  our  contributors  !'  How  I  used  to  look  for- 
ward to  l^lia  I  and  backward  for  Hazlitt,  and  all  round  for  Edward 
Herbert,  and  how  I  used  to  look  up  to  Allan  Cunningham!  for  at 
that  time  the  London  had  a  goodly  list  of  writers— a  rare  company. 
It  is  now  defunct,  and  perhaps  no  ex-periodical  might  so  appro- 
priately be  apostrophised  with  the  Irish  funeral  question — *  Arrah, 
honey,  why  did  you  die  V  Had  you  not  an  editor,  and  elegant 
prose  writers,  and  beautiful  poets,  and  broths  of  boys  for  criticism 
and  classics,  and  wits  and  humorists — Elia,  Gary,  Procter,  Cunning- 
ham, Bowring,  Barton,  Hazlitt,  Elton,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Talfourd, 
Loane,  Horace,  Smith,  Reynolds,  Poole,  Clare,  and  Tiioraas  Benyon, 
"with  a  power  besides.  Hadn't  you  lions'  heads  with  traditional 
tales?  Hadn't  you  opium  eater,  and  a  dwarf,  and  a  giant,  and  a 
learned  lamb,  and  a  green  Man  ?  Had  not  you  a  regular  drama, 
and  a  musical  report,  and  a  report  of  agriculture,  and  an  obituary, 
and  a  price  current,  and  a  current  price,  of  only  half-a-crown  ? 
Arrah  why  did  you  die  ?  Wiiy,  somehow  the  contributors  fell 
away — the  concern  went  into  other  hands — worst  of  all  a  new  editor 
tried  to  put  the  Belles  Lettres  in  Utilitarian  envelopes,  whereupon 
the  circulation  of  the  Miscellany,  like  that  of  poor  Le  Fevre,  got 
slower,  slower,  slower,  and  slower  still — and  then  stopped  for  ever  ! 
It  was  a  sorry  scattering  of  those  old  Londoners!  Some  went  out 
of  the  country  ;  one  (Clare)  went  into  it.  Lamb  retreated  to  Cole- 
brooke.     Mr.  Gary  presented  himself  to  the  British  Museum.    Rey- 
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nolds  and  Barry  took  to  engrossing  when  thej  should  pen  a  stanza, 
and  Thomas  Benjon  gave  up  literature." 

The  London  Magazine  numbered  at  this  time  many 
distinguished  men  amongst  its  contributors,  including 
Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Talfburd,  Proctor,  De  Quincy, 
and  Gary.  And  Hood  thus  narrates  his  introduction  to 
the  author  of"  Elia  : — 

*M  was  sitting,  one  morning,  beside  our  editor,  busily  correcting 
proofs,  when  a  visitor  was  announced,  wliose  name,  grumbled  by  a 
low  venlriloquial  voice,  like  Tom  Pipes,  calling  from  the  hold  through 
the  hatchway,  did  not  resound  distinctly  on  my  tympanum.  How- 
ever, the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  stranger- — a  figure  remarkable 
at  a  glance,  with  a  fine  head,  on  a  small  spare  body,  supported  by 
two  almost  immaterial  legs.  He  was  clotlied  in  sables  of  a  bygone 
fashion,  but  there  was  something  wanting,  or  something  present 
about  him  that  certified  that  he  was  neither  a  divine,  nor  a  physician, 
nor  a  schoolmaster — from  a  certain  neatness  and  sobriety  in  his 
dress,  coupled  with  his  sedate  bearing,  lie  might  have  been  taken, 
but  that  such  a  custom  would  be  anomalous,  for  a  Quaker  in  black. 
He  looked  still  more  like  (what  he  really  was)  a  literary  Modern 
Antique,  a  New  Old  Author,  a  living  Anachronism,  contemporary 
at  once  with  Burton  the  Elder,  and  Colman  the  younger.  Mean- 
while he  advanced  with  rather  a  peculiar  gait,  his  walk  was  planti- 
grade, and  with  a  cheerful  '  How  d'ye,'  and  one  of  the  blandest, 
sweetest  smiles  that  ever  brightened  a  manly  countenance,  held  out 
two  fingers  to  the  editor.  The  two  gentlemen  in  black  soon  fell 
into  discourse,  and  whilst  they  conferred,  the  Lavater  principle 
within  me  set  to  work  upon  the  interesting  specimen  thus  presented 
to  its  speculations.  It  was  a  striking  intellectual  face,  full  of  wiry 
lines,  physiognomical  quips  and  cranks,  tliat  gave  it  great  character. 
There  was  much  earnestness  about  the  brows,  and  a  deal  of  specula- 
tion in  the  eyes,  which  were  brown  and  bright,  and  '  quick  in  turn- 
ing,' the  nose  a  decided  one,  though  of  no  established  order,  and 
there  was  a  handsome  smartness  about  the  mouth.  Altogether  it 
was  no  common  face— none  of  those  willow  pattern  ones,  which 
nature  turns  out  by  thousands  at  her  potteries,  but  more  like  a 
chance  specimen  of  the  Chinese  ware,  one  to  the  set,  unique,  antique, 
quaint.  No  one  who  had  once  seen  it  could  pretend  not  to  know  it 
again.  It  was  no  face  to  lend  its  countenance  to  any  confusion  of 
persons  in  a  comedy  of  errors,  you  might  have  sworn  to  it  piecemeal 
—a  separate  aflSdavit  for  every  feature.  In  short,  his  face  was 
as  original  as  his  figure  ;  his  figure  as  his  character  ;  his  character 
as  his  writings  ;  his  writings  the  most  original  of  the  age.  After 
the  literary  business  had  been  settled,  the  editor  invited  his  contri- 
butor to  dinner,  adding  '  we  shall  have  a  hare' — 

*  And-and-and-and  many  Friends!' 
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The  hesitation  in  tlie  epeecli,  and  the  readiness  of  the  allusion,  were 
alike  characteristic  of  the  individual,  whom  his  familiars  will  per- 
chance have  recognised  alreadj  as  the  delightful  Essajist,  the 
Capital  Critic,  the  pleasant  Wit  and  Humorist,  the  delicate-minded 
and  large-hearted  Charles  Lamb,  lie  was  shy  like  myself  with 
strangers,  so  that  despite  my  yearnings,  our  first  meeting  scarcely 
amounted  to  an  introduction.  We  were  both  at  dinner,  amongst 
the  hare's  many  friends,  but  our  acquaintance  got  no  farther,  in 
spite  of  a  desperate  attempt  on  my  part  to  attract  his  notice.  His 
complaint  of  the  Decay  of  Beggars  presented  another  chance  ;  I 
wrote  on  coarse  paper,  and  in  ragged  English,  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
him  as  if  from  one  of  his  mendicant  clients,  but  it  produced  no 
effect.  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  when  one  night,  sitting  sick  and 
sad,  in  my  bed-room,  racked  with  the  rheumatism,  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  the  well-known  quaint  figure  in  black  walked  in 
without  any  formality,  and  with  a  cheerful  '  Well,  boy,  how  are 
you?'  and  the  bland  sweet  smile,  extended  the  two  fingers.  They 
were  eagerly  clutched  of  course,  and  from  that  hour  we  were  firm 
friends.'* 

The  next  important  event  in  the  life  of  Hood  was  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Reynolds,  which  took  place  in  1824. 
"  The  first  few  years,"  writes  Mrs.  Broderip,  *'  of  his  mar- 
ried life  were  the  most  unclouded  my  father  ever  knew. 
The  young  couple  resided  for  some  years  in  Robert  Street, 
Adelphi.  Here  was  born  their  first  child,  which,  to  their 
great  grief,  scarcely  survived  its  birth.  In  looking  over 
some  old  papers  I  found  a  few  tiny  curls  of  golden  hair,*' 
as  soft  as  the  finest  silk,  wrapped  in  a  yellow  and  time- 
worn  paper,  inscribed  in  my  father's  handwriting'' : — 

*<  Little  eyes  that  scarce  did  see, 
Little  lips  that  never  smiled  ! 
Alas  !  my  little  dear,  dead  child, 
Death  is  tliy  father  and  not  me, 
I  but  embraced  thee  soon  as  he !'' 

From  his  marriage,  down  to  1835,  Hood's  life  flowed  in 
a  tranquil  and  uneventful  current ;  during  that  interval  he 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  ReynoMs,  ''  Odes  and 
addresses  to  great  people,  which  Coleridge  attributed  to 
Lamb — *'  Whims  and  Oddities,''  **  The  plea  of  the 
Midsummer  fairies/^  **  Hero  and  Leander,"  *'  Lycus 
the  Centaur,''  And  in  1830  appeared  the  first  **  Comic 
Annual,"  which  Hood  continued  to  publish  several  years. 

In  1835,  we  are  informed.  Hood  became  involved  in 
difficulties  through  the  failure  of  a  publishing  firm,  but  we 
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are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  this  firm,  and  of  the 
nature  of  Hood's  connexion  with  it.  The  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments thus  created,  forced  Hood  into  exile;  for  he 
was  resolved  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  acts  for  relief  of 
insolvents,  and  had  he  remained  in  England  he  would  have 
incurred  considerable  additional  liability  in  the  shape  of 
law  costs,  and  perhaps  been  consigned  to  a  prison.  At  this 
juncture  his  only  son  was  born,  on  the  19th  January,  1835. 
Mrs.  Hood  was  taken  dangerously  ill  after  the  birth  of  her 
child,  and  her  life  was  for  some  time  in  danger.  Dr.  Elliot, 
of  Stratford,  was  her  medical  attendant,  and  his  skilful 
treatment  contributed  under  God  to  her  restoration  to 
health,  and  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  friendship  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Elliot,  was  then  and  thus  laid. 

Mrs.  Hood  restored  to  health.  Hood  started  for  Rotter- 
dam, intending  to  select  some  town  on  the  Rhine  for  his 
future  dwelling-place,  and  finally  he  fixed  on  Coblentz, 
where  he  resided  for  two  years,  leaving  it  in  disgust  for 
Ostend,  which,  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  he  quitted 
for  London,  having  thus  spent  five  years  in  voluntary  exile. 
His  existence  in  Coblentz  was  embittered  by  severe  illness 
and  the  not  very  tender  treatment  of  the  German  doctors ; 
but  his  spirits  were  as  light  and  buoyant  as  ever,  and  his 
letters  to  his  friends  in  England  overflowed  with  fun  and 
frolic. 

At  Coblentz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hood  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Prussian  officer,  M.  de  Eranck,  who  proved  an 
agreeable  and  useful  acquaintance,  and  helped  Hood 
through  some  of  the  difficulties  which  his  ignorance  of  the 
German  language  and  of  German  customs  and  habits  some- 
times produced.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dilke,  then  editor  of 
the  Atlienseum,Hood  gives  the  following  amusing  account 
of  Mrs.  Hood's  perplexity,  in  dealing  with  her  German 
servant. 

"  But  a  more  "wliimsical  mistake  arose  out  of  ray  lay-up,  which  I 
must  give  you  dramatically.  Our  servant  knows  a  few  words  of 
English  too,  her  name  is  Gradle,  the  short  for  Margaret.  Jane 
wanted  a  fowl  to  boil  for  mo.  Now  she  has  a  theory  that  the  more 
she  makes  her  English  un-English,  the  more  it  must  be  like  German. 
Jane  begins  by  showing  Gradle  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 
Gradle — "  Ja  !  jees — hulm — henne — ja  !  yees.'' 
Jane — (a  little  through  her  nose.)     •'  limn — hum — hem — yes — yaw, 

ken  you  geet  a  fowl — fool— foal,  to  boil— bile — bole — for  dinner  ? 
Gradle — '*  Hot  wasser  ?" 
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Jane — "  Yaw  in  pit  —pat — pot — honn  bum — eh  !'' 

Qradle — (a  little  off  the  scent  again.)  "  Ja,  nein— wasser,  pot — hot 
— nein.'' 

Jane — "  Yes — no — good  to  eat — chicken — cheeken — checking — 
— choking — bird — bard— beard — lays  e^g^ — eeggs — hune,  heino 
— hin— make  cheekin  br9th — soup — poultry — peltry — paltry." 

Gradle — (quite  at  fault.)     "  Pfeltrighchtch  !— nein." 

Jane — (in  despair.)  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  and  Hood  won't  help  me,  he 
only  laughs.  This  comes  of  leaving  England  !"  (She  casts  her 
eyes  across  the  street  at  the  governor's  poultry-yard,  and  a  bright 
thought  strikes  her.)     "  Here  Gradle — come  liere— comb  hair— 

•  hmn — hum — look  there — dare — you  see  things  walking — henn, 
hum,  wacking  about — things  with  feathers — fathers — -feethers.** 

Gradle — (hitting  it  off  again.)  "Feethers — faders~ah  hah  I — fed- 
ders — ^ja,  ja,  yees,  sie  bringen — fodders — ja  ja  !" 

Jane — (echoes) — *'  Fedders — yes — yaw,  yaw  !'• 

Exit  Gradle,  and  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  returns  trium- 
phanUy  with  two  bundles  of  stationer's  quills  ! ! !  '' 

After,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  stay  of  three  years' 
duration  at  Ostend^  Hood,  in  1840,  returned  to  London, 
his  health  still  failing,  but  his  cheerful  contentment,  his 
happy  equanimity,  never.  During  these  hitter  years  of  his 
life  he  carried  on  **  Hood's  Magazine  and  Comic  Mis- 
cellany,'' a  publication  which  reached  its  fourteenth  number 
and  expired  with  its  projector.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1845, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  46  years,  Thomas  Hood 
breathed  his  last  breath  at  Finchley  Koad,  St.  John's 
Wood.  No  man  can  read  without  emotion  the  account 
given  by  his  affectionate  daughter,  of  the  last  days  of 
Thomas  Hood.  A  cheerfulness  so  unvarying,  a  submission 
so  absolute,  have  rarely  been  shown  by  man,  and  to  the 
very  last,  the  spirit  of  Humour  was  strong  within  him.  The 
sympathy  shown  by  his  brothers  of  the  Pen  for  the  poor 
sick  man,  is  as  touching  as  it  is  honourable  to  those  who 
offered  it ;  and  writers,  whose  every  line  was  worth  an  ingot, 
proffered,  unasked,  their  services  for  the  Magazine.  To 
the  last,  he  himself  struggled  to  provide  his  share  of  contrir 
bution  ;  but  dropsy  supervening  on  his  numerous  disorders, 
he  fell  into  a  hopeless,  dying  state,  being  occasionally 
delirious  from  pain.  In  one  of  these  mysterious  states  of 
mixed  delirium  and  sanity  which  often  visit  the  concluding 
scenes  of  the  sick  bed,  he  was  heard  one  night  repeating 
the  exquisitely  pathetic  words  of  Burns — 
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*'  I'm  fading  awa\  Jean 
Like  snaw  wreatlis  in  thaw,  Jean  I 
I'm  fading  awa* — 

To  the  land  of  the  leal  \ 

But  weep  na,  mj  ain  Jean — - 
The  world's  care's  in  vain,  Jean, 
We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain. 

In  the  land  of  the  leal  1" 

And  so  Thomas  Hood  passed  away — not  perhaps  a  very 
great  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation — not  perhaps  a  very 
great  poet  or  deep  thinker,  hut  as  true,  as  noble,  as  large  a 
heart  as  ever  beat — a  man  whom  we  love,  and  whose  me- 
mory we  honour  as  that  of  a  dear  friend.  Not  that  we 
have  ever  clasped  his  hand  or  even  looked  upon  his  face ; 
but  we  know  and  love  him,  and  honour  him  in  his  writings, 
and  in  those  Memorials  which  his  children  have  dutifully 
laboured  to  erect. 

Criticism  is  indeed  disarmed  in  considering  these 
volumes.  They  do  little  more  than  give  us  a  closer  view  of 
the  domestic  character  of  the  man,  and  can  hardly  be  called 
a  biography.  His  life  was  not  indeed  eventful,  and  there  was 
perhaps  nothing  more  to  be  told  than  is  here  given  us. 
Neither  the  constitution  nor  the  temperament  of  Hood,  fitted 
him  for  what  may  be  called  boisterous  social  intercourse. 
At  crowded  tables,  and  in  mixed  assemblies,  he  was  silent 
and  reserved  ;  but  with  his  own  friends  or  in  the  company  of 
a  well-known  circle,  he  was  the  very  impersonification  of  fun 
and  humoin-, — intellectual  fun,  and  refined  and  sparkling 
humour.  He  had  a  horror  of  everything  uncharitable, 
illiberal  and  mean,  and  it  does  one  good  to  read  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  one  of  those  busy,  meddling  indivi- 
duals, who  in  their  eager  thirst  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  others,  neglect  their  own,  and  are  perpetually  obtruding 
their  opinions  and  their  tracts  on  those  whom  they  chari- 
tably assert  are  hurrying  along  the  broad  path  which  leads 
to  perdition.  We  must  indulge  ourselves  with  this  ex- 
tract : — 

"  Madam, 

**  I  have  received  your  pious  billet-doux,  but  have  little 
leisure,  and  less  inclination  for  a  religious  flirtation,  and  what 
(according  to  our  law  and  police  reports)  is  its  usual  issue — a  de- 
cidedly serious  intrigue.  How  else  indeed  am  I  to  interpret  the 
mysterious  'Object'  of  your  late  visit,  which  you  significantly  tell 
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me  was  defeated  by  your  being  unintentionally  accompanied  by  a 
friend  ?  how  answer  for  her  designs  on  a  man's  person,  who  can 
take  such  liberties  with  his  soul  ?  The  presence  of  a  companion 
could  not  of  course  stand  in  the  way  of  your  giving  me  a  tract  or  a 
letter  or  anything  proper  for  a  modest  woman  to  offer  ;  but  where 
can  be  the  womanly  modesty,  or  delicacy,  or  decency  of  a  female, 
who  intrudes  on  a  ipan's  private  house,  and  private  correspondence, 
and  his  most  private  affairs,  those  of  his  heart  and  soul,  with  as 
much  masculine  assurauce  as  if  she  wore  Paul  Pry's  inexpressibles 
under  her  petticoats?  Perhaps  I  have  to  congratulate  myself,  as 
Joseph  Andrews  did  on  the  preservation  of  his  virtue  from  the 
amorous  widow.  Lady  Booby  1  But  whatever  impropriety  you  in- 
tended to  commit  has  been  providentially  frustrated,  it  appears,  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  young  lady  in  question,  to  whom,  therefore,  I 
beg  you  will  present  my  most  grateful  and  special  thanks.  I  am 
as  you  know  a  married  man,  and  do  not  care  to  forget  that  cha- 
racter, only  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  afterwards,  as  you  suggest, 
*  /  have  gone  astray,  but  now  I  have  learned  thy  righteous  law.' 

"The  cool  calculations  you  have  indulged  in  on  my  desperate 
health,  probable  decease,  and  death-bed  perturbations,  must  have 
afforded  you  much  Christian  amusement,  as  your  ignorance  must 
have  derived  infinite  comfort  from  your  conviction  of  the  inutility 
of  literature,  and  all  intellectual  pursuits.  And  even  your  regrets 
over  the  'Whims  and  oddities,  that  have  made  thousands  laugh* 
may  be  alleviated,  if  you  will  reflect  that  fanaticism  has  caused 
millions  to  shed  blood,  as  well  as  tears;  a  tolerable  set-off  against  my 
levities.  For  my  own  part,  I  thank  God  that  I  have  used  the  talents 
He  has  bestowed  on  me  in  so  cheerful  a  spirit,  and  not  abused  them 
by  writing  the  profane  stuff  called  pious-poetry,  nor  spiritualised 
my  prose  by  stringing  together  Scriptural  phrases,  which  have 
become  the  mere  slang  of  a  religious  swell-mob.  Such  impieties 
and  blasphemies  I  leave  to  the  evangelical  and  elect  ;  to  the  sacri- 
legious quacks,  who  pound  up  equal  parts  of  Bible  and  babble,  and 
convert  wholesome  food,  by  their  nauseous  handling,  into  filthiest 
physic;  to  the  Canters,  who  profane  all  holy  names  and  things 
by  their  application  to  common  and  vulgar  uses  ;  and  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous women  who,  I  verily  believe  with  the  Turks,  have  no  souls 
of  their  own  to  mend,  and  therefore  set  themselves  to  patch  and 
cobble  the  souls  of  the  other  gender. 

*'  It  is,  I  know,  the  policy  of  your  faction  to  decry  literature,  which 
they  abhor  as  the  devil  hates  Gospel.  And  for  a  similar  reason. 
For  all  the  most  celebrated  authors,  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
in  the  ways  of  mankind — Scott,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Crabbe, 
Addison,  Butler,  Pope,  Moore,  Burns,  Byron,  Moliere,  Voltaire, 
Boileau,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  concurred  in  denouncing  and 
exposing  Tartuffes,  Maw-worms,  Cantwells,  Puritans,  in  short  sanc- 
timonious folly  and  knavery  of  every  description.  Such  writers  I 
know  would  be  called  scoffers  and  infidels  j  but  a  Divine  Hand,  iu- 
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capable  of  injustice,  lias  drawn  a  full  length  picture  of  a  self  righteous 
Pharisee  ;  and  Holy  Lips,  prone  to  all  gentleness  and  cliarity,  have 
addressed  their  sliarpest  rebukes  to  Spiritual  Pride  and  lleligious 
Hypocrisy.  Are  the  Sacrilegious  animals  aware  that  in  their  retalia- 
tions they  are  kicking  even  at  Ilim?  #         *         »         »         ♦ 

"  As  for  literature  *  palling  on  my  soul  in  my  dying  hour' — on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  my  solace  and  comfort  through  the  extremes 
of  worldly  trouble  and  sickness,  and  has  maintained  me  in  a  cheer- 
fulness, a  perfect  sunshine  of  the  mind,  seldom  seen  on  the  faces  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  healthy  of  your  sect,  who,  considering  that 
they  are  as  sure  of  going  to  Heaven  as  tiie  *  poor  Indian's  dog,'  are 
certainly  more  melancholy  dogs  than  they  ought  to  be  !  But  what 
else  can  come  of  chanting  'pious  chansons'  with  hell-fire  burthens 
that  to  my  taste,  fit  them  particularly  for  contributions  to  the  Devil's 
Album  ?  Some  such  verses  you  have  sent  me,  and  I  could  return 
you  others  quite  as  religious — but  unfortunately  written  by  a 
minister,  who,  after  being  expelled  in  disgrace  from  a  public  foun- 
dation in  London,  went  and  robbed  a  Poor  Savings  Bank  in  tho 
country. 

^'Such  literature  may  indeed  appal  the  soul  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  such  an  author  may  justly  dread  an  Eternal  lieview.  Again, 
therefore,  I  thank  God  that  my  pen  has  not  been  devoted  to  such 
serious  compositions  ;  that  I  have  never  profaned  His  Holy  Name 
with  Common-place  jingles,  or  passed  off  the  inspirations  of  pre- 
sumption, vanity,  or  hypocrisy,  for  devout  eflfusions.  My  humble 
works  have  flowed  from  my  heart,  as  well  as  my  head,  and  what- 
ever their  errors,  are  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  contemplate  with 
composure,  when,  more  ti»an  once  the  Destroyer  assumed  almost  a 
visible  presence.  For  I  have  stood  several  times  in  that  serious 
extremity  both  by  land  and  sea — yet,  for  all  my  near  approaches  to 
tho  other  world,  I  have  never  pretended  to  catch  glimpses  of  its 
heaven,  or  of  its  hell,  or  to  have  had  intimations  of  who,  among  my 
neighbours,  were  on  the  road  to  one  place  or  the  other.  Such 
special  revelations  are  reserved,  it  seems,  by  a  Wisdom,  certainly 
inscrutable,  for  the  worst  or  weakest  of  the  weaker  sex,  for  such  cack- 
ling hen  prophetesses  as,  its  Southcotes,  its  G s  and  its  L s. 

*'  And  verily  if  they  be  Righteous,  1  am  content  to  be  the  Lefteous 
of  the  species.  It  has  pleased  yon  to  picture  me  occasionally  ia 
such  extremities  as  those  just  alluded  to — and,  no  doubt,  with 
regret  that  you  could  not  Saint-like,  beset  my  couch,  to  iry  spiritual 
experiments  on  my  soul,  and  enjoy  its  excruciations,  as  certain 
brutal  anatomists  have  gloated  on  the  last  agonies  of  mutilated  dogs 
and  rabbits.  But  we  will  now  turn,  if  you  please,  from  my  death- 
bed to  your  own — supposing  you  to  be  lying  there  at  that  awful 
crisis,  which  reveals  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  as  distinctly 
as  the  mortality  of  the  human  frame.  And  now,  on  that  terrible, 
narrow  isthmus  between  the  past  and  tho  future,  just  imagine  your* 
self  appealing  to  your  conscience  for  answers  to  such  solemn  ques- 
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tions  as  follow.  And,  whether  your  extreme  devotion  has  been 
affected  or  sincere,  unobtrusive  or  ostentatious — humble  to  your 
Creator,  but  arrogant  to  His  creatures — in  short  Piety  or  Mag-Piety? 
Whether  your  professed  love  for  your  species  has  been  active  and 
fruitful,  or  only  that  flatulent  charity,  which  evaporates  upwards  in 
wind,  and  catechises  the  hungry,  and  preaches  to  the  naked  ?  And 
finally,  how  far,  in  meddling  with  the  spiritual  concerns  of  your 
neighbours,  you  have  neglected  your  own  ;  and  consequently,  what 
you  may  have  to  dread  from  that  Hell  and  its  fires,  which  you  have 
so  often  amused  yourself  with  letting  oft'  at  a  poor  Sinner — ^just  as  a 
boy  would  squib  a  Guy?  These  are  queries  important  to  your 
*  eternal  destiny,'  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  time;  whereas, 
from  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  never 
entertained  them  for  a  moment;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  judging 
from  the  same  evidence,  whatever  may  be  your  acquaintance  with 
the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  of  its  spirit  you  are  as  deplorably 
ignorant  as  the  blindest  heathen  Hottentot,  for  whose  enlightenment 
you  perhaps  subscribe  a  few  Missionary  pence. 

*'  I  implore  you  to  spend  a  few  years,  say  twenty,  in  this  self- 
scrutiny,  which  may  be  wholesomely  varied  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  active  benevolence;  not  however,  in  sending  tracts,  instead  of 
baby-linen  to  poor  lying-in  sisters,  or  in  volunteering  pork  chops  for 
distressed  Jews,  or  in  recommending  a  Solemn  fast  to  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers,  or  in  coddling  and  pampering  a  pulpit  favourite,  but 
in  converting  rags  to  raiment,  and  empty  stomachs  to  full  ones, 
and  in  helping  the  wretched  and  indigent  to  'Keep  their  souls  and 
bodies  together!  * 

"  And  should  you  ever  relapse  and  feel  tempted  to  write  religious 
Swing  letters,  such  as  you  have  sent  to  me,  let  me  recommend  to 
you  a  quotation  from  a  great  and  wise  writer,  and  moreover  a  name- 
sake of  your  pious  mother.  It  runs  thus — '■  I  find  you  are  perfectly 
qualified  to  make  converts^  and  so,  go  help  your  mother  to  make  the 
oooseberry  pie,  * 

"  Still,  if  you  will  and  must  indite  such  epistles  pray  address 
them  elsewhere.  There  are  plenty  of  young  single  'men  about 
town'  (and  of  the  very  sort  such  saints  are  partial  to — namely, 
'precious*  sinners)  who  no  doubt  would  bo  willing  to  discuss  with 
you  their  'experiences,'  and  to  embrace  you  and  your  persuasion 
together.  But  on  me  your  pains  would  be  wasted.  I  am  not  to  be 
converted  except  from  Christianity,  by  arrogance,  insolence,  and 
ignorance  enough,  as  Mrs.  Jarley  says,  'to  make  one  turn  Atheist.* 
Indeed  the  only  effect  of  your  letter  has  been  to  inspire  me,  like  old 
Tony  Weller,  with  a  profound  horror  of  widows,  whether  amorous 
or  pious,  for  both  seem  equally  resolute  that  a  man  shall  not  '  call 
his  soul  his  own.' 

"  And  now,  Madam,  farewell.  Your  mode  of  recalling  yourself 
to  my  memory  reminds  me  that  your  fanatical  mother  insulted 
mine  in  the  last  days  of  her  life  (which  was  marked  by  every  Chris- 
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tiaii  virtue)  hy  the  presentation  of  a  tract  addressed  to  Infidels.  I 
remember  also  that  the  same  heartless  woman  intruded  herself, 
with  less  reverence  than  a  Mohawk  Squaw  would  have  exhibited,  on 
the  chamber  of  death;  and  interrupted  with  her  jargon  almost  my 
last  interview  with  my  djring  parent.  Such  reminisceuces  warrant 
some  severity  ;  but  if  more  be  wanting,  know  that  my  poor  sister 
has  been  excited  by  a  circle  of  Canters  like  yourself,  into  a  religious 
frenzy,  and  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a  private  mad  house. 
"  I  am,  Madam, 

"Yours  with  disgust, 

"  Thomas  Hood.*' 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  from  time  to  time 
as  to  whether  Hoocrs  serious  or  his  humorous  poetry  will 
be  longest  remembered.  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  ; 
but  the  taste  for  true  humour  must  be  wholly  lost  when  the 
name  of  Thomas  Hood  is  forgotten  in  English  literature, 
in  connexion  with  comic  poetry.  Most  of  Hood's  pro- 
ductions are  comprised  in  three  small  volumes  published 
by  Mr.  Moxon,  and  in  **  Hood's  Own,"  a  collection  made 
by  himself  of  pieces  scattered  here  and  there,  or,  as  he  tells 
us  on  the  title  page,  consisting  of  *'  Former  runnings  in 
his  Comic  Vein,  with  an  infusion  of  new  blood  for  general 
circulation."  The  preface  to  this  volume  is  a  sermon,  a 
true  sermon,  and  a  most  wholesome  one,  teaching  fine 
lessons  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  in  a  tone  which 
must  infuse  some  of  its  spirit  of  good  humour  into  the 
blackest  and  gloomiest  heart.     We  give  it  at  length ; — 

"  Courteous  Reader, 

"Presuming  that  you  have  known  something  of  the  Comic 
Annual  froni  its  Cliild-Hood,  when  it  was  first  put  into  half  bind- 
ing and  began  to  run  alone,  I  make  bold  to  consider  you  as  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  and  shall  accordingly  treat  you  with  all  tha 
freedom  and  confidence  tliat  pertain  to  such  ripe  connexions, 

"  IIow  many  years  is  it,  think  you,  'since  we  were  first  acquent?' 
*  By  the  deep  nine!'  sings  out  the  old  bald  Count  Fathom  witli 
the  lead-line  :  no  great  lapse  in  the  world's  chronology,  but  a  space 
of  infinite  importance  in  individual  history.  For  instance,  it  has 
wrought  a  serious  change  on  the  body,  if  not  on  the  mind  of  your 
very  humble  servant ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  bespeak  your  sympathy, 
or  to  indulge  in  what  Lord  Byron  calls  '  the  gloomy  vanity  of  draw- 
ing from  self','  that  I  allude  to  my  personal  experience.  The  Scot 
and  lot  character  of  the  dispensation,  forbids  me  to  think  that  the 
world  in  general  can  bo  particularly  interested  in  the  state  of  my 
Household  sutferage,  or  that  the  public  ear  will  be  as  open  tJ  my 
Maladies  as  to  my  Melodies. 
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**  The  simple  truth  is,  that,  being  a  wiser  but  not  a  sadder  man, 
T  propose  to  admit  you  to  my  private  view  of  a  svstem  of  practical 
Cheerful  Philosophy,  thanks  to  which  perchance,  the  cranium  of 
your  humorist  is  still  secure  from  such  a  lecture  as  was  delivered 
over  the  skull  of  Poor  Yorick. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  thin  *  bliie-and-yellow  *  visage,  and 
attenuated  figure, — whose  effigies  may  one  day  be  affixed  to  the 
present  work, — you  will  not  be  prepared  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
merriest  effusions  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  have  been  the  relaxa- 
tions of  a  gentleman  literally  enjoying  bad  health — the  carnival,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  personified  Jour  Maigre.  The  very  fingers  so  aristocra- 
tically slender,  that  now  hold  the  pen,  hint  plainly  of  the  'ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  f— my  coats  have  become  great  coats,  my  pantaloons 
are  turned  into  trousers^  and,  by  a  worse  bargain  than  Peter  Schle- 
mihl's^  1  seem  to  have  retained  my  shadow  and  sold  my  substance. 
In  shortj  as  happens  to  prematurely  old  port  winoj  I  am  of  a  bad 
colour  with  very  little  body.  But  what  then?  That  emaciated  hand 
still  lends  a  hand  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches  the  creations 
or  recreations  of  a  Merty  Fancy  :  those  gaunt  sides  yet  shake, 
heartily  as  ever  at  the  Grotesques  and  Arabesques,  and  droll  Pic- 
turesques  that  my  Good  Genius  (a  Patagruelian  Familiar)  charitably 
conjures  up  to  divert  me  from  more  sombre  realities.  It  was  the 
whim  of  a  late  pleasant  Comedian,  to  suppose  a  set  of  spiteful  imps 
sitting  Up  aloft,  to  aggravate  all  his  petty  mundane  annoyances  ; 
wliereas  1  prefer  to  believe  in  the  ministry  of  Kindlier  Elves  that 
*  nod  to  me  and  do  me  courtesies.'  Instead  of  scaring  away  these 
motes  in  the  sunbeam^  I  earnestly  invoke  them^  and  bid  them  wel- 
come; for  the  tricksy  spirits  make  friends  with  the  animal  spirits,  and 
do  not  I,  like  a  fathei*  romping  with  Ijis  own  urchins^ — do  not  I  forget 
half  my  cares  whilst  partaking  in  their  airy  gambols  ?  Such  sports 
are  as  wholesome  for  the  mind  as  the  other  frolics  for  the  body.  For 
on  our  6Wn  treatment  of  that  excellent  Friend  or  ter;'ible  Enemy 
the  imagination,  it  depends  whether  we  are  to  be  scared  and 
haunted  by  a  Scratching  Fanny,  or  tended  by  an  affectionate  Invi- 
sible Girl— like  an  unknown  Love,  blessing  us  with  'favours,  secret, 
sweet  and  precious,*  and  fondly  stealing  Us  from  this  worky-day  world 
to  a  sunny  sphere  of  her  own. 

"  This  is  a  novel  version^  Reader,  of  *  the  FaTadise  and  the  Peri,^ 
but  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  new.  How  else  could  I  have  converted  a  seri- 
ous illness  into  a  comic  wellness — by  what  other  agency  could  I 
have  transported  myself,  as  a  cockney  would  say,  from  Dullage  to 
Grinnage  ?  It  was  far  from  a  practical  joke  to  be  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary in  a  Foreign  Land,  under  the  care  of  Physicians  quite  as  much 
abroad  as  myself  with  the  case  ;  indeed  the  shades  of  the  gloaming 
were  stealing  over  my  prospect;  but  I  resolved,  that  like  the  sun,  so 
long  as  my  day  lasted,  I  would  look  on  the  bright  side  of  every- 
thing. The  raven  croaked,  but  I  persuaded  myself  th;it  it  was  the 
nightingale  :  there  was  the  smell  of  mould,  but  I  remembered  that 
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it  nourished  the  violets.  However  my  body  might  cry  craven,  my 
mind  luckily  had  no  mind  to  give  in.  So,  instead  of  mounting  on 
the  black  long-tailed  coach  horse,  she  vaulted  on  her  old  Hobby 
that  had  capered  in  the  Morris- Dance,  and  began  to  exliort  from 
its  back.  To  be  sure,  said  she,  matters  look  darkly  enough  ;  but 
tlie  more  need  for  the  lights.  AUons  !  Courage  !  Tilings  may 
take  a  turn,  as  the  pig  said  on  the  spit.  Never  throw  down  your 
cards,  biit  play  out  the  game.  The  more  certain  to  lose,  the  wiser 
to  get  all  the  play  you  can  for  your  money.  Come — give  us  a  song  I 
chirp  away  like  that  best  of  cricket  players,  the  cricket  himself. 
Be  bowled  out  or  caught,  but  never  throw  down  the  bat.  As  to 
Health,  it's  tiie  weather  of  the  body — it  hails,  it  rains,  it  blows,  it 
snows,  at  present,  but  it  may  clear  up  by-and-by.  You  cannot  eaft 
you  say,  and  you  must  not  drink;  but  laugh  and  make  believe,  like 
the  Barber's  wise  brother  at  the  Barmecide's  feast.  Then,  as  to 
thinness,  not  to  flatter,  you  look  like  a  lath  that  has  had  a  split  with 
the  carpenter  and  a  fall  out  with  the  plaster  ;  but  so  much  the 
better  :  remember  how  the  smugglers  trim  the  sails  of  the  lugger 
to  escape  the  notice  of  the  cutter.  Turn  your  edge  to  the  old 
enemy,  and  mayhap  he  wont  see  you  !  Come — ^be  aliVe  !'  You 
have  no  more  right  to  slight  your  life  than  to  neglect  your  wife 
— they  a^e  the  two  better  halves  that  make  a  man  of  you !  Is 
not  life  your  means  of  living?  so  stick  to  thy  business  and  thy  busi- 
ness will  stick  to  thee.  Of  course,  continued  my  mjnd,  I  am  quite 
disinterested  in  this  advice — for  lam  aware  of  my  own  immortality 
— but  for  that  very  reason,  take  care  of  the  mortal  body,  poor  body, 
and  give  it  as  long  a  day  as  you  can  ! 

**  Now,  my  mind  seeming  to  treat  the  matter  very  pleasantly  as 
well  as  profitably,  I  followed  her  Counsel,  and  instead  of  calling  out 
for  relief  according  to  the  fable,  I  kept  along  on  my  journey  with 
my  bundle  of  sticks. — i.e.,  my  arms  and  legs.  Between  ourselves 
it  would  have  been  *  extremely  inconvenient,'  as  I  once  heard  the 
Opium  Eater  declare,  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  at  that  particular 
juncture  ;  nor  do  I  quite  know,  to  be  candid,  when  it  would  alto- 
gether suit  me  to  settle  it ;  so,  like  other  parties  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, as  I  laughed,  and  gossipped,  and  played  the  agreeable 
with  all  my  might,  and  as  such  pleasant  behaviour  sometimes  ob- 
tains a  respite  from  a  human  creditor,  who  knows  but  that  it  may 
prove  successful  with  the  Universal  Mortgagee  ?  At  all  events, 
Jiere  lam  humming  'Jack's  Alive  I'and  my  own  dear  skilful  native 
physician  gives  me  hopes  of  a  longer  lease  than  appeared  from  the 
foreign  reading  of  the  covenants.  He  declares  indeed,  that, 
anatomically,  my  heart  is  lower  hung  than  usual — but  what  of  that? 
The  more  need  to  keep  it  up!  So  huzza!  my  boys!  Comus  and 
Momus  for  ever  I  No  Heraclitus  I  Nine  times  nine  for  Democri- 
tus !  And  here  goes  my  last  bottle  of  Elixir  at  the  heads  cf  the 
Blue  Devils — be  they  Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  powder  blue  or  ultra- 
marine !    Gentle  reader,  how  do  you  like  this  Laughing  Philosophy? 
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The  joyous  Cheers  you  have  just  heard  come  from  a  crazy  vessel 
that  has  clawed,  by  miracle,  off  a  lee  shore,  and  I,  the  skipper,  am 
sitting  down  to  my  grog,  and  recounting  to  you  the  tale  of  the  past 
danger,  with  the  manoeuvres  that  were  used  to  escape  the  perilous 
Point.  Or  rather  consider  me  as  the  Director  of  a  Life  Assurance, 
pointing  out  to  you  a  most  beneficial  policy,  wliereby  you  may  eko 
out  your  natural  term.  And,  firstly,  take  precious  care  of  your 
precious  health,— but  how,  as  the  house-wives  say,  to  make  it 
keep  ?  Why  then,  don't  cure  and  smoke-dry  it— or  pickle  it  in 
everlasting  acids-- like  the  Germans.  Don't  bury  it  in  a  potato-pit 
like  the  Irish.  Don't  preserve  it  in  spirits,  like  the  Barbadians. 
Don't  salt  it  down,  like  the  Newfoundlanders.  Don't  pack  it  in  ice, 
like  Captain  Back.  Don't  parboil  it  in  Hot  Baths.  Don't  bottle  it, 
like  gooseberries.  Don't  pot  it — and  don't  hang  it.  A  rope  is  a  bad 
Cordon  Sanitaire.  Above  all  don't  despond  about  it.  Let  not 
anxiety  '  have  thee  on  the  hyp.'  Consider  your  health  as  your  best 
friend,  and  think  as  well  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  foibles,  as  you  can. 
For  instance,  never  dream,  though  you  may  have  a  *  clever  hack,* 
of  galloping  consumption,  or  indulge  in  the  MeltOnian  belief,  that 
you  are  going  the  pace.  Never  fancy  evory  time  you  cough,  that 
you  are  going  to  Coughy-pot.  Hold  up,  as  the  shooter  says,  over 
the  Heaviest  Ground.  Despondency  in  a  nice  case  is  the  over- weight 
that  may  make  you  kick  the  beam  and  the  bucket  both  at  once. 
In  short,  as  with  other  cases,  nover  meet  trouble  half-way,  but  let 
him  have  the  whole  walk  for  his  pains;  thous^h  it  should  be  a 
Scotch  mile  and  a  bittock.  I  have  even  known  him  to  give  up  his 
visit  in  sight  of  the  House.  Besides,  the  best  fence  against  care  is 
a  ha!  ha! — wherefore  take  care  to  have  one  all  round  you  wherever 
you  can.  Let  your  *  lungs  crow  like  chanticleer,' and  as  like  a 
Game  Cock  as  possible.  It  expands  the  chest,  enlarges  the  heart, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  'like  a  trumpet  makes  the  spirits 
dance.' 

'•  A  fico  then  for  the  Chesterfieldian  canon,  that  laughter  is  an  un- 
genteel  emotion.  Smiles  are  tolerated  by  the  very  pinks  of 
politeness;  and  a  laugh  is  but  the  full  blown  flower  of  which  a  smile 
is  the  bud.  It  is  a  sort  of  vocal  music— a  glee  in  which  everybody 
can  take  a  part : — and  •  he  who  hath  not  laughter  in  his  soul, 
let  no  such  man  be  trusted.'  Indeed  there  are  two  classes  of 
Querists  particularly  to  be  shunned  ;  thus  when  you  hear  a  Cui 
Bono?  be  sure  to  leave  the  room;  but  if  it  be  Quid  Rides?  make 
a  point  to  quit  the  house,  and  forget  to  take  its  number.  None 
but  your  dull  dogs  would  give  tongue  in  such  a  style; — for  as 
Nimrod  says  in  his  '  Hunt  after  Happiness,'  *  A  single  hurst  with 
Mirth  is  worth  a  whole  season  of  full  cries  with  Melancholy.' 

"Such,  dear  reader,  is  the  cheerful  Philosophy  which  I  practise 
AS  well  as  preach.  It  teaches  to  'make  a  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place,*  to  render  the  mind  independent  of  external  foul  weather,  by 
eompelling  it,  as  old  Absolute  says,  to  get  a  sun  and  moon  of  its 
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own.  As  the  system  has  worked  so  well  in  my  own  case,  it  is  a 
duty  to  recommend  it  to  others  :  and  like  certain  practitioners, 
who  not  only  prescribe  but  dispense  their  own  medicines,  I  have 
prepared  a  regular  course  of  light  reading  whereof  I  now  present 
the  first  packet,  in  the  humble  hope  that  your  dull  hours  may  be 
amused,  and  your  cares  diverted  by  the  laughing  lucubrations 
which  have  enlivened  *  Hood's  Own.'  *' 

This  volume,  indeed,  from  cover  to  cover,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  good  things,  the  letter-press  being  helped  out  most 
admirably  by  punning  wood-cuts,  doubly  amusing  and 
expressive  from  their  partial  rudeness.  Of  these  we  may 
indicate,  that  at  p.  16,  entitled  **  A  coolness  between 
friends,''  and  which  represents  two  Quakers  up  to  their 
necks  in  a  frozen  pond  ;  at  page  44  a  lady  is  represented 
seated  on  a  chair;  to  her  enter  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
children,  of  various  ages,  a  nurse,  with  a  baby  in  arms, 
and  a  huge  dog,  which  seizes  and  appears  about  to  devour 
the  lady's  pet  lap-dog.  All  the  visitors  appear  actually 
flowing  into  the  room,  and  about  to  overwhelm  its  occu- 
pant, and  this  is  entitled  **  A  moderate  income, ^^ 

A  sailor  crossing  the  road  receives  the  pole  of  a  carriage 
in  his  back,  and  is  described  as  "  Discovering  thepole." 
A  couple  of  whiskered  brigands  seizing  a  diminutive  pos- 
tillion, who  is  almost  lost  in  a  huge  pair  of  jack-boots,  are 
**  Banditti  seizing  hootyy  and  a  boy  upon  his  knees, 
propelling  a  little  ship  of  his  own  construction  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  contained  in  a  tub,  i^  ^^  urging  the  sail 
Of  his  own  work  f" 

'  "  Faithless  Sally  Brown,"  and  the  equally  "  Faithless 
Nelly  Gray,"  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  allu- 
^ion,  but  the  following  is  not  so  well  known. 


John  Day  he  was  the  biggest  man 
Of  all  the  coachman-kind. 

With  back  too  broad  to  be  conceiv'd 
By  any  narrow  mind. 

II. 

The  very  horses  knew  his  weight 
When  he  was  in  the  rear, 

Ani  wished  his  box  a  Christmas-box 
To  come  but  once  a  year. 
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III. 

Alasl  against  the  sliafts  of  love 

What  armour  ca»  avail? 
Soon  Cupid  sent  an  arrow  through 

His  scarlet  coat  of  mail. 

IV. 

The  bar-maid  of  the  Crown  he  lov'd. 

From  whom  he  never  ranged, 
For  tho'  he  changed  his  horses  there, 

liis  love  he  never  changed. 

V. 

He  thought  her  fairest  of  all  fares, 

So  fondlj  love  prefers  ; 
And  often,  among  twelve  outsides, 

Peemed  no  outside  like  hers. 

One  day  as  she  was  sitting  down 
Beside  the  porter-pump — 
».  He  came,  and  knelt  with  all  his  f^t 

And  made  an  offer  plump. 

VII. 
Said  she,  *  My  taste  will  never  leari^ 

To  like  so  huge  a  man. 
So  I  must  beg  you  will  come  bere 

As  little  as  you  can.' 

VIII. 

But  still  he  stoutly  urged  his  suit, 

With  vows,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
Yet  could  not  pierce  her  heart  altho* 

He  drove  the  Dart  for  years. 

IX. 

In  vain  he  wooed,  in  vain  he  sued  ; 

The  maid  was  cold  and  proud, 
And  sent  him  off  to  Coventry, 

While  on  his  way  to  Stroud. 

X. 

He  fretted  all  the  way  to  Stroud 

And  thence  all  back  to  town, 
The  course  of  love  was  never  smooth. 

So  his  weut  up  and  down. 
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XL 

At  last  her  coldness  made  Iiim  pine 

To  merely  bones  and  skin, 
But  still  ho  loved  like  one  resolved 

To  love  through  thick  and  thin. 

XII. 

*  Oh  Mary,  view  my  wasted  back, 

And  see  my  dwindled  calf  ; 
Tho'  I  have  never  lost  a  wife, 

I've  lost  my  better  half.' 

XIIL 
Alas  !  in  vain,  he  still  assail'd, 

Her  heart  withstood  the  dint  ; 
Though  he  had  carried  sixteea  stone 

He  could  ^Qt  moye  a  flint. 

IX, 

Worn  out  at  last  he  made  a  vow 

To  break  his  being's  link; 
;por  he  w^s  so  reduced  in  size 

At  nothing  he  could  shrink. 

XV. 

Now  some  will  talk  in  water's  praise 

And  wapte  a  deal  of  breath, 
But  John,  though  he  drank  nothing  else. 

He  drank  himself  to  death. 

XVI. 

The  cruel  maid  that  caused  his  love 

Found  out  the  fatal  close. 
For  looking  in  the  butt  she  saw 

The  butt-end  of  his  woes. 

XVII. 

Some  say  his  spirit  haunts  the  Crown, 

3ut  that  is  only  talk, 
For  after  riding  all  his  life 

His  ghost  objects  to  walk." 

*'  Sally  Simpkiii's  Lament/'  or  ''  John  Jones's  kit-cat- 
astrophe/' is  equally  good,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  of  a 
sailor  in  the  sea,  divided  at  the  middle  by  a  huge  shark, 
the  ship  in  the  distance,  and  a  brother  sailor  looking  oyer 
the   stern,  and  crying    out,    **  How    are  ye?*'   to  which 
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replies  the  poor  victim  of  the  shark's  voracity,  ''  Very 
middling  J' 

*•  Oh,  what  is  that  comes  gliding  in 

And  quite  in  middling  haste  ? 
It  is  the  picture  of  my  Jones 

And  painted  to  the  waist. 

*'  It  is  not  painted  to  the  life, 

For  Where's  the  trowsers  blue  ? 
Oh  Jones,  my  dear  ! — Oh  dear,  my  Jone?, 

What  is  become  of  you  ? 

"  Oh  I  Sally,  dear,  it  is  too  true — 

The  half  that  you  remark, 
Is  come  to  say  my  other  half 

Is  bit  off  by  a  shark  1 

"  Oh!  Sally,  sharks  do  things  by  halves, 

Yet  most  completely  do, 
A  Bite  in  one  place  seems  enough, 

But  I've  been  bit  in  two.  ♦ 

**  You  know  I  once  was  all  your  own, 

But  now  a  shark  must  share  ; 
But  let  that  pass — for  now  to  you 

I'm  neither  here  nor  there. 

"Alasl  death  has  a  strange  divorce 

Effected  in  the  sea, 
It  has  divided  me  from  you 

And  even  me  from  me. 

"  Don't  fear  my  ghost  will  walk  o'nights. 

To  haunt,  as  people  say, 
My  Ghost  can't  walk,  for  Oh  !  my  legs 

Are  many  leagues  away. 

**LordI  think,  when  I  am  swimming  round, 

And  looking  where  the  Boat  is, 
A  Shark  just  snaps  away  a  half^ 

Without  a  quarterns  notice  ! 

'*  One  half  is  hero,  the  other  half 

Is  near  Columbia  placed  ; 
Oh  !  Sally  I  have  got  the  whole 

Atlantic  for  my  waist. 

"  But  now,  adieu — a  long  adieu, 

I've  solved  death's  awful  riddle. 
And  would  say  more,  but  I  am  doomed 

To  break  off  in  the  middle  !" 
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There  is  a  touch  of  Hood's  pathos  in  tlie  **  Death  of  the 
Dominie/' 

*'  My  Old  Schoolmaster  is  dead.  He  *  died  of  a  stroke  ;*  and  I 
wonder  none  of  his  pupils  have  ever  done  the  same.  I  have  been 
flogged  by  many  masters,  but  his  rod,  like  Aaron's,  swallowed  up  all 
tiie  rest.  We  have  often  wished  that  he  whipped  on  the  principle 
of  Italian  penmanship, — up  strokes  heavy  and  down  strokes  light  ; 
but  he  did  it  in  English  round  hand,  and  we  used  to  think  with  a 
very  hard  pen.  Such  was  his  love  of  flogging,  that  for  some  failure 
in  English  Composition,  after  having  been  well  corrected  1  have  been 
ordered  to  be  revised.  1  have  heard  of  a  road  to  learning,  and  he 
did  justice  to  it;  wo  certainly  never  went  a  stage  in  education 
without  being  well  horsed.  The  mantle  of  Dr.  Busby  descended  on 
his  shoulders,  and  on  ours.  There  was  but^one  tree  in  the  play 
ground — a  birch,  but  it  never  had  a  twig  or  leaf  upon  it.  Spring 
or  Summer  it  always  looked  as  bare  as  if  the  weather  had  been 
cutting  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Pictures,  they  say,  are 
incentives  to  learning,  and  certainly  we  never  got  through  a  page 
without  cuts  ;  for  instance,  1  do  not  recollect  a  Latin  Article  with- 
out a  tail-piece.  All  the  Latin  at  the  school  might  be  comprised 
in  cue  line, 

*  Arma  virumque  cano,' 

An  arm,  a  man,  and  a  cane.  It  was  Englished  to  me  one  day  in 
school  hours,  when  I  was  studying  Robinson  Crusoe  instead  of 
Virgil,  by  a  storm  of  bamboo  that  really  carried  on  the  illusion, 
-and  made  me  think  for  the  time  that  I  was  assaulted  by  a  set  of 
savages.  He  seemed  to  consider  a  boy  as  a  bear's  cub,  and  set  him- 
self literally  to  lick  him  into  shape.  He  was  so  particularly  fond  of 
striking  us  with  a  leather  strap  on  the  flats  of  our  hands  that  he 
never  allowed  them  a  day's  rest.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Palm  Sunday  in  our  Calendar.  In  one  word,  he  was  disinterest- 
edly cruel,  and  used  as  industriously  to  strike  for  nothing  as  other 
workmen  strike  for  wages.  Some  of  the  Elder  boys,  who  had  read 
Smollett,  christened  him  Roderick,  from  his  often  hitting  like 
Random,  and  being  so  partial  to  Strap. 

'•  His  death  was  characteristic.  After  making  his  Will  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Taddy,  the  head  usher,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  ;  *  It 
is  all  over,  Mr.  -Taddy,  I  am  sinking  fast — I  am  going  from  the 
terrestrial  globe — to  the  celestial — and  have  promised  Tomkins  a 
flogging — mind  be  has  it — and  don't  let  him  pick  off  the  buds — I 
have  asked  Aristotle  *  (here  his  head  wandered) — *he  says  I  cannot 
live  an  hour — I  don't  like  that  black  horse  grinning  at  me — Cane 
him  soundly  for  not  knowing  his  verbs — Castigo  te,  uon  quod  odio 
habeam — Oh,  Mr.  Taddy,  its  breaking  up  with  me — the  vacation's 
coming — there  is  that  black  horse  again — Dulcis  moriens  remi- 
niscitur — we  are  short  of  Canes — Mr.  Taddy,  don't  let  the  School 
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get  into  disorder  when  I  am  gone — I'm  afraid,  through  my  illness 
— the  boys  have  gone  back  in  their  flogging — I  feel  a  strange 
feeling  all  over  me — Is  the  new  pupil  come — I  trust  I  have  done 
mj  duty — and  have  made  my  will — and  left  all'  (here  his  head 
wandered  again) — *  to  Mr.  Stouter,  the  school  bookseller — Mr.  Tad- 
dy,  I  invite  you  to  my  funeral — make  the  boys  walk  in  good  order 
— and  take  care  of  the  crossings. — My  sight  is  getting  dim — write 
to  Mrs.  B.  at  Margate — and  inform  her — we  break  up  on  tlie  21st — 
The  school  door  is  left  open — I  am  very  cold — where  is  my  ruler 
gone  ? — I  will  make  him  feel — John,  light  the  school  lamps — I  can- 
not see  a  line — 0,  Mr.  Taddy  —venit  bora — my  hour  is  come — I  am 
dying — thou  art  dying — he  is  dying — we  are — dying — you — are 
dy' — the  voice  ceased.  He  made  a  feeble  motion  with  his  hands,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  ruling  a  copy-book — '  the  ruling  passion  strong  iu 
death' — and  expired. 

*'An  epitaph,  composed  by  himself,  was  discovered  in  his  desk— - 
with  an  unpublished  pamphlet  against  Tom  Paine.  The  epitaph 
was  so  stuffed  with  quotations  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  almost 
every  Greek  or  Latin  author  besides,  that  the  mason  who  was  con- 
sulted by  the  widow  declined  to  lithograph  it  under  a  Hundrb.. 
Pounds.  The  Dominie  consequently  reposes  under  no  more  Latin 
than  Hie  Jacet ; — and  without  a  single  particle  of  Greek,  though 
li«  is  himself  a  long  Homer.'' 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  reader's  remonstrance  we 
extract  the  following  at  length,  and  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if,  after  having  perused  it,  the  remonstrance  is  not 
retracted.  The  satire  with  which  that  foolish,  stiff-backed 
stiff-necked  pride,  so  common  amongst  elderly  spinsters  oP 
good  family,  but  narrow  means,  is  lashed,  is  perfect. 

"  There  are  several  objections  to  one-horse  vehicles  ;  with  two 
wheels,  they  are  dangerous  ;  with  four,  generally  cruel  inventions, 
tasking  one  animal  with  the  labour  of  two.  And  in  either  case 
should  your  horse  think  proper  to  die  on  the  road,  you  have  no 
survivor  to  drag  your  carriage  through  the  rest  of  the  stage,  or  to 
be  sent  off  galloping,  with  the  coachman  on  his  back,  for  a 
coadjutor. 

**  That  was  precisely  Miss  Norman's  dilemma. 

**  If  a  horse  could  be  supposed  to  harbour  so  deadly  a  spite 
against  his  proprietor,  I  should  believe  that  the  one  in  question 
choose  to  vent  his  animosity  by  giving  up  the  ghost  just  at  the 
spot  where  it  would  cause  most  annoyance  and  inconvenience.  For 
fourteen  months  past  he  had  drawn  the  Lady  in  daily  airings  to  a 
point  just  shbrt  of  the  Binn  Gate,  because  that  fifty  yards  further 
would  have  cost  sixpence,  and  she  had  not  sixpence  to  spare  out  of 
a  limited  income.     At  this  very  place,  exactly  opposite  the  tall  elm. 
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which  usually  gave  the  signal  for  turning  homeward,  did  Planta- 
genet  prefer  to  drop  down  stone  dead,  as  if  determined  that  his  mis- 
tress should  have  lo  walk  every  inch  of  it,  to  her  own  house. 

"  But  Miss  Norman  never  walked. 

"  Pedestrianism  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  very  vulgar  exercise, 
unavoidable  with  the  poor,  and  to  some  people,  as  postmen,  hankers' 
clerks,  hawkers,  and  the  like,  a  professional  mode  of  progression, 
but  a  bodily  exertion  very  derogatory  to  persons  of  birth  and 
breeding.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  she  was  once  heard  to  declare, 
speaking  of  certain  rather  humble  obsequies,  *  she  would  rather 
live  for  ever  than  have  a  walking  funeral!'  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  great  performance  of  Captain  Barclay,  in  walking  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  was  submitted  to  her  opinion,  she 
said  *  it  was  a  step  she  did  not  approve.' 

'*  It  might  be  surmised  from  such  declarations  that  she  was 
incapable  of  personal  locomotion,  through  some  original  infirmity, 
for  instance,  such  as  results  from  the  rickets  ;  whereas,  so  far  from 
allowing  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  her  nurse  or  parents,  in 
putting  her  to  her  feet.  Miss  Norman  professed  to  have  the  perfect 
command  of  all  her  limbs,  and  would  have  felt  extremely  offended 
at  a  hint  that  she  could  not  dance.  It  was  quite  another  weakness 
than  any  bodily  one  which  restricted  her  promenades,  and  made 
her  feet  almost  as  useless  to  her  as  those  of  the  female  Chinese. 
Pride  was  in  fault,  and  partly  her  surname,  for  suggesting  to  one 
of  her  ancestors  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  William  the  First  of 
England,  a  notion  which,  after  turning  his  own  head,  had  slightly 
crazed  those  of  his  successors,  wlio  all  believed,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  their  inheritance,  on  the  strength  of  the  '  Norman'  and  some 
dubious  old  pedigree,  that  the  Conqueror  was  their  great  Pro- 
genitor. 

"  The  hereditary  arrogance  engendered  by  this  imaginary  dis- 
tinction had  successively  displayed  itself  by  outbreaks  of  a  different 
character,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual  who 
happened  to  be  head  of  the  family  ;  with  Miss  Norman,  the  last 
of  her  line,  it  took  the  form  of  a  boast  that  every  branch  and  twig 
of  her  illustrious  tree  had  always  ridden  'in  their  own  carriage.' 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  she  did  not  push  this  pretension  fur- 
ther back  than  the  date  of  the  invention  of  '  little  houses  on  wheels' 
would  warrant,  however  it  held  good  in  local  tradition  for  several 
generations,  although  the  family  vehicle  had  gradually  dwindled  down 
from  an  ample  coach  to  a  chariot,  a  fly,  and  finally  the  one  inside 
sedan-chair  upon  wheels,  which  the  sudden  death  of  Plantagenet 
left  planted  fifty  yards  short  of  the  Binn  Gate.  To  glance  at  the 
whole  set-out,  nobody  would  ever  have  attributed  high  birth  and 
inherent  gentility  to  its  owner.  'Twas  never  of  a  piece.  For  once 
that  the  body  was  new-painted,  the  arms  were  thrice  refreshed  and 
touched  up,  till  the  dingy  vehicle,  by  the  glaring  comparison, 
looked  more  ancient  than  the  quarterings.     The  crest  was  much 
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oftener  renewed  than  the  hammer-cloth  ;  and  Humphrey  the 
coaciiman  evidently  never  got  a  new  suit  all  at  once.  He  had 
always  old  drab  to  bran-new  briglit  sky-blue  plush,  or  vice  versa. 
Sometimes  a  hat  in  its  first  gloss  got  the  better  of  its  old  tarnished 
band  ;  sometimes  the  fresh  gold  lace  made  the  brown  beaver  look 
still  more  an  antique.  The  same  with  the  harness  and  the  horse, 
which  was  sometimes  a  tall  spanking  brute,  who  seemed  to  have 
outgrown  the  concern  ;  at  other  times  a  short  pony-like  animal, 
who  had  been  put  into  the  shafts  by  mistake.  In  short  the  several 
articles  seemed  to  belong  the  more  especially  to  Miss  Norman 
because  they  belonged  so  little  to  each  other.  A  few  minutes  made 
a  great  change  in  her  possessions,  instead  of  a  living  horse,  high 
Plantagenet,  she  was  proprietor  of  certain  hundred- weights  of  dogs* 
meat. 

*'  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  I  came  up  with  my  gig;  and  know- 
ing something  of  the  La<ly's  character,  I  pulled  up  in  expectation  of 
a  scene.  Leaving  my  own  bay,  who  would  stand  as  steady  as  a 
mute  at  death's  door,  I  proceeded  to  assist  the  coachman  in  extri- 
cating his  horse  ;  but  the  nag  of  royal  line  was  stone  dead  :  and  I 
accompanied  Humphrey  to  the  carriage  door  to  make  his  report. 

"A  recent  American  author  has  described  as  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  high  birth  and  breeding  in  England,  a  certain  sort  of 
Qaakerly  composure  in  all  possible  sudden  emergencies,  such  as 
an  alarm  of  the  house  on  fire,  or  a  man  falling  into  a  fit  by  one's 
side  : — in  fact,  the  same  kind  of  self-command  which  Pope  praises 
in  a  lady  who  is  '  Mistress  of  herself  thougli  china  fall.'  In  this 
particular  Miss  Norman's  conduct  justified  her  pretensions.  She 
was  mistress  of  herself  although  her  horse  fell.  She  di  I  not  start 
— exclaim — put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  or  even  let  down  the 
front  glass  :  she  only  adjusted  herself  more  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  seat,  drew  herself  bolt  upright,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  th© 
back  of  the  coachbox.     In  this  posture  Humphrey  found  her. 

"*If  you  please.  Ma'am,  Planty-ginit  be  dead.'  The  lady 
acquiesced  with  the  smallest  nod  ever  made. 

•' '  Ive  took  off  the  collar,  and  the  bitt  out,  and  got  un  out  o'; 
harness  entirely  ;  but  he  be  as  unanimate  as  his  own  shoes;'  and 
the  informant  looked  earnestly  at  the  lady  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  communication.  But  she  never  moved  a  muscle  ;  and  honest 
Humphrey  was  just  shutting  the  coach-door,  to  go  and  finish  the 
laying  out  of  the  corpse,  when  he  was  recalled. 

"'Humphrey!' 

'• '  What's  your  pleasure,  Ma'am  ?' 

*'  *  Remember,  another  time  — - 

*' '  Yes,  Ma'am.' 

*' '  When  a  horse  of  mine  is  deceased 

"  'Yes,  Ma'am.' 

*'  •  Touch  your  hat.' 
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"  The  abashed  coachraau  instantl/  paid  up  the  salute  ia 
arrear. 

•'  Unblest  bj  birtliright  with  self-possession,  he  had  not  even  the 
advantage  of  experience  in  the  first  families,  where  he  miglit  have 
learned  a  little  from  good  example:  he  was  a  raw  uncouth  country 
servant,  with  tlie  great  merit  of  being  cheap,  whom  Miss  Norman 
had  undertaken  to  educate  ;  but  he  was  still  so  far  from  proficient, 
that  in  the  importance  of  breaking  the  death  to  his  mistress,  he 
omitted  one  of  those  minor  tokens  of  respect  which  she  always 
rigorously  exacted. 

"  It  was  now  my  own  turn  to  come  forward,  and  as  deferentially 
as  if  she  had  been  indeed  the  last  of  the  Conqueror's  Normandy 
pippins,  I  tendered  a  seat  in  my  chaise,  which  slie  tacitly  declined, 
with  a  gracious  gesture  of  head  and  hand. 

"♦If  you  please,  Ma'am,'  said  Humphrey,  taking  care  to  touch 
his  hat,  and  shutting  his  head  into  the  carriage  so  that  I  might  not 
overhear  him,  *  he's  a  respectable  kind  of  a  gentleman  enough,  and 
connected  with  some  of  the  first  houses.' 

"  *  The  gentleman's  name  ?' 

" '  To  be  sure,  Ma'am,  the  gentleman  can't  help  his  name,' 
answered  Humphrey,  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  his 
mistress;  *  but  it  be  Huggins.' 

"*Shut  the  door.' 

**  It  appeared,  on  explanation  with  the  coachman,  that  he  had 
mistaken  me  for  a  person  in  the  employ  of  the  opulent  firm  of 
Naylor  and  Co.,  whose  province  it  was  to  travel  throughout  Britain 
with  samples  of  hardware  in  the  box  seat  of  his  gig.  I  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  undeceive  him,  but  determining  to  see  the  end 
of  the  affair,  I  aff'ected  to  hope  that  the  lady  would  change  her 
mind  ;  and  accordingly  I  renewed  from  time  to  time,  my  offer  of 
accommodation,  which  was  always  stiffly  declined.  After  a  tolerably 
long  pause  on  all  sides,  my  expectation  was  excited  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  W coach  ceding  through  the  Binn  Gate,  the  only 

public  veliicle  that  used  the  road.  At  sight  of  the  dead  horse,  the 
driver  (the  noted  Jem  Wade)  pulled  up — alighted — and  standing  at 
the  carriage  door  with  his  liat  off,  as  if  he  knew  his  customer,  made 
an  offer  of  liis  services.  But  Miss  Norman,  more  dignified  than 
ever,  waived  him  off  with  her  hand.  Jem  became  more  pressing, 
and  the  lady  more  rigid.  'She  never  rode,'  she  condescended  to 
say,  'in  public  vehicles.'  Jem  entreated  again;  but  *  She  was 
accustomed  to  be  driven  by  her  own  coachman.'  It  was  in  vain 
that  in  answer  he  praised  the  quietness  of  his  team,  the  safety  of 
his  patent  boxes,  besides  promising  the  utmost  steadiness  and 
sobriety  on  his  own  part.  Miss  Norman  still  looked  perseveringly  at 
the  back  of  her  eoacli-box  ;  which,  on  an  unlucky  assurance  that 
*  he  would  take  as  much  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother,'  A\e 
exchanged  for  a  steady  gaze  at  tlie  side-window,  opposite  to  the 
coachman,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  presence.      *  By  your 
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leave,  Ma'am,'  said  Humphrey,  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and 
keeping  it  there,  *  Mr.  Wade  be  a  very  civil-spoken  careful  whip, 
and  his  coach  loads  very  respectable  society.  There's  Sir  Vincent 
Ball  on  the  box.'  *  If  Sir  Vincent  Ball  chooses  to  degrade  himself, 
it  is  no  rule  for  me,'  retorted  the  lady,  without  turning  her  head  ; 
when  lo!  Sir  Vincent  appeared  himself,  and  politely  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  out  of  her  prejudices.  It  was  useless.  Miss  Nor- 
man's ancestors  had  one  and  all  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion 
against  stage-coaches,  by  never  getting  into  one,  and  •  she  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  disgrace  a  line  longer  than  common,  by  riding  in 
any  carriage  but  her  own.'  Sir  Vincent  bowed  and  retreated.  So 
did  Jem  Wade,  without  bowing,  fervently  declaring  '  he  would 
never  do  the  civil  thing  to  the  old  female  sex  again  I' 

**  The  stage  rattled  away  at  an  indignant  gallop  ;  and  we  were 
left  once  more  to  our  own  resources.  By  way  of  passing  the  fime 
I  thrice  repeated  my  offer  to  the  obdurate  old  maiden,  and  endured 
as  many  rebuffs.  I  was  contemplating  a  fourth  trial,  when  a  signal 
was  made  from  the  carriage-window,  and  Humphrey,  hat  in  hand, 
opened  the  door, 

"  *  Procure  me  a  post-chaise.' 

*•  •  A  po-shay  !'  echoed  Humphrey,  but,  like  an  Irish  echo,  with 
some  variation  from  his  original — *  Lord,  help  ye,  Ma'am,  there 
bean't  such  a  thing  to  be  had  ten  miles  round — no,  not  for  love  nor 
money.  Why,  bless  ye,  it  be  election  time,  and  there  bean't  coach, 
cart,  nor  dog-barrow  but  what  be  gone  to  it !' 

*'  *  No  matter,'  said  the  mistress,  drawing  herself  up  with  an  air 
of  lofty  resignation.  '  I  revoke  my  order  ;  I  revoke  my  order  ;  for 
it  is  far  from  the  kind  of  riding  that  I  prefer;  and  Humphrey  — ' 

«'  '  Yes,  Ma'am.' 

"  *  Another  time ' 

"  *  Yes,  Ma'am.' 

**  *  Remember,  once  for  all ' 

*^ '  Yes,  Ma'am.' 

*"I  do  not  choose  to  be  blest,  or  the  Lord  to  help  me.' 

'*  Another  pause  in  our  proceedings,  during  which  a  company  of 
ragged  boys,  who  had  been  black-berrying,  came  up,  and  planted 
themselves,  with  every  symptom  of  vulgar  curiosity,  around  the 
carriage  ;  Miss  Norman  had  now  no  glass  through  which  she  could 
look  without  encountering  a  group  of  low-life  faces  staring  at  her 
with  all  their  might.  Neither  could  she  help  hearing  some  such 
shocking  ill-bred  as  *Vy  don't  the  frizzle-vigged  old  Guy  get  into 
the  gemman's  drag  ?'  Still  the  pride  of  the  Normans  sustained 
her.  She  seemed  to  draw  a  sort  of  supplementary  neck  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  sat  more  rigidly  erect  than  ever,  occasionally  favouring 
the  circle,  like  a  mad  bull  at  bay,  with  a  most  awful  threatening 
look,  accompanied  ever  by  the  same  five  words, 

••  '  I  CHOOSE  to  be  alone.* 

«'  It  is  easy  to  say  choose,  but  more  difficult  to  have  one's  choice. 
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The  blaclvberrj  boys  chose  to  remain  ;  and  in  replj  to  each  cong6, 
only  proved  by  a  general  grin  how  very  much  teetli  are  set  off  to 
advantage  by  purple  moutjis.  I  confess  I  took  pity  even  on  the 
pangs  of  unwarrantable  pride,  and  urged  my  proposal  again,  with 
some  warmth  ;  but  it  was  repelled  with  absolute  scorn; 

'*  *  Fellow,  you  are  insolent.' 

*'  •  Quam  Deus  vult  perdere,'  thought  I,  and  I  determined  to  let 
her  take  her  fate,  merely  staying  to  mark  the  results.  After  a 
tedious  interval,  in  which  her  mind  had  doubtless  looked  abroad  as 
well  as  inward,  it  appeared  that  the  rigour  of  the  condition,  as  to 
riding  only  in  her  own  carriage,  had  been  somewhat  relaxed  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  the  case.  A  fresh  tapping  at  the  window 
summoned  the  obsequious  Humphrey  to  receive  orders. 

*• '  Present  my  compliments  at  the  Grove — and  the  chariot  will 
be  esteemed  a  favour.' 

"  '  By  your  leave,  Ma'am,  if  I  may ' 

"  'You  may  not.' 

"Humphrey  closed  the  door,  but  remained  for  a  minute  gazing 
on  the  panel,  at  a  blue  arm  with  a  red  carving-knife  in  its  hand, 
defending  a  black  and  white  rolling-pin.  If  he  meditated  any  ex- 
postulation,  he  gave  it  up,  and  proceeded  to  drive  away  the  boys, 
one  of  whom  was  astride  on  the  dead  Plantagenet,  a  second  grinning 
through  his  collar,  and  two  more  preparing  to  play  at  horses  with 
the  reins.  It  seemed  a  strange  mode  enough  that  he  took  to  secure 
the  harness,  by  hanging  it,  collar  and  all,  on  his  own  back  and 
shoulders ;  but  by  an  aside  to  me  he  explained  the  mystery,  in  a 
grumble.  'It  be  no  use  in  the  world.  I  see  the  chariot  set  off 
for  Lonnon.  I  shan't  go  complimenting  no  grove.  I'se  hang  about 
a  bit  at  the  George,  and  compliment  a  pint  o'  beer. 

•*  Away  he  went,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  as  good  as  his 
word;  and  I  found  the  time  grow  tedious  in  his  absence.  I  had 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  his  example,  when  hope  revived 
at  the  sound  of  wheels;  and  up  came  a  tax-cart,  carrying 
four  insides,  namely,  two  well  grown  porkers,  Master  Bardell  the 
pig-butcher,  and  his  foreman,  Samuel  Stark,  or,  as  he  was  more 
commonly  called,  Sam  the  Sticker.  They  were  both  a  trifle  '  the 
worse  for  liquor,'  if  such  a  phrase  might  honestly  be  applied  to  men 
who  were  only  a  little  more  courageous,  more  generous,  and  civil 
and  obliging  to  the  fair  sex,  than  their  wont  when  perfectly  sober. 
The  Sticker,  especially — in  his  most  temperate  moments  a  perfect 
sky-blue  bodied  red -faced,  bowing  and  smirking  pattern  of  polite- 
ness to  females,  was  now,  under  the  influence  of  good  ale,  a  very 
Sir  Calidore,  ready  to  comfort  and  succour  distressed  damsels,  to 
fight  for  them,  live  or  die  for  them,  with  as  much  of  the  chivalrous 
spirit  as  remains  in  our  times.  They  inquired,  and  I  explained  ia 
a  few  words  the  lady's  dilemma,  taking  care  to  forewarn  them,  by 
relating  the  issue  of  my  own  attempts  in  her  behalf. 

** '  Mayhap  you  warn't  half  purlite  or  pressing  enougli,'  observed 
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Sam,  with  a  side  wink  at  his  master.  'It  an't  a  bit  of  a  scrape,  and 
a  civil  word,  as  will  get  a  strange  lady  up  into  a  strange  geminan's 
gig.  It  wants  warmth -like,  and  making  on  her  feel  at  home.  Only 
let  me  alone  with  her,  for  a  persnador,  and  I'll  have  her  up  in  our 
cart — my  master's,  that  is  to  say — afore  you  can  see  whether  she 
has  feet  or  hoofs.' 

*'  In  a  moment  the  speaker  was  at  the  carriage-door,  stroking 
down  his  sleek  forelocks,  bowing,  and  using  his  utmost  eloquence, 
even  to  the  repeating  most  of  his  arguments  twice  over.  She  would 
be  perfectly  safe,  he  told  her,  sitting  up  between  him  and  master, 
and  quite  pleasant,  for  the  pigs  would  keep  themselves  to  them- 
selves at  the  back  of  the  cart,  and  as  for  the  horse,  he  was  nothing 
but  a  good  one,  equal  to  twelve  mile  an  hour — with  much  more  to 
the  same  purpose.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  Miss  Norman  to 
say  she  had  never  ridden  in  a  cart  with  two  pigs  and  two  butchers  ; 
and  she  did  not  say  it.  She  merely  turned  away  her  head  from 
the  man,  to  be  addressed  by  the  master,  at  the  other  window,  the 
glass  of  which  she  had  just  let  down  for  a  little  air.  '  A  taxed  cart, 
Madam,'  he  said,  *  mayn't  be  exactly  the  vehicle,  accustomed  to, 
and  so  forth;  but  thereby,  considering  respective  ranks  of  life,  why, 
the  more  honour  done  to  your  humbles,  which  as  I  said  afore,  will 
take  every  care,  and  observe  the  respectful;  likewise  in  distancing 
the  two  hogs.  Whereby  everything  considered,  namely,  necessity 
and  so  forth,  I  will  make  so  bold  as  hope,  Madam,  excusing  more 
pressing,  and  the  like,  and  dropping  ceremony  for  the  time  being, 
you  will  embrace  us  at  once,  as  you  shall  bo  most  heartily  -welcome 
to,  and  considered,  by  your  humbles,  as  a  favour  besides.' 

"  The  sudden  drawing  up  of  the  window,  so  violently  as  to  shiver 
the  glass,  showed  sufficiently  in  what  light  Miss  Norman  viewed 
Master  Bardell's  behaviour.  It  was  an  unlucky  smash,  for  it 
afforded  what  the  tradesman  would  have  called  '  an  advantageous 
opening'  for  pouring  in  afresh  stream  of  eloquence;  and  the  Sticker, 
who  shrewdly  estimated  the  convenience  of  the  breach,  came  round 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  junior  counsel  *  followed  on  the  same 
side.*  But  he  took  nothing  by  the  motion.  The  lady  was  invinci- 
ble, or,  as  the  discomfited  pair  mutually  agreed,  'as  hard  for  to  be 
convinced  into  a  cart  as  anything  on  four  legs.'  The  blackberry 
boys  had  departed,  tlie  evening  began  to  close  in,  and  no  Humphrey 
made  his  appearance.  The  butcher  s  horse  was  on  the  fiet,  and 
his  swine  grumb!ed»at  the  delay.  The  master  and  man  fell  into 
consultation,  and  favoured  me  afterwards  with  the  result,  the 
Sticker  being  the  orator.  It  was  man's  duty,  he  said,  to  look  after 
woman,  pretty  or  ugly,  young  or  old  ;  it  was  what  we  all  came 
into  the  world  to  do,  namely,  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  and 
agreeable  to  the  fair  sex.  As  for  himself,  purtecting  females 
was  his  nature,  and  he  should  never  lie  easy  again,  if  so  be  he 
left  the  lady  on  the  road  ;  and  providing  a  female  wouldn't  be 
purtected  with  her  own  free  will,  she  ought  to  be  forced  to,  like 
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any  other  'live  beast  unsensible  of  Ijts  own  good.  Them  was  bis 
st^utiments,  and  his  master  followed  'em  up.  They  knowed  Miss 
Norman,  name  and  fame,  and  was  both  well-known  respectable  men 
in  their  lines,  and  I  might  ax  about  for  their  characters.  Whereby 
supposing  I  approved,  they'd  have  her,  right  and  tight,  in  their 
cart,  afore  she  felt  herself  respectfully  off  her  legs. 

"  Such  were  the  arguments  and  the  plan  of  the  bull-headed 
pair.  I  attempted  to  reason  with  them,  but  my  consent  liad 
clearly  been  only  asked  as  a  compliment.  The  lady  herself  has- 
tened the  catastrophe.  Whether  she  had  overheard  the  debate, 
or  the  amount  of  long  pent-up  emotion  became  too  overwhelming 
for  its  barriers,  I  know  not,  but  pride  gave  way  to  nature,  and  a 
short  hysteric  scream  proceeded  from  the  carriage.  Miss  Norman 
was  in  tits  !  We  contrived  to  get  her  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
vehicle,  where  the  butchers  supported  her,  fanning  her  with  their 
hats,  wiiilst  I  ran  off  to  a  little  pool  near  at  hand  for  some  cold 
water.  It  was  the  errand  only  of  some  four  or  five  minutes,  but 
when  I  returned  tlie  lady,  only  half  conscious,  had  been  caught  up, 
and  there  she  sate,  in  the  cart,  right  and  tight  between  the  two 
butchers,  instead  of  the  two  Salvages,  or  Griffins,  or  wliatever  they 
were,  her  hereditary  supporters.  They  were  already  on  the  move. 
I  jumped  into  my  own  gig,  and  put  my  horse  to  his  speed  ;  but  I 
liad  lost  my  start,  and  when  1  came  up  with  them,  they  were  already 

galloping  into  W .  Unfortunately  her  residence  was  at  the  farther 

end  of  the  town,  and  thither  I  saw  her  conveyed,  struggling  in  the 
bright  blue  and  somewhat  greasy  arms  of  Sam  the  Sticker,  scream- 
ing in  concert  with  the  two  swine,  and  answered  by  the  shouts  of 
the  whole  rabblement  of  the  place,  who  knew  Miss  Norman  quite  as 
well  by  sight  as  her  '  own  carriage  !'  '* 

The  following  are  extracted  from  an  acconnt  of  a  storm 
in  a  tea-cup,  and  admirabh^  satirizes  that  very  common, 
absurd  disposition  of  some  persons  who  living  exclusively 
in  the  country,  or  in  country  towns,  mai^nify  every  vilhigo 
emeute,  or  unusual  incident,  into  a  general  rebellion  or 
national  disturbance,  which  the  whole  country  beholds 
with  alarm  and  astonishment. 

**  THE  PARISH  REVOLUTION. 

"  Alarming  news  from  the  Country. — Awful  Insurrection  at  Sioke 
Pogis. —  The  Mill  tar?/  called  out. — Flight  of  the  Mayor, 

*' We  are  concerned  to  state,  that  accounts  were  received  in  town 
at  a  late  hour  last  night,  of  an  alarming  state  of  things  at  Stoke 
Pogis.  Nothing  private  is  yet  made  public  ;  but  report  speaks  of 
very  serious  occurrences.  The  number  of  killed  is  not  known,  as  no 
despatches  have  been  received. 
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*•  FTIRTHER  PARTICULAR?; 

*'  Nothing  is  inown  yet :  papers  liave  been  receited  down  to  the 
4:th  of  November,  but  thej  are  not  up  to  any  thing. 

"  Symptoms  of  disunion  have  for  sometime  past  prevailed  between 
the  authorities  of  Stoke  Pogis  and  a  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
primum  mobile,  or  first  mobbing,  originated  in  an  order  of  the 
Mayor's  that  all  tavern  doors  should  be  shut  at  eleven.  Many 
complied  and  shut,  but  the  door  of  the  Rampant  Lion  openly  resisted 
the  order.  A  more  recent  notice  has  produced  a  new  and  mord 
dangerous  irritation  on  our  too  combustible  population.  A  procla- 
mation against  Guy  Fawkes  and  Fireworks  was  understood  to  be  in 
preparation,  by  command  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  If  his  Worship 
had  listened  to  the  earnest  and  prudential  advice  of  the  rest  of  the 
bench,  the  obnoxious  placard  would  not  have  been  issued  till  the  Oth^ 
but  he  had  it  posted  up  on  the  4th,  and  by  his  precipitation  has 
plunged  Stoke  Pogis  into  a  convulsion  that  nothing  but  time's  sooth- 
ing syrup  can  alleviate. 

"  FROM  AI^OTHfiR  QlJARtEtt* 

"  We  are  all  here  in  the  greatest  alarm  !  A  general  rising  of 
the  inhabitants  took  place  this  morningj  and  they  have  continued 
in  a  disturbed  state  ever  since.  Everybody  is  in  a  bustle  and  indi- 
cating some  popular  movement.  Seditious  cries  are  heard  I  The 
bellman  is  going  his  rounds,  and  on  repeating  'God  Save  the  King,' 
is  saluted  with  '  Hang  the  Crier.'  Organized  bands  of  boys  are 
going  about  collecting  sticks,  &c.,  whether  for  barricades  or  bon- 
fires is  not  known  !  many  of  them  singing  the  famous  *  Gun  Powdei* 
Hymn'  *  Pray  Remember,'  &c.  These  are  features  that  remind  us  of 
the  most  inflammable  times.  Several  strangers  of  suspicious  gen- 
tility arrived  here  last  night,  and  privately  engaged  a  barn  :  they 
are  now  briskly  distributing  hand-biils  among  the  crowd:  surely 
some  horrible  tragedy  is  in  preparation  ! 


"  Eleven  o^clockr 
**  The  mob  have  proceeded  to  outrage — tlie  poor-house  has  not  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  in  its  whole  frame  I  The  Magistrates  with  Mr* 
Higginbottom  at  their  head  have  agreed  to  call  out  the  Military, 
and  he  has  sent  word  he  will  come  as  soon  as  he  has  put  on  his 
uniform. 

**  A  terrific  column  of  little  boys  has  just  run  down  the  High- 
street,  it  is  said  to  see  a  fight  at  the  Green  Dragon.  There  is  an 
immense  crowd  in  the  Market-place.  Some  of  the  leading  Shop- 
keepers have  had  a  conference  with  tlie  Mayor,  and  the  people  are 
now  being  informed  by  a  Placard  of  the  result.     Gracious  Heaven  ! 
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liow  opposite  is  it  to  tlio  liopes  of  all  moderate  men  !    '  The  Mare  i3 
Hobstiiiate. — lie  is  at  the  Roes  and  Crown — But  refuses  to  treat.' 

"  Twelve  o'clock. 
"The  Military  has  arrived,  and  is  placed  under  his  own  command. 
He  has  marched  himself  in  a  body  to  the  Market-placo,  and  is  now 
drawn  up  one  deep  in  front  of  the  Pound.  The  Mob  afe  in  posses^ 
sion  of  the  Walls  and  have  chalked  upon  thera  the  following  procla- 
mation.— ♦  Stoke  Pogians  be  firm  !  Stick  up  for  Bonfires  !  Stand  to 
your  Squibs. ' 

*'  One  o'clock. 

"The  Military  always  dines  at  one,  and  has  retreated  to  tiie  Pig 
and  Puncheon.  There  is  a  report  that  the  head  Constable  is  taken 
with  all  his  Staff. 

*'  We  subjoin  the  genuine  narrative  of  a  spectator  : — 

"  The  Narrative  of  a  High  Whitness  who  seed  every  think  proceed  out  of 
a  Back-ivinder  up  Four  pears  to  Mr.  Humphris. 

"  O  Mr.  Humphris  !  Little  did  I  dram  at  my  tim  of  Life  to  see 
"wat  is  before  me.  The  hole  Parrish  is  thrown  into  a  pannikin!  The 
Revelations  has  reeohod  Stock  Poggis,  and  the  peoples  is  riz  agin  the 
Kings  Rain,  and  all  the  Pours  that  be.  All  this  blessed  mourning 
Mrs.  Griggs  and  Me  as  bean  settin  abscondingly  at  the  tiptop  of 
the  Hows  crying  for  lowness.  Wo  have  locked  our  two  selves  in 
back  Attical  Rome  and  Nothink  can  come  up  to  our  llanksiety. 
Sum  say  it  is  like  the  Frentch  plot — Sum  say  Sumthing  Moor  arter 
the  Dutch  patten  is  on  the  Carpit,  and  if  so,  we  shall  be  flored 
like  Brussels. 

"Our  winder  overlooks  all  the  High  Street  xcept  jist  ware  Mr. 
Higgiiis  jutts  out  Behind.  What  a  Prospectus!  !  All  riotisra  and 
Hubbub— There  is  a  lowd  speechifying  round  the  gabble  enr|  of 
tile  IIous.  The  Mare  is  arranging  the  Populous  from  one  of  hrs 
own  long  winders. — Poor  Man  !  for  all  his  fine  Goold  cheer,  who 
wood  sit  in  his  shews. 

*'  I  hobserve  Mr.  Tudors  bauld  hed  uncommon  hactive  in  the 
Mobb  and  so  is  Mister  Wagstaff  the  Constable  considering  his 
Rummatiz  has  only  left  one  Harm  disaffected  to  show  his  loyal- 
ness  with.  He  and  his  men  are  Staving  the  Mobbs  heads  to  make 
them  Suppurate.  They  are  trying  to  Custardize  the  ring-leders, 
but  as  yet  hav  Captivated  llsoboddy.  There  is  no  end  to  Accidence. 
Three  unsensible  boddis  are  Carrion  over  the  way  on  Three  Cheers, 
but  weather  I^aybers  or  Gyes  is  dubbious.  Muster  GoUop  too, 
is  jist  gOn  By  on  one  of  his  Ants  Shuters  with  a  Bunch  of  Exploded 
Squibs  gone  off  in  his  Trowsirs.  It  makes  Mrs.  G.  and  me  tremble 
like  Axle  trees  for  our  Hone  uevvies.  Wile  we  ware  at  the  open 
Winder  they  Slipped  out. 
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**  OMrs.  Humpliries  !  It  is  unpossible  to  throe  ones  hies  from  one 
End  (if  Stock  Poggis  to  the  otlier  without  Grate  Pane.  Nothing  13 
seed  but  Wivs  asking  for  Hnsband^j  — nothing  is  lierd  but  chil-- 
derin  lookin  for  Farthers.  Mr.  Hatband  the  Undertaker  as 
jest  been  Squibed,  and  obligated  for  safeness  to  inter  his  own  House 

Wile  affares  are  in  this  friteful  Postui^  thank  Haven 

I  have  one  grate  Comfit.  Mr  J  is  cumback  on  his  legs  frona  twelve 
to  Won  tired  in  the  Extreams  witli  Being  a  Standing  Army,  and 
his  Uniformity  Spatterdashed  all  over.  He  says  his  lione  saving 
was  onely  thro  leaving  his  Retrenchments.  Pore  Mr.  Griggs  has 
cum  in  after  His  VVif  in  a  state  of  Grate  exaggeration.  He  sais  the 
Boys  hav  Maid  a  Bone  fire  of  his  Garden  fence,  and  Pales  upon 
Pales  cant  put  it  out.  We  have  sent  out  tlie  Def  Shopmun  to  here 
wat  he  can  and  he  sais  there  is  so  many  Crackers  Going  he  dont 
no  witcli  Repol-tto  Belive  but  the  Fishmongerer's  has  Cotchd  fire 
And  witli  all  his  Stock  Compleatly  Gutted.  The  Brazers  nex  Dore 
is  lickwise  in  Hashes,  but  it  is  hopped  he  has  assurance  enuf  to 
cover  him  All  over  They  say  nothink  Can  Save  the  Dwellins 
adjourning.  0  Mrs.  H  I  how  greatful  ought  J.  and  1  to  bee  that 
our  hone  Premiss  and  propperty  is  next  to  nothink. 


*•  0  Mrs.  Humphris  ho(v  I  Envy  you  that  is  not  tossing  on  tlie 
ragging  bellows  of  these  Flatulent  Times  but  living  un<ler  a  Mild 
Bispotic  Government  in  such  sequestrated  spots  as  Lunnun  and 
Padington.  The  WorshipfuU  chaer  is  emty.  The  Mare  is  gon 
off  Clandestiny  with  a  pare  of  Hossis  and  without  his  diner.  Tiny 
say  he  complanes  that  his  Corporation  did  not  stik  to  him  as  it 
shold  have  dun  But  went  over  to  the  other  Side.  Pore  Sole  in 
Such  a  Case  I  doant  wunder  he  lost  his  Stummick.  Yisterdy  he 
was  at  the  Summut  of  Pour.  Them  that  howrs  ago  Ware  Enjoying 
Parish  officiousness,  as  bean  turned  out  of  there  Dignittis  I  Mr. 
Barber  sais  in  futer  all  the  Perukial  Authoritis  will  be  Wigs. 

*•  Pray  let  me  no  Wat  his  Magisty  and  the  Prime  Minister  think 
of  Stock  Poggis  Constitution,  and  believe  Me  Conclusively  my 
^eer  Mrs,  Humphris  Most  frendly  and  truUy,' 

**  Bridget  Jones." 

The  ''poems  of  wit  and  hnniour"  contain  some  pieces 
in  Hood's  best  style.  "  The  tale  of  a  trnmpet"  is  remark- 
able for  the  easy  and  flowinjr  rhyme  in  which  the  story  is 
told.  Jjarham's  **  legends''  remind  us  of  this  sketch. 
The  praises  bestowed  by  the  pedlar  on  the  ear  trumpet, 
which  he  is  trying  to  sell  to  the  deaf  Dame  Spearing,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  volubility  not  easy  to  imitate  in  prose, 
not  to  speak  of  verse  ;  thus  he  urges — 
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•'  It's  not  the  thing  for  me — I  know  it— 
To  crack  ray  own  trumpet  up  and  blow  it; 
Bat  it  is  the  best,  and  time  will  show  it. 

There  was  Mrs,  F. 

So  very  deaf, 
That  she  might  have  worn  a  percussion  cap 
And  been  knocked  on  the  head  without  hearing  it  snap  ; 
Well,  I  sold  her  a  horn,  and  the  very  next  day, 
SJie  heard  from  her  husband  in  Botany  Bay  V^ 

"  The  forge"  and  the  '*  Last  man''  are  somewhat  out  of 
pUic  ;  ill  this  vohiine  ;  both  display  that  power  oF  invoking 
images  of  horror,  gloom  and  death,  which  Hood  evinces 
so  strikingly  in  Eugene  Aram. 

"  A  parental  ode  to  my  son,  aged  three  years  and  five 
months, '^  is  a  most  comical  blending  of  the  poetic  ideal 
with  the  prose  reality  of  domestic  economy  ;  each  stanza 
confains  some  amusing  anticlimax  ;  a  sudden  flinging  off 
and  bumping  on  the  hai'd  ground  from  the  back  of  Pega- 
sus— as  thus, 

*'  TIiou  enviable  being  \ 
No  storms  no  clouds  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 

Play  on,  play  on. 

My  elfin  Johnl 
Toss  the  light  ball — bestride  the  stick — 

(/  Tctiew  so  mavy  cakes  would  make  him  sick} 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle  down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk,    ] 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 

(Hes  got  the  scissors  snipping  at  your  gown! J 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose  ! 
(  Qo  to  your  mother^  child,  and  wipe  your  nose  !)    ' 

Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 

(^He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  !J 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, — 

fl  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar  ! ) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove, — 

C/'ZZ  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above.'') 

The  "  Whims  and  oddities"  is  a  collection  of  short 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  the  latter  having  ap- 
peared in  the  volume  of  poems  of  wit  and  humour. 

Hood's  most  ambitious  efforts  in  serious  poetry  are  con- 
tained in  the  volume  of  **  poems,''  in  which  also  is  to  be 
found  "  Miss  Kilmansegg  and  her  precious  leg,"  a  poem. 
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not  only  witty  and  Imnioron??,  but  wise, — inculcating  an 
excellent  moral  lesson.  *'  The  Ple^^i  of  the  Midsnmmer 
fairies''  was  written  in  1827,  when  Hood  was  in  his  28th 
year.  It  is  the  longest  serious  poenj  which  he  has  left,  and 
displays  true  poetic  fancy  and  feeling,  and  possesses  a 
sweet  romantic  dreamy  charm,  reminding  us  occasionally 
of  Shakespeare,  and  of  A^  ikon's  Lycidas,  and  a  good  deal 
pf  Keats.     The  opening  stanzas  are  very  pleasing. 

T, 

*^'Twas  in  that  mellow  season  of  the  year 

When  tlie  hot  sun  singes  the  yellow  leaves 

Till  they  be  gold — and  with  a  broader  sphere 

The  moon  looks  down  on  Ceres  and  her  sheaves  ; 

When  more  abundantly  the  spider  weaves, 

And  the  cold  wind  breathes  from  a  chillier  clime; 

That  forth"!  fared,  on  one  of  those  still  eves, 

Touched  with  the  dewy  sadness  of  the  time, 

TPo  think  how  the  bright  months  had  spent  their  prime. 

II. 

**  So  that,  wherever  I  addressed  my  way, 

I  seem'd  to  track  the  melancholy  feet 

Of  him  that  is  the  Father  of  Decay, 

And  spoils  at  once  the  sour  weed  and  the  sweet  ; — 

Wherefore  regretfully  I  made  retreat 

To  some  unwasted  regions  of  my  brain, 

Charm'd  with  the  light  of  summer  and  the  beat, 

And  bade  that  bounteous  season  bloom  again. 

And  sprout  fresh  flowers  in  mine  own  domain." 

The  poem  tells  how  Time  is  about  to  sweep  away  with  a 
few  strokes  of  his  irresistible  scythe,  the  existence  and 
memory  of  the  elves  of  fairy  kind.  Saturn  appears,  armed 
with  the  ruthless  weapon,  in  the  midst  of  the  retreat  of  the 
fairies,  and  is  successively  besought  by  the  Queen,  Tita- 
nia,  and  other  elves,  to  spare  the  band.  Each  of  the  troop 
urges  a  different  plea,  but  all  are  alike  in  vain.  One  urges 
thus : — 

*'  Quoth  he,  '  We  make  all  melodies  our  care, 

That  no  false  discords  may  otfend  the  Sun, 

Music's  great  master — tuning  everywhere 

All  pastoral  sounds  and  melodies,  each  one 

Duly  to  place  and  season,  so  that  none 

May  harshly  interfere.     We  rouse  at  morn 

The  shrill  sweet  lark  ;  and  when  the  day  is  done, 
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Hush  silent  pauses  for  tlio  bird  forlorn 

That  singeth  with  her  breast  against  a  thorn." 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

*•  Wherefore,  great  King  of  Years,  as  thou  dost  love 

The  raining  music  from  a  morning  cloud, 

When  vanish'd  larks  are  carolling  above, 

To  wake  Apollo,  with  tlieir  pipings  loud  ;— 

If  ever  thou  hast  heard  in  leafy  shroud 

The  sweet  and  plaintive  Sappho  of  the  dell, 

Show  thy  sweet  mercy  on  this  little  crowd, 

And  we  will  muffle  up  the  sheepfold  bell 

"W  hene'er  thuu  listenest  to  Philomel, 

*•  Then  Saturn  thus—'  Sweet  is  the  merry  lark, 

That  carols  in  man's  ear  so  clear  and  strong  ; 

And  youth  must  love  to  listen  in  the  dark 

That  tuneful  elegy  of  Tereus'  wrong  ; 

But  I  have  heard  that  ancient  strain  too  long, 

For  sweet  is  sweet,  but  when  a  little  strange. 

And  I  grow  weary  for  some  newer  song; 

For  wherefore  had  I  wings,  unless  to  range 

Through  all  things  mutable  from  change  to  change?'  " 

*'  But  wouldst  thou  hear  the  melodies  of  Time, 
Listen  when  sleep  and  drowsy  darkness  roll 
Qver  hush'd  cities  and  the  midnight  chime 
Sounds  from  their  hundred  clocks,  and  deep  bells  toll 
Like  a  vast  knell  over  the  dead  world's  soul. 
Saying,  Time  shall  be  final  of  all  things. 
Whose  late,  last  voice  must  elegise  the  whole,—: 
0  then  I  clap  alofc  my  brave  broad  wings, 
And  make  the  wide  air  tremble  while  it  rings  I" 

III  a  similar  strain  of  blended  reproof  and  contempt  each 
little  i)leader  is  answered  by  grim  Saturn.  And  thus  he 
answers  a  tiny  forester  who  urges  how  carefully  he  and 
his  companions  have  tended  the  trees  and  sylvan  beauties 
of  the  woods:  after  bitterly  expressing  his  hatred  of  the 
green  aspect  of  the  summer  time  in  trees,  and  how  rather 
the  dead  leaves  and  bare  branches  please  him,  he  con- 
tinues : 

*^For  then  I  sit  amongst  the  crooked  boughs, 
Wooing  dull  Memory  with  kindred  sighs  ; 
And  there  in  rustling  nuptials  we  espouse,    * 
Smit  by  the  sadness  in  each  others'  eyes  ; — 
But  Hope  must  have  green  bowers  and  blue  skies, 
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And  must  be  courted  witli  the  gauds  of  spriuT  ; 
Whilst  youth  leans  god-like  on  her  lap,  and  cries, 
What  shall  we  alwajs  do,  but  love  and  sing  ? — . 
And  Time  is  reckoned  a  discarded  thing." 

The  spirit  of  the  brook  and  streamlet  is  as  powerless  to 
plead  with  relentless  Time  as  the  forester,  and  Ariel  urges 
upon  the  Destroyer,  how  once  having  come  upon  a  wretch 
who,  wearied  of  life  and  wishing  to  end  it,  was  roaming 
tln-ough  the  forest  seeking  a  branch  from  which  to  hang 
himself,  he,  Ariel,  just  as  the  outcast  had  reache<l  a 
gloomy  spot  fit  for  the  fearfnl  deed,  breathed  such  *  divine 
enchanting  ravishment'  into  his  ear,  that  his  heart  melted 
away,  and  dissolving  into  tears  the  man  repented  of  his 
rash  design.  The  wild  and  dismal  spot  selected  by  the 
man  for  the  perpetration  of  his  crime  is  thus  powerfully 
described : — 

*'  It  was  a  wild  and  melancholy  glen, 
M  ide  gloomy  by  tall  firs  and  cypress  dark, 
Whose  roots,  like  many  bones  of  buried  men, 
Push'd  through  the  rotten  sod  for  fear's  remark  ; 
A  hundred  horrid  stems,  jagt^ed  atid  stark, 
Wrestled  with  crookdl  arms  in  hideous  fray, 
Besides  sleek  ashes  with  their  dappled  bark, 
Like  crafty  serpents  climbing  for  a  prey, 
With  many  blasted  oaks,  moss-grown  and  gray." 

All  entreaty  is  vain.  Saturn  is  immoveable,  and  the 
fate  of  the  fairies  seems  inevitable,  when  suddenly  an  Appa- 
rition steps  in,  boldly  confronting  Time,  who  starts  back, 
amazed  at  the  audacity  of  his  foe.  This  is  the  shade  of 
Shakespeare,  who,  half  remonstratingly,  half  command- 
ingly,  disarms  the  ruthless  King,  and  forces  him  to  spare 
the  tiny  host.  The  fairies,  led  by  their  Qneen  Titania,  snr- 
ronnd  the  shade  of  thePoet,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
fervour  of  their  thanksgiving ;  and  so  the  poem  concludes. 

Hero  and  Leander  is  a  most  pleasing  and  truly  poetical 
rendering  of  the  old  classic  tale. 

Hero  thus  apostrophises  the  shade  of  Leander  before 
she  plunges  into  the  waves  to  seek  his  spirit. 

*'  Oh  dost  thou  live  under  the  deep,  deep  sea  ? 
I  thought  such  love  as  thine  could  never  die  ; 
If  thou  hast  gained  an  immortality 
From  the  kind  pitying  sea-god,  so  will  I; 
And  this  false  cruel  tide  that  used  to  sever 
Our  hearts,  shall  be  our  common  home  for  ever  I 
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*•  There  we  will  sit  and  sport  upon  one  billow, 
And  sing  our  ocean  ditties  all  the  day, 
And  lie  together  on  tlie  same  green  pillow 
That  curls  above  us  with  its  dewy  spray  ; 
And  ever  in  one  presence  live  and  dwell, 
Like  two  twin  pearls  within  the  self-same  shell." 

The  *'  Soncr  of  a  shirt"  was  originally'  published  in 
Punch,  in  1843,  and  seldom  was  any  poem  of  the  same 
extent  received  with  such  enthusiastic  admiration.  Noble 
in  its  purpose,  it  was  no  less  noble  in  the  execution,  and 
without  the  aid  of  another  line  was  sufl&cient  to  make  a 
reputation  for  its  author.  Hood's  wish  to  be  identified  in 
death  as  he  was  so  completely  in  life,  with  this  song,  was, 
we  think,  quite  as  fully  prompted  by  his  own  right  and 
true  feeling  of  the  just  sentiments  of  the  poem,  and  his 
sense  of  the  injustice  and  oppression,  against  which  it  was 
directed,  as  by  the  success  and  approbation,  great  as  they 
were  which  followed  its  appearance.  Equally  elevated  in 
purpose,  and  as  distinguished  for  a  noble  benevolence  of 
thought,  is  **  The  bridge  of  sighs,''  which  alone  would 
make  us  love  and  cherish  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hood, 
and  hold  it  to  our  hearts  as  that  of  a  true  poet,  and  a  ten- 
der, compassionate,  and  real  man.  **  The  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram"  and  **  The  haunted  house"  partake  of 
that  ghostly  character  which  Hood  so  well  knew  how  to 
infuse  into  his  lines,  and  when  contrasted  with  his  numer« 
ous  merry  effusions,  make  us  marvel  at  his  strange  duality 
of  mind.  *' The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram"  is  a  poem  of 
great  beauty  and  equal  power.  The  contrast  between  the 
serene  beauty  of  the  summer  evening  and  the  gloomy  tur- 
moil in  the  tutor's  breast;  between  the  glad  innocence  of 
the  schoolboy  and  the  burning  sense  of  guilt  in  the  master, 
is  most  skilfully  wrought. 

*'  Oh,  Heaven  I  to  think  of  their  white  souls. 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim  I 
I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn  : 
Like  a  Devil  of  the  Pit  I  seem'd 

'Mid  holy  Cherubim. 

"And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread  ; 
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But  guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 

That  lighted  me  to  bed  ; 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round 

With  fingers  bloody  red  !' 

The  Story  has  never  been  so  told  as  Hood  has  told  it. 
The  whole  scene  is  brought  before  us  as  vividly  as  if  we 
had  ourselves  been  roaming  on  that  evening  past  the  town 
of  Lynn,  and  had  seen  the  conscience-stricken  tutor,  the 
boys  at  play,  the  studious  lad  poring  on  his  book,  and  had 
heard  Aram  relieve  his  burthened  soul  by  the  confession  of 
his  guilt.  Guilt,  how  heavy,  remorse,  how  fearful  I  fit, 
solemn,  impressive  warning,  teaching  the  great  lesson, 
**  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,*'  with  a  force  so  terrific 
and  clear — 

*'  He  told  how  murderers  walked  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  tlieir  brain  : 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain  !  '* 

The  '*Ode  to  the  moon  ''  can  be  most  fitly  praised, by  sa}^- 
ing  that  it  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  after  Keat's  **  Endy- 
mion."  Many  of  the  minor  poems  are  distinguished  by 
that  genuine  patlios  so  frequently  found  forming,  as  it  were, 
one  half  of  the  mind  of  the  humorous  writer.  *'  To  a  chile} 
embracing  his  mother,"  is  a  touching  little  poem,  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  whose  heart  beat  so  warmly  for  wife 
and  children.  "  To  my  daughter  on  her  birth  day,''  is  in 
the  same  affectionate  strain  ;  and  often,  doubtless,  have 
these  lines  been  read  with  tearful  eyes  by  her  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  But,  touching  and  affecting  above  all 
that  he  has  written,  are  those  lines,  prophetic  and  hojieful. 
written  but  a  short  month  before  his  death.  Hopeful,  not 
indeed  of  life  in  this  world,  but  of  that  rest  in  the  next, 
which  we,  in  turn,  now  hope  for  him,  is  his. 

I. 

*'  Farewell  life  !  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  : 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 
Upward  steals  a  vapour  chill  ! 
Strong  the  earthy  odour  grows — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  1 
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II. 

*•  Welcome  life  !  the  spirit  strives  I 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives: 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn, — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom  ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 
Warm  perfume  for  vapour  cold-r- 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  I  " 

May  his  rose  blossom  iu  another  and  a  kindlier  soil ! 

In  looking  at  the  correspondence  scattered  throughout 
the  two  volumes  of  *'  Memorials/'  the  reader  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck,  and  pleased  with  that  which  took  place  be- 
tween Hood  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  conferring  of  a  pension  of  £lOO  a  year  upon  Mrs. 
Hood.  The  pension  was  conferred  for  Mrs.  Hood's  life 
in  consequence  of  the  failing  state  of  Hood's  health,  the 
very  precarious  condition  of  which,  forbade  the  hope  that 
if  granted  for  his  life  it  could  be  of  any  great  service  to  his 
family.  The  letters  then  written  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Hood  are  highly  honourable  to  the  great  statesman,  and 
Hood's  replies  are  no  less  characteristic  and  manly  ;  but 
we  delight  rather  to  turn  to  other  letters  addressed  to  little, 
not  to  great  people,  and  which  for  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  the  persons  addressed,  for  easy, 
unstrained,  and  exactly  suitable  humour,  are  absolutely 
matchless.  The  letters  to  which  we  allude  were  written 
by  Hood  to  three  of  the  children  of  his  justly  dear  and 
valued  friend  Dr.  Elliot,  three  particular  little  favourites. 
The  first  is  dated,  17,  Elm  Tree  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood,  Monday,  April  1844,  and  is  as  follows.  The  allu- 
sion in  the  beginning  is,  we  are  informed  in  a  foot-note,  to 
a  roll  down  a  bank  taken  by  Hood  with  his  little  corres- 
pondent, while  enjoying  a  pic-nic  in  the  forest,  and  which 
ended  in  both  being  landed  in  a  furze  bush  at  the  bottom. 

**  Mj  dear  Mary, 

"  I  promised  you  a  letter,  and  here  it  is.  I  was  sure  to  re- 
member it,  for  you  are  as  hard  to  forget  as  you  are  soft  to  roll  down 
a  hill  with.  What  fun  it  was  !  only  so  prickly.  I  thought  I  had  a 
porcupine  iu  one  pocket  and  a  hedgehog  iu  the  other.  The  next 
time,  before  we  kiss  the  earth  we  will  have  its  face  well  shaved. 
Did  youover  go  to  Greenwich  fair  ?  I  should  like  to  go  there  with 
you,  for  I  get  no  rolling  in  St.  Jolin's  Wood.    Tom  and  Fanny  only 
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like  roll  and  butter.     And  as  for  Mrs.  Hood,  she  is  for  rolling  in 
money. 

**  Tell  Dunnie  that  Tom  has  set  his  trap  in  the  Balcony  and  lias 
caught  a  Cold,  and  tell  Jennie  that  Fanny  has  set  her  foot  in  the 
garden  but  it  has  not  come  up  yet.  Oh,  how  I  wish  it  was  the 
season  when  *  March  winds  and  April  showers  bring  forth  May 
flowers  !'  for  then  of  course  you  would  give  me  another  pretty 
littlo  nosegay.  Besides,  it  is  frosty  and  foggy  weather,  which  I  do 
not  like.  The  other  night,  wlien  I  came  from  Stratford,  the  cold 
shrivelled  me  up  so,  that  when  I  got  home  I  thought  I  was  my  own 
child. 

'•  Hurra  !  I  hope  we  shall  all  have  a  merry  Christmas  ;  I  mean 
to  come  in  my  most  ticklesome  waistcoat,  and  to  laugh  till  I  grow  fat, 
or  at  least  streaky.  Fanny  is  to  be  allowed  a  glass  of  wine.  Tom's 
mouth  is  to  have  a  hole  holiday,  and  Mrs  Hood  is  to  sit  up  to 
supper!  There  will  be  doings  !  And  then  such  good  things  to  eat ; 
but  pray,  pray,  pray,  mind  they  don't  boil  the  baby  for  a  plump 
pudding  instead  of  a  plum  one.  Give  my  love  to  every  body,  from 
yourself  down  to  Willie,*  with  which,  and  a  kiss,  I  remain,  up  hill 
and  down  dale, 

*•  Your  affectionate  lover, 

"Thomas  Hood  I'' 

When  we  remember  that  this  and  the  three  letters  which 
we  next  extract  were  written  by  a  man  ahnost  at  death's 
door,  suffering  acutely  from  more  than  one  painful  malady, 
and  whose  time,  always  valuable,  was  rendered  doubly  so 
by  the  deprivations  of  sickness,  we  cannot  withhold  a  real 
tribute  of  admiration  to  that  quenchless  cheerfulness  and 
pure  submission  which  lent  him  spirits  for  the  task:— 

"  Devonshire  Lodge,  New  Finchley  Road, 
St.  John'd  Wood,  July  1st,  (1st  of  Hebrew  falsity.) 
•*  My  dear  Dunnie, 
"  I  have  heard  of  your  doings  at  Sandgate,  and  that  you  were  so 
liappy  at  getting  to  the  sea,  that  you  were  obliged  to  be  flogged  a 
little  to  moderate  it,  and  keep  some  for  next  day.     I  am  very  fond 
of  the  sea,  too,  though  I  have   been   twice   nearly   drowned  by  it — 
once  in  a  storm  in  a  ship,  and  once  under  a  boat's  bottom,  when  I 
was  bathing.     Of  course   you   have  bathed  ;  but  have  you  learned 
to  swim,  yet  ?     It  is  rather  easy  in   salt  water,   and  diving   is  still 
easier,  even  than  at  the  sink.     I  only  swim  in  fancy,  and  strike  out 
new  ideas  ! 

''  Is  not  the  tide  curious  ?     Though  I  can't  say  much  for  its  tidi- 


*'*  'Willy'    at  that   writing,  being  very  tall   for    his  age,  and 
May,  his  youngest  sister,  not  very  tali  for  her  age.— T.  II." 
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ness;  it  makes  such  a  slop  and  litter  on  tlie  beach.  It  comes  and 
goes  as  regularly  as  t!ie  bojs  of  a  Proprietary  school,  but  has  no 
liolidays.  And  what  a  rattle  the  waves  make  witii  the  stones  when 
they  are  rough;  you  will  find  some  rolled  into  decent  marbles  and 
bounces,  and  sometimes  you  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  heavy  sea  at 
a  distance,  like  a  giant  snoring.  Some  people  say  that  every  ninth 
wave  is  bigger  than  the  rest.  I  have  often  counted  but  never  found 
it  come  true,  except  with  tailors,  of  whom  every  ninth  is  a  man. 
But  in  rongli  weatlier  there  are  giant  waves  that  come  in  trios, 
from  which  I  suppose  Britannia  rules  the  waves  by  the  Rule  of 
Three.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  loved  to  play  with  tlie  sea,  in  spite  of 
its  sometimes  getting  rather  rough.  I  and  my  brother  chucked 
hundreds  of  stones  into  it  as  you  do  ;  but  we  came  away  before  wo 
could  fill  it  up.  Ill  those  days  we  were  at  war  with  France. 
Unluckily  its  peace  now,  or  with  so  many  stones  you  might  have 
good  fun  for  days  in  pelting  the  enemy's  coast.  Once  1  almost  thought 
I  nearly  hit  Boney  !  Then  there  was  looking  for  an  island  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  !  Have  you  evor  found  one  yet  surrounded  by 
water  ?  I  remember  once  staying  on  the  beach,  when  the  tide 
was  flowing,  till  I  was  a  peninsula,  and  only  by  running  turned 
myself  into  a  continent.  Then  there's  fishing  at  the  seaside.  I 
used  to  catch  flat  fish  with  a  very  long  string  line.  It  was  like 
swimming  a  kite]  But  perhaps  there  are  no  flat  fish  at  Sandgate, 
except  your  shoe-soles.  The  best  plan  if  you  want  flat  fish  where 
there  are  none,  is  to  bring  Codlings  and  hammer  them  into  Dabs. 
Once  I  caught  a  plaice,  and  seeing  it  all  over  red  spots,  I  thought 
I  had  caught  the  measles. 

"  Do  you  ever  long  when  you  are  looking  at  the  sea  for  a  voyage? 
If  I  were  off  Sandgate  with  my  yacht  (only  she  is  not  yet  built,)  I 
would  give  you  a  cruise  in  her.  In  the  meantime  you  can  practise 
sailing  in  any  little  boat  you  can  get.  But  mind  it  does  not 
flounder,  or  get  squamped,  as  some  people  say,  instead  of  'founder' 
and  'swamp.'  I  have  been  swamped  myself  hy  Malaria,  and  almost 
foundered,  which  reminds  me  that  Tom  Junior,  being  very  inge- 
nious, has  made  a  cork  model  of  a  diving-bell  that  won't  sink  ! 

"By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  are  become,  instead  of  a  land-boy, 
a  regular  sea-urchin — and  so  amphibious  you  can  walk  upon  the 
laad  as  well  as  on  the  water — or  better.  And  don't  you  mean, 
when  you  grow  up,  to  go  to  sea  ?  Should  you  not  like  to  be  a  little 
midshipman,  or  half  a  quarter-master,  with  a  cocked  hat  and  dirk, 
that  will  be  a  sword  by  the  time  you  are  a  man  ?  If  you  do  resolve 
to  be  a  post  captain,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  endeavour,  through 
my  interest  with  the  Commissioners  of  Pavements,  to  get  you  a 
post  to  jump  over  of  the  proper  height.  Tom  is  just  rigging  a  boat, 
so  1  suppose  that  he  inclines  to  be  an  Admiral  of  Marines.  But 
before  you  decide  remember  the  portholes,  and  that  there  are  great 
guns  in  those  battle-doors  that  will  blow  you  into  shuttle  cocks, 
which  is  a  worse  game  than  whoop  aud  hide,  as  to  a  good  hiding ! 
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*' And  so  farewell,  joung  'old  fellow,'  and  take  care  of  yourself 
so  near  the  sea,  for  in  some  places,  thej  say,  it  lias  not  even  a  bot- 
tom to  go  to  if  you  fall  in.  And  remember  when  you  are  bathing, 
if  you  meet  with  a  shark,  the  best  way  is  to  bite  off  his  legs,  if  you 
can,  before  he  walks  off  with  yours.  And  so,  hoping  you  will  be 
better  soon,  for  somebody  told  me  you  had  got  the  shingles. 
"  I  am,  dear  Dunnie, 

'*  Your  affectionate  friend, 

•'  Thomas  Hood. 

*  "P.S. — I  have  heard  that  at  Sandgate  there  used  to  be  lobsters, 
but  some  ignorant  fairy  turned  them  all  by  a  spell  into  6oZsters.'' 

Then  follows,-— 

''  Devonshire  lodge,  New  Finchley  Road, 
July  1st,  1844. 
"  My  dear  Jeanie, 
'  "  So  you  are  at  Sandgate  !  of  course  wishing  for  your  old  play- 
fellow M —  H —  (he  can  play — it's  work  to  me)  to  help  you  to  make 
little  puddles  in  the  sand,  and  swing  on  the  gate.  But  perhaps 
there  are  no  sand  and  gate  at  Sandgate,  which  in  that  case,  nomi- 
nally tells  us  a  fib.  But  there  must  be  little  crabs  somewhere, 
■which  you  can  catch  if  you  are  nimble  enough,  so  like  spiders,  I 
wonder  they  do  not  make  webs.     The  large  crabs  are  scarcer. 

"  If  you  do  catch  a  big  one  with  strong  claws,  and  like  experi- 
ments, you  can  shut  him  up  in  a  cupboard  with  a  loaf  of  sugar, 
and  you  can  see  whether  he  will  break  it  with  his  nippers.  Besides 
crabs,  I  used  to  find  a  jelly  fish  on  the  strand,  made,  it  seemed  to 
me,  of  sea-calves'  feet  and  no  sherry. 

"  The  mermaids  eat  them,  I  suppose,  at  their  wet  water-parties, 
or  salt  soirees.  There  were  star-fish  also,  but  they  did  not  shine 
till  they  were  stinking,  and  so  made  very  uncelestial  constel- 
lations. 

'*  1  suppose  you  never  gather  any  sea-flowers,  but  only  sea-weeds. 

*  The  (ruth  is  Mr.  David  Jones  never  rises  from  his  bed,  and  so  has  a 
garden  full  of  weeds,  like  Dr.  Waits''  sluggard.' 

"  Oysters  are  as  bad,  for  they  never  leave  their  beds  willingly, 
though  they  get  such  oceans  of  *  cold  pig.'  At  some  sea-sides  you 
may  pick  up  shells,  but  I  have  been  told  that  at  Sandgate  there 
are  no  shells,  except  those  with  passive  green  peas  and  lively 
maggots. 

•'  I  have  heard  that  you  bathe  in  the  sea,  which  is  very  refresh- 
ing, but  it  requires  care,  for  if  you  stay  under  water  too  long,  you 
may  come  up  a  mermaid,  which  is  only  half  a  lady,  with  a  fish's 
tail,  which  she  can  boil  if  she  likes.  You  had  better  try  this  with 
your  Doll,  whether  it  turns  her  into  half  a  Doll- fin. 

•'  I  hope  you  like  the  sea.  I  always  did  when  I  was  a  child, 
which  was  about  two  years  ago.     Sometimes  it  makes  such  a  fizzing 
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and  foaming,  I  wonder  some  of  our  London  cheats  do  not  bottle  it 
up  and  sell  it  for  ginger-pop. 

"  When  tlie  soa  is  rough,  if  you  pour  the  sweet  oil  out  of  the 
cruet  all  over  it,  and  wait  for  a  calm,  it  will  be  quite  smooth — much 
smoother  than  a  dressed  salad. 

*'  Some  time  agOj  exactly,  there  used  its  be  about  the  part  of  the 
coast  where  you  are,  large  white  birds  with  black  tipped  wings,  that 
went  flying  and  screaming  over  the  sea,  and  now  and  then  plunged 
down  into  the  water  after  a  fish.  Perhaps  tliey  catch  their  sprats 
now  with  nets  and  hooks  and  lines.  Do  you  ever  see  such  birds  ? 
We  used  to  call  them  'gulls,'  but  they  didn't  mind  it !  Do  you  ever 
see  any  boats  or  vessels  ?  And  don't  you  wish  when  you  see  a  ship, 
that  Somebody  was  a  sea-captain  instead  of  a  Doctor,  that  he  might 
bring  you  home  a  pet  lion  or  calf-elephant,  ever  so  many  parrots, 
or  a  monkey,  from  foreign  parts  ?  I  knew  a  little  girl  that  was 
promised  a  baby-whale  by  her  sailor  brother,  and  who  hluhhered 
because  he  did  not  bring  it.  I  suppose  there  are  no  whales  at  Sand- 
gate,  but  you  might  find  a  seal  about  the  beach,  or  at  least  a  stone 
for  one.  The  sea-stones  are  not  pretty  when  they  are  dry,  but  look 
beautiful  when  they  are  wet — and  we  can  always  keep  sucking 
them  I 

"  If  you  can  find  one,  pray  pick  me  up  a  pebble  for  a  seal.  I 
prefer  the  red  sort,  like  Mrs.  Jenkins'  brooch  and  ear  rings,  which 
she  calls  *  red  chamelion.'  Well,  how  happy  you  must  be  !  Child- 
hood is  such  a  joyous  merry  time,  and  1  often  wish  I  was  two  or 
three  children!  But  I  suppose  I  can't  be,  or  else  I  would  be  Jeanie 
and  Mary  and  Dunnie  Elliott.  And  wouldn't  I  pull  off  my  three 
pairs  of  shoes  and  sock?,  and  go  paddling  in  the  sea  up  to  my  six 
knees  !  And  oh  !  how  I  could  climb  up  the  Downs,  and  roll  down 
the  ups  on  my  three  backs  and  stomachs  !  Capital  sport,  only  it 
wears  out  the  woollens.  Which  reminds  me  of  the  sheep  on  the 
Downs,  and  little  May,  so  innocent,  I  dare  say.  She  often  crawls 
about  on  all  fours^  and  tries  to  eat  grass  like  a  lamb*  Grass  isn't 
nasty,  at  least  not  very,  if  you  take  care  while  you  are  browsing 
not  to  chump  up  the  dandelions.  They  are  large,  yellow  star- 
flowers,  and  often  grow  about  Dairy  farms,  but  give  very  bad 
milk  ! 

*'  When  I  can  buy  a  telescope,  powerful  enough,  I  shall  have  a 
peep  at  you.  I  am  told,  with  a  good  glass,  you  can  see  the  sea  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  sea  cannot  see  you  I  Now  I  must  say 
good  bye,  for  my  paper  gets  sliorter  but  not  stouter.  Pray  give  mj 
love  to  your  Ma,  and  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  H — ,  and  no  mis- 
take, and  remember  me,  my  dear  Jeanie,  as  your  affectionate 
friend,  "  Thomas  Hood. 

"  The  other  Tom  Hood  sends  his  love  to  everybody  and  every- 
thing. 

"P.  S.  Don't  forget  my  pebble  ; — and  a  good  naughty-lass  would 
be  esteemed  a  curiosity." 
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"  Devonshire  Lodge,  New  Fiiioliley  Road, 
July  1st,  1844. 
*♦  My  dear  May, 
*'  How  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  like  the  sea  ? — not  much,  per- 
haps, it's  'so  big.'     But  shouldn't  you  like  a  nice  little  ocean  that 
you  could  put  in  a  pan  ?     Yet  the  sea,  though  it  looks  rather  ugly 
at  first,  is  very  useful,   and   if  I  were  near  it  this  dry   summer,  I 
would  carry  it  all  home,   to  water  the   garden   with   at  Stratford, 
and  it  would  be  sure  to  drown  all  the  blights,  May-^\es  and  all. 

"  I  remember  that  when  I  saw  the  sea  it  used  sometimes  to  bo 
very  fussy  and  fi  Ignty  and  did  not  always  wash  itself  quite  clean  : 
but  it  was  very  fond  of  fun.  Have  tiie  waves  ever  run  after  you 
yet.  and  turned  your  little  two  shoes  into  pumps,  full  of  water  ? 

'*  If  you  want  a  joke  you  might  push  Dunnie  into  the  sea,  and  fish 
for  him  as  they  do  for  a  Jack.     But  don't  go  in  yourself,  and  don't 
let  the  baby  go   in,  and   swim  away,  although   he  is  the  shrimp  of 
the  family.     Did  you  ever  taste   the   sea  water  ?     The  fishes  are 
so  fond  of  it  they  keep  drinking  it  all  the  day  long.     Dip  your  little 
finger  iti,  and  then  suck  it  to  see  how  it  tastes.    A  glass  of  it  warm, 
with  sugar  and  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  would  quite  astonish  you  !     The 
water  of  the  sea  is  so  saline,  I  wonder  that  nobody  catches  salt  fish 
in  it.     I  should  think  a  good  way  would   be   to  go  out  in  a  butter- 
boat, with  a  little  melted  for  sauce.     Have  you  been  bathed  yet  in 
the  sea,  and  were  you  afraid?     I  was,  the  first  time,   and  the  time 
before  tjiat,  and  dear  me   how  I  kicked,  and  screamed — or  at  least, 
meant  to  scream,  but  the  sea,  ships  and  all,  began  to  run  into  my 
mouth,  and  so  I  shut  it  up.     I  think  I  see  you  being  dipped  in  the 
Fea,  screwing  your  eyes  up,  and  putting  your  nose,   like  a  button, 
into  your  mouth,   like  a  button-hole,  for  fear  of  getting  another 
smell  and  taste  !     By  the  bye,  did  you  ever  dive  your  hea  1  under 
water  with  your  legs   up  in   the   air,  like  a  duck,  and  try -whether 
you  could  cry 'quack?'     Some  animals   can!      I   would  try,  but 
there  is  no  sea  here,  and  so  I  am  forced  to  dip  into  books.     I  wish 
there  were  such  nice  green   hills   here   as    there  are   at  Sandgate. 
They  must  be  very  nice  to  roll  down,  especially  if  there  are  no  furze 
bushes  to  prickle  one,  at  the  bottom  !     Do  you  remember  how  the 
thorns  stuck  in  us  like  a  penn'orth  of  mixed   pins,  at  Wanstead  ? 
I  have  been  very  ill,  and  am  so  thin  now  I  could  stick  myself  into 
a  prickle.     My  legs  in  particular  are  so    wasted   away  that  some- 
body says  my  pins  are  only   needles,   and   I  am  so  weak,  I  dare  say 
you  could  push  me  down  on  the  floor,  and  right  through  the  carpet, 
unless  it  was  a  strong  pattern.     I  am   sure   if  I   were  at  Sandgate, 
you  could  carry  me  to  the  post  office,  and  fetch  my  letters.  Talking 
of  carrying,  I  suppose  you   have   donkeys   at  Sandgate,   and  ride 
abi»ut  on  them.     Mind  and  always  call  them  'Donkeys,'  for  if  you 
chU  them  asses,  it  might   reach   such   long  ears  I     I  knew  a  donkey 
once  that  kicked  a  man  for  calling  him  Jack  instead  of  Jolui. 
**  There  are  no  flowers,  I  suppose,  ou  the  beach,  or  I  would  ask 
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you  to  bring  me  a  bauquet,  as  you  used  to  do  at  Stratford.  But 
there  are  little  crabs !  If  you  would  catch  one  for  me,  and  teach 
it  to  dance  the  polka  it  would  make  me  quite  happy,  for  I  have  not 
had  any  toys  or  play-things  for  a  long  time.  Did  you  ever  try, 
like  a  little  crab,  to  run  two  ways  at  onco  ?  See  if  you  can  do  it, 
for  it  is  good  fun  ;  never  mind  tumbling  over  yourself  a  little  at  first. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hire  a  little  crab,  for  an  hour  a  day,  to 
teach  baby  to  crawl,  if  ho  can't  walk,  and  if  I  was  hisIMama,  I  would 
tool  Bless  him  !  But  I  must  not  write  ou  him  any  more — he  is 
so  soft,  and  I  have  nothing  but  steel  pens. 

"  And  now  good  bye  ;  Fanny  has  made  my  tea,  and  I  mii<t 
drink  it  before  it  gets  too  hot,  as  we  were  all  last  Sunday  week. 
They  say  the  glass  was  88  in  the  shade,  which  is  a  great  age  !  Tho 
last  fair  breeze  I  blew  dozens  of  kisses  for  you,  but  the  wind  changed, 
and  am  afraid  took  them  all  to  Miss  H — ,  or  somebody  that  it 
shouldn't.  Give  my  love  to  everybody,  and  my  compliments  to  all 
the  rest,  and  remember  I  am,  my  dear  May, 

*'  Your  loving  friend, 

"  Thomas  Hood. 

**  P.  S.  Don't  forget,  my  little  crab,  to  dance  the  polka,  and 
pray  write  to  me  soon,  as  you  can't,  if  it's  only  a  line.'' 

"  Was  not  this  man's  heart  a  heart  to  love  ?— he  that  could 
chill  our  blood  with  **  Eugene  Aram"  and  the  "  Haunted 
house/'  or  draw  our  tears  with  the  *'  Song  of  the  Shirt  " 
and  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  could  write  letters  to  a  child, 
brim  full,  nay,  flowing  over  with  genuine  humour,  every 
line  a  joke,  yet  every  joke  as  palpable  to,  and  as  applicable 
by,  childish  capacity,  as  it  was  telling  to  ourselves. 

How  characteristic  is  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  we  are  told  by  Mrs.  Broderip,  had 
been  selected  to  be  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  marquis,  and  who, 
while  stayimr  at  Brighton,  had  been  run  away  with  and 
thrown,  while  out  riding.  **  Mr.  Phillips,"  she  writes, 
**  was  a  fellow- sufferer  with  my  father,  and  was  subject  to 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  had  written  some  German 
stories  for  the  Magazine,  one  of  them  about  a  water  spirit, 
or  Neck,  to  which  allusion  is  made,  as  well  as  to  his  poem 
**  The  husk  and  the  grain." 

' '  After  rallying  Mr.  Phillips  upon  his  disaster,  and  re- 
minding him  that  sedentary  persons  never  have  a  good 
seat.  Hood  playfully  alluded  to  his  friend's  connection  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  to  the  corresponding  notions  which  he 
accuses  him  of  having  formed. 

"By-the-bye,    have  you   read  the   'Mysteries  of  Paris?'     Very 
bad!     Or  the  *  Amber  Witch,'  which  is  very  good?     Or  do  you 
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read  nothing  but  Burke  and  Debrett  to  the  young  Peerage  ?  Do 
you  like  my  novel  1  or  do  you  prefer  liookwood,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ride  to  York  ? 

"Advertises  *  Revelations  of  London,'  in  imitation  of  the  Parisian 
^Ijsteries,  of  course !  Wont  they  be  very  full  of  the  slang  of  the 
Rookery  ?     The  mere  idea  gives  me  the  Back-Slumbago  ! 

"  Write  soon  and  tell  me  how  you  like  your  new  position  and  how 
you  live.  Aristocratically  enough,  I  guess,  and  spitting  nothing 
under  high  blood.  Your  stomach  a  mere  game-bag  or  pot  for  the 
preserves,  eh  ?  And  some  fine  day  you  will  come  and  triumph  over 
us  with  your  corpulence,  and  '  Philip  me  like  a  three-man  beadle.' 
For  you  drink  the  choicest  of  wines,  of  course — your  small-beer  old 
double  X  ale.  What  a  change  for  an  author  !  And  then  you  lie,  I 
warrant,  in  a  down  bed,  with  such  sheets  !  Every  one  equal  to 
*  forty-eight  pages  of  superfine  cambric,  margined  with  lace  and  hot 
pressed  with  a  silver  warming-pan.'  Nevertheless,  come  some  day 
and  see  us — some  day  when  you  are  ordered  to  live  very  low,  and 
then,  perhaps,  our  best  holiday  diet  may  be  good  enough  for  you. 
We  are  very  poor  and  have  only  seventy-two  thousand  a-year  (pence, 
mind,  not  pounds),  and  our  names  not  even  in  the  Post-office  Direc- 
tory, much  less  the  Court  Guide  ! 

*•  Well,  if  it  isn't  too  great  a  liberty,  God  bless  you  !  Mrs.  Hood 
hopes  you  will  forgive  her  offering  her  kind  regards;  and  Fanny 
and  Tom  presume  to  join  in  the  same.  And  if  you  would  con- 
descend to  present  my  kind  regards  and  respects  to  Mr.  Salomans, 
it  would  exceedingly  oblige, 
"  Dear  Phillips, 

*'  Yours  very  truly,  and  hoping  no  offence, 

Thomas  Hood." 

And  here  is  another,  onr  last  extract,  cheerful  pleasant 
letter,  written  by  a  man  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
eternity,  whose  portals  he  entered  within  less  than  twelve 
months. 

"Devonshire  Lodge,  New  Finchley  Road, 
Tuesday  night. 
"  Dear  Reseigh, 
'*  Nothing  is  nearer  to  my  will  and  farther  from  my  power,  than 
getting  up  and  dining  out.     I  have  got  no  farther  in  either  than 
the  garden,  and  a  fowl's  merry  thought. 

*♦  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  Mr.  Rolt's  kind 
invitation,  and  still  more  to  hear  Mr.  Bacon's  masterly  reading  of 
the  *  Song  of  the  Shirt.*  But  I  have  been  too  near  singing  the  song 
of  the  Swan,  and  too  recently,  to  admit  of  such  delights.  In  truth, 
I  hardly  feel  quite  yet  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  or  much 
more  than  a  shadow  myself. 

*•  Pray  say  this  to  our  friend,  and  explain  how  slowly  I  am  com- 
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pelled  to  mend  ;  so  slowljr  that  I  am  darnd  if  I  know  when  I  shall 
be  mended. 

'*  I  am  working  nevertheless  with  pen  and  pencil,  in  spite  of  the 
M.Ds.  who  ordered  me  to  do  nothing;  but  I  found  it  so  Iiard  to  do 
that  I  preferred  writing  and  drawing.  Besides  which,  for  all  my 
ill-lookingness  there  is  one  man  coming  to  draw  me,  and  another 
to  model  me,  as  if  I  was  fat  enough  to  bust.  Luckily  I  am  capital 
at  sitting  just  now,  and  not  bad  at  l^ing  ;  as  to  walking  or  stand- 
ing, I  am  as  feeble  almost  as  a  baby  on  my  pins,  which,  by  the  way, 
have  dwindled  into  needles. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Reseigh, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

*♦  Thomas  Hood." 

We  have  heard  it  asked,--did  not  Hood  devote  much 
time  and  labour  to  the  production  of  his  humorous  writings, 
and  after  all,  of  what  use  is  all  that  he  has  written  of  this 
kind?  Time  and  genius  doubtless  he  did  bestow  upon 
them,  but  of  labour, — nothing.  The  jests,  the  puns,  the 
quibbles,  the  whims  and  oddities  that  sparkle  in  so  many 
pages  of  his  works,  flowed  from  him  almost  spontaneously, 
and  were  not  the  result  of  labour.  But,  are  they  useless? 
How  much  of  what  is  beautiful — of  that  which  tends  to 
brighten  and  exhilarate  life,  and  temper  that  woe,  of  which 
it  is  said  to  be  the  Valley,  might  be  condemned  and  ban- 
ished if  tried  by  that  cold  and  rigid  rule,  *' cui  bono!" 
Works  of  a  purely  imaginative  character,  intended  merely 
to  amuse,  would  fall  within  the  ban  of  this  ungenerous  law, 
which  would  be  equally  as  much  against  pathetic  writing 
as  against  humorous.  For,  surely,  if  it  should  be  decided 
that  to  move  the  "  springs  of  laughter"  was  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  task,  to  **  touch  the  source  of  tears" 
should  also  be  pronounced  an  idle  and  empty  one,  J3ut 
laughter  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  human  race, 
and  though  all  other  animals  have,  by  some  peculiar  cry,  the 
power  of  expressing  grief,  to  laugh  is  possible  to  man  alone. 
If  this  be  true,  surely  it  can  neither  be  a  profitless  nor 
undignified  task  to  call  that  power  into  action ;  wheu, 
moreover,  we  consider  that  mirth  is  not  easily  raised,  and 
that  not  every  jest  can  succeed  in  beguiling  the  human 
countenance  of  a  smile!  Seasonable  mirth  is  not  alone 
commendable,  but  necessary.  A  great  authority  tells  ns 
that  there  is  a  time  to  laugh  as  well  as  a  time  to  weep ;  and 
it  is  too  much  the  course  of  human  life  to  Hgiglect  that 
wholesome  seasonable  laughter,  which  opens  and  expands 
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the  heart,  raises  the  spirits,  and  quickens  the  pulsation, 
and  renders  a  man  all  the  fitter  for  the  hard  struggle  of 
every  day  existence.  The  greatest  lights  of  EngHsh  lite- 
rature have  loved  and  cultivated  humour.  Milton  vvoos  the 
Fpirit  of  laughter  in  L' Allegro. 

*•  Hasten  nymph  and  bring  with  thee 
Mirth  and  youthful  jollity, 
Sport,  who  wrinkled  cire  derides, 
And  laughter,  holding  both  his  sides  !" 

Shakespeare  echoes  Horace's  "'  Dulce  est  desipere  in 
loco,^'— 

"  Let  me  play  the  fool — 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  I" 

and  scatters  through  his  plays  characters  of  wonderful 
humour,  as  wonderful  as  any  which  has  been  the  mzdium 
of  his  serious  muse.  But  the  matter  is  not  one  for  ar- 
gument. The  man  who  never  laughs,  and  who  regards 
humorous  writings  as  a  waste  of  time,  who  frowns  at  a 
harmless  jest,  and  looks  upon  mirth  as  folly,  is  not  worth  a 
serious  argument,  and  deserves  to  sit  for  ever  wrapped  in 
the  gloomy  dignity  of  perpetual  dulness. 

Honour,  then,  to  the  humorist,  whose  cheerful  pages  have 
soothed  so  many  weary  hours  of  sickness,  beguiled  so  many 
solitary  days,  and  raised  so  many  drooping  spirits ;  by 
whom  benevolence  has  been  stimulated,  cheerfulness  sus- 
tained, hypocrisy  unmasked,  vice  admonished,  and  huinhug 
scourged.  Abuses  that  had  withstood,  unmoved,  volumes 
of  sermons,  clouds  of  remonstrances,  and  even  folios  of 
laws,  have  fled  howling  before  the  lash  of  ridicule  ;  fallacies 
that  had  baffled  logic,  and  defeated  learning,  have  dis- 
solved like  snow  before  the  beams  of  humour.  Greater 
honour,  and  a  larger  meed  of  praise  are  due  to  him  who, 
wielding  a  power  like  this,  has  never  in  one  solitary  in- 
Ftance  abused  that  power ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tempta- 
tions to  slay,  has  never  inflicted  a  wound.  Much  honour 
and  much  praise  are  due  to  Thomas  Hood.  Amongst  all 
that  he  has  written,  there  is  not  a  line,  nay,  not  even  an 
expression,  which  can  offend  decency,  morals,  or  religion. 
His  merriment  is  ever  tempered  with  wisdom,  that  wisdom 
which  is  the  constant  companion  of  a  sound  heart,  and 
which  teaches  the  great  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance,  and 
respect  for  high  and  holy  things — that  wisdom  which  in- 
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forms  liow  profanity  disfigures  wit — how  indecency  dis- 
l?races  humour — and  how  the  humorous  writer  mistakes 
his  calling  and  abuses  his  gifts  when  he  sneers  at  religion 
or  scoffs  at  morality. 

Could  the  spirit  of  this  good  man,  and  true  humorist, 
now  revisit  earth,  and  look  upon  the  pages  of  that  publica- 
tion in  which  his  immortal  '*  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  first  ap- 
peared, how  would  he  be  grieved  and  shocked,  to  see  what 
that  publication  has  become  !  How  would  he  recoil  from 
the  vulgar  scurrility,  the  gross  i)rofanity,  the  venial  into- 
lerance of  its  writers,  who  sacrifice  self-respect,  outrage 
decency,  and  pander  to  the  very  lowest  and  worst  feelings 
of  a  semi-brutal  bigotry  for  the  sake  of  pelf! 

He  would  see  humour  in  its  pages  displaced  by  ribaldry, 
wit  by  buffoonery,  satire  by  low  abuse,  and  truth  by  an 
unblushing  and  persistent  mendacity;  and  he  would  wonder 
at  the  rapid  and  total  transformation  by  which  a  once 
genial  and  brilliant  page  had  become  a  thing  so  degraded 
and  so  mean. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  volumes  before  us  disarm 
criticism,  and,  indeed,  had  they  been  of  much  less  intrinsic 
value,  they  would  still  claim  our  favourable  consideration 
as  a  dutiful  offering  to  the  memory  of  a  dear  and  affection- 
ate father.  But  we  value  them  chiefly  for  the  gratifying 
testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  pure  and  blameless  pri- 
vate character  of  a  favourite  writer,  showing  him  to  have 
been  in  his  private  life,  as  delightful  and  as  pleasant  as 
he  was  in  his  public  capacity  of  author. 

This  is  indeed  no  trivial  matter,  for  we  know  how  often 
authorship  is  inconsistent;  how  profligates  in  practice, 
preach  morality  in  theory,  how  domestic  tyrants  descant 
upon  the  beauty  of  liberty,  and  how  the  writer,  whose  pages 
seem  inspired  by  the  genius  of  good  humour,  is,  in  private, 
moroseness  and  sullenness  itself.  We  should,  therefore, 
estimate  at  its  true  great  value  this  perfect  concordance 
between  precept  and  j3ractice,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
hfe  of  Hood  ;  and,  while  we  know  and  cherish  the  genius 
and  reputation  of  the  x\uthor,  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  to 
the  memory  of  the  Man. 
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Art.  III. — The  History  of  Herodotus,  a  new  English  version,  edited  with 
copious  notes  and  appendices,  ^c.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A., 
assisted  bj  Col.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.  C.  B.,  and  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  F.R.S.     London  :  John  Murray,  1858-1860. 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  classics  were  at  a  discount:  but 
-  now  a  change  is  observable  in  their  favour.  And 
what  advantages  befriend  the  classical  student  now,  com- 
pared with  thirty  years  ago !  One  still  remembers  the 
Variorum  Horace,  giving  all  possible  meanings  to  an  ob- 
scure phrase,  except  perhaps  the  true  one.  Even  Thucy- 
dides  with  all  his  exactness  was  rendered  very  variously  : 
even  Arnold's  second  edition,  for  example,  differing  widely 
from  the  first.  But  now  not  only  texts  have  been  emended 
by  such  scholars  as  Bekker  and  Dindorf,  but  interpreta- 
tion and  illustration  are  more  consistent  and  correct. 
Such  thoughts  were  suggested  to  us,  by  falling  in  with  the 
four  handsome  volumes  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  the 
last  of  which  was  published  during  the  preceding  year ;  a 
work  which,  availing  itself  of  the  labours  of  previous 
scholars,  and  of  recent  discoveries  connected  with  the  East, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  researches  of  the  Father  of 
profane  History :  disclosing  sometimes  his  errors,  but 
niore  frequently  his  accuracy  and  trustworthiness. 

Three  preliminary  chapters  introduce  us  to  the  Nine 
Muses  in  their  English  dress;  the  first  on  the  Life  of  the 
author ;  the  second  on  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his 
information ;  and  the  third  on  his  character  as  a  historian. 

Of  the  education  of  our  author,  we  are  informed  that  it 
was  of  the  best,  according  to  the  notions  of  his  age  and 
country.  Besides  the  three  standard  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, grammar,  gymnastic  training,  and  music, 

"  A  knowledge  of  literature,  and  especially  of  poetrj, — above  all, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  witii  tlie  classic  writings  of  Homer,  was 
the  one  great  requisite  ;  to  wliich  miglit  bo  added  a  familiarity  with 
philosophical  systems,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rhetorical  dexterity. 
Herodotus,  as  his  writings  show,  was  most  thoroughly  accomplished 
in  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  three  things.  He  has 
drunk  at  the  Homeric  cistern  till  his  whole  being  is  impregnated 
with  the  influence  thence  derived.  In  the  scheme  and  plan  of  his 
work,  in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  its  parts,  in  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  thoughts,  in  ten  thousand  little  expressions  and 
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words,  the  Homeric  student  appears There  is  scarcely  a 

poet  of  any  eminence  anterior  to  his  day  with  wliose  works  he  has 
not  shown  himself  acquainted.  Hesiod,  Olen,  Mu>8eu3,  Archilochus, 
the  author  of  the  Cvpria  and  the  Epigoni,  Alc3eu«5,  Sappho,  Solon, 
jEsop,  Aristeas,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Phryniclius,  ^schylus,  Pindar, 
are  quoted  or  referred  to,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  tiiat  he 
possessed  a  close  acquaintance  with  their  writings." — Vol.  i.  p.  7 

We  are  here  reminded  that  prosaic  literature  was  but 
just  commencing,  and  that  the  poetic  character  of  Herod- 
otus is  quite  natural,  under  the  circumstances.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  his  travels  come  next  under  dis- 
cussion. 

*'  Herodotus  undoubtedly  visited  Babylon,  Ardericca  near  Susa, 
the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt,  Scythia,  Colchis,  Thrace,  Cyrene, 
Zante,  Dodona,  and  Magna  Grsecia  ;  thus  covering  with  Jiis  travels 
a  space  of  31"  of  longitude  (above  1700  miles)  from  east  to  west, 
and  of  24**  of  latitude,  (1660  miles)  from  north  to  South.  Within 
these  limits  moreover  his  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  close  and 
accurate.  In  Egypt,  for  instance,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with 
a  single  voyage  up  and  down  the  Nile,  like  the  modern  tourist,  but 
has  evidently  passed  months,  if  not  years,  in  examining  the  various 
objects  of  interest.  He  has  personally  inspected,  besides  the  great 
capital  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  where  his  mate^ 
rials  for  the  history  of  Egypt  were  chiefly  collected,  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  towns  of  Sais,  Bubastis,  Buto,  Papremis,  Chem* 

mis,  Crooodilopolis,  and  Elephantine., In  Greece  proper  he 

has  visited,  besides  the  great  cities  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes, 
the  sanctuaries  at  DelpVii,  Dodona,  and  Abse  in  Phocis  ;  the  battle 
fields  of  Thermopylae,  Plataea  and  Marathon  ;  Arcadia,  Elis,  Argolis, 
the  promontory  of  Tsenarum,  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  pass  of 
Tempe,  Creston  in  Chalcidice,  Byzantium,  Athos,  and  (apparently) 
the  entire  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march  from 
Sestos  to  Athens.  In  the  Levant  he  has  evidently  made  himself 
acquainted  with  almost  all  the  more  important  islands,  &c."— p.  9. 

It  seems  probable  that  these  travels  belong  chiefly  to  his 
earlier  years.  If  anything  is  certain  with  respect  to  the 
events  of  our  author's  career,  it^  is  that  his  home  during 
the  first  half  of  his  life  was  in  Asia  Minor,  during  the  last, 
in  Magna  GraBcia.  JNow  the  slightest  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  former  place  and  not  the  latter — Halicar- 
nassus,  and  not  Thurium— is  the  natural  centre  whence 
his  various  lines  of  travel  radiate,  A  very  original  con- 
struction of  his  epitaph  suggests  the  idea  that  he  left  Hali- 
carnassus,  his  native  place,  owing  to  ridicule  (/^w/xo?),  drawn 
down  upon  him  *  by  the  over-credulous  tone  of  his  history. 
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which  woTihl  little  suit  the  rising  generation  of  shrewd  and 
practical  free-thinkers.'  For  a  time  he  resided  at  Athens. 
It  was  in  the  year  B.  c.  446,  when  he  would  be  about  forty- 
eight  years  of  age,  if  we  may  believe  Eusebius,  that  a 
decree  passed  the  Athenian  assembly,  whereby  a  reward 
was  assigned  to  Herodotus  on  account  of  his  great  histori- 
cal work,  which  he  had  read  publicly  to  the  Athenians. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Sophocles,  then 
*at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation:'  and  probably  with 
Pericles,  Euripides,  and  a  host  of  eminent  men.  He 
would  look  at  the  masterpieces  in  every  kind  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  say,  *'  My  work  too  shall  be  in  its  kind 
a  masterpiece."  To  this,  perhaps,  we  owe  the  wonderful 
elaboration,  carried  on  for  twenty  years  after  his  visit  to 
Athens,  which  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  given  to  the 
history  of  Herodotus  its  surpassing  and  neverfailing  charm. 
It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  the  studious  years  of  the  historian 
in  southern  Italy,  spent^  in  adding  to  the  first  draft  of  his 
work  those  finished  episodes,  which  add  so  much  to  its 
romantic  beauty  :  including  probably  the  second  and  fourth 
books,  on  Egypt  and  Scythia,  or  great  part  of  them.  The 
colony  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  for  years,  and  of  actual 
war :  which  may  have  marred  somewhat  the  historian's 
learned  leisure !  It  was  here,  however,  that  he  composed 
also  that  separate  work,  the  'Ao-o-vptot  Aoyoi,  or  History  of 
Assyria,  the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late  years  to  deny  : — or  to  reduce  to  the  dimensions  of  an 
episode,  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the  main  history. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  this  having  formed  a  distinct 
work,  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  a  note  to 
Herod.  I.  106.  **  They  (the  Modes)  took  Nineveh— I  will 
relate  how  in  another  history,"  on  which  he  says  : — 

*•  The  question  whether  the  'Acrcnjptot  Xoyot  promised  here,  and 
again  in  chapter  184,  were  ever  written  or  no,  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  learned.  Isaac  Voss,  Des  Vignoles,  Bouhier 
(Recherches  ch.  I.  p.  7)  and  Larcher  (in  loc.)  have  maintained  the 
affirmative  ;  Balir,  Fabricius,  Gerard  Voss,  Dahhuan,  and  Jager 
(Disput.  Herodot.  p.  15)  the  negative.  The  passage  of  Aristotle 
(Hist.  An.  Vill,  18)  which  affirms  that  Herodotus  in  his  account  of 
tlje  siege  of  Nineveh,  represented  an  eagle  as  drinking,  would  be 
decisive  of  the  question,  if  the  reading  were  certain.  But  some 
MSS.  have  ''Hcrto8o?  rjyvoec  tovto.'*  There  are,  however,  several 
objections  to  this  reading.  For  1,  Hesiod,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,   died  before  the  siege  of  Nineveh,     2.  Neither  he  nor 
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any  writer  of  his  age.  romposed  poems  on  historical  subjects.  3. 
Tliere  is  no  known  work  of  Ilesiod  in  which  puch  a  subject  as  tlie 
siege  of  Nineveh  could  well  have  been  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand  the  siege  of  that  city  is  exactly  one  of  the  events  of  which 
Herodotus  had  promised  to  make  mention  in  his  A.sayrian  annals. 
These  are  strong  grounds  for  preferring  the  reading  of  'HpoSoros  to 
that  of 'H(Tio8os  in  the  disputed  passage.  It  is  certainly  remarkable, 
that  no  other  distinct  citation  from  tlie  work  is  to  be  found  among 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  Lardner  appears  right  in  concluding 
from  this,  that  the  work  perished  early  :  probably,  however,  not 
before  the  time  of  Cophalion  (b.  c.  120),  who  is  said  by  Syncellus  to 
have  followed  Hellanicus,-  Ctesias,  and  Herodotus  in  his  Assyrian 
liistory.  From  Cephalion  may  have  come  those  curious  notices  in 
John  of  Malala  (ed.  Dind.  p.  26)  concerning  the  Scythic  character 
of  the  dress,  language,  and  laws  of  the  Parthians,  which  are 
expressly  ascribed  by  liim  to  Herodotus,  but  do  not  appear  in  the 
work  of  Herodotus  which  has  come  down  to  us." 

However,  the  history  wlilcli  Herodotus  failed  to  transmit 
to  a  late  posterity,  Mr,  Rawlinson  has  endeavoured  to 
reconstruct  from  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  as  will  be 
seen  later.  For  the  present,  we  only  pause  to  inter  the 
remains  of  our  author  at  Thurium,  where  probably  he  died 
at  about  sixty  years  of  age,  without  having  given  to  his 
work  the  finished  grace  which  the  master's  hand  is  wont 
to  impart,  when  it  consciously  gives  the  last  touches. 
Alas,  for  the  works  of  man  ! 

With  regard  to  the  sources  whence  he  drew  his  infor- 
mation, it  appears  that  of  the  few  prose  works  then  existing 
in  Greece,  the  *'  Genealogies"  and^  '*  Geography"  of 
Hecateeus,  are  the  only  ones  with  which  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly shews  himself  familiar;  and  the  real  source  of  almost 
all  that  he  has  delivered  down  to  us,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  historical  narrative,  or  geographical  description,  was 
personal  observation  and  inquiry.  He  frequently  demurs 
to  crediting  accounts,  where  he  was  unable  to  procure  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  ^  Herodotus,  it  must  ^  be 
remembered,  lived  and  wrote  within  a  century  of  the  tinie 
when  his  direct  narrative  may  be  said  to  commence,  viz. 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  The  true  subject  of  his  history— 
the  Persian  war  of  Invasion — was  yet  more  recent,  its 
commencement  falling  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time 
of  his  writing.  The  monuments  in  Greece  were  1.  Pub- 
lic registers,  as  the  'kvaypacfal  at  JSparta,  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  kings :  or  the  list  of  the  Olympian  victors 
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from  Corsebus  downwaivls,  kept  in  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia.  2.  Inscriptions  or  dedicatory  offerings,  in  the 
various  sanctuaries,  especially  at  Delphi :  like  the  '*  famous 
tripod,  part  gold  and  part  bronze,  which  the  confederate 
Greeks  dedicated,  after  the  victory  of  Platsea,  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  whereon  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  various 
states,  who  took  part  against  the  Persians  in  the  great 
struggle,  from  which  Herodotus  was  able  to  authenticate 
his  lists  of  the  combatants."  (Herod,  viii.  82.)  A  wood- 
cnt  of  this  remarkable  relic,  the  bronze  pedestal  of  which 
subsists  with  its  inscription  still  traceable  to  the  present 
day,  at  Constantinople,  is  given  in  the  note  to  Herodotus 
ix.  81,  of  the  present  edition,  with  an  appendix  concerning 
its  history  and  the  evidence  of  its  being  genuine. 

Such  illustrations  render  the  notes  to  this  translation  of 
substantial  value,  and  the  comparison  between  the  state- 
ments of  the  historian,  and  the  testimony  of  extant  monu- 
ments is  frequently  and  critically  made.  ^ 

The  merit  of  our  historian,  as  depending  on  his  honesty 
and  diligence,  is  fairly  discussed  ;  and  while  he  is  vindi- 
cated from  the  dishonest^'  of  Ctesias,  and  the  malignity  of 
the  pseudo-Plutarch,  his  love  for  the  romantic  meets  with 
deserved  censure.  Candour  and  impartiality  are  justly 
attributed  to  him.  Even  his  love  for  the  Athenians  did 
not  blind  him  to  their  faults,  and  their  folly  in  having 
suffered  themselves,  in  regard  to  Pisi stratus,  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  what  Herodotus  calls  "  one  of  the  silliest 
devices  to  be  found  in  all  history."  The  Persians,  again, 
towards  whom  his  patriotic  temper  might  have  embittered 
him,  are  treated  in  a  very  opposite  tone  and  spirit.  *  Their 
valour,  their  simplicity  and  hardiness,  their  love  of  truth, 
their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  princes,  their  wise  customs 
and  laws,  are  spoken  of  with  a  strength  and  sincei'ity  of 
admiration,  which  strongly  mark  his  superiority  to  the 
narrow  spirit  of  national  prejudice  and  partiality  too  com- 
mon in  every  age,'  and  never  more  so,  alas,  than  in  our 
own. 

As  for  the  so-called  credulity  of  Herodotus,  which  finds 
but  a  timid  advocate  in  his  translator,  how  far  is  it  before 
the  *  cold  scepticism  of  Thucydides  V  Those  who  deny 
any  demoniac  influence  to  the  oracular  shrines,  he  well 
observes,  *  have  to  explain,  1.  The  passage  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  (xvi.  16.  puellam  qnandam  habentem  spiri- 
tum  Pythonem).    2.  The  fact  of  the  defect  of  oracles  soaii 
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after  the  publication  of  Christianity,  and  3.  The  general 
conviction  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  that  the  oracles 
were  inspired.'  The  idea  of  a  Divine  Retribution  or 
Jealousy  (Nemesis),  which  gives  a  religions  colouring  to 
the  whole  history,  deserves,  we  think,  more  favour  than  it 
here  receives.  We  have  never  called  Apocryphal  the 
text  which  says,  **  Potentes  auteni  potenter  tormenta 
patientur.'*  Nor  do  we  omit  from  the  1st  Commandment, 
though  accused  of  doiug  so,  the  words,  **  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  mighty,  jealous,^*  We  are  glad  to  read,  how- 
ever, that  the  attempts  to  prove  an  undue  bias  affecting 
historical  accuracy,  owing  to  such  a  belief  in  the  histo- 
rian's mind,  *  mostly  fail,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  a  producible  instance  of  it.'  The  ei)isode  of  Solon  and 
Croesus  is  the  strongest  case  for  suspicion.  But  nobody 
would  allow  such  a  plum  as  that  to  be  taken  out  of  Hero- 
dotus; not  Colonel  Mure  himself,  we  will  answer  for  it. — 
Herodotus  was  simple-minded,  even  to  a  fault.  Be  it  so: 
nay,  more — we  agree  '*  that  the  ^great  defect  of  Herodotus 
as  a  historian,  is  his  want  of  insight  into  the  causes,  bear- 
ing, and  inter-counexion  of  the  events  which  he  records. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  deficient  in  political  discern- 
ment, and  so  relates  with  the  utmost  baldness,  and  with 
striking  omissions  and  mis-statements,  the  constitutional 
changes,  whose  occurrence  he  is  led  to  notice,  but  even 
with  regard  to  the  important  historical  vicissitudes  which 
form  the  special  subject  of  his  narrative,  he  exhibits  the 
same  inability  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and  to  ap- 
preciate, or  even  to  conceive  aright,  their  true  origin  and 
character.  Little  personal  tales  and  anecdotes  take  the 
place  of  those  investigations  into  the  condition  of  nations, 
or  into  the  grounds  of  hostility  between  races,  on  which 
critical  writers  of  history  are  wont  to  lay  the  chief  stress 
in  their  accouuts  of  wars,  rebellions,  conquests,  and  the 
like.  The  personal  ambition  of  Cyrus  is  made  the  sole 
cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes :  to 
the  resentment  of  Harpagus  is  attributed  its  success. 
The  attack  on  Egypt  is  traced  to  advice  given  to  Cam- 
byses,  by  an  eye-dp^ctor;  the  Magian  revolt  is  the 
mere  doing  of  Patizeithes  ;  Darius  is  led  to  form  a  design 
against  Greece,  by  a  suggestion  of  Democedes ;  the 
lonians  rebel  because  Aristagoras  has  become  iuvolved  in 
difficulties.  Through  the  whole  history  there  rnus  a  siuii- 
lar  vein"— everywhere  little  reasons  are  alleged,  which, 
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even  if*  they  exl.sted,  would  not  be  the  causes  of  the  events, 
but  only  the  occasions  upon  which  the  real  causes  came 
into  play. 

With  all  these  allowances,  the  Nine  Muses  are  admitted 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  critics  to  be  a  model  of  this 
order  of  composition.  It  was  intended,  so  we  are  told,  to 
be  the  history  of  a  particular  war ;  and  this  is  much  in- 
sisted on.  *  It  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  said,  the  con- 
flict of  races,  the  antagonism  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
nor  even  that  antagonism  in  its  culminating  form — the 
struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia — that  he  puts  before 
him  as  his  proper  subject... ...The  real  intention  of  Hero- 
dotus was  to  write  the  Persian  ivar  of  invasion — the  con- 
test which  commenced  with  the  first  expedition  of  Mardo- 
nius,  and  terminated  with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the 
vast  fleet  and  army  collected  and  led  against  Greece  by 
Xerxes.'  This  idea  of  Epic  Unity  appears  to  us  novel 
and  startling,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
Herodotus'  own  avowal  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  history. 
But  at  all  events,  if  the  Halicarnassian  limited  his  view  to 
one  central  object,  Mr.  llawlinson's  Herodotus  has  all 
that  expansion  and  comprehensiveness  about  it  that  we 
were  brought  up  to  attribute  to  the  Father  of  History 
himself. 

The  introductory  chapters  finished,  Clio,  the  first  of  the 
Muses,  appears,  not  as  we  have  known  her,  in  her  antique 
garb  of  graceful  Ionic  Greek,  but  in  a  plain  E^uglish  dress; 
and  it  must  be  said,  translated  with  great  fidelity,  and  a 
happy  boldness  of  expression.  Yet  it  is  no  longer  Clio. 
The  softness,  the  pathos,  the  simplicity,  are  wanting.  Yet 
it  is  a  very  good  translation:  a  likeness,  but  not  a  photo-^ 
graph.  The  oracles,  too,  have  their  dactylic  rhythm 
pleasantly  preserved.     Thus  Orestes'  tomb  (ch.  67) :  — 

*'  Level  and  smooth  is  the  plain  where  Arcadian  Tegea  standeth  ; 
There  two  winds  are  ever  by  strong  necessity  blowing, 
Counter-stroke  answers  stroke,  and  evil  lies  upon  evil. 
There  all-teeraing  earth  doth  harbour  tlie  son  of  Atrides  : 
Bring  thou  him  to  thy  city,  and  then  be  Tegea*s  master,*' 

Many  themes  have  been  handled  in  the  course  of  the 
book  ;  and  out  of  these  eleven  Essays  arise,  like  eleven 
reserved  cases,  to  avoid  encumbering  the  text  with  too 
many  foot-notes. 
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Three  of  tliese  essays  regard  the  Babylonian  and  Ass}-- 
rian  empires.      Of  the  6th  and  7th  we  subjoin  an  abstract. 

With  regard  to  the  Assyrian  History  of  Herodotus, 
Mr.  Rawlinson  remarks,  that  few  oF  the  ravages  oF  time 
are  so  deeply  to  be  lamented  as  the  almost  total  loss  of 
this  invaluable  work.  Till  recently  the  accounts  of  Bero- 
sus  and  Ctesias  being  contradictory,  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia in  the  earliest  times  was  nearly  the  obscurest  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The  data,  however,  obtained 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  recently  discovered  in 
these  regions,  have  all  gone  to  confirm  the  account  of 
Berosus,  who  was  a  native  of  Babylon,  and  doubtless 
acquainted  with  its  monuments.  According  to  these  we 
are  presented  with  a  fragmentary  list  of  26  monarchs,  who 
appear  to  have  reigned  in  Lower  Chaldeea  B.C.  2234-1518, 
beginning  withUrukh,  and  Ilgi  his  son;  and  ending  with 
Samshu-iluna,  or  names  so  interpreted. 

In  the  fragment  of  Berosus,  which  relates  to  this  period 
of  Babylonian  history,  two  separate  dynasties  are  recorded, 
one,  of  eleven  kings,  and  the  second,  of  forty-nine.  The 
above  twenty-six  are  supposed  to  belong  to  these  two 
dynasties.  Their  names  are  rendered  uncertain  by  the 
fact  that  the  phonetic  values  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet 
vary  according  to  the  tribe  making  use  of  it.  Little  is  to 
be  learnt  from  the  inscriptions  with  regard  either  to  their 
foreign  or  their  domestic  history.  They  assume  in  their 
brick  legends  a  great  variety  of  territorial  titles,  but  the 
nomenclature  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Chaldeea  and 
Babylonia.  Among  the  names  used,  the  most  common 
are,  Kipratarba,  or  the  four  races;  2.  Hur  (Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  or  Mugheir);  3.  Larsa  (Ellasar,  or  Senkerch) ; 
4.  Erech,  or  Warka;  5.  Kinzi  Akkad,  (Achad  of  Gene- 
sis, x.  10.)  6.  Babil,  or  Babylon;  and  7.  Nipur,  or  the 
city  of  Belus  (the  Greek  BtXpr],  and  the  modern  NifFer). 
Assyria  is  not  mentioned  in  one  single  legend.  The  above, 
then,  appear  as  the  chief  cities  of  this  early  empire,  while 
yet  Assyria  and  Nineve  were  names  unknown  to  fame. 

Of  the  Arabian  dynasty  said  by  Berosus  to  have  suc- 
ceeded the  Chaldsean,  no  monumental  traces  have  been 
vet  discovered.  Still  the  Arabians  have  as  many  as  thirty 
tinbes  commemorated  in  inscriptions,  among  the  dwellers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  helps  to 
explain  a  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Sennacherib  was 
**  King  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians"  (Euterpe  141) 
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Of  the  Great  Assyrian  empire,  which  succeeded  the 
above,  the  duration  accordine^  to  the  statements  of  Hero- 
dotus (OHo  95)  and^  Berosus  was  about  520  years.  This 
period,  by  comparing  various  statements  of  Herodotus, 
began,  in  his  view,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  13th  century 
before  our  era  ;  and  being  counted  backward  probably  by 
Berosus  and  Herodotus  frorn  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  B.C. 
747,  when  Babylon  established  a  quasi  independence, 
may  be,  on  many  grounds,  fixed  about  B.C.  1273.  The 
seat  of  governnient  was  at  first  Asshur,  sixty  miles  south 
of  the  later  capital,  Nineve.  Here  the  names  of  four  mo- 
narchs  appear  on  bricks,  *^  read  doubtfully  as  Bel-lush, 
Pudil,  Iva-lush,  and  Shalma-bar,  or  Shalma-rish.''  Ninus 
and  his  queen  Semiramis  are  discarded  as  mythical. 

The  series  of  kings  which  probably  followed,  consists  of 
six  monarchs  in  a  continuous  line,  five  of  whom  are  named 
on  the  celebrated  cylinder  dug  up  at  Asshur,  or  as  it  is 
now  called  Kileh-Sliergat.  Of  the  first  of  these^  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  read  as  Nin-pala-kura,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Asshur-dapal-il,  and  Mutaggil-nebu, — expressly  it  is 
related  that  he  was  *'  the  king  who  first  organized  the 
country  of  Assyria,''  and  his  name  beginning  with  Nin, 
looks  like  Ninus.  The  fourth,  Asshur-rish-ili,  is  **  the 
powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries,  he  who 
reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  world,'*  showing  that 
Assyria  was  now  rising  in  power.  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  who 
is  the  fifth  of  the  series,  and  records  the  other  four  as  his 
ancestors,  claims  to  have  conquered  Cappadocia,  Syria, 
and  the  Median  and  Armenian  mountains  :  and  thus 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  ^ 

The  date  of  these  wars  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with  an 
approach  to  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  a  rock  inscription, 
set  up  by  Sennacherib  at  Bavian,  in  which  a  Tiglath- 
pileser,  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  mo- 
narch whose  acts  we  are  here  considering,  is  said  to  have 
occupied  the  Assyrian ^  throne  418  years  before  Senna- 
cherib's  10th  year.  It  is  recorded  also  in  this  inscription, 
that  Assyria  was  invaded  in  this  reign  by  Merodach-adan- 
akhi.  King  of  Babylon,  who  defeated  this  Tiglath-pileser, 
and  removed  certain  idols  from  Assyria  to  his  own  capi- 
tal. After  five  more  names  (read  as  Asshur-bani-pal  I., 
Asshur-adan-akni,  Asshur-danin-il,  Ivnlush  H.,  and 
Tiglathi-nin,)  we  come  to  Asshur-dani-pal,  or  Sardana-- 
palus,  who  seems  to  have  made  Oalah,  the  molern  Nin> 
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rud,  his  capital,   about  forty  miles    further   north  than 
Asshur. 

The  buildings  and  sculptures  of  this  monarch  are  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  north- 
west palace  at  Nimrud,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib 
at  Koyunjik,  is  the  larerest  and  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  Assyrian  edifices.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sculp- 
tures now  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  this  building. 
These  buildings  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is  proba- 
ble the  Jewish  architecture  was  Assyrian  in  its  origin 
and  character.  Shalmanu-bar  succeeded  the  monarch 
whose  deeds  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  reigned  above  thirty-one  years,  and 
the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  into  Cappadocia,  Armenia, 
Media,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia. 
One  epigraph  on  the  black  obelisk  records  the  tribute 
which  Yahua,  the  son  of  Khumri,  (Jehu,  the  son  of 
Amri),  paid  to  the  king  who  erected  it,  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver.  Why  Jehu,  the  son  of  Josaphat,  (IV.  Kings  ix. 
2,)  is  called  the  son  Amri,  is  obscure.  Everywhere  the 
contrast  of  the  archers  of  Assyria  and  the  chariots  of  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  &c.,  is  conspicuous.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Shamas-iva,  also  a  warrior ;  to  whom  succeeded 
Iva-lush  III.,  supposed  to  be  **  Phul,  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians,*' whose  wife  was  Semiramis,  who  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  Babylonian  princess,  and  the  Semiramis  of 
Herodotus,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mythical  Queen 
of  !Ninus.  Under  this  king  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty 
seems  to  have  ended.  The  change  probably  took  place 
about  the  year,  B.C.,  747:  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  the 
accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  being  in  close  connexion. 
Herodotus,  as  quoted  above,  says,  **  The  Assyrians  had 
held  the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the  space  of  620  years," 
(the  52G  of  Berosus,  who  seems  the  more  exact)  **  when 
the  Modes  set  the  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority. 
Upon  their  success  the  other  nations  also  re- 
volted and  regained  their  independence.'*  These  other 
nations  seem  to  be  in  fact  the  Babylonians  only. 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.  invaded  Syria  and  Samaria,  and 
is  the  Theglath-Phalasar  of  IV.  Kings  (xv.  29,  and  xvi. 
7-10.)  who  defeated  Rasin,  king  of  Damascus.  After 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  Sahnanasar  was  probably 
his  successor.  **  Against  (Osee)  came  up  Salmanasar, 
King  of  the  Assyrians,  and  Osee  became  his  servant,  and 
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paid  him  tribute." — (IV.  Kings  xvii.  .3.)  His  name  is  not 
found  in  the  monuments. 

Afterwards  Osee  resisted,  and  Sahnanasar  once  more 
came  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria: — "And  took  it.     For 

after  three  years,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Ezechias Samaria 

was  taken :  and  the  King  of  the  Assyrians  carried  away 
Israel  into  Assyria,''  (ibid,  xviii.  10,  11.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  monuments  Sargon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sahnanasar,  claims  to  have  taken  Samaria  in  his 
first  year,  and  to  have  carried  into  captivity  27,280  families  I 
Whether  a  successful  general  took  occasion  upon  the  death 
of  the  monarch  in  the  moment  of  victory,  to  usurp  the 
vacant  throne  and  claim  the  triumph  for  himself,  is  only 
matter  of  conjecture.  Sargon,  however,  appears  as  an 
usurper,  and  does  not  name  his  father  in  his  inscriptions. 
His  reign  was  one  of  war,  for  nineteen  years.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  from  Calali  northwards;  repaired  the 
walls  of  Nineve,  and  built  near  that  city  a  magnificent 
palace,  whence  a  valuable  series  of  monuments  have  been 
obtained,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre.  En- 
amelled bricks  of  brilliant  colours,  and  transparent  glass 
seem  to  have  been  used  at  this  period ;  probably  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  whence  the  earliest  specimens  of  coloured 
glass  are  derived.  This  king  has  left  a  statue  of  himself 
l)ronght  from  Cyprus,  which  he  invaded,  and  now  in  the 
Berlin  museum. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sennacherib,  his  son,  who  fixed 
on  Nineve  as  his  royal  city,  and  undertook  its  repair  and 
embellishment  in  his  second  year.  He  collected  a  host  of 
prisoners  from  Chaldsea  and  Syria  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  iVrmenia  and  Cilicia  on  the  other,  employing  on  the 
repairs  of  his  palace  alone  as  many  as  360,000  men. 
Some  made  bricks,  others  cut  timber  in  Chaldsea,  and  on 
Mount  Hermon,  and  brought  it  to  Nineve  ;  others  were 
employed  in  building.  In  two  years  Nineve  was  restored; 
the  Tigris  confined  to  its  channel  by  an  embankment  of 
bricks,  and  the  ancient  aqueducts  repaired.  The  great 
Koyunjik  palace,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard, 
was  a  later  work  of  this  monarch ;  the  area  of  which  ex- 
ceeded eight  acres  ! 

Among  other  wars,  this  prince  invaded  Judea.  '*  In  the 
fourteenth  year  of  King  Ezechias,  Sennacherib,  king  of 
the  Assyrians,  came  up  against  the  fenced  cities  of  Juda, 
aud  took  them."  (IV.  Kings,  xviii.  13.) 
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He  claims,  in  the  monuments,  to  have  taken  forty-six 
fenced  cities,  and  made  above  200,000  captives  !  He  also 
Liid  siege  to  Jerusalem  by  means  of  mounds,  which  led  to 
the  submission  of  Ezechias,  who  paid  a  tribute  of  tin*ee 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  This 
expedition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  second  inva- 
sion of  those  countries  by  the  same  monarch,  when,  after 
writing  a  threatening  letter  to  Ezechias,  he  seems  to  have 
been  diverted  by  the  arms  of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia; 
and  it  was  during  his  march  against  Tirhakah  and  the 
Egyptians,  probably,  that  **  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and 
slew  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand.  And  when  he  arose  early  in  the  morning, 
he  saw  all  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  And  Sennacherib,  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  departing,  went  away,  and  he  returned 
and  abode  in  Ninive.''  (IV.  Kings  xix.  35,36.)  Herodotus 
(Euterpe  141)  gives  an  Egyptian  version  of  the  miracle,  as 
will  be  remembered,  in  an  army  of  field  mice,  which 
devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  thongs  by  which  they  managed  their  shields ;  so 
leading  to  their  total  discomfiture  and  destruction.  Sen- 
nacherib was  afterwards  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  and 
succeeded  by  a  third  son  Asarhaddon.  His  eldest  son  he 
had  made  his  viceroy  at  Babylon  previously. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  making  light  of  the  statement  made 
in  Tobias,  (i.  24,)  that  ''alter  forty-five  days,  the  king 
(Sennacherib)  was  killed  by  his  own  sons,''  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  agreement  of  this  account  with  IV.  Kings, 
(xix.  37,)  where  probably  the  reason  is  contained  why  the 
eldest  son  did  not  succeed  : — "  And  Sennacherib,  king  of 
the  Assyrians,  departing,  went  away,  and  he  returned  and 
abode  (mansit)  in  Nineve.  And  as  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  temple  of  jNesroch,  his  god,  Adramelech  and 
Sarasar  his  sons  slew  him  with  their  swords,  and  they  fled 
into  the  land  of  the  Armenians^  and  Asarhaddon,  his  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead.*'  May  not  Sarasar  be  identified  with 
the  Asshur-nadiii-adin  of  the  monuments?  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  hatsh  supposition :  for  it  is  argued  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson  below  (in  p.  486  note  1),  that  the  name  Sara- 
ens  is  the  same  with  Asshur-emitili:  a  case  which  is 
closely  parallel.  Atnong  other  conquests,  Asarhaddon, 
by  his  captains,  "  took  Manasses,  and  carried  him,  bound 
with  chains  and  fetters,  to  Babylon.''  (II.  Paralip.  xxxiii. 
11.)     His  buildings,  as  well  as  his  feats  in  arms,  equalled 
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or  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  one  inscription 
he  claims  to  have  built,  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  temples,  *'  shining  with  silver  and  gold, 
as  splendid  as  the  sun/' 

The  reigns  of  Ashur-bani-pal,  his  son,  and  his  grandson, 
Ashur-emit-ili,  (supposed  to  be  the  Saracus  of  Berosus, 
and  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,)  mark  the  decadence 
of  Assyria.  Ninive  was,  B.C.  626,  [or  rather  B.C.  607] 
attacked  by  the  Modes  under  Cyaxares,  joined  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  after  a  tedious  siege,  according  to  Ctesias, 
was  taken  and  delivered  by  the  conqueror  to  the  flames. 
So  Nahum  had  prophesied  (iii.  13.)  Thus,  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a  space  of  six  centu- 
ries and  a  half  (b.c.  1273 — 625),  but  the  Empire  cannot 
be  considered  to  have  lasted  quite  five  centuries,  com- 
mencing with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  about  B.C.  1110,  and 
terminating  B.C.  640,  with  the  reign  of  Ashur-bani-pal 
IL,  after  whom  the  decline  of  Assyria  seems  to  have 
been  rapid,  down  to  the  fall  of  Ninive. 

And  as  Herodotus  pledged  himself  (Clio  106)  in  the 
words  *'  They  took  Nineve — I  will  relate  how  in  another 
history,"  it  is  right  to  record  briefly  what  is  known  of  its 
fall,  Of  Saracus,  as  a  historical  personage,  all  that  we 
distinctly  know  is,  that  being  attacked  by  the  Modes 
under  Cyaxares,  he  made  Nabopolassar  his  general,  and 
sent  him  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon.  Nabopolassar 
however  revolted,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cyaxares,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Modes,  laid  siege  to  Nineve. 
Saracus  defended  his  capital  for  awhile,  but  at  last  de- 
spairing of  saving  it,  retired  to  his  palace,  and  firing  it, 
perished  with  all  belonging  to  him  in  the  flames. 

The  circumstances  of  the  siege,  as  detailed  by  Ctesias, 
are  supposed  probably  correct.  It  lasted,  according  to  his 
account,  above  two  years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
flood  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city 
wall,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  (i.  8)  *'  With  a 
flood  that  passeth  by,  he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the 
place  thereof."  The  conqueror  entered,  and  delivered  the 
whole  city  to  the  flames,  razing  the  walls  even  to  the 
ground.  Nineve  ceased  to  exist.  Recent  excavations 
show  that  fire  was  the  chief  agent  in  its  destruction.  Cal- 
cined alabaster,  mnsses  of  charred  wood,  colossal  statues 
split  through  with  the  heat,  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ninevite  mounds,  at  this  day. 
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So  much,  by  way  of  filling  the  gap  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, caused  by  the  loss  of  Herodotus'  Assyrian  researches, 
and  throwing  light  on  his  allusions  to  the  subject.  The 
chronology  of  this  period,  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  has 
founded  on  a  scheme  of  Dr.  Brandis,  of  Bonn,  we  must 
reserve  for  future  consideration  ;  as  also  the  ]3ahiilonian 
researches,  though  the  subject  is  in  close  connexion  with 
the  above,  and  is  itself  full  of  varied  interest. 

The  essay  on  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Asia  (vol.  i.  p.  643),  points  out  the  curious  intermixture 
of  races,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Indo-European,  which 
in  Herodotus'  time  lay  confused  and  interspersed  with 
each  other,  in  this  once  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The 
trilingual  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  monarchs  are  indica- 
tions of  this  fact;  those  at  Behistun,  Persepolis,  <fec.  con- 
sisting uniformly  of  an  Indo-European,  a  Tatar,  and  a 
Semitic  cohmin.  And  in  fact  to  this  day  it  is  necessary 
in  many  places  to  employ  three  tongues,  representatives  of 
the  above  three  families,  the  Persian,  the  Turkish,  and 
the  Arabic,  in  public  proclamations.  In  the  most  ancient 
times,  the  Turanian  (Dr.  Prichard's  AUophylian)  type  of 
language  seems  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  in  West- 
ern Asia ;  the  primitive  form  of  the  tongue  still  spoken  by 
the  Finns  and  Lapps,  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  and  by 
all  the  various  races  wandering  over  the  vast  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia,  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  theory  of  the 
development  from  this  primitive  language,  of  the  two  more 
ancient  linguistic  types,  and  later  of  the  Indo-European 
tongues  themselves,  can  be  best  gathered  from  one  or  two 
extracts.     Thus,  we  read  that 

"  In  certain  favoured  positions,  in  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain, 
and  in  tLe  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  settled  communities  were  early 
formed,  and  civilization  naturally  sprang  up,  the  primitive  or 
Turanian  character  of  speech  exhibited  a  power  of  development, 
becoming  first  Haraitic,  and  then  after  a  considerable  interval  by  a 
fresh  effort,  throwing  out  Semitism.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at 
what  exact  time  the  form  of  speech  known  as  Hamitic  originated. 
Probably  its  rise  preceded  the  invention  of  letter.^,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  assigning  the  origination  of  the  change  to  Egypt."  (Vol. 
i.  p.  646.)  "  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  tongue  is  involved  in 
complete  obscurity.  Whether  it  was  from  the  first  a  form  of  lan- 
guage distinct  from  the  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism,  it  was 
a  development,  we  have  no  linguistic  records  left  us  to  determine. 
It  is  perhaps  most  philosophical  to  suppose  that  one  law  produced 
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both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  types  :  and  as  the  former  can 
it  is  thought  be  proved  to  have  been  developed  from  the  primitive 
cast  of  speech,  to  assume  the  same  of  the  latter.  This  too,  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  than  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion ;  since  wo  read  of  a  time  when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language.  The  place  where  the  development  arose,  was  most 
probably  Armenia,  whence  the  several  lines  of  Indo-European 
migration  appear  to  have  issued."     (p.  647.) 

The  Pehisgic  and   Hellenic  races   used    to   cause  the 
student  much  perplexity,  in  reading  Herodotus.  The  view 
taken  here  is  very  simple.     The  Pelasgi  appear  to  have 
been  **  the  first  wave  in  the  flood  of  Indo-European  emigra- 
tion/' which  reached  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  the 
coasts  of  Greece.     The  language  of  a  people  is  the  most 
certain  criterion  of  their  ethnic  affinity  ;  and  the  fact  of  the 
Greek  or  Hellenic  race  with  its  well-known  language,  hav- 
ing sprung  from  the  Felasgi,  is  conclusive  as  to  their  Indo- 
European  character.      Herodotus  says  (Clio.  58),  "  The 
Hellenic  race  branched  off  from  the  Pelasgic,"  and  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  latter.     Now,  as  this  was  done  imper- 
ceptibly and  without  conquest,  we  may  infer  with  Niebuhr 
and  others,  that  the  affinity  between  the  language  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Pehisgic  races  was  of  the  closest.     The  Pe- 
lasgic,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  an  archaic  form  of  the 
Greek  tongue.     And  Niebuhr  argues  that  when  Herodo- 
tus declared    that    certain    Pehisgic    tribes    in    his   day 
**  spoke  a  barbarous  language/'  this  probably  was  only  be- 
cause the  Greek  language  had  progressed,  and  the  ancient 
tongue  was  obsolete.      So  Anglo-Saxon  is   a  barbarous 
or  foreign  tongue  to  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day, 
or  Syriac  to  a  modern  Ghaldee.     Thus  the  Pelasgi  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  race  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  having  been  absorbed  in  other  nations,  or  else 
reduced  to  serfdom,  as  in  Caria.     The  concentration,  and 
stationary  character  of  the  Semitic  race,  in  a  compara- 
tively small  tract  of  Western  Asia,  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  Indo-European  races  stand  forth  in  bold  contrast.  The 
latter,  as  Cymry,  Gaels,  Pelasgi,  Lithuanians,  Teutons, 
Arians,  Slaves,  dec, poured  forth  from  their  original  countrv 
m  three  directions,  northward,  eastward,  and  westward". 
Ihus  whether  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  we  claim  one  common 
origin ;  and  though  we  both  are  on  the  western  verge  of 
Europe,  yet  central  Asia  stands  confessed  our  home  !  And 
true  to  our  traditions,  we  still  press  on  westward,  across 
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the  Atlantic,  till  Celt  and  Saxon  find  a  country  large 
enough  for  their  ideas,  and  distant  enough  to  satisfy  even 
their  migratory  spirit ! 

It  suffices  to  glance  at  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Raw- 
linson,  to  see  that  the  Euterpe  has  received  as  much  illus- 
tration from  hieroglyphic,  as  the  Olio  from  the  cuneiform 
researches.  The  early  history  of  Egypt  may  be  said  to 
be  involved  in  a  darkness  so  truly  Egyptian,  that  much 
must  remain  for  ever  dark.  Still  monuments  abound,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  paintings  and  sculptures  are  employed 
in  throwing  light  on  the  social  life,  arts,  and  religion  of 
that  people  so  early  civilised,  whose  thirty-one  dynasties  of 
kings  only  bring  us  down  to  its  conquest  by  Alexander ! 
A  full  share  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  this,  the 
darkest  portion  of  Herodotus,  as  every  student  knows  to 
his  cost. 

'  The  civilization  of  Egypt  is  no  longer  traced  to  Ethiopia, 
always  an  inferior  country,  but  came  probably  with  the 
people  from  Asia  and  the  Caucasian  race.  Many  of  the 
earlier  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  probably  synchronous : 
but  still  the  duration  of  Egypt  as  a  dominant  kingdom, 
without  reckoning  its  revival  as  a  state  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, was  far  greater  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  nations ; 
and  calculating  its  most  glorious  days  only,  from  the  reign 
of  Thothmes  III.  ( who  immediately  preceded  Tethmosis 
or  Amenoph  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus)  to  that  of 
Neco,  when  it  lost  its  possessions  in  Asia,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  lasted  as  a  powerful  kingdom  for  800  years. 

The  pyramid  period,  connected  with  the  fourth  dynasty, 
is  ably  descanted  on  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  illustrations,  and  who  argues  the 
astronomical  object  of  these  monuments  from  the  exact- 
ness with  which  each  of  their  fronts  is  presented  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  ^  with  the  evident  intent  of 
ascertaining  by  the  long  line  of  one  of  the  faces  the  return 
of  a  certain  period  of  the  year.'  The  mode  in  which  they 
were  constructed  seems  drawn  with  some  probability  from 
Herodotus'  account  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  Imagine  a 
series  of  cubes,  diminishing  in  size,  placed  one  on  another, 
and  then  the  triangular  spaces  filled  in  afterwards,  to  com- 
plete the  form  of  the  pyramid.  The  passage  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  125)  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  :— **  The  pyramid 
was  built  in  steps,  battlement-wise  as  it  is  called,  or  accord- 
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ing  to  others,   altar-wise."     The  translation  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  dash  of  Mr  Rawlinson's  style,  but  in  tins 
instance  it  seems  hardly  close  enough  to  the  original.^    We 
would  venture  to  suggest  **  This  pyramid  was  built  in  the 
way  of  raised  platforms,  which  some  call  Kpoa-aai,  and  others 
jgw/xiScs,"'  meaning  that  they  rose  perpendicularly  like  battle^ 
merits  from  a  wall,  or  like  an  altai"  from  its  base.     The 
best  explanation  of  *'  the  upper  portion  of  the  pyramid 
being  finished  first,  seems  that  which  keeps  closest  to  the 
word  e^cTTotTJ^T;,  viz.,that  the  pyramidal  apex  was  added,  and 
the  triangular  spaces  filled  up,  working  downwards,  and 
ending  with  the  basement.     The  pyramid  was  thus  made 
out,  and  completed  in  its  form.     The  astronomical  aspect 
of  the  pyramids  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  simple 
views  of  Herodotus,  who  sees  in  them  nothing  but  the 
degradation  and  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  most  vicious 
and  selfish  of  their  rulers,  who  desired  to  leave  monuments 
of  themselves  among  the  Libyan  hills,  which  were  devoted 
to  interments.     Neither  is  it  easy  to  see  why  more  than 
one  could  be  required,  on  the  same  hill.     The  early  pro- 
gress, however,  of  the  Egyptians  in  mathematical  science 
is  fully  attested  by  their  mensuration  and  maps,  according 
to  Eustathius ;  and  it  was  from  them,  probably,  that  the 
Israelites  derived  the  method  of  surveying  and  dividing 
the  land :  from  them,  too,  Pythagoras  learned  the  theory 
of  our  planetary  system  being  heliocentric,  as  recorded  by 
Aristotle  :  and  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  its  axis,  as 
reported  by  Aristotle  (De  Coelo)  and  Cicero.     This  is  well 
drawn  out  in  chap.  7,  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Euterpe.  The 
annus  quadratus,  too,  or  complete  year  of  365^    days 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  as  early  as  1322  b.  c,  the 
commencement  of  the  Sothic  Cycle.     In  fact  the  Cycle 
seems  to  have  been  invented  about  480  years  earlier  than 
that  date.     We  must,  however,  hold  over  the  rest  of  our 
notice  of  Egypt  for  a  future  article,  in  connexion  with  the 
important*'  Egyptian  Chronicles'' of  Mr.  William  Palmer, 
very  recently  published,  and  which  have  just  reached  us. 
The  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  though  the  features  of  the 
country  are  said  to  be  truly  depicted,  betrays  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  task.     To  write  the  history  of  a  people  without 
monuments  is  an  impossibility.     The  illustration   which 
Mr.  Hawlinson  has  bestowed  on  the  Melpomene,  is  chiefly 
ethnographical.     An  essay   on  the  origin  of  the  Scyths 
(vol.  iii,  p.  192)  argues  against  the  received  opinions,  that 
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the  European  Scythians  were  a  Tatar  or  Mongolian  race. 
The  fragments  of  the  Scythian  hinguage  are  invoked,  in 
aid  of  this  new  theory.  Twelve  words  are  all  that  are 
certainly  known,  as  to  their  precise  meaning;  and  when 
geographical  and  mythological  terms  have  been  mustered, 
to  make  up  the  corps,  it  is  still  a  poor  array,  We  confess 
the  argument  appears  inconclusive :  the  '*  Graucasus,'*  or 
**  white  with  snow,"  the  Scythian  for  the  Caucasus  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  :  and  the  Arimaspi  of  Herodotus,  from  arima 
one,  and  spu  the  eye,  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  our  minds 
of  their  Indo-germanic  character,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence regarding  the  structure  of  the  Scythic  language  :  a 
point  still  more  important  than  its  roots.  Moreover,  we 
appeal  to  Mr.  Ilawlinson  against  himself;  for  in  vol.  i. 
pp.  648,  651,  &c.,  the  Scyths  of  Asia  at  least  are  spoken 
of  as  Turanian.  Of  the  truthfulness  of  the  description  of 
the  country,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  whose  journeys  re- 
cently took  him  pretty  nearly  over  the  entire  extent  of 
Herodotus'  Scythia,  is  cited  as  a  witness.  The  following 
particulars  are  instanced  by  him,  as  those  which  most  strike 
a  person  on  traversing  the  region. 

"  First,  the  size  of  the  rivers,  and  their  abundance  in  good  fish, 
(cf.  Herod  iv.  53).  Secondly,  the  general  flatness  of  the  country. 
Thirdly,  the  total  absence  of  wood  over  the  southern  part  of 
Herodotus'  square  ;  while  as  one  gets  beyond  it,  or  near  its  borders 
there  is  wood.  Fourthly,  that  the  bare  country  or  steppes,  is  still 
a  corn-growing  country,  and  the  parts  to  the  east  of  these  still 
abound  rather  in  cattle,  so  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  the 
agricultural  and  nomade  Scythians  of  Herodotus'  time.  Fifthly, 
the  abundance  of  light  carts  moving  in  all  directions,  remind  one  of 
Herodotus'  observation,  that  the  nature  of  the  country  made  the 

tribes  inhabiting  it   what  they  were that  in  one  part  of  this 

further  country  the  people  '  became  wolves'  for  some  days  annually, 
that  is,  wore  wolf's  skins  in  winter,  as  they  do  still." 

On  the  whole,  the  work  before  us  is  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  dry  edition  of  the  text  of  Herodotus  by  Dr.  Gaisford, 
though  it  is  in  some  sort  built  upon  that,  being  a  transla- 
tion from  it.  To  say  that  it  is  better  than  previous  ones, 
would  be  poor  praise.  Judging  from  past  failures,  Hero- 
dotus is  a  difficult  author  to  translate  well.  His  language, 
though  simple,  is,  in  many  passages,  obscure.  The  matter 
too,  is  very  various,  which  implies  difficulty.  Mr.  Ilawlin- 
son acknowledges  gracefully  the  assistance  of  many  living 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.     The 
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incorporation  of  so  many  monuments,  like  the  inscription 
at  Beliistun,  with  the  work  gives  it  a  permanent  value.  The 
maps  and  topographical  plans,  too,  are  many  and  excellent. 
In  fact  it  represents  fairly  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
author;  and  confronts  his  statements  with  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  modern  travel.  Such  editions  must  enhance 
infinitely  the  advantages  of  classical  studies  ;  and  this  has 
been  so  judiciously  cleansed  of  passages  objectionable  to 
Christian  delicacy,  that  it  is  fit  for  a  lady's  library.  And 
we  would  rank  among  the  chief  benefactors  to  classical 
learning  those,  who  remove  from  it,  with  judgment,  one  of 
its  greatest  drawbacks. 

We  regret  to  observe  here  and  there  a  bitterness  of  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  some  of  the  deutero-canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  when  any  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween them  and  the  monuments  occurs.  This  remark  does 
not  extend  to  the  books  quoted  as  the  I.  and  II.  Esdras  ; 
because  these  are  in  fact  Esdras  III.  and  IV.  and  are  not 
included  in  the  Canon  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Books  of  Tobias  and  Judith,  in 
the  Vulgate,  are  also  widely  different  from  their  Protes- 
tant correlatives.  To  confine  ourselves  to  one  example. 
While  Mr.  Clinton  (F,  H.  I.  p.  269)  reckons  among  the 
certain  inferences  from  the  Book  of  Tobias,  that  the  young 
Tobias  '  lived  to  the  age  of^  127,'  the  Vulgate  relates  that 
he  died  at  99 ;  and  that  his  father  died  before  him  at  the 
age  of  102,  whereas  the  Protestant  version  says  (xiv.  11) 

**  he  gave  up  the    ghost being  one    hundred   and 

eight  and  fifty  years  old  !  On  such  internal  evidence 
alone  we  may  feel  assured  that  St.  Jerome's  version  repre- 
sents the  Chaldee  original ;  and  that  the  Greek  has  been 
interpolated. 

In  conclusion,  we  subjoin  as  a  specimen,  the  translation 
of  one  of  many  difficult  passages  in  Herodotus,  describing 
the  bridge  of  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont.     (Polymnia  36.) 

*'  While  the  sea  was  thus  punished  by  his  (Xerxes')  orders,  he 
likewise  commanded  that  the  overseers  of  the  work  should  lose 
their  heads. 

''  Then  thej,  whose  business  it  was,  executed  the  unpleasing  task 
laid  upon  them,  and  other  master-builders  were  set  over  the  work, 
who  accomplished  it  in  the  way  which  1  will  now  describe. 

*•  Thej  joined  together  triremes  and  penteconters,  360  to  support 
the  bridge  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  314  to  sustain  the 
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other,  and  these  they  placed  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  (Euxinc)  Son,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  relieving  bj  tliese 
means  the  tension  of  the  shore  cables.  *  Having  joined  the  vessels, 
they  moored  them  with  anchors  of  unusual  size,  that  the  vessels  of 
the  bridge  towards  the  Euxine  might  resist  the  winds  which  blow 
from  within  the  straits,  and  that  those  of  the  more  western  bridge 
facing  the  Egean,  might  withstand  the  winds  which  set  in  from  the 
south,  and  from  the  south-east  (tvpov  r€  koI  vorov  clveKa).  A  g-ap 
was  left  in  the  penteconters  in  no  fewer  than  three  places,  to  afford 
a  passage  for  such  light  craft  as  chose  to  enter  or  leave  the  Euxine. 
When  all  this  was  done,  they  made  the  cables  taut  from  the  shore 
by  the  help  of  wooden  capstans.  This  time,  moreover,  instead  of 
usii)g  the  two  materials  separately,  they  assigned  to  each  bridge  six 
cables,  two  of  which  were  of  white  flax,  while  four  were  of  papyrus. 
Both  cables  were  of  the  same  size  and  quality;  but  the  flaxen  were 
the  heavier,  weighing  not  less  than  a  talent  the  cubit.  When  the 
bridge  across  the  channel  was  thus  completed,  trunks  of  trees  were 
sawn  into  planks,  which  were  cut  to  the  width  of  the  bridge,  and 
then  were  laid  side  by  side  upon  the  tightened  cables,  and  then 
fastened  on  the  top.  This  done,  brushwood  was  brought,  and  ar- 
ranged upon  the  planks,  after  which  earth  was  heaped  upon  the 
brushwood,  and  the  whole  trodden  down  into  a  solid  mass.  Lastly, 
a  bulwark  was  set  up  on  either  side  of  this  causeway,  of  such  a 
height  as  to  prevent  the  sumpter-beasts  and  the  horses  from  seeing 
over  it,  and  taking  fright  at  the  water. 

"And  now,  when  all  was  prepared,  the  bridges  and  the  works  at 
Athos,  the  breakwaters  about  the  mouths  of  the  cutting,  which  were 
made  to  hinder  the  surf  from  blocking  up  the  entrance,  and  the 
cutting  itself;  and  when  the  news  came  to  Xerxes  that  this  last  was 
completely  finished,  then  at  length  the  host,  having  first  wintered 
at  Sardis,  began  its  march  towards  Abydos,  fully  equipped,  on  the 
first  approach  of  spring.'' — Vol.  iv.  pp.  37,  38. 

Besides  the  scholar-like  accuracy  of  the  above  as  a  trans- 
lation, it  will  be  seen  that  the  style  is  such  as  to  adapt  the 
work  for  general  reading,  and  to  secure  it  a  place  in  every 
complete  library,  not  only  as  suited  for  the  reference  and 
use  of  the  scholar,  but  for  the  perusal  and  instruction  of  all 
classes  of  intelligent  readers.  With  Mr.  Rawlinson  as  a 
translator,  his  brother  Sir  Henry  as  an  authority  for  the 
Achcemenian  monuments,  and  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson 
for  those  of  Egypt,  we  congratulate  future  students  of  the 
**  Father  of  History/' 
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Art.  IV, —Memoirs  of  the  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  William  IV.  and  Vic- 
toria. Bj  the  Duke  of  Buckingliam  and  Chaiidos,  K.G.  2  vols. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1861.  ; 

THE  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  has  given  us  in  these 
voUmies  a  continuation  of  his  *^  Courts  and  Cabinets  of 
George  IV. /^  has  a  good  right  to  be  heard  upon  the 
events  of  the  late  and  present  reign,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  immediate  predecessor.  Born  just  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  entering  upon  public  life  at  the 
general  election  consequent  upon  the  accession  of  George 
IV.  ;  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  a  family  circle  of 
wliich  Lord  Grenviile,  Lord  Nugent,  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Grenviile,  and  the  late  Duke  were  members,  and 
around  whom  flocked  the  Wynns,  the  Fremantles,  and 
others,  not  poor  but  distant,  relations,  men  who  hung  about 
the  gates  of  high  offices  both  at  Court  and  in  Downing 
Street ;  brought,  by  his  aunt's  marriage  with  the  late  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour,  into  frequent  contact  with  members 
of  the  English  Catholic  body ;  and  lastly,  having  occupied 
a  prominent  position  both  as  Marquis  of  Chandos  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
as  holding  a  prominent  position  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  adminis- 
tration; — the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  just  one  of  those 
people  whose  personal  career  and  political  experience  would 
give  them  a  right,  which  would  be  generally  recognised,  to 
be  heard  upon  such  subjects  as  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  various  matters  which 
either  led  to  those  measures  or  followed  in  their  wake.  He, 
if  any  one,  in  writing  upon  such  subjects,  could  truly  say, 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  his  still  vigorous  Toryism, 

*•  Quseque  ipse  miserrimavidi, 
**  Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

Unfortunately,  it  often  happens  that  those  who  have  the 
best  right  to  be  heard,  are  not  gifted  with  equal  eloquence 
or  power  ;  and  the  best  of  all  possible  causes  is  occasionally 
apt  to  suffer  damage  from  the  feebleness  or  unskilfulness 
of  its  advocate.  ^  Something  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem,  is 
the  case  with  his  Grace  of  Buckingham.  It  appears  that 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  and  parliamentary  supporter  of  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  right  hand  men  in  office  at 
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the  accession  of  William  IV.;  the  holder  of  a  sent  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  those  twenty  eventful  years 
which  witnessed  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  the  carrying  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  of  the 
Reform  Act,  which  disfranchised  some  scores  of  close 
boroughs,  and  created  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c., 
into  electoral  constituencies ;  and  lastly,  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  ex-cabinet  minister  of  her  present  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty;— the  Duke  of  Buckingham  apparently  has  little  more 
to  tell  the  world  at  large  about  the  inner  movements  and 
secret  springs  of  the  great  events  among  which  his  public  life 
has  been  cast,  than  any  one  of  the  well  educated  gentlemen 
from  the  Reporter's  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
could  relate,  if  he  would  condescend  to  reperuse  his  parlia- 
mentary notes  and  files  of  newspapers,  and  to  put  a  retro- 
spect of  them  upon  paper,  with  a  view  to  publication. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  give  such  a  character  of 
this  newest  production  of  the  Ducal  pen ;  but  with  every 
wish  to  do  justice  to  his  Grace,  honesty  compels  us  to  speak 
the  plain  truth  about  the  work.  We  regret  to  say  that 
after  perusing  it  from  beginning  to  end,  we  rise  up  from  it 
with  but  a  scanty  impression  of  having  met  with  anything 
over  and  above  what  we  already  knew  well  enough  before. 
In  fact,  the  book  is  of  little  or  no  account,  if  we  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  some  thirty  or  forty  letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which 
are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  before  the  public.  The 
chief  burden  of  these  Letters  consists  in  explaining  why, 
after  their  retirement  from  office  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 
both  the  Duke  and  his  thorough  confidential  man  of  busi- 
ness. Feel,  felt  it  most  inexpedient  to  take  the  initiative  in 
any  movement  which  might  have  for  its  object  the  ousting 
of  Lord  Grey  from  office  and  the  restoration  of  his  own 
party  to  power.  On  this  subject  the  book  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  could  possibly  be  desired  ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  constancy  with  which  the  ''  Iron  Duke"  re- 
sisted all  the  tempting  suggestions  of  his  own  more  ambi- 
tious followers  while  **  out  of  place''  and  persisted  in  biding 
his  time,  is  placed  upon  record  here  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not fail  to  interest  every  student  of  contemporary  history. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  gives  a  tolerably  clear  and  succinct  view  of 
the  Continental  events  which  were  contemporary  with 
the  death  of  George  IV.,  and  which   had  so  marked  an 
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influence  on  the  conrse  which  politics  here  took  during  the 
fall  of  that  year.  It  vvas  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  after 
the  ten  years  of  unpopularity  during  which  his  elder  brother 
had  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  sympathy  of  the  British  public 
would  not  have  been  considerably  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  Orleanist  party  in  France,  who  by  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  had  driven  Charles  X.  into  exile  from  his  throne 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  Louis  Phihppe.  Driven  from 
his  own  shores,  Charles  X.  took  up  his  residence  here,  and 
was  hospitably  treated  during  his  sojourn  in  this  country, 
as  was  his  successor  some  eighteen  years  later ;  but  the 
sight  of  a  banished  and  discrowned  monarch  failed  to  ex- 
cite such  an  interest  in  the  English  people  at  large,  as 
was  at  once  roused  by  the  report  that  their  Parisian  neigh- 
hours  had  elected  a  **  Citizen  King,^'  and  had  bestowed  a 
throne  upon  the  man  of  their  own  free  choice.  As  every  one 
knows,  one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  sove- 
reign's death  in  England  is  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
Parliament;  and  unfortunately  for  the  Tory  advisers  of  the 
new  king,  the  appeal  to  the  country,  by  means  of  a  general 
election,  was  obliged  to  be  made  at  the  time  when  public 
opinion  ran  highest  on  this  subject.  The  consequence  was 
that,  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington and  his  friends,  the  administration  lost  ground  by  the 
election  to  such  an  extent  that  when  Parliament  met  in  the 
following  November,  ministers  found  themselves  left  in  a 
minority  upon  their  Civil  List,  and  immediately  handed 
over  their  offices  to  Lord  Grey  and  the  Whigs.  Among 
others  who  had  to  quit  the  golden  treasures  and  the  honeyed 
sweets  of  office  was  our  author's  father,  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  He,  though  the  owner  of  the  magnificent 
palace  of  Stowe,  and  able  to  command  a  few  votes  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  still  more  as  the  centre  of  a  firm 
and  united  family  clique,  embracing  the  Grenvilles,  the 
Nugents,  the  Wynns,  and  the  Eremantles,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  the  wand  of  the  Lord  Steward's  department 
and  to  retire  to  his  princely  country  seat.  Here  he  became 
the  depository  of  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  Tory  party, 
with  the  chiefs  of  which  he  maintained  an  unbroken  and 
tolerably  familiar  correspondence.  To  some  portion  of  this 
correspondence  we  shall  find  it  worth  our  while  to  introduce 
our  readers  as  we  pass  along. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  best,  as  the  space  at  our  command 
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is  but  limited,  to  pass  on  at  once  to  those  portions  of  his 
Grace's  work  which  are  of  more  interest  than  otliers  to  the 
CathoHc  reader,  as  touching  in  some  way  or  other  upon 
the  interests  of  religion. 

And  first,  as  to  the  results  which  had  flowed  from  the 
concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  the  previous  year, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  writes  as  follows,  Jan.  1,1831: — 

"  We  certainly  dissatisfied  our  party  by  our  Roman  Catholic  coa- 
cessions,  and  that  dissatisfaction  ended  by  breaking  us  down.  I 
don't  think  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  removed.  But  whether  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  times,  or  the  apprehension  which  men  feel  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  political  opinion,  or  of  the  temper  of  the 
lower  orders,  I  think  that  they  are  disposed  to  let  things  take  their 
course — to  allow  this  administration  to  try  what  it  can  do,  rather 
than  risk  the  consequences  of  breaking  it  up  to  form  another/' 

And  again  under  date  of  April  5th,  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham : 

"  It  is  curious  enough  that  I  should  be  the  only  loser  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  question.  I  never  come  into  the  country,  or  go  into  society 
in  the  country,  that  some  gentleman  or  other  does  not  approach  mo 
to  thank  me  for  the  good  it  has  done  him  personally.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  done  some  good  in  Ireland,  though  not  all  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  it;  it  has  relieved  many  from  a 
burden  which  overpowered  them,  and  has  enabled  them  to  enter 
the  public  service.  It  has  relieved  the  empire  at  large  from  the 
impending  danger  of  a  civil  contest  on  a  question  on  which  the 
majority  of  one  House  of  Parliament,  an  increasing  minority  in  the 
other,  the  greatest  part  of  the  intelligence  of  Great  Britain,  and 
nearly  all  the  population  of  Ireland,  were  of  opinion  that  concession 
ought  to  be  made.  I  alone  have  suffered.  But  I  console  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  I  did  my  duty  ;  that  I  have  satisfied  myself; 
and  I  must  leave  the  rest  to  chance.'' 

No  doubt  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  had  not  only  done  his  duty 
towards  the  state,  but  a  simple  act  of  political  justice  to  an 
oppressed  and  injured  body  of  loyal  citizens,  did  suffer 
considerably  on  account  of  the  concessions  which  he  car- 
ried in  1829 ;  they  broke  up  his  party  in  the  next  year, 
much  as  the  changes  in  the  Corn  Law  of  1845  broke  up 
Peel's  followers  in  1846  :  so  also  Lord  J.  RusselPs  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill  had^  scarcely  been  carried  through  the 
two  Houses  and  received  the  Royal  assent,  when  its 
author  found  himself  displaced  by  his  great  political  anta- 
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^onist.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  above  letters  that,  after  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  became  law,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
not  only  accepted  it  as  a  fact  and  acknowlecjf^ed  it  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  but  began  to  see  its  abstract 
justice  in  its  true  colours  and  to  estimate  it  accordinfjly. 
Not  so  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  thus 
expresses  himself. 

**  Ireland  had  long  been  the  great  ministerial  difficulty.  A 
chronic  state  of  disaffection  was  carefully  maintained,  to  break  out 
with  violence  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  *  healing 
measure*  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  had  failed  in  pro- 
ducing any  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  had  been  so  confidently 
anticipated,  while  it  established  a  mischievous  precedent  for  agita- 
tion. There  existed  no  real  political  grievance  in  Ireland,  and  the 
people  laboured  under  no  disadvantage  for  which  they  were  not 
themselves  responsible.  Elsewhere  they  were  industrious,  thrifty, 
and  obedient  to  the  laws  ;  but  among  the  purely  Catholic  population, 
beggary,  idleness,  and  treason  appeared  to  be  the  regular  produc- 
tion of  the  soil.'' 

And  again,  in  a  criticism  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
conscientious  retrospect,  of  his  conduct  towards  the 
Catholics. 

"The  duke  mentions  the  advantages  which,  as  he  believed, 
resulted  from  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  but 
is  silent  respecting  the  fruitful  crop  of  evils  it  produced.  He  could 
not,  however,  be  ignorant  that  the  extraordinary  influence  of 
O'Connell,  and  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  English 
Government  arising  out  of  it,  as  well  as  the  dreadful  condition  of 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  could  clearly  be 
traced  to  that  measure.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  disaffection  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  as  far 
back  as  there  are  records  of  English  domination  :  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  at  any  period  this  disaffection  was  more  general  or  less 
hostile  than  it  became  after  the  great  act  of  reconciliation,  as  it  was 
represented,  had  been  granted." 

It  is  clear  then  that  whether  or  no  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  inclined  to  take  the  more  sensible  and 
sober  view  of  the  justice  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  at  all 
events  we  cannot  reckon  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham 
among  our  friends.  We  can  however  well  afford  to  spare 
his  advocacy,  for  Stowe  is  Stowe  no  longer ;  the  fallen 
Duke  no  longer  returns  to  parliament  his  nominees  for 
obedient  Buckingham,  or  dictates  their  choice  to  com- 
plaisant Aylesbury ;  no  longer  indeed  do  the  family  hold  a 
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single  seat  for  '  the"  county' ;  as  for  the  Dnkedom  we 
may  consider  it  as  fairly  in  abeyance  as  long  as  the  present 
Duke's  life  is  prolonged ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  with  a  new  Duke  more  liberal  and  enlightened  notions 
will  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  magnates  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The  next  point  of  interest  to  us,  as  we  glance  along  the 
pathway  of  history,  is  the  estimate  that  was  formed  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  time,  of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
political  changes  which  would  be  effected  by  the  Reform 
Act.  To  Lord  Eldon,  who  prophesied  that  whenever  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed,  '  the  sun  of 
England  would  have  set,'  no  wonder  that  the  prospect  of 
Reform  in  1831  must  have  seemed  equivalent  to  the  politi- 
cal annihilation  of  England, — the  hurrying  of  another 
planet  into  the  regions  of  space  ;  no  wonder  that  a  man 
like  Ernest,  King  of  Hanover — a  red-hot  Orange  bigot 
and  destined  within  a  few  short  years  to  be  brought  under 
something  more  than  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices — 
should  have  voted  that  Reform  of  any  kind  whatever  was 
only  anarchy  and  revolution  under  another  shape.  Con- 
sidering the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in  the 
French  capital,  and  that  he  was  "  in  his  eighth  decade  and 
paralytic  too;"  and  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  *as  no  one 
ever  was  less  of  a  Reformer  in  principle  than  himself/ 
(p.  46)  it  is,  perhaps,  little  wonder  that  the  courtly  and  saga- 
cious Grenville  among  his  swans  and  his  gardens  at  Drop- 
more,  should  have  *  prognosticated  from  it  nothing  but 
evil,'  and  expressed  a  half-real  half-imaginary  fear  that 
'  revolution  had  not  begun  but  was  already  far  advanced  in 
England.'  But  that  the  sagacious  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  March  24, 1831,  should 
avow  his  opinion  that  the  *  principle'  of  Reform  was  *  a 
measure  of  Revolution,'  and  declare  that  he  '  certaiiily 
never  would  enter  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  time  that 
the  bill  became  law' — this  strikes  us  now  as  we  read  the 
history  of  1831  by  the  light  of  1861,  as  ^passing  strange' 
indeed.  After  this,  if  we  take  into  account  the  enormous 
disproportion  between  the  development  of  ideas  in  one  duke 
and  the  other,  as  we  should  in  different  men  of  ordinary 
mould  and  common  clay,  we  may  feel  disposed  to  moderate 
our  censures  upon  the  ex-*' Farmer's  Friend,"  when  he 
launches  out  into  one  of  his  occasional  tirades  against  the 
leaders   of   the    Reform    movement.     They  have  ''  at- 
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tempted  to  set  the  middle^  classes  against  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  stir  up  the  industrious  portion  of  the  community  to 
active  hostility  towards  the  Conservative  leaders,  by  repre- 
senting the  latter  as  interested  in  making  bread  dear,  and 
labour  cheap/'  (p.  7.)  This  sentiment,  however,  the 
author  would  seem  to  have  discarded  before  long,  as  we 
find  the  following  on  the  29th  of  March  in  the  following 
year. 

*^  The  Marquis  of  Ohandos  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
a'  moderate  reform,  that  would  secure  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  preserve  the  constitution/'  And  indeed  Lord 
Grey,  when  he  introduced  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  upper 
House,  declared  that  he  "  had  never  supported  and 
never  would  support  such  extensive  changes  as  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,"  and  gave  the  most 
positive  assurance  that^  he  was  ''  not  disposed  to  meddle 
with  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fanciful  alterations,  whose  only  effect 
would  be  to  cause  a  collision  between  the  various  orders  of 
the  state/'  In  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  Reform  Act  was  not  a  democratic  but  a  conserva- 
tive and  even  aristocratic  measure,  (in  which  light  it  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Grey  himself  regarded  it,)  and  that  Lord 
Chandos  and  the  authors  and  advisers  of  that  measure, 
'were  not  so  very  far  divided  in  their  opinion  but  that  a 
conference  of  an  hour  or  two  might  have  sufficed  to  remove 
all  the  political  barriers  which  separated  the  owner  of 
Howick  from  the  future  owner  of  Stowe,  just  as  now-a-days 
it  is  only  a  traditionary  and  bygone  point  of  estrange- 
ment which  prevents  the  moderate  liberals  and  the  moder- 
ate conservatives  from  acting  together,  since  in  principle 
they  approach  within  an  infinitesimally  small  distance  of 
each  other. 

We. have  already  observed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
from  the  time  that  he  was  driven  from  office  in  November 
1830,  resolutely  declined  to  take  any  active  part  against 
his  successors,  preferring  to  "  serve  His  Majesty"  in  his 
capacity  as  a  resident  nobleman  in  Hampshire,  of  which 
he  was  Lord  Lieutenant.  That  some  friends  did  their  best 
to  persuade  him  to  act  far  otherwise  is  clear  from  the 
iollowing  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham before  the  new  ministry  was  even  formed. 
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'*  London,  Nov.  21,  1830. 
*'  My  dear  Duke, 
*'Tlie  government  is  scarcely  jet  at  an  end,  and  tlie  gentlemen 
to  whom  its   dissolution    is    to    be  attributed  in  a    great  degree 
propose  that  I   should  think  of  forming  another  upon  a  broader 
basis  ! 

"Would  this  be  fair  to  the  King?  would  it  be  consistent  in 
myself  ?  Could  such  a  scheme  succeed,  if  I  was  capable  of  thinking 
of  it? 

**  I  have  been  defeated  in  my  attempt  to  serve  the  public.  I  will 
not  say  that  I  will  not  serve  again,  as  I  am  going  into  Hants  to 
serve  the  king  in  another  capacity,  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  Government.  But  this  I  will  say  ;  I  will  not  now  join  a 
scheme  for  getting  together  another  administration. 

**  Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

'•  Wellington. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  «&c.  &c.'' 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  tliis  letter  are  fully  borne 
out  by  another  of  ten  days  later  date,  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual, in  which  he  says  that  he  **  has  no  relation  whatever 
with  the  ultra  Tories;"  and  it  is  well  known  that  for  a  long 
period  about  this  date  there  was  an  estrangement  between 
himself  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  which,  though  explained,  was  never  satis- 
factorily healed. 

"  Male  sarta 
Gratia  nequidquam  coit  et  rescinditur.'' 

The  real  fact  is  that,  as  our  author  remarks, 

•'The  Duke's  disclaimer  of  any  connexion  with  his  old  political 
friends  shows  that  his  feelings  against  them  had  undergone  no 
alteration.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  party 
remained  as  a  kind  of  political  briar  that  kept  unpleasantly  remind- 
ing him  of  their  vicinity,  despite  of  his  constant  attempts  to  keep  at 
a  safe  distance.  He  insisted  on  his  complete  independence  ;  he 
proclaimed  his  entire  isolation  ;  nevertlieless  they  were  a  constant 
thorn  in  his  side,  and  do  what  he  would,  he  continued  to  experience 
their  uncomfortable  influence.  It  was  some  time  before  he  grew  in 
the  slightest  degree  reconciled  to  their  association,  and  then  sub- 
mitted with  the  spirit  of  an  enforced  penitent  to  an  unpleasant 
penance." — p.  159. 

Such  being  the  Duke's  sentiments  as  to  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  attempting  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  nation, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Sir  11.  Peel 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  declined  to  lend  a  helping 
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liand  in  the  task  of  overturning  the  existing  arrangements. 
They  both  felt  that  whatever  divisions  may  have  existed 
among  their  own  body,  there  wore  something  more  than 
mere  shades  of  opinion  discernible  in  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents,  differences  which  time  would  be  sure  to  develop 
into  causes  of  strife  and  contention,  and  so  ultimately  hand 
over  the  reins  of  power  again  to  those  whom  Lord  Grey 
and  his  party  had  so  recently  displaced.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  inference  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  draw  from  the 
following  **  private  and  confidential "  letter  from  Sir  li. 
Peel  to  His  Grace  of  Stowe. 

"Whitehall  Gardens,  March  28,  1831. 
"  Mj  dear  Lord  Duke, 

**  I  have  to  make  many  apologies  to  your  Grace  for  not  having 
returned  an  immediate  answer  to  the  communication  witli  which 
you  favoured  me  respecting  the  present  critical  position  of  public 
affairs.  Your  consideration  and  kindness  will  .probably  have  sug- 
gested the  true  reason  for  the  delay — the  incessant  demands  on 
every  moment  of  my  time  for  the  despatch  of  parliamentary  or 
oflScial  business, 

"I  beg  to  assure  your  Grace  that  I  am  the  last  person  to  misin- 
terpret or  to  undervalue  the  motives  which  dictated  the  communica- 
tion with  which  you  have  favoured  me. 

"1  have  not,  I  assure  you,  countenanced  the  rumours  respecting 
tlie  intended,  or  possible,  resignation,  to  which  your  Grace 
alludes. 

"  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  impolicy  of  declaring,  and  even 
of  forming  beforehand,  positive  resolutions  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  a  public  man  upon  contingencies,  the  precise  character 
and  bearing  of  which  must  materially  depend  upon  many  accompa- 
Djing  circumstances  which  it  is  diflScult  to  foresee.  I  will  not  act, 
ia  any  event,  upon  any  personal  feeling  of  pique  or  mortification. 
I  will  give  that  full  consideration,  to  which  they  are  so  justly  en- 
titled, to  the  suggestions  which  your  Grace  has  offered  ;  and,  what- 
ever course  I  may  resolve  to  take,  I  shall  do  full  justice  to  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  which  have  influenced  your  Grace  in  addressing 
me  at  this  important  crisis. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
*'Mj  dear  Lord  Duke, 

*'  Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
"  Robert  Pkix. 

"His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.G." 

No  doubt  this  letter,  as  our  author  observes,  is  "dip- 
lomatically vague  and  cautious,"  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
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scarcel}^  as  explicit  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  answer  to 
a  like  application  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Peers  policy  at 
this  time  was  simply  that  of  his  great  colleague,  though  he 
couched  his  sentiments  in  somewhat  more  conciliatory 
terms.  **  His  intention  was  to  watch  and  wait  attack, 
whenever  a  favourahle  opportunity  presented  itself,  but  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  alliances  which  would  leave  him 
without  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  fame 
among  his  countrymen  he  expected  must  sooner  or  later 
restore  him  to  that  large  measure  of  political  influence  of 
which  he  had  been  temporarily  deprived  through  the  I'ecent 
agitation."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, though  foiled  in  this  quarter,  tried  his  chances 
elsewhere,  and,  among  other  persons,  applied  for  aid  to 
Lords  Beresford,  Falmouth,  Jersey,  Sidmouth,  and  Eldon. 
The  latter  of  these  he  persuaded  into  an  attempt  to  assist 
him  so  far  as  to  solicit  an  audience  with  the  king,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  him  to  dismiss  his  new  advisers.  It  is 
not  clear  from  **  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,''  how  far  this 
negotiation  proceeded,  and  the  Duke's  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Cabinets  of  William  IV."  must  be  pronounced  defective, 
as  throwing  no  fresh  light  upon  one  of  those  dark  turning 
points  in  the  political  race  which  are  hidden  from  the  sight 
of  the  ordinary  spectators.  Apparently,  the  Duke  has  not 
turned  his  favoured  position  on  the  grand  stand  to  as  good 
account  as  he  might  have  done. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  as  usual,  foremost  in 
attack,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  active  concoctors 
of  these  negotiations.  He  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Buckmg- 
liuai  as  follows  : — 

"It  appears  to  me  that  if  there  were  means  of  bringing  about  a 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  ultras  and  Peel's  party — a 
reconciliation  founded  on  the  necessity  of  a  loyal  and  constitu- 
tional party  adhering  together — to  which  (by  the  bye)  Grey  might 
come,  if  forced  by  the  liberals — it  would  be  the  he &i  puissance  con- 
servative for  the  next  session. 

*'  Both  the  Duke  and  Lord  Grey  are  rather  advancing ;  and  I  am 
really  of  opinion  tliat,  with  your  assistance,  we  might  make  a 
rassemhlement  that  would  claim  some  attention.'' — p.  190. 

And,  again,  in  terms  which  would  almost  seem  to  be 
prophetical  of  the  future  Beelite  party  of  1846—52. 

*'  I  can  see  nothing  so  advantageous  for  the  country  as  the  for- 
mation  of  a  combined  moderate  Tory  party,  whore  loyal  and  cousti- 
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tutional  interests  should  be  upheld,  and  without  following  either  the 
mandate  of  the  Duke  or  Peel.  I  could  not  help  thinking  good 
active  working  men  should  grow  out  of  such  a  reunion,  if  young 
men  of  family  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  brought  together. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  of  late  years  of  this  nature.  It  has 
often  been  called  factious,  and  neither  the  ultras  nor  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  ever  congregated  to 
uphold  an  esjprit  du  corps.  At  this  period,  with  the  exception  of 
Peel,  there  does  [sic)  not  appear  to  be  in  the  Lower  House  those  com- 
manding talents  that  should  arrest  young  men's  parts  of  speech.     I 

may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  see  why  Lord  and  others  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  and  your  Grace  and  myself,  might  not  bring  a 
very  tolerable  phalanx  together,  if  it  should  be  so  thought  desirable; 
a  phalanx  that  might,  in  the  event  of  Lord  Grey  being  overruled  by 
the  Liberals,  and  wanting  a  reinforcement  upon  a  dismissal,  come 
into  communication  with  his  lordship  ;  or  otherwise,  if  the  new 
objects  are  persevered  in  by  him,  be  of  great  importance  as  an  op- 
posing force." 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan  was  a  very 
obvious  one — the  want  of  any  leading  intellect  to  animate 
the  whole.  A  cabinet  is  not  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
political  atoms,  but  a  system  and  machine  of  a  very  com- 
plex kind  ;  and  for  the  perfection  of  a  system  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  unity  of  its  own. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  clear  from  the 
correspondence  printed  in  these  volumes.  It  appears  that, 
with  his  characteristic  shrewdness,  the  Duke  anticipated 
the  intentions  of  the  noble  schemers  and  plotters,  and 
declined  the  proffered  alliance,  resolving  not  to  be  driven 
from  the  course  which  he  had  determined  to  pursue. 
*'  Every  day,'*  he  writes,  *'  may  produce  alteration  ;  but  I 
will  not  sanction  the  least  compromise  of  principle:  I  will 
oppose  every  measure  that  I  may  think  revolutionary  ;  but 
I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  commence  a 
regular  factious  opposition." 

^  The  year  18.32  opened  with  great  anxiety  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  being  able  to  stand,  or  to 
survive  the  first  rude  shock  which  it  might  receive  after  the 
opening  of  the  Parliamentary  campaign  ;  and  on  the  2nd 
of  January  the  Duke  of  Wellington  addressed  to  His 
Grace  of  Buckingham  a  long  and  confidential  letter  upon 
the  then  crisis,  which  we  have  chosen  to  transfer  to  our 
own  columns  in  its  entirety,  as  it  shows  the  precise  position 
of  the  Duke  alone  towards  the  King  and  his  Ministry,  and 
towards  his  correspondent  and  the  Tory  party. 
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*'  London,  Jan.  2,  1832. 
*'My  dear  Duke, 

"  I  received  last  night  your  note  by  your  messenger. 
I  could  not  follow  your  advice,  even  if  I  concurred  with  you  in 
tliinking  that  the  course  which  you  propose  is  advisable. 

•*I  have  not  yet  left  the  apartment  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  you  last.  If  I  was  to  go  to  Brighton,  I  should  probably 
be  unable  to  attend  the  King,  or  to  converse  with  him. 

"  But  is  the  course  which  you  propose  advisable  ? 

*•  When  I  wrote  to  the  King  in  November,  on  the  armament  of 
the  political  associations,  I  had  in  hand  a  case  on  which  1  was  cer- 
tain that  nineteen-twentieths  of  tiie  whole  country  would  concur 
with  me.  I  did  it  likewise  at  a  period  of  the  year  at  which  1  knew 
that  if  the  King  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds  in  which  he  is  held, 
I  could  assist  him  in  doing  so.  There  was  time  to  call  a  new  Par- 
liament, and  the  sense  of  the  country  would  have  been  taken  on  a 
question  on  which  there  would  bo  no  doubt. 

*'  What  did  the  King  do  ?  He  concurred  in  (I  may  say  without 
exaggeration)  every  opinion  which  I  gave  him.  His  Ministers  saw 
their  scrape,  and  prevailed  upon  the  press  and  the  political  associ- 
ations to  alter  their  course  ;  they  issued  a  mock  proclamation,  and 
promised  the  King  a  Bill  to  repress  the  associations,  which  promise 
they  never  performed,  and  the  King  is  quite  satisfied  and  goes  on 
with  them  as  well  as  ever.  This  happened  on  a  really  good  and 
understood  case,  and  at  a  peculiarly  favourable  season  of  the  year. 
Let  us  see  how  we  stand  on  this  point  of  the  Peerage.  I  don't 
deny  that  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  very  impor- 
tant object  to  the  country,  nor  that  the  country  would  respond 
favourably  to  an  appeal  on  that  point.  But  mind  !  it  would  be 
represented  and  understood  as  an  appeal  on  the  question  of  reform 
or  no  reform.  But  is  there  time  for  an  appeal  or  to  call  a  new 
Parliament,  even  if  you  were  to  dissolve  on  this  day  till  the  8th  of 
March  at  sunset?  The  Mutiny  bill  expires  on  the  25th  March. 
Observe  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  to  see  the  King,  to  advise  him 
to  refuse  to  create  peers,  to  tell  him  that  I  will  form  a  government 
and  protect  him  from  that  demand  ;  to  convince  him  that  I  can  so 
protect  him.  I  must  then  form  this  Government  and  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  which,  with  all  haste,  could  not  be  effected  in  ten  days; 
which  would  bring  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  to  the  18th 
March.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  can  do  without  a  new 
Parliament.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  This 
House  of  Commons  is  formed  purposely  to  carry  Parliamentary 
reform.  It  is  part  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
it  would  not  hear  of  a  minister  who  should  found  his  authority  on 
the  basis  of  protection  of  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
If  I  should  go  to  the  King,  therefore,  I  must  answer  the  first 
question  which   he  would  put  to  me,  by  telling  him  that  I  could 
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not  look  for  tlie  support  of  tlie  present  House  of  Coraraons  to  any 
Ministry  formed  on  the  principle  of  supporting  the  independence  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  I  could  not  at  this  moment  advise  him 
to  dissolve  his  Parliament. 

'*  But  would  the  king  embark  with  mo  in  a  new  course  ?.  He 
would  just  talk  enough  to  discover  whether  I  had  mj'self  any  confi- 
dence in  the  course  whicli  I  should  recommend  to  him.  If  he 
should  find  that  I  saw  the  risks  and  dangers  which  as  an  honest  and 
experienced  man  I  could  not  avoid  seeing,  he  would  shake  me  off, 
and  would  found  his  compliance  upon  the  recommendations  of  his 
Ministers,  even  upon  what  should  have  passed  with  me. 

*•  Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  that  no  man  feels  more  strongly 
than  I  do  the  dangers  of  our  situation.  The  great  mischief  of  all 
is  the  weakness  of  our  poor  king,  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  his 
danger,  or  the  road  out  of  it  when  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  he 
allows  himself  to  be  deceived  and  trifled  with  by  his  ministers. 

«'  I  know  that  the  times  are  approaching  if  not  come,  when  men 
must  consider  themselves  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  must  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  public  interest.  But  it  behoves  a  man  like  me 
to  look  around  him  and  consider  the  consequences,  not  to  himself 
alone,  but,  what  is  more  important,  to  the  public  interests,  of  every 
step  he  takes;  and  I  must  say  that  in  that  view  of  this  case  I  difi'er 
in  opinion  with  you,  and  am  convinced  that  I  should  do  harm  rather 
than  good  by  interfering.     Ever,  my  dear  Duke, 

**  Yaurs  most  sinceirely, 

••  Wellington. 
**  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  K.G." 

We  do  not  intend  to  occupy  our  readers  with  the  lon<? 
«nnd  somewhat  tedious  account  of  the  coronation  of 
William  IV.  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  with 
his  history  of  the  passing  of  the  R/eform  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Lords  in  April-^May,  1832,  under  the  threat  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Grey  that  any  further  resistance  on  the  part 
of  their  Lordships  should  be  crushed  by  an  extensive 
creation  of  new  Peers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Bill 
a  safe  passage  through  the  Lords.  Under  the  operation  of 
this  menace,  as  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  daily 
papers,  the  Peers  gave  way ;  or  rather  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  voluntarily  absented  themselves  from  the  division 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  give  it  a  bare  majority, 
after  which  the  rest  of  its  course  was  plain  sailing. 

Our  readers  are  all  aware  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Grey,  and  afterwards  of 
Lord  Melbourne ;  how  growingly  unpopular  it  became  with 
the  country  and  with  the  king ;  how  His  Majesty  availed 
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himself  of  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  upper  house,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  rid  of  his  advisers  at  one  swoop,  and  of 
calhng  back  Wellington  and  Peel  to  his  councils  in  No- 
vember 1834.  All  this  is  narrated,  and  with  some  detail, 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  his  Grace's  narrative 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  what  we  already  knew  about  the 
secret  springs  of  action  which  were  at  work  beneath  the 
surface  of  political  events.  He  gives,  however,  a  letter 
from  the  I)uke  of  Wellington  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, dated  November  21,  1834,  which  places  upon  per- 
manent record  the  entire  history  of  that  episode  in  the 
annals  of  the  Whig  administration,  and  lays  bare  the 
personal  motives  and  public  grounds  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. 

After  relating  how  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer  threw  pub- 
lic business  into  great  embarrassment  by  transferring  from 
the  House  of  Commons  the  personal  influence  and  weight 
of  Lord  Althorp,  and  how  strong  were  the  objections  felt 
by  the  king  to  many  of  the  measures  proposed  by  his 
ministers,  *^  particularly  some  relating  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland,"  the  Duke  adds  : — 

**  His  Majesty  had,  besides,  had  reason  to  believe  tliat  be  did  not 
ohjecij  more  strongly  to  the  measures  in  contemplation  than  [to] 
certain  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  composing  tlie  cabinet.  Ho 
had  reason  to  expect,  therefore,  that  the  measures  proposed^  which 
were  to  enable  his  ministers  to  con'duct  his  affairs,  would  have  bad 
the  effect  of  inducing  those  members  of  tlie  Government  to  retire, 
probably  at  a  more  critical  moment  than  exists  at  present. 

•♦The  king  might  likewise  have  been  exposed  to  the  necessity  of 
faking  into  his  councils  men  to  whom  neither  His  Majesty  nor  the 
public  could  give  their  confidence.  Under  these  circumstances  tho 
king  thought  proper  to  send  fur  me,  and  to  desire  me  to  form  a 
government  for  him. 

"  I  pointed  out  to  His  Majesty  the  great  difficulties  of  the  task, 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  resulting  from  the  late 
changes,  and  I  earnestly  recommended  that  His  Majesty  should 
choose  a  member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  should  be  that  person. 

**The  King  would  have  adopted  that  course  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  in  England,  but  His  Majesty  said  that  as  he  was  absent, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  act  immediately,  he  had  sent  for  me. 

*'  I  submitted  to  His  Majesty  that  I  was  ready  to  do  anytliing 
for  his  service  ;  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  undertake  to  conduct  the  measures  of  an  administration, 
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of  wliicli  tlie  arrangements  should  have  been  formed  by  another 
person  ;  and  that  suoli  a  course  would  be  equally  injurious  to  Sir 
Robert  and  to  His  Majesty's  service;  that,  under  these  circum- 
gtances,  I  recommended  to  His  Majesty  that  he  should  appoint 
me  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  which  offices  I  would  hold  till  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  return  home,  when  he  might  submit  to  His  Majesty  such 
arrangements  as  he  might  think  proper  ;  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
miglit  hold  the  Great  Seal  temporarily  by  commission  or  otherwise, 
as  might  be  expedient,  and  that  no  other  arrangeinent  should  be 
made  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
ness.''— pp.  143-5. 

The  result,  as  everybody  knows,  was  that  the  King  sent 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  as  soon  as  he  could  return  to 
England,  constructed  by  the  help  of*  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton his  short-lived  cabinet,  which,  after  suffering  sundry 
defeats  more  or  less  serious  on  minor  matters,  resigned  in 
in  the  following  April  upon  being  left  in  a  minority  of 
twenty-seven  upon  the  Irish  Church  question.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  our  author  records,  charmed  even  the  opposition 
by  '  his  graceful  valedictory  address ;'  and  so  ended  the 
brief  career  of  an  administration  '*  characterized  by 
remarkable  talent  and  high  principle,  as  well  as  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  merit  public  confidence  by  bringing  for- 
ward measures  of  practical  utility  and  sound  policy ;  and 
whose  only  false  step" — if  we  may  believe  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham —was  their  refusal  to  remove  the  oppressive 
malt  tax,  a  refusal  which  **  lost  them  for  a  time  the  confi- 
dence of  a  large  and  influential  body  of  their  supporters, 
and  excited  a  general  suspicion  that  their  promises  to 
lessen  the  public  burdens  were  not  quite  sincere." 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  follow  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  through  the  remainder  of  his  Memoirs ; 
but  the  regret  of  our  readers  will  be  much  softened  when 
they  hear  that,  as  below  London  the  pleasant  Thames 
ceases  to  be  inviting  and  attractive  to  the  tourist  who  has 
followed  its  course  from  Reading  to  Henley,  from  Marlow 
to  Maidenhead,  and  from  Windsor  to  Richmond,  just  so 
the  nearer  we  get  down  to  the  ocean  of  the  present  day, 
the  stream  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  History  becomes 
more  dull  and  uninviting  in  its  features,  or  at  all  events 
passes  through  scenery  which,  if  it  is  beautiful  at  all,  is  so 
wrapped  in  fogs  and  mists  that  it  ceases  to  please.  There 
are  probably  many  reasons  in  operation  which  are  calcu- 
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lated  to  render  the  Duke's  chronicle  of  the  last  twenty 
yeivrs  far  less  interestini?  thjin  those  of  the  previous  decade  ; 
and  if  these  reasons  do  exist,  we  can  bear  witness  that 
they  certainly  have  been  allowed  to  ©perate  to  their  full 
extent.  Her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms  of  course  is  duly  chronicled,  as  also  are  the  solemn 
but  happy  events  of  her  coronation  and  her  marriage. 
Yet  these  are  matters  with  which  we  are  all  of  us  already 
familiar,  and  the  ducal  narrative  can  add  nothing  to  their 
interest,  or  take  anything  from  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
on  such  subjects  as  the  share  taken  by  Lord  Lyndhurst 
in  the  crisis  of  18.34,  the  non-reappointnient  of  Lord 
Brougham  to  the  woolsack  in  1835, — the  ministerial  crisis 
of  May,  1839,  and  almost  all  the  other  most  important 
points  of  the  late  reign,  and  of  the  "  Victorian  era/*  these 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  add  nothing  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  already  in  our  hands ;  but  His  Grace 
must  not  be  too  severely  blamed  for  this  defect,  as  we  can- 
not tell  how  far  he  was,  and  still  is,  tongue-tied  by 
circumstances  in  writing  upon  the  leading  events  of  the 
time  since  he  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom,  and  held  the 
high  post  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal 
under  Sir  B.  Peel's  second  administration. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Carthage  and  her  Remains ;  being  an  Account  of  the 
Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Phoenician 
Metropolis  in  Africa  and  the  adjacent  Places.  By  Dr.  N.  Davis, 
F.R.G.S.,  8vo.     London  :  Bentley,  1861. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians.  Vol.  IV.  London. 
I860. 

3.  Wanderungen  durch  die  Kustenldnder  des  Miltelmeeres,  von  F.  H. 
Barlh,  Berlin,  1819. 

THE  historical  fortunes  of  Carthage  are  in  some  re- 
spects more  remarkable  than  those  of  any  other  nation 
of  antiquity.  With  an  empire,  if  not  more  extensive,  or 
embracing  a  more  numerous  population,  at  least  possess- 
ing wider  ramifications  and    exercising  more  extended 
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influence,  than  any  other  ancient  kingdom,  she  has,  never- 
theless, been  left  ahnost  without  a  record.  Her  native 
annals  have  utterly  perished.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  character  or  the  value  of  the 
native  literature  of  a  people  so  utterly  blotted  out  from 
history;  but  even  the  few  allusions  to  it  which  occur  in 
ancient  writers,  suffice  to  show  that  it  cannot  have  been 
contemptible.  So  late  as  Sallust's  time  there  were  still 
extant  *'  Punic  Books,"  from  which,  by  the  aid  of 
interpreters,  he  compiled  his  summary  of  early  African 
history  y'  and  from  Pliny's  statement,  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  the  Romans  distributed  among  the  princes 
of  Africa  the  contents  of  the  captured  libraries  of  Car- 
thage, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  number,  at  least,  of  the 
books  found  in  the  spoils  of  the  city  must  have  been  very 
considerable.f  And,  although  Pliny  adds,  that  the  only 
work  out  of  the  entire  collection  of  Carthaginian  litera- 
ture which  they  reserved  for  translation  into  their  own 
language,  was  that  of  Mago  On  Agriculture,  this  fact  may 
be  explained,  partly  by  the  rude  and  primitive  condition  of 
literary  taste  in  Home  at  that  early  period,  partly  by  the 
haughty  disregard  with  which  then,  and  down  to  a  still 
later  date,  they  were  accustomed  to  treat  the  nations  which 
fell  before  their  victorious  arms,  and  by  the  pitying  contempt 
which  they  expressed  for  the  arts  in  which  those  nations  had 
excelled,  but  which  had  failed  to  secure  for  them  what  was 
the  only  real  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  Komans  of 
these  days ;  national  independence  and  military  glory. 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  speculate  what  may  have  been  the 
actual  value  of  the  native  materials  of  Carthaginian  his- 
tory. Not  a  trace  of  them  is  now  discoverable,  beyond 
the  few  documents  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
foreign  historians  vyho  took  the  history  of  Carthage  as 
their  theme.  And  in  this  respect  the  condition  of  Car- 
thage is  far  less  favoured  than  that  of  other  ancient  nations, 
the  wreck  of  whose  native  literature  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  have  been  equally  signal  and  equally  complete. 
Until  the  happy  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphic 
language,  and  of  that  to  the  cuneiform  character,  tlie  an- 
cient kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  believed  to  be 


*  Sallust.  Juguriha,  cap.  xvii. 
t  Pliny  Hist.  Natur.  Lib.  xviii.  cap.  iii. 
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eqiii'illy  dostltute  of  writton  records.  But  for  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  even  while  this  dearth  of  native  records  was  snp- 
posod  to  exist,  the  defect  was  in  great  measure  supplied  hy 
foreign  historians,  and  especially  by  the  Father  of  History 
himself.  For  both,  too,  the  m  iny  allusions  in  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  although  they  did  not  supply  a  continuous 
record,  nevertheless  served  as  nuclei  around  which  isolated 
facts  ranged  themselves,  although  in  a  disconnected  form. 
But  for  the  history  of  Carthage  there  is  no  such  extrinsic 
aid.  This  great  maritime  power,  strangely  enough,  is 
overlooked  by  Herodotus,  or,  at  least,  is  not  formally  com- 
prehended in  the  plan  of  his  history  ;  and  although  he 
occasionally  alludes  to  the  Carthaginians,""'  in  connexion 
with  the  other  nations  whose  history  he  directly  relates, 
the  allusions  are  of  the  most  casual  and  unsatisfying  cha- 
racter. This  is  still  more  true  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  ; 
and  although  it  would  seem  that  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  had  some  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  records 
preserved  at  Tyre,  the  mother-city  of  the  Phoenician 
colony  of  Carthage,  he  has  left  us  in  utter  ignorance  of 
their  character  and  contents. 

The  later  historical  writers,  and  especially  Polybius, 
Diodorus,  Livy,  and  Appian,  have  treated  more  directly 
of  Carthaginian  history ;  but,  besides  that  a  great  portion 
of  their  works  has  been  lost,  their  narratives  are  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  external  history  of  Carthage— to 
its  wars  with  foreign  nations — Diodorus  to  the  Syracusan 
wars,  Polybius  and  Livy  to  the  contest  with  Rome.  Of 
the  historians  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  latter  is  notoriously  a 
bigoted  and  unscrupulous  partisan  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  hope  of  a  set-off  against  his  blind  partizanship  which 
we  should  have  had  in  the  able  and  impartial  history  of 
Polybius,  is  unfortunately  baffled  by  the  miserably  muti- 
lated condition  in  which  his  work  has  reached  our  time. 

For  many  years,  therefore,  the  reconstruction  of  Car- 
thaginian history  has  been  a  favourite  problem  with  specu- 
lative historians  of  the  school  of  Niebuhr.  He  himself,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Roman  History,!  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  data  for  its  solution,  and  to  some  extent  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  actual  work.    Movers,  Miinter,  Bot- 


*  I.  156,  ir.  19.     III.  196,  VII.  165. 
t  Vol.  II.  chap,  II. 
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tiger,  Becker,  Heeren,  Bartli,  and  other  more  fragmen- 
tary writers,  havl  applied  themselves  to  varions  dei)art- 
ments  of  the  inqniry,  with  greater  or  less  success.  But 
even  in  the  happiest  portions  of  their  various  essays,  the 
want  of  sufficient  and  satisfactory  data  is  but  too  painfully 
apparent ;  and  the  universal  feeling  of  the  learned  seemed 
to  be  that  it  was  vain,  with  the  existing*  materials,  to 
expect  anything  approaching  to  a  consistent  or  connected 
view  of  the  religion,  the  political  constitution,  the  laws,  the 
commerce,  or  the  social  condition  of  Carthage. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  consequent  stagnation  in  the 
inquiry,  the  hopes  of  the  learned  were  unexpectedly  raised 
by  the  news  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  Mr.  Layard 
and  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  what  had  hitherto  seemed  the 
almost  equally  hopeless  field  of  Assyrian  history.  The 
recovered  monuments  of  Nineveh  proved  equally  valuable 
as  materials  of  history  and  as  specimens  of  art.  The  in- 
scriptions which  they  presented  in  a  measure  sufficed  to 
supply  means  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  history,  not 
merely  of  individual  kings,  but  even  of  entire  periods. 
Why  might  not  the  same  result  be  hoped  for  in  Carthage 
also  ? 

The  idea  was  not  entirely  new.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  city  lay  buried 
beneath  the  neglected  soil  upon  which  Carthage  had  once 
stood  ;  but  little  was  known  in  detail  of  their  character  or 
condition.  The  atrocities  by  which  the  pirates  of  Algiers 
and  Morocco  had  made  for  themselves  a  name  of  terror 
throughout  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  proved  an 
effectual  check  to  the  spirit  of  exploration.  Far  from  the 
country  itself  being  open  to  travellers,  the  whole  of  the 
adjacent  seas,  and  even  the  less  protected  shores  of  the 
countries  which  bordered  the  Mediterranean,  continued 
up  to  a  very  recent  date  exposed  to  these  piratical  incur- 
sions. It  is  true  that  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, France  and  England  severally  compelled  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  to  enter  into  treaties  by  which  their  subjects  were 
protected  from  these  piratical  outrages ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  increasing  naval  power  of  the  other  great 
European  states  tended  to  secure  for  them  a  similar  im- 
munity. But  the  weaker  maritime  states  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  were  still 
exposed  not  only  to  attacks  upon  their  vessels  at  sea,  but 
even  to  descents  upon  their  shores,  in  which  persons  of 
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every  age  and  sex  were  carried  off  and  sold  into  slavery. 
The  long  wars  of  the  Revolution  secured  a  sort  of  impu- 
nity for  these  outrages,  which  at  length  reached  such  a 
height,  that  when,  in  1816,  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  squadron  under  Lord  Exmouth  destroyed  the 
arsenal  and  fleet  of  Algiers,  the  number  of  Christian  cap- 
tives set  at  liberty  was  no  less  than  ten  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  Nevertheless,  even  still  the  evil  was  not 
entirely  abated ;  nor  can  the  secure  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean  be  said  to  have  been  completely  established 
till  the  final  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French  under 
13uperre  and  Bourmont,  in  1830. 

In  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  exploration  there 
were  but  very  few  to  whom  it  was  permitted  to  visit  a  spot 
which  had  long  been  regarded  by  scholars  with  an  interest 
lively  in  proportion  to  the  very  difficulties  by  which  it  was 
surrounded ;  and  it  was  only  one  or  two  favoured  indivi- 
duals, such  as  was  Shaw,  for  many  years  cliaplain  of  the 
English  factory  at  Algiers,  who  could  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  minute  and  systematic  investigation.""'  A  still 
more  characteristic  occasion  was  supplied  at  a  much  later 
date  to  an  Italian  scholar,  the  Abbate  Caronni,  by  his  being 
actually  seized  by  corsairs  as  a  slave,  together  with  the 
whole  crew  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  a  passenger.  His 
captivity,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  French  consul, 
was  but  a  short  one:  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  delay 
which  occurred  in  obtaining  a  ship  in  which  to  return  to 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  all  the  interesting  sites 
in  tile  vicinity  of  Tunis.  His  work  consists  of  two  volumes,! 
the  latter  of  which  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  anti- 
quarian disquisitions  and  to  an  account  of  his  personal 
observations  of  the  remains,  whether  Roman  or  Cartha- 
ginian, which  came  under  his  notice.  Later  travellers, 
especially  since  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
has  made  the  experiment  comparatively  secure,  have  re- 
examined the  various  localities.  The  works  of  M.  Falbe, 
of  Bureau  de  la  Maille,  and  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  all  of 


*  Travels  in  Barbary,  1757. 

t  Ragguaglio  del  Viaggio  corapendioso  d'un  Dilettante  antiqaario 
sorpreso  da*  Corsari,  condotto  in  Barberia,  e  felicemeiite  ripatriato, 
Milano,  1805 — 6.  An  account  of  this  curious  work  will  be  found 
in  Russell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzcfanti,  p.  168. 
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which  appeared  in  the  very  same  year,  1835,  attest  the 
interest  with  which  the  subject  was  regarded.  The  still 
more  recent  pubhcation  of  Barth"''  ent'^rs  with  greater 
minuteness  and  with  superior  critical  ability  into  the  diffi- 
cult questions  of  topography  which  are  involved  in  the 
inquiry  ;  and  Ritter,  in  his  great  repertory  of  geographical 
science,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  has  condensed  and 
digested  all  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  investigations 
conducted  under  those  able  explorers. 

All  these  explorations,  however,  were  so  to  speak  super- 
ficial ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  astounding  discoveries  at 
Niniveh  that  the  idea  of  extensive  and  systematic  excava- 
tions at  Carthage  began  to  be  seriously  entertained ;  and 
it  is  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  author  of  Carthage 
and  its  Z2di7iain5,  that  the  learned  world  is  indebted  for  the 
execution  of  a  project  which  involves  so  many  interests.  Dr. 
Davis  had  had  the  good  fortune,  some  years  since,  during 
a  journey  through  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  to  secure  the  good 
graces  of  the  reigning  Bey  of  Tunis,  at  that  time  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  The  influence  winch  he  thus  pos- 
sessed enabled  him  to  overcome  the  adverse  intrigues  of 
more  than  one  powerful  personage  at  court,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bigoted  party,  which,  in  all  Mussulman  Go- 
vernments, regards  with  jealous  eyes  every  concession  to 
foreigners,  and  indeed  every  movement  of  progress,  whether 
in  literature  or  in  social  affairs.  Having  obtained  and 
officially  secured  the  Bey's  permission  to  prosecute  his 
intended  researches, .  and  having  enlisted  on  his  return 
to  England,  the  support  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Ad- 
miral Smyth,  Mr.  Layard,  and  other  eminent  literary 
men,  as  well  as  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Dr.  Davis  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  gave  a  summary 
of  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  of  the  plan  he  proposed  to 
pursue,  with  a  view  to  secure  from  the  Government  the 
requisite  aid  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  enterprise.  He 
stated  to  his  lordship  that  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  had,  at  different  times,  been  directed  to  the  ruins  of 
Carthage ;  but  religious  and  political  prejudices  had  till 
then   been  'a  barrier,  and  therefore   Qwary  application   to 

*  Wauderuugen  durch  dieKustenlaiider  des  Mittelmeeres,  Berlin, 
1849. 
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obtain  permission  for  systematic  excavation'on  the  site  of 
that  city,  had  been  met,  either  by  a  positive,  or  by  an 
evasive,  refnsah  Hence  no  European  museum  coukl  boast 
of  any  important,  remains,  either  of  art  or  of  Rcience, 
belonging  to  the  once  famous  North  African  repubhc.  But 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  permission  to  ex- 
cavate from  the  Basha  of  Tunis,  his  desire  was  to  employ 
it  for  the  public  benefit,  and  to  hand  over  the  antiquitios, 
that  might  be  discovered  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum. 

A  few  days  only  elapsed,  and  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive a  communication  from  the  Foreign  Office,  informing 
him  that  her  Majesty's  Government  entertained  his  pro- 
posal. Ample  means  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he 
now  set  cheerfully  to  work  in  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  his  departure  to  the  scene  of  his  future 
operations. 

On  the  voyage  to  Tunis,  touching  at  Cagliari,  Dr. 
Davis  was  encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  success  which 
he  received  from  the  venerable  Canon  Spano,  himself  a 
most  accomphshed  master  of  Punic  antiquities,  and  posses- 
sor of  a  valuable  museum  chiefly  formed  by  his  own  exer- 
tions at  Pula,  Tharros,  and  other  ancient  places  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  accompanied  Dr. 
Davis  to  the  museum  principally  to  show  him  la  lapide  di 
JVora,  the  Punio  inscription  found  at  Nora,  and  desired 
Dr.  Davis  to  favour  him  with  his  translation  of  the  same. 
On  viewing  the  monument,  which  is  about  two  feet  by 
fifteen  inches,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  deciphering 
several  letters,  and  felt  therefore  reluctant  to  hazard  a 
translation.  But  his  friend's  importunity  overcame  his 
scruples,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  his  request.  It 
reads  thus: — 

*'AT  TARSHISH  WAS  EXPELLED  THE  FATHER  OF  SABDINIA  :  PEACE,  ol 
PEACE,  TO  HIM    THAT    CAME    [evEN]  SHALAIHAN,  THE  SON  OF  BASHBON  THE 


On  his  arrival  at  Tunis  he  proceeded  to  make  his 
arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  necessary  re- 
searches, in  which  he  hoped  to  be  satisfactorily  directed 
by  a  variety  of  ground-plans  of  ancient  Carthage,  with 
which  he  had  provided  himself  previously  to  entering  on 
this  expedition.     He  was  grievously  disappointed  in  this 
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hope.  Neither  Falbe,  nor  Dedreux,  nor  Diireau  de  la 
Maille,  however  ingenious  their  conjectures,  proved  of 
any  real  assistance  in  the  search.  ^  He  was  compelled  to 
work  entirely  upon  his  own  calculations. 

At  first  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Tunis ;  but 
as  this  involved  a  daily  ride  of  twenty  miles  in  going  to 
the  scene  of  operations  and  returning  therefrom,  he 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Do  war 
Esbutt,  one  of  two  villages  which  stand  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  ancient  Carthage,  and  the  hovels  of  which  are 
in  great  part  constructed  of  materials  derived  from  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  It  was  among  the  inhabitants  of  these 
villages  that  he  had  to  organise  his  band  of  excavators,  a 
delicate  proceeding  in  which  he  appears  to  have  exercised 
much  tact  and  ingenuity.  A  great  difficulty  presented 
itself,  too,  in  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  the 
chief  secretary  of  the  late  Bey,  was  a  bigoted  and  fanatical 
Moslem,  in  whose  eyes  the  works  of  art  which  formed  the 
chief  objects  of  search  were  an  abomination,  as  being  re- 
garded solely  in  the  light  of  graven  things  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  adored.  Fortunately  for  science,  how- 
ever, the  secretary  had  let  this  piece  of  land  to  a  less  scru- 
pulous peasant  of  Dowar  Eshutt,  whose  bigotry  was  not 
proof  against  the  charms  of  the  gratuity  with  which  his 
consent  to  the  excavations  was  rewarded. 

"  We  commenced  digging  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  by  the 
16th  my  number  of  labourers  had  increased  to  twenty-five.  I  found 
the  Arabs  very  docile,  and  though  not  very  active,  yet  steady  work- 
men. But  though  partially  satisfied  with  my  men  I  was  far  from 
being  so  with  the  result  of  the  work.  Every  day  I  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  something,  but  day  after  day  passed  away  without  bringing 
anything  to  light.  I  was  likewise  subjected  to  great  mortifications 
from  a  certain  portion  of  the  European  population  of  Tunis,  wlio 
every  evening,  on  my  return  to  the  city,  made  it  a  point  to  ask  me 
what  discoveries  I  had  made.  This  question  was  not  put  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  or  from  any  particular  interest  that  they  took 
in  antiquarian  researches  ;  it  was  simply  to  ascertain  whether  their 
prediction  that  nothing  could  be  discovered  at  Carthage  was  correct. 
These  individuals  regarded  my  undertaking  as  perfectly  chimerical, 
and  looked  upon  me  as  a  deluded  being.  There  were  others  also 
who  were  actuated  by  pure  malice,  to  whom  my  want  of  success 
appeared  to  give  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction.'' — p.  54. 

While  Dr.  Davis  continued  to  reside  at  Tunis,  the  work 
proceeded  but  slowly.      The   transference   of  his  head- 
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quarters  to  the  actual  scene  of  operations,  gave  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  zeal  of  his  party, 

"Now  I  could  devote  all  my  time  to  the  work.  I  increased  my 
number  of  labourers,  and  opened  a  series  of  experimental  trenches, 
having  still  the  above-named  plans  for  my  guide.  In  following  up 
one  of  those  trenches  I  came  upon  solid  masonry,  and  in  a  few  days 
cleared  three  arched  or  vaulted  chambers,  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  marble  hand,  and  a  few  terra  cotta  lamps,  of  no  particular  beauty, 
which  I  found  in  them,  I  considered  my  labour  as  entirely  lost. 
These  chambers  measured  about  twenty-two  feet  by  ten,  and  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  by  lofty  doors.  The  arch  was  the  plain  semi- 
circular, and  was  constructed  of  irregular  stones,  whilst  the  wall, 
up  to  the  curve  (about  fourteen  feet  in  height),  was  of  massive 
square  stones.  At  one  period  the  existence  of  the  arch  would  have 
been  suffioient  evidence  to  fix  the  date  of  this  building,  but  this 
opinion  is  now  exploded,  since  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  informs  us, 
that  *  innumerable  vaults  and  arches  exist  in  Thebes,  of  early  date,' 
and  Mr.  Layard  found  the  same  construction  at  Nineveh  also. 
Arched  gateways  are,  moreover,  often  represented  in  the  bas  reliefs 
from  that  place.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  guide  me  in 
assigning  an  origin  to  this  building,  except  that  experience  has 
since  taught  me  that  wherever  ruins  are  visible  above  ground  they 
are,  witli  i^w  exceptions,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Carthage. 
Here  a  slight  portion  of  the  masonry  was  above  ground."— p.  56. 

An  accident,  nearly  attended  with  very  serious  loss  of 
life,  which  occurred  through  the  workmen's  neglecting 
Dr.  Davis's  instructions,  had  the  effect  of  establishing  his 
reputation  for  skill  and  forethought,  and  naturally  added 
to  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  them.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  his  success  was  little  more  than  sufficient 
to  tantalize  by  the  rare  glimpses  of  better  fortune  which 
were  permitted  to  appear. 

*'  Having  given  this  spot  a  fair  trial,  I  abandoned  it,  and  shifted 
to  a  ruin  at  the  foot  of  St.  Louis'  hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which,  it 
is  generally  believed,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  jEsculapius.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  wall,  two  of  which  are  towering 
some  thirty  feet  above  ground,  the  whole  is  a  ponderous  mass  of 
shapless  masonry  embedded  in  earth.  Here  I  marked  out  several 
trenches,  and  set  my  men  to  work.  The  first  day's  labour  brought 
to  light  the  leg  and  thigh  of  a  statue  in  dark  marble,  and  I  naturally 
entertained  great  hopes  of  finding  the  remaining  portions.  To  form 
an  estimate  of  the  nature  of  this  structure  was  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility, nor  could  1  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  its  destruc- 
tion. It  possessed  sufiicient  solidity  to  have  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time  up  to  the  present  day  ;  and  after  Rome,  I  know  of  no  enemy 
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who  would  have  wasted  time  and  labour  to  effect  its  destructiou 
intentionally.  Has  an  eartliquake  contributed  towards  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  ruins  of  this  city,  of  which  we  have  no  record  ? 
But,  granting  that  there  are  grounds  for  such  an  opinion,  I  can 
easily  conceive  the  terrible  consequences  of  such  a  terranean  con- 
vulsion, but  I  cannot  comprehend  the  entire  disappearance  of  parts 
of  mutilated  and  fractured  statuary.  I  have  found  heads,  hands, 
and  feet  of  statues,  and  though  I  have  made  the  most  persevering 
search  in  the  vicinity,  surpassing  even  the  bounds  of  probability 
within  the  range  of  which  the  other  parts  could  have  fallen,  I  have 
never  been  successful  in  joining  two  fragments  of  the  same  statue. 
There  was  a  time,  we  know,  when  Italian  vessels  came  over  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  exporting  marble  and  sculpture  from  Carthage;  and 
many  a  statue,  which  once  graced  a  pagan  temple,  now,  undoubtedly, 
adorns  a  Christian  church  ;  but  those  traders  would  not  have  left 
indispensable  portions  behind  them.  If  the  ruins  of  Carthage  have 
therefore  suffered  from  an  earthquake,  it  must  have  been  prior  to 
that  period,  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  iconoclasm  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  emissaries  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.     Yes — 

"  *  When  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  force  had  shown, 
And  softened  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone,' 

the  ruthless  barbarian,  actuated  by  a  false  zeal  for  the  Deity,  con- 
sidered it  his  sacred  duty  to  cause  havoc  and  devastation  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  temples  of  the  Giohala  idolaters.  Portions  of  the 
finest  «^orks  of  art  have  been  used  by  them  in  rearing  their  miserable 
hovels,  in  the  place  of  brick  and  stone.  But  the  whole  culpability 
must  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Moslem  conquerors  ;  Romans 
and  Vandals  have  established  a  precedent,  and  have  been  quite  as 
criminal  as  the  rude  followers  of  the  missionary-generals  of  Mo- 
hammed. In  a  Roman  ruin,  near  the  Cothon,  I  found  exquisite 
pieces  of  statuary  embedded  in  cement,  and  placed  beside  the 
roughest  building  materials  ;  and  even  Punic  inscriptions  I  have 
discovered  on  several  occasions  so  disposed  of. 

*' Notwithstanding,  we  discovered  nothing  of  an  encouraging 
nature,  we  persevered  digging  at  this  spot  for  nearly  two  weeks,  my 
object  being,  to  a  great  extent,  to  test  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
to  ascertain  to  what  depth  there  is  reasonable  hope  for  successful 
research,  or  rather,  to  learn  what  depth  of  earth  has,  during  a  suc- 
cession of  centuries,  accumulated  upon  the  ruins.  The  result  of 
thi?,  and  of  similar  subsequent  experiments  was,  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Phoenician  ruins,  prior  to  the  last  Punic  War,  have 
a  depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet  of  soil  upon  them,  allowing  an  average 
increase  of  one  foot  per  century  where  no  preventive  cause  exists. 
On  elevated,  and  exposed  localities,  the  drifting  soil  will  not  so 
readily  settle  as  it  naturally  will  in  low,  or  in  sheltered  places. 
Within  this  ruin  we  sank  one  shaft  as  deep  as  thirty  feet,  and  in 
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the  trenches,  close  to  it,  we  found  several  marble  and  granite 
columns,  and  one  very  beautiful  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  at 
a  depth  of  twelve  feet." — p.  58  60. 

This,  however,  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory  work.  The 
difficulties  of  the  excavations  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  he  toiled,  most  assiduously,  with  from  forty  to 
fifty  men,  for  nearly  three  months,  without  realizing  any- 
thing worth  the  labour  of  a  single  day.  "  It  is  vain  to 
continue,"  some  of  the  men  often  said, ''for,  unless  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  fragments  we  dig  up,  there  is  no 
chance  of  coming  upon  something  better.'*  A  gratuitous 
comment  upon  the  saying  of  wiser  men,  that  the  very  rains 
of  Carthage  have  disappeared. 

At  length  the  patience  of  the  toilers  was  rewarded. 

"On  one  occasion  I  happened  to  ride  alone  over  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Ccelestis,  the  Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians,  destroyed  from 
antagonistic  religious  motives,  and,  since  then,  rent  and  torn  into 
all  sorts  of  forms  and  shapes  by  the  present  barbarous  inhabitants, 
to  whom  its  remains  have  proved  a  rich  quarry.  A  piece  of  a  wall 
attracted  my  attention,  and  I  dismounted  to  examine  it.  The 
poverty  of  its  materials  had  evidently  saved  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Tchajara  (stone-searchers),  by  whom  it  was  permitted  to  stand, 
like  an  obliterated  tombstone,  simply  marking  the  wreck  of  a  once 
magnificent  structure. 

"  I  lingered  about  this  spot  some  considerable  time,  following  up 
trenches  which  had  been  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  stones,  en- 
deavouring, at  the  same  time,  to  trace  in  my  own  mind  something 
like  a  ground  plan  of  the  edifice.  But  the  fearful  scene  of  havoc 
and  devastation  by  which  I  was  surrounded  made  the  accomplish, 
ment  of  such  a  conception  utterly  impossible.  A  deep  pit  close  by, 
some  300  feet  in  diameter,  and  numerous  others  of  different  dimen- 
sions, amply  demonstrated  that  the  locality  had  been  diligently 
searched,  and  that  a  work  of  spoliation  had  been  here  carried  on 
for  centuries.  The  only  chance  of  discovering  anything,  it  was 
evident,  was  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  undisturbed  fragment  of  wall. 

•'But  my  movements  were  always  closely  watched;  for  the  universal 
belief  amongst  the  Arabs  was,  t!)at  the  prime  object  of  my  search 
was  treasure,  and  that  my  'talk'  of  antiquities  was  a  mere  pretext. 
Several  localities  examined  by  me  were  therefore  speedily  taken  up 
by  the  Jchajara,  and  excavations  abandoned,  or  even  suspended, 
were  readily  appropriated.  In  the  latter  they  were  generally  more 
successful,  for  the  numerous  walls  we  laid  bare  proved  a  profitable 
source  of  gain  to  them.  In  the  course  of  time  their  quarrels  as  to 
which  party  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  abandoned  diggings  resulted 
in  my  being  recognised  as  a  kind  of  judge,  of  which  I  was  glad,  for 
I  was  able,  by  the  exercise  of  my  functions,  to  retain  such  excava- 
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tions  uninjured  wliich  were  onlj  temporarilj  suspended.  I  could 
easily  have  checked  them  before,  by  an  application  to  the  local 
authorities  ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  hostility  would  certainly  have 
ensued,  and  I  preferred  being  respected  to  being  dreaded.  My  de- 
cision was  considered  final,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  parties  were 
invariably  satisfied." — p.  172-3. 

But  tlie  first  actual  fruit  was  not  destined  to  be  gathered 
by  Dr.  Davis.  His  niovements  had  been  observed  by  the 
custode''''  of  the  French  chapel,  and  on  the  Doctor's  arrival 
at  the  spot  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  horror-struck 
to  find  this  personage  with  two  companions  busily  engaged 
in  digging  at  the  foot  of  the  very  piece  of  wall  which  he  had 
fixed  upon  as  the  point  at  which  to  commence  his  own 
operations.  To  complete  his  mortification  he  found  that 
they  had  just  lighted  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment— the  long-expected  but  vainly  sought  reward  of  his 
own  three  months  unrequited  labour.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
sympathise  with  the  indignation  and  jealousy  which  the 
baffled  explorer  pours  out  over  his  disappointment ;  and 
the  most  indifferent  reader  will  rejoice  to  know  that  at  least 
a  partial  requital  was  in  store  for  him.  Dr.  Davis,  with 
the  true  sagacity  of  a  lover  of  his  craft,  at  once  conjectured 
that  the  fragment  of  mosaic  thus  discovered  was  but  a 
portion  of  a  larger  pavement ;  that  the  wall  was  a  subse- 
quent structure  which  had  intersected  the^oor  of  a  great 
area  or  hole  ;  and  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  space 
beyond  the  modern  wall  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  light  the 
remainder  of  the  design. 

"  A  mound  to  the  right  of  the  trench,  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
particularly  attracted  my  attention,  and  a  very  few  minutes'  deli- 
beration sufficed  for  my  coming  to  a  decision.  The  whole  was  iu  a 
hollow,  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  fields. 

*'In  less  than  an  hour's  time  my  men  were  actively  engaged  in 
cutting  through  the  mound,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  custode's  repeated 
admonitions  of  sono  denari  perdute^  '  it  is  money  wasted,'  the  force 
of-^hich  was  considerably  increased  by  very  significant  gestures. 
We  persevered,  and  before  tlie  evening  closed  in  upon  ua,  we  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  our  labours  amply  rewarded.  Here  we 
had  before  our  eyes  a  large  portion  of  the  magnificent  pavement  of 


*  Repeatedly  written  in  the  text  '*  custodo."  We  must  add  that 
the  French  orthography  of  the  volume  also  exhibits  many  strange 
errors.  If  these  errors  be  typographical,  they  betray  exceeding 
carelessness  in  the  corrector. 
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which  the  custole  of  St.  Louis  had  only  a  fragment.  It  measured 
about  fifteen  feet  by  nine,  and  contained,  besides  tlie  elegant  and 
chaste  designs,  a  colossal  female  bust,  and  two  priestesses,  full 
length  and  robed.  The  heads  of  the  latter  were  rather  damaged  ; 
but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  artistic  talent  displayed 
in  the  execution  of  this  mosaic,  whether  as  regards  grace,  attitude, 
or  colouring.  It  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  ancient  art,  to  recover 
which,  and  before  we  came  upon  it,  we  had  to  break  through  two 
distinct  pavements.  This,  undoubtedly,  proves  that  those  who 
built  upon  it,  during  different  periods,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
existence." — p.  175. 

The  success  of  this  conjecture  emboldened  Dr.  Davis  to 
follow  still  further  the  same  inspiration.  Early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  whilst  some  of  the  men  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  washing  the  cleared  portion  of  pavement,  it  sud- 
denly struck  him  that  there  must  be  more  of  it  under  the 
opposite  mound  (F),  to  the  left  of  the  trench.  The  reason 
which  led  him  to  this  conclusion  was  a  very  natural  one. 
The  female  colossal  bust  was  in  the  angle  (D) ;  it  therefore 
did  not  require  much  ingenuity  to  find  out  that  there  must 
have  been  similar  ones  in  the  other  three  corners.  From 
the  size  of  the  design,  the  position  of  the  priestesses,  and 
particularly  from  the  fragment  (H)  found  by  the  custode, 
it  was  clear  that  the  mosaic  extended  in  that  direction. 

The  expression  upon  Kareema's  face  when  Dr.  Davis 
requested  him  to  arrange  the  men  to  dig  for  the  remainder 
of  the  pavement  was  quite  ludicrous.  *'  We  have  un- 
covered it  all,  master,"  he  replied,  *'  even  to  the  very- 
border;''  and  then  he  enumerated  the  trench  and  the  pits 
as  *'  plain  proofs"  that  nothing  more  of  it  could  possibly 
be  discovered. 

The  work  was,  however,  commenced,  and  ere  many- 
hours  elapsed,  one  of  the  men  came  running  up  to  the 
Doctor  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  they  had  found 
what  he  was  in  search  after.  But  they  had  only  reached 
the  mosaic  by  a  narrow  trench,  cut  through  the  mound, 
and  it  required  another  day's  hard  toil  to  clear  it  from  the 
accumulation  of  earth,  as  well  as  from  the  pavements  of 
mortar  mixed  with  small  stones,  which  lay  over  it,  at  one 
and  two  feet  from  its  surface. 

This  success  had  exceeded  his  highest  expectations. 

•'  When  the  earth  was  cleared  away,  my  Arabs  were  particularly 
amazed  that  my  conjecture,  that  another  colossal  bust  would  be 
found  under  the  very  spot  (I)  I  had  indicated,  was  actually  realised. 
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It  was  tlie  head  of  Ceres,  and  is,  I  feel  sure,  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  kind  in  existence.  Besides  this,  we  also  fuuud  another 
priestess  and  the  corresponding  designs. 

*'  When  the  remains  of  this  gorgeous  pavement  were  washed,  the 
colours  stood  out  as  fresh,  and  bright,  as  if  the  artist's  hand  had 
only  just  been  removed.  Theu  the  skill  which  is  so  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  exquisite  designs,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  ait 
exhibited  in  the  light  and  shade  of  the  figures,  called  forth  tlie  un- 
bounded admiration  of  every  oue  who  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
them  on  the  spot.'' — p.  1^3. 

Bat  even  success  was  not  without  its  dangers.  The 
fame  oF  the  discovery  was  quickly  spread  abroad,  and  an 
officious  newsmonger  informed  the  Bey  himself  (who  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  scene  of  the  excavations,)  that 
the  value  of  the  colossal  head,  which  was  supposed  to  re- 
present Dido,  was  at  least  a  million  Tunis  piastres,  that  is 
equivalent  to  £25,000  !  The  lesult  was  a  visit  from  the 
Bey  to  the  spot  in  person,  and  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
workmen  (Dr.  Davis  himself  being  absent)  to  discontinue 
their  operations  forthwith.  It  needed  the  utmost  tact  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Davis  to  procure  the  with- 
di-awal  of  this  order  ;  but  he  succeeded,  mainly  through  the 
good  feeling  of  the  Bey  himself. 

The  mosaic  fragments  thus  brought  to  light  originally 
formed  the  pavement  of  a  large  hall  or  court,  in  a  temple 
which  Dr.  Davis  supposes  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Astarte, 
and  are  portions  of  a  design  once  complete,  of  the  actual 
condition  of  which  Dr.  Davis  has  given  an  engraved  fac- 
simile. About  one-haJf  of  the  entire  is  now  lost,  and  even 
what  remains  has  sustained  considerable  injury.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  of  the  highest  interest.  The  four  angles  of 
the  mosaic  originally  contained  four  colossal  female  busts, 
only  two  of  which  have  been  recovered.  One  of  them  evi- 
dently represents  the  goddess  Ceres,  the  other  probably 
Astarte  or  Juno,  or  perhaps  Dido.  From  these  angles 
the  design  converges  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  some  of 
the  triangular  tablets  being  occupied  by  scroll  and  spiral 
tracery,  others  and  these  far  more  interesting,  by  figures 
of  females,  probably  priestesses,  in  the  act  of  performing 
various  religious  evohitions  or  other  ceremonies.  Three 
of  those  figures  remain  in  a  high  state  of  preservation, 
although  none  of  them  is  without  a  flaw  ;  and  the  costume, 
attitude,  and  action  of  all  are  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic. 
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An  animated  controversy  lias  arisen  as  to  the  date  and 
origin  of  this  interesting  rehc.  Some  oF  those  who  have 
virritten  regarding  it,  and  especially  M.  Benle,  a  French 
antiqnarian  who  has  heen  engaged  in  researches  at  Car- 
thage, Mr.  Gregory,  M.P.  for  Galway,  and  Mr.  Franks, 
regard  it  as  of  Roman  origin,  and  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Dr.  Davis  examines  their  opinions  and  argnments 
at  considerable  length.  He  himself  strongly  contends  for 
the  Carthaginian  origin  of  the  mosaic,  and  he  adopts  as 
his  own  the  statement  of  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Ditson, 
who  maintains  the  same  view.  As  the  argnment  of  this 
writer,  cited  by  Dr.  Davis,  contains  almost  the  only  thing 
in  the  way  of  description  of  the  design  of  the  mosaic  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Davis's  book,  we  shall  transcribe  a  portion 
of  it  here  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  description  and  of 
argument : — 

**In  the  first  place,  and  very  fortunately  for  the  establishing  of  a 
basis  for  the  solution  of  the  diflBcultj,  three  mosaic  floors  have  been 
discovered,  just  so  nearly  one  above  the  other  as  to  allow  a  portion 
of  each  to  be  uncovered  without  removing  either  of  them.  I  have 
seen  them  twice,  and  can  therefore  substantiate  the  fact.  The 
lowest  one  was  found  in  cutting  away  a  hillside,  at  the  depth  of 
about  five  feet ;  on  its  ri^ht,  as  you  stand  facing  the  north,  and 
about  tliree  inches  above  it,  there  is  another  flooring  of  mosaic  ; 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  latter,  and  on  its  eastern  side,  there  is 
still  another,  and  at  about  the  same  elevation  on  the  other  hand  is 
^Ae 'Figure  of  Victory.'  Now,  if  the  latter  is  Roman — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it — is  it  not  more  probable  tliat  the  others, 
several  feet  helow,  and  under  earth  that  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  accumulation  of  ages,  are  Phoenician  ?  There  is  another  thing 
worthy  of  particular  note  :  the  mosaic  of  the  upper  ones  are  im- 
bedded in  a  cement  about  an  inch  thick  that  is  excessively  hard, 
and  has  to  be  taken  up  with  the  figures  one  is  desirous  of  removing 
in  a  perfect  state  ;  whereas  the  lower  ones  (after  having  had  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  glued  down  upon  their  surfaces)  can  be  obtained 
without  tlie  cement,  as  it  is  easily  cut  away  by  any  sharp  instru- 
ment. Mr.  Davis  al:5o  says  that  the  cement  whicli  unites  the  stones 
of  the  latter  is  much  firmer  than  that  which  is  used  on  the  former. 
Furthermore,  the  costume  of  the  two  priestesses  is  unlike  anything 
I  remember  to  have  seen  from  the  hands  of  Greek  or  Roman  artists. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  pre- 
sent day  than  those  worn  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  or  of  the  fair  Helen.  It  consists  of  an  inner  gown  that 
has  long,  tight  sleeves,  fastens  up  closely  around  the  neck,  and  falls 
down  over  the  feet.  It  has  no  sash,  or  belt,  or  plaits,  but  is  cut  so 
as  to  fit  well  the  body  without  encumbering  it  in  its  movements  ; 
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is  made  to  yield  to  tlie  most  graceful  *  lines  of  beauty'  a  human 
form  could  develop  in  the  most  studied  of  artistic  attitudes.  Over 
this  there  is  an  open  robe  that  has  the  same  contour  as  the  other, 
but  its  sleeves  (bishop)  are  large,  like  those  worn  a  few  years  since, 
and  are  shown  to  good  advantage,  as  the  arm  is  raised  to  place,  as 
before  stated,  an  offering  upon  the  altar.  Around  the  neck  of  this 
robe  and  down  its  front,  an  inch  or  so  from  its  edges,  around  the 
sleeve,  a  little  distance  also  from  the  edge  of  its  broadest  part,  it  is 
ornamented  with  a  dark  band  or  ribbon,  exactly  like  scores  of  gar- 
ments one  may  meet  with  on  Broadway,  Cliestnut  Street,  or  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris.  The  whole  is  extremely  modest,  chaste,  and 
simple  ;  but  the  artist  was  master  of  his  materials,  and  made  the 
moat  of  them.  He  had  no  silken  girdles,  or  tassels,  or  folds  of 
drapery  to  dispose  of,  and  his  figures,  if  upright  and  actionless, 
would  have  been  stiff  and  unattractive  ;  he  therefore  had  resort  to 
a  '  pose.'  His  subject,  in  one  instance,  has  partially  crossed  her 
feet,  and  is  leaning  against  some  object  that  gives  her  entire  support 
and  confidence  ;  Nature  then  aids  him  with  her  beautiful  curves — 
the  arm  is  put  into  use  so  as  not  to  hide  them  ;  the  delicate  hand 
is  placing  the  offering  upon  the  altar  ;  and  indeed  so  perfect  is  ifc 
all,  one  fancies  he  can  almost  see  the  wavings  of  the  sacred  tree 
that  throws  its  mysterious  shadows  around  her. 

"  We  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to,  or  acquainted  with,  Grecian, 
taste  ;  we  remember  the  rounded,  naked  limbs  of  Grecian  goddesses, 
and  have  fancied  that  he  who  chiselled  them  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
profanation  of  his  art  to  envelope  them  in  senseless  robes  tliat  had 
110  warmth,  no  pulse,  no  life,  no  breathing  lines  all  instinct  with 
divinity.  We  remember,  too,  the  long  and  ample  tunics  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  but  their  arms  were  bare,  and  they  were  more  like 
heroines  of  the  tribune  or  the  camp  than  the  daughters  of  a  mild, 
pure,  and  unadulterated  faith,  as  these  now  before  me  impress  me 
that  they  are  :  the  modesty,  the  calmness,  the  saintly  repose,  in 
fact,  of  these  gentle  worshippers  evoke  in  the  heart  such  humble, 
hallowed,  halcyon  aspirations,  that  one  is  prepared  to  invest  them 
with  a  magnetic  and  living  principle." — p.  202-4. 

Dr.  Davis  adds  a  further  argument  from  the  position  in 
which  the  mosaic  was  found,  and  from  the  depth  at  which 
it  hiy  below  the  floor  of  the  building,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  cut  through  it,  and  had  in  part  destroyed  it. 
**  It  is  no  wonder,"  he  says,  **  that  the  Romans,  on  re- 
storing the  city,  and  digging  for  the  foundations  of  their 
buildings,  often  cut  right  through  the  most  splendid  mosaic 
pavements,  of  whose  existence  they  were  naturally  ignorant. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  one  we  have  just  dis- 
covered, as  is  more  clearly  shown  from  the  ground  plan. 
The   two  kiyers  of   pavement,  which  we  had  to  break  up 
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before  we  came  upon  tins  mosaic,  plainly  indicate  succes- 
sive reconstructions,  and  consequently  its  remoter  anti- 
quity ;  and  a  thin  stratum  of  charcoal,  which  lay  upon  it, 
sufficiently  proves  the  manner  in  which  the  original  struc- 
ture was  destroyed,  viz.  by  fire.  The  presence  of  charcoal 
or  the  action  of  the  fire  in  some  other  way,  was  always  clearly 
traced  u|)on  those  mosaics  to  which  we  assign  a  Funic 
origin.  The  bed  upon  which  Punic  mosaics  were  placed  we 
found  to  be  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  Roman,  but  its 
adhesive  power  had  entirely  perished.  The  stones  peeled 
off  with  perfect  ease,  whilst  the  cement  which  joins  the 
marbles  is  much  stronger  than  those  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  Roman  period.  ^  The  latter  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
move with  the  cement  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  varying 
in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  one  foot,  and  is  generally 
composed  of  lime,  pounded  bricks,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
ashes,  whereas  the  only  apparent  ingredient  in  the  Funic 
is  lime.  The  cement  in  the  remains  of  walls  we  i'¥tu\d  in 
connexion  with  the  Roman  mosaics  was  as  firm  as  the 
stone  itself,  whereas  in  those  of  the  Funic  era  the  stones 
could  be  severed  from  it  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  too,  we  found  Roman  pavements  at  a  depth 
varying  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet,  but  Funic  ones  never 
under  ten  feet." 

The  task  of  raising  and  removing  the  mosaic  involved 
no  little  difficulty.  It  was  entrusted  at  first  to  a  Maltese 
resident  of  Tunis,  who  was  believed  to  possess  great  skill 
in  antiquarian  affairs,  but  the  attempt  in  his  hands  proved 
a  total  failure.  ^  In  the  end,  however,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  glueing  a'^  piece  of  canvas  to  the  face  of  the 
mosaic,  Dr.  Davis  not  only  succeeded  in  removing  the 
successive  portions  uninjured,  but  even  improved  the  beauty 
and  the  regularity  of  the  surface. 

"  We  now  set  to  work  to  divide  the  mosaic  into  sizes  convenient 
for  embarkation,  having  due  regard  to  each  piece  not  to  interfere 
with  the  designs,  or  in  any  way  to  damage  tlie  figures.  We  simply 
removed  one  or  two  lines  of  the  marbles,  and  then  slightly  deepened 
the  division  with  a  chisel.  The  canvas  was  then  glued  on,  and 
allowed  to  remain  about  eight  hours.  When  perfectly  dry  we 
worked  our  way  immediately  beneath  the  lajer  of  marbles  until  h 
was  quite  free  from  the  cement.  We  then  placed  a  board  (slightly 
larger  than  the  piece  of  mosaic)  upon  it,  and  nailed  the  canvas,  on 
one  side  only,  to  one  of  its  edges.  It  was  now  ready  for  'reversion.' 
A  number  of  Arabs  (varying  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
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piece)  were  placad  on  the  side  where  the  canvas  was  fastened  to  the 
board,  witli  instructiona  to  raise  it  steadily  at  a  given  signal.  Op- 
posite to  them  another  number  of  men  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
it,  and  to  let  it  gentlv  down. 

*'The  piece  of  mosaic — now,  of  course,  with  its  face  downwards — 
"was  conveyed  to  the  shed,  where  all  the  particles  of  ancient  cement, 
still  adhering  to  it,  were  carefully  removed.  The  carpenter  then 
fastened  a  cornice  round  the  board,  about  one  inch  in  depth,  thus 
converting  it  into  a  flat  case.  We  now  poured  the  gypsum  of  the 
country  into  it,  and  screwed  a  lid  tightly  down  upon  it.  In  about 
twelve  hours'  time  we  reversed  the  case,  and  unscrewed  the  board 
which  had  hitherto  served  as  a  bottom.  The  canvas  was  well  satu- 
rated with  water  until  the  glue  was  quite  softened,  which  enabled 
us  to  remove  it.  The  mosaic  was  now  again  before  us  in  all  its 
freshness  and  beauty  :  indeed,  by  this  process  of  removal  many  of 
its  imperfections  were  rectified.  The  face  of  Ceres,  for  instance, 
had  a  rather  deep  hollow  in  one  of  the  cheeks,  which  was  now  re- 
stored to  its  original  evenness. 

"Twenty  days  were  employed  in  removing  the  whole  mosaic,  and 
upward  of  three  months  in  encasing  it.  Most  of  the  hard  work 
fell  to  my  own  share.  Some  of  my  Arabs  were  digging  ;  but  those 
whose  assistance  I  occasionally  required  had  a  happy  time  of  it — a 
time  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  heart's  content — a  time  of  perfect 
indolence.  Whilst  I  was  on  my  knees  glueing  on  the  canvas,  or 
loosening  a  figure  from  the  cement,  they  were,  for  hours,  basking 
in  the  sun,  either  perfectly  mute — their  dolce  far  niente — or  they 
were  amusing  themselves  by  narrating  the  most  extravagant  and 
wild  legends — a  kind  of  entertainment  the  charms  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  thinking,  cannot  be  surpassed." — p,  224-6. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  force  of  Dr.  Davis's 
arguments  iu  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  origin  of  this 
interesting  mosaic,  there  is  anotlier  class  of  monuments 
regarding  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  We  refer 
to  the  tablets  with  inscriptions  in  the  Punic  language,  in 
some  instances  accompanied  by  emblems  and  symbolical 
or  illustrative  representations.  For  the  learned  reader  it 
is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  advert  to  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  long-lost  language.  Every 
one  recollects  the  ingenious  process  by  which  Joseph 
Scaliger  demonstrated  that  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Poenulus  of  Plautus  was  a  fragment  of  genuine  Phoenician. 
This  fact  once  recognised,  the  rest  has  been  but  a  question 
of  time.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Bochart,  the  problem  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  practically  solved.     Geseuius 
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but  systematized  and  added  to  the  extent  of  the  vocal)ulary; 
and  the  use  of  the  few  bilingual  inscriptions  which  have 
been  discovered  has  placed  the  question  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  received  system  of  interpretation  practically 
beyond  all  doubt. 

It  was  to  the  probable  discovery  of  important  historical 
inscriptions,  therefore,  that  men  looked  with  most  interest, 
in  speculating  as  to  the  fruit  to  be  derived  from  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Davis.  Nor  has  he  been  without  considerable  suc- 
cess, although  it  falls  far'short  of  the  sanguine  anticipations 
to  which  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Layard  and  Colonel  Kawlin- 
son  had  given  birth.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  his  ex- 
cavations the  number  of  Punic  inscriptions  scattered 
throughout  the  various  museums  was  extremely  small — 
scarcely  a  score  in  the  entire.  His  collection  amounts  to 
above  one  hundred,  and  several  of  them  are  very  interest- 
ing. A  considerable  proportion  of  them  was  found  in  an 
obscure  and  hardly  noticeable  locality,  imbedded  in  a  wall 
which  lay  buried  deep  beneath  the  surface.  Curiously 
enough,  the  structure  of  the  wall  in  which  these  tablets  were 
inserted  was  clearly  of  the  Roman  times  and  of  Roman 
origin.  The  space  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  found 
was  confined  to  an  area  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet, 
and  the  tablets  were  discovered  at  depths  varying  from  six 
to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  These  tablets,  which  are, 
with  one  exception,  generally  composed  either  of  a  fine 
sandstone  or  of  a  compact  limestone,  appertain  mostly, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  scholars,  to  a  very 
early  period  of  Punic  Carthage.  Some  are,  no  doubt,  of 
a  more  recent  date,  but  all  belong  to  an  era  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  Several  are  engraved  with  the 
greatest  neatness  and  precision,  and  to  others  the  artist 
has  evidently  paid  less  attention.  The  front,  which  bears 
the  inscription,  has  a  smooth  surface,  while  the  sides  and 
backs  are  only  hammer-dressed :  and  the  upper  part  either 
terminates  in  an  acute  angle,  or  in  a  pedimental  form,  with 
elevations  at  the  corners,  resembling  acroteria. 

A  few  specimens  of  these  inscriptions  are  printed  by  Dr. 
Davis. 

"  Among  theni  there  Is  ono  wliicli  relates  to 

*  IIANNO,  THE    SON    OF    HANNIBAL,  A  SON    OF  BAALMKLEK,  SON  OF 
HIAILICAT.' 
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"  Another  mentions — 

*HANNO,    SON    OP   BARCARETH,  SON    OF   MAGON.' 

*'  One  is  a  votive 

'in   the    name    of    ASHTARTE    RY    a  votary    of   the  lord  BAAL,  BY  THE 
SON  OF  THE  LOUD  THE  SUFET  BOSHRATH.' 

"  Next— 

*  A  MAN  VOWED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SON  OF    HIMLICAT    SON    OF  HANNIBAL.' 

"  We  have  then  the  name  of — 

'mAHARBAAL  son  of  HANNIBAL.* 

"  And  then  a  tablet  of  a — • 

*  SUFETS  ON  ASHTANBAN.' 

"  The  next  is  a  votive  of — 

*  HIMLICAT,  SON  OF  HANNO,  SON  OF  KADA.' 

"And  then — 

'HIMLICAT  SON  OF  BARMILCAR.'  " p.  446. 

The  inscriptions  are  generally  accompanied  by  symbols  ; 
some  of  them  astronomical,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  Venus, 
Taurus,  Aries,  Pisces.  Some  present  the  emblem  of  an 
uplifted  hand,  the  symbol  of  prayer,  which  naturally  enough 
accompanies  the  petition  with  which  many  of  them 
terminate.  Others,  in  fine,  would  appear  to  be  purely 
artistic,  and  to  have  no  purpose  beyond  that  of  ornament. 

There  is  one  class  of  these  inscriptions,  however,  which, 
as  they  throw  some  little  light  on  an  extremely  obscure  and 
unsatisfactory  subject,  the  Punic  mythology,  deserves  to 
be  noticed  more  at  length. 

•'  On  the  various  Punic  votive  tablets  I  have  discovered  in  the 
course  of  my  excavations,  the  names  of  different  divinities  occur. 
The  name  of  one  deity  is  invariably  found  on  all,  and  that  is  Baal 
Hammon,  whilst  that  of  the  protecting  deity  of  the  devotee,  as  well 
as  his  own  name,  generally  comes  after.  The  names  of  the  gods 
thus  placed  in  secondary  position,  and,  in  all  probability,  as  a  kind 
of  intercessors,  are  Melcareth,  Ashtaroth,  Ashmon,  &c.  There  are 
instances  where  tablets  are  dedicated  to  Baal  Haramon  exclusively, 
without  mention  being  made  of  any  other  deity,  whilst,  out  of  up- 
wards of  a  huadred  inscriptions  that  I  have  dug  up,  there  is  not 
one  so  dedicated  to  the  other  divinities. 

**  Here  is  an. example  of  one  of  the  first  class  (with  symbol  of  the 
hand,  and  marked  No.  1),  wherein  both  the  names  of  Ashtarte  and 
Ashmon  occur,  which  may  be  thus  rendered : — 
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*  TO  THE    GODDESS    TO     TANATH    THE    COUNTENANCE    OF    BAAL  [FE\f.]  ;  TO 
THE  LORD  TO  BAAL  HAMMON,  A  MAN  VOWED, 
EVEN  AR8HAMBAN,  A  VOTARY  OF  ASHTARIE  AND  A  FILIAL 
DEVOTEE    OF    ASHMON  I       A3        TBOU      HEABEST     THE     SUPPLICATION,     DO 
THOU  BLESS 


«  I' 


**  In  this  in?cription  four  deities  are  named,  the  first  is  Tanah, 
Tanat,  Tanith,  or  Tanas.  By  this  appellation  iSanchoniathon  men- 
tions no  divinity,  and  yet  this  name  flourishes  upon  every  inscrip- 
tion in  the  same  pompous  terms  it  does  upon  this.  Quid  vero  est 
Tanas  /  is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  wliich  we  shall  look  in  vain 
to  the  other  monuments  discovered  at  Carthage.  With  a  slight 
variation  iu  orthography  we  find  this  to  be  a  deity  among  the  Per- 
sians and  Armenians,  who  patronised  slaves.  Tanais  (so  the  name 
of  the  Persian  divinity  is  written)  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Venus.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  was  the  first  who  raised 
statues  to  her.  Tiie  same  licentiousness  prevailed  in  the  celebration 
of  her  festivals  as  did  at  those  of  the  goddess  of  love." — p.  256-7. 

The  second  of  the  deities  named  in  the  Tablet  is  Baal 
Hammon — the  Sun  Baal,  into  whose  worship  the  Israelites 
were  so  often  seduced.  It  is  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Moloch  (king)  that  the  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  and 
it  is  against  the  abominations  of  his  worship  that  so  many 
of  the  prophetical  denunciations  are  levelled. 

The  third  sacred  name  upon  the  tablet  is  Ashtarte — the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  sacred 
Scripture.  Dr.  Davis,  resting  upon  the  fact  that  no  obscene 
inscriptions  or  representations  have  been  discovered  at 
Carthage,  concludes  that  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  as 
it  was  practised  in  the  African  colony  of  Phoenicians,  was 
far  from  that  licentiousness  which  characterized  it  in  the 
mother  country,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romant5|p- 

"  Our  excavations  have  brought  nothing  to  light  which  can  tend 
eitlier  to  establish,  or  to  confirm,  a  charge,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  guilty  of  any  of  those  obscene  and  indecent  practices  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  connexion  with  the 
celebration  of  their  religious  rites.  Our  inscriptions  indicate  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  the  bas-reliefs  only  represent  the  deities  as  the 
source  of  every  earthly  blessing.  The  charges,  therefore,  which  the 
Christian  fathers  bring  against  the  worshippers  of  this  goddess  as 
Juno  Coelestis,  or  Coelestis  Virgo,  Vesta,  Mater  Deorum,  &c.,  have 
no  reference  to  Phoenicia!),  but  to  Roman  Carthage.  The  religion 
of  the  country  assumed  a  demoralizing  tendency  when  the  people 
(including  Phoenicians)  became  Romanised ;  so  that  when  St. 
Augustin  speaks  of  turpidissimis  ludis,  qui  virgini  Ccelesti  exhibebantur. 
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we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  speaks  of  the  time  when  Roman 
emperors  legislated  for  Carthage.  Rome,  therefore,  and  not  Phoeni- 
cian Carthage,  is  responsible  for  the  iniquitous  practices  which  are 
justly  abhorred,  and  condemned  by  the  Christian  apologists.  The 
culpability  rests  with  the  priests  of  Latin  Paganism,  who,  having 
adopted  Punic  divinities,  engrafted  upon  their  worship  the  most 
horrible  vices." — p.  263. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  this  conchision.  We  by  no  means 
beheve  that  the  licentious  worship  of  Venus  which  pre- 
vailed in  Africa  in  Roman  times  was  exclusively  of  Roman 
origin.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  easy,  we  think,  to 
show  that  some  of  the  rites  at  least  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  followed  the  Oriental  type.  The  subject,  however,  is 
one  into  which  it  would  be  preposterous  to  enter  here.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  the  hateful 
rites  which  were  observed,  even  in  Roman  times,  at  Sicca 
Venerea,  are  precisely  those  which  Herodotus  describes  as 
practised  at  Babylon  ;  nor  should  we  have  alluded  to  the 
subject  at  all,  were  it  not  that  we  believe  the  view  advocated 
by  Di\  Davis  to  be  doctrinally,  as  well  as  historically,  mi- 
sound. 

The  last  of  the  deities  named  in  the  tablet  is  Ashmon, 
the  JEsculapius  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  niyUiology.  It 
is  observable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  tablets  are 
votive,  and  include  a  recommendation  of  the  writer  to 
some  particular  deity.  Dr.  Davis  regards  the  title  of 
**  filial  devotee  of  Ashmon,^'  which  occurs  in  the  present 
tablet,  as  an  evidence  that  Arshamban,  who  is  so  described, 
was  a  follower  of  the  healing  art. 

|#ln  others  of  the  inscriptions  the  form  of  prayer  is  slightly 
Varied.    In  one  we  read 

**  TO  THE  GODDESS,  TO  TANATH,  THE  COUNTENANCE  OF  BAAL, 

TO  THE  LOUD,  TO  BAAL  HAMMON, 

A  MAN  EXPIATED,  AND  HE  DEVOTEE  OF  ASHMON  [^SCULAPIUs]. 
THAT  HE  MAY  BE  PROSPEROUS,  AND  THE  SUPPLICATION  ACCEPTABLE." 

In  another — 

*'  TO  THE  DEITY,  TO  TANATH,  THE  COUNTENANCE  OF  BAAL,  * 

TO  THE  LORD,   TO  BAAL   HAMMON,   A  MAN 
VOWED,  EVEN  A  DEVOTEE  OF  MELCARETH, 
A  SON  OF   BAKMELCARETH,   SON   OF 

A  DEVOTEE  OF  MELCARETH,  THAT  HIS  SUPPLICATION  MAT  BE 
ACCEPTABLE.'' 
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^  There  is  one,  however,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  vow  it  records,  possesses  a  charm,  to  which 
no  student  can  be  insensible. 

*'  TO  THE  LOUD,  TO  BAAL  HAMMON, 
A  MAN  VOWED  BY  A8TARTE,  [eVEN] 
THE  SON  OF  HANNIBAL.'' 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  accept  Dr.  Davis's 
confident  assurance,  that  the  Hannibal  of  this  tablet  is  no 
other  than  the  great  general.  He  not  only  seems  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  Hannibal  of  the  inscription,  but  he  even 
enters  into  speculations  as  to  what  may  have  beeit  the 
occasion  on  which  the  tablet  was  dedicated.  But  we  must 
candidly  confess  that  we  see  no  real  grounds  for  the  beHef. 
Dr.  Davis  certainly  alleges  none ;  nor  can  we  find,  whether 
in  the  inscription  itself  or  in  any  of  its  known  adjuncts,  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  notion,  beyond  the  mere  coin- 
cidence of  name.  Now  if  the  name  of  Hannibal  were 
singular  in  Carthaginian  annals,  or  even  of  rare  occur- 
rence, that  circumstance  might  weigh  in  the  discussion. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  Hannibal  is  a  name  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  is  common  to  several  individuals, 
scanty  ms  are  the  extant  records  of  Carthage.  Nay,  it  is 
perfectly  possible,  we  may  add,  that  the  word  Hannibal 
may  have  been  used  in  this  tablet  rather  as  an  epithet 
than  ,as  a  nominal  appellative.  Its  original  signification, 
according  to  Gesenius,'-^"  is  "  the  grace  or  favour  of 
Baal;"  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  such 
an  appellation  in  a  votive  tablet  like  that  in  which  we 
find  it  here.  ^  Still  we  feel  that  at  best  it  is  a  hard  and 
ungracious  criticism  which  would  seek  to  disturb  a  theory 
so  full  of  interest  as  that  in  which  Dr.  Davis  indulges ; 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  can  satisfy  themselves  with 
the  evidences  on  which  he  grounds  it,  we  shall  gladly 
leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  which  the  idea 
cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it. 

The  same  sympathy,  no  doubt,  will  be  felt  with  Dr. 
Davis's  enthusiastic  hope  that  his  excavations  have  dis- 
covered the  site  of  the  actual  dwelling-place  of  the  great 
hero  of  Carthaginian  history.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  these  excavations,  the  scene  of 
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which  is  outside  of  the  ancient  walls.  We  can  only  refer 
to  the  plan  which  accompanies  tiie  work  ;  and  the  foliowing" 
extract  will  show  how  confident  the  author  feels  of  the 
reality  of  his  discovery.  He  does  not  2:0  so  far  as  to  fix 
upon  the  particular  ruin  which  was  once  Hannibal's  .bouse  ; 
but  he  thinks  he  has  at  least  identified  the  group. 

*'  Without  entering  again  into  the  particulars  and  monotony  of 
an  excavation,  we  shall  simply  mention  that  the  result  of  our  re- 
searches in  the  vicinity  where  we  suppose  the  land  and  sea  defences 
joined  (marked  on  our  plan  24  and  25),  was,  that  habitations  ex- 
tended thus  far.  We  found  the  remains  of  several,  built  either 
upon  arches,  or  upon  pilasters  through  which  the  sea  could  beat 
freely.  These  were  undoubtedly  summer  residences,  and  a  more 
delightful,  or  a  more  retired,  spot  the  wealthy  Carthaginians  could 
not  have  selected. 

*'  One  pavement  we  discovered  here  (24)  was  similar  in  design  and 
execution,  to  that  upon  which  we  found  two  distinct  mosaics,  dis- 
covered near  the  sea  wall,  and  this  establishes  its  remoter  antiquity 
— it  takes  us  back  to  Phoenician  Carthage,  and  permits  us  to  assign 
this  residence  to  some  of  those  illustrious  men  with  whose  names 
history  acquaints  us.  But  we  are  reluctant  to  fix  upon  a  random 
owner,  particularly  as  there  is  a  great  probability  that  history  itself 
aids  us  in  pointing  out  the  real  and  veritable  personage  to  whomt 
this  marine  villa  belonged. 

**  We  are  informed  that  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  vic- 
tory at  Zama,  were  still  apprehensive  of  the  designs  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  and  that  the  dread  of  the  name  of  Hannibal,  in  spite 
of  the  defeat  of  his  army  had  not  ceased.  It  was  reported  that  he 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  witli  whom  the  Romans 
were  then  at  war,  and  the  anticipated  consequences  of  such  an  alli- 
ance were  pregnant  with  the  most  terrible  forebodings.  This  con- 
sternation was  so  general  tliat  the  Senate  even  partook  of  it  ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  dreade'd  calamities,  that  venerable  body 
resolved  upon  sending  Cnseus  Servilius  to  Africa,  with  the  osten- 
sible object  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  report,  but  with 
secret  instructions  to  assassinate  the  great  warrior.  Their  minds 
were  filled  with  tlie  heroic  deeds  of  the  son  of  Barca,  as  well  as  witli 
the  miseries  he  brought  upon  tliem  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  in  an  un- 
interrupted campaign  of  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  had  sacked 
four  hundred  cities,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men 
fell  in  their  conflicts  with  him.  They  moreover  remembered  the 
terror  caused  by  his  appearance  before  mighty  Home.  So  long  tlien 
as  Hannibal  was  in  existence,  Rome  considered  her  condition  pre- 
carious, and  upon  this  the  JionourahU  Conscript  Fathers  grounded 
their  base  instructions  to  their  infamous  emissary. 

*'  Cnseus  Servilius  arrived  at  Carthage.  But  scarcely  had  he  time 
to  shape  his  plot  when  Hannibal,  as  Justin  sajs,  nee  minus  in  secundis 
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adversa,  quam  in  adversis  secunda  cogilantcm,  '  a  man  accustomed  to 
foreseeiug  adversity  in  prosperity,  and  prosperity  in  adversity,' 
liad  guessed  the  real  object  of  his  mission.  lie  remained  the  whole 
day  in  tlie  forum,  with  the  principal  men  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  Roman  ambassador,  as  if  apprehensive  of  no  treachery.  But 
so  soon  as  night  came  on,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  to  rus 
urbanicm,  quod  prope  Uttus  maris  habebaf^  '  to  a  villa  which  he  )iad 
near  the  seashore.'  Justin  adds,  Habehat  ibi  naves  cum  remigibus 
occulta  sinu  littoris  absconditas,  '  lie  had  there  ships  witli  rowers  hid 
in  a  private  bay  of  the  coast,'  and  being  supplied  with  a  good  sum 
of  money  he  effected  his  escape.  The  report  of  this  event  caused 
great  commotions  on  the  following  morning,  but  the  one  who  felt  it 
most  was  Servilius,  who,  embarking  privately  for  Rome,  trepidumque 
nanlium  refert,  *  carries  tlie  fearful  news  with  him.'  * 

"  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  an  unbiassed  reader,  who  peruses  this 
account,  and  then  looks  at  our  plan,  will,  of  his  own  accord,  point 
to  the  indicated  locality,  and  say — One  of  these  must  be  the  rtdns  of 
the  marine  villa  of  the  famous  Carthaginian  general.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  several  snug  little  bays  very  close  by  (and  the 
nearest  the  very  one  we  pointed  out  as  the  harbour  of  refuge  for 
-^neas's  flotilla),  tends  greatly  to  confirm  this  supposition.'' — p.  467. 

There  is  a  more  stern,  and  we  fear  a  less  questionably 
painful  interest  in  another  of  the  tablets  recovered  by  Dr. 
i3avis.  It  was  found  in  the  corner  of  his  excavations  in 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  We  had  better,  in  the 
first  place,  however,  transcribe  his  account  of  the  remains 
of  the  building  itself.  An  attempt  to  uncover  this  once 
celebrated  edifice  had  been  made  in  the  year  1837,  by  Sir 
Grenville  Temple  and  M.  Falbe  ;  but  it  proved  entirely 
fruitless.  Dr.  Davis,  nevertheless,  felt  that  something 
might  yet  be  done. 

"  "We  sank  a  shaft  in  the  centre,  at  least  fifteen  feet  deeper  than 
those  who  excavated  here  before,  and  came  first  upon  a  great  deal  of 
loose  masonry  from  the  fallen  vaul^d  roof.  Having  cleared  this 
away,  a  thick  layer  of  burnt  earth,  mixed  with  bones,  presented 
itself  to  our  view,  through  which  we  dug  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  pavement.  But  our  labours  were  fruitless,  for  instead  of  coming 
in  contact  with  artificial  constructions  we  came  upon  the  natural 
rock. 

*'  Having  given  the  middle  portion  a  fair  trial,  I  opened  several 
trenches  in  the  galleries,  particularly  in  the  first  and  second.  As 
for  the  centre,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  here  stood  the 
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brazen  image  of  the  terrible  Baal,  whom  Diodorus  of  Sicily*  de- 
scribes as  having  had  outstretched  arms,  inclined  to  the  earth,  so 
that  the  child  that  was  placed  on  them  rolled  down  and  fell  into  a 
pit  below,  filled  with  fire.  The  layer  of  burnt  earth,  or  rather  ashes 
and  bones  which  we  found,  were  therefore  the  remains  of  the  victims 
immolated  to  this  divinity. 

"  A  few  days'  labour  served  fully  to  convince  me  that  it  was  vain 
to  hope  for  success  in  this  place;  but  the  locality  was  painfully 
interesting,  so  that  I  lingered  about  it  longer  than  I  otherwise  would 
have  done.  My  object,  however,  was  not  to  lay  bare  the  remains  of 
the  architecture  of  Carthage  for  the  inspection  of  the  lovers  of  anti- 
quity, nor  was  I  justified  in  gratifying  my  own  curiosity.  Satisfied 
that  the  results  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  expenditure,  I  limited 
the  period  of  the  experiment,  and  went  in  search  of  a  more  pro- 
fitable field. 

"All  we  recovered  from  this  temple  is  a  specimen  of  its  mosaic 
pavement,  upon  which  we  came  in  the  first  gallery.  Amidst  these 
ruins  we  discovered  traces  of  a  more  ancient  building,  belonging, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  proud  period  of  Punic  Carthage.  It  would 
appear  that  the  temple  was  originally  decorated  with  fluted  columns. 
The  portion  of  the  one  found  must  have  been  three  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter,  and  was  perfect  up  to  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
mosaic  pavement.  It  was  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  a  damaged 
pilaster,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  near  the  base  within  all  tlie 
pilasters,  the  remains  of  the  original  columns  are  contained.  The 
manner  in  which  these  columns  were  disposed,  and  how  many  stood 
in  the  place  of  each  pilaster,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  the  probability, 
however,  is.  as  the  temple  was  restored  for  the  worship  of  Baal 
Hammon,  that  the  primitive  symbolical  architecture  was  retained. 

•'Masses  of  columns,  gracefully  disposed,  have  undoubtedly,  an 
exquisite  effect.  But  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  edifice,  of  which  we  have  now  the  ruins,  was  less 
elegant.  The  quantities  of  fragments  of  precious  marbles  we  found 
in  digging  here  prove  that  it  was  richly,  and  even  gorgeously, 
decorated.  The  pilasters  must  have  been  coated  with  various  kinds 
of  marble  up  to  a  certain  height,  the  remainder  was  probably  em- 
bellished by  fresco  paintings,  and  the  top  crowned  with  elegant 
capitals.  The  domes  may  also  have  been  ornamented  by  legendary 
paintings  ;  and  the  pavement,  of  which  we  only  found  a  design,  may 
have  been  intersected  by  representations,  either  of  deities,  or  of 
some  scenes  connected  with  Phoetiician  mythology.  The  exterior 
was,  no  doubt,  in  keeping  with  the  interior  ;  and  if  the  twelve  open- 
ings in  our  ground-plan  justify  our  belief  that  there  were  as  many 
entrances  to  the  temple,  then  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
edifice  was  surrounded  by  a  circular  flight  of  stairs.     An  able  archi- 
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tect  might,  Tritli  ease,  produce  a  sketch  of  this  edifice,  without  any 
extraordinary  tax  upon  imagination,  but  by  simply  adhering  to  the 
materials  before  him,  which  would  be  pronounced,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  beautiful  structure." — p.  287-9. 

By  far  the  most  important  result  of  his  labours,  how- 
ever, was  the  discovery  of  an  inscription,  which  although 
imperfect,  nevertheless,  contains  internal  evidence  of 
the  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  and  even  of  the  ritual  by 
which  it  was  ordered  and  prescribed. 

**  Our  excavations  have  brought  to  light  one  inscription  of  this 
kind,  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Its  in- 
completeness is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  minuteness,  and 
precision,  with  which  the  letters  have  been  cut  cannot  be  too  much 
admired.  Of  the  numerous  specimens  of  Punic  inscriptions  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  this  surpasses  them  all  for  the  pro- 
portion and  exquisiteness  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  for  the  per- 
fection of  their  preservation.  I  regard  it  as  the  gem  of  Punic 
epigraphy  hitherto  discovered. 

*'  Willingly  would  I  leave  this  inscription  to  speak  for  itself,  or 
suffer  the  learned  reader  to  put  his  own  construction  upon  it.  It 
presents  difficulties  which  the  Punic  scholar  will  readily  perceive, 
but,  I  fear,  he  will  not  so  readily  make  the  requisite  allowances  in 
case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  import  of  some  words, 
or  the  recognition  of  some  letters.  But,  notwithstanding  my  reluct- 
ance on  the  subject,  I  must  venture  the  following  translation  :* 

1.  "  In  tiie  time  of  Ilamshathath  [Pentarchy  ?]  of  supreme 
eminence 

2.  *'  Decreed  for  the  guidance  of  the  priest  a  rule  relative  to  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  death  and  covenantal  offerings  to  Baal 

3.  *'  A  rule  for  the  priest  relative  to  matters  appertaining  to 
death  and  covenantal  offerings  to  Baal.f     The  immolation  of  man 

4.  *'Is  ordered  by  precepts,  and  there  exists  likewise  a  rule 
respecting  annual  victims.  To  the  priest  is  to  be  presented  the 
man 

5.  "To  be  immolated  to  God  [i.e.  Baal  Hammon,  or  Saturn], 
completely  fortified,  and  in  an  opportune  time 

6.  *'  And  there  is  likewise  prepared  for  the  priest  a  direction 

7.  "  The  abolition  of  the  place  for  mourners.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  priest's  portion 

8.  •' Bazaz  of  colonial  silver,  11.     One 


*  The  inscription  contains  twelve  lines,  every  one  of  which  is 
separately  rendered. 

t  This  repetition  is  either  the  engraver's  mistake,  or  it  is  inten- 
tional to  add  to  the  importance  of  what  follows. 
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9.  "  Wl^o  transgresses  against  the  daughter  of  the  gods  [A.starte?] 
shall  forfeit  to  the  priest  l)is  harvest 

10.  "  Carthaginian  and  Tjrian  sacrifices,  whether  of  oil, 

11.  "  Or  of  milk,  or  offerings  of  a  free  will  nature,  or 

12.  *'  Offerings  relating  to  mourning  is  recorded  in  tlie  said  direc- 
tory, and  let  it  be  complied  with." — p.  296-7. 

This  brief  analysis  leaves  no  room  for  donbt  as  to  the 
iiatnre  of  the  inscription.  We  shall  look  anxiously  for  the 
actual  wordiui^  of  it  in  the  forthconiinij:  publication  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Meanwhile,  we  shall 
only  observe  that  it  appears  plain  from  Dr.  Davis'  account, 
that  the  inscription  is,  if  not  of  a  remote  antiquity,  certainly 
anterior  to  the  Roman  times. 

Besides  the  excavations  at  Carthage  and  its  immediate 
environs,  Dr.  Davis  engaged  in  a  very  extensive  exploration 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Utica.^  This  part  of  his  labours 
was  somewhat  diversified  by  a  visit  from  the  devoted  Lady 
Franklin,  who  had  just  completed  the  organization  of  the 
last  expedition  in  search  for  her  gallant  husband,  and  was 
then  seeking  in  foreign  travel  a  respite  from  the  wearying 
anxiety  and  suspense  of  the  interval  of  its  absence.  The 
site  of  ancient  Utica  has  but  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  kindred  localities  of  the  Roman  colony  in  Africa. 

'*  Towards  the  north,  we  can  trace  the  remains  of  the  harbour  of 
Utica,  with  the  island  (Cothon)  in  the  centre,  upon  which  are  the 
ruins  of  what  may  have  been  the  admiral's  palace.  These  ruins  are 
very  massive,  and  look  well  when  viewed  from  the  plain,  or  from 
the  Bizesta  road.  The  harbour  has,  towards  the  land  side,  a  semi- 
circular form,  which  appears  to  have  been  supplied  with  seats,  and 
may  have  served  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens,  or  as  a  con- 
venient locality  from  whence  they  could  view  the  embarkation  of 
troops,  or  welcome  the  arrival  of  victorious  generals, 

"Higher  up,  we  have  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  excavated  in  the 
bill,  and  measures,  on  the  summit,  320  feet  in  diameter.  Its  posi- 
tion was  very  favourable  for  the  representation  of  naval  fights  ;  for 
the  aqueduct  is  just  above  it,  so  that  the  water  could  easily  be 
discharged  into  the  harbour  below.  The  cisterns  are  likewise  near 
the  amphitheatre,  and  their  contents,  in  all  probability,  also  contri« 
buted  towards  the  naumachia.  A  double  object  was  thus  attained  : 
the  people  were  gratified  by  an  attractive  exhibition,  and  the  public 
reservoirs  were  regularly  cleansed.  We  discovered,  between  the 
amphitheatre  and  the  harbour,  a  subterranean  passage,  upon  which 
the  Arabs  look  with  great  awe.  They  believe  that  it  leads  to  the 
secreted  treasure  of  'the  former  inhabitants;' but  they  dare  not 
venture  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  on  account  of  its  being  guarded 
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by  hostile  spirits,  and  bj  a  perpetually  revolving  gate,  armed  with 
sharp  swords.  This  is,  of  course,  the  passage  through  which  the 
waters  from  the  theatre  above  were  discharged  into  the  harbour 
below. 

"  The  aqueduct,  judging  from  its  remains,  appears  to  have  been  a 
solid  structure  ;  but  only  very  little  of  it  is  left,  for  it  is  soon  lost  in 
the  hills  which  it  perforates.  It  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  and, 
in  all  probability,  conveyed  the  waters  from  the  Sisora  lacus^  the 
modern  lake  of  Bizesta,  to  Utica. 

*'  The  cisterns,  into  which  the  aqueduct  discharged  its  waters,  are 
in  better  preservation  than  tliose  of  Carthage.  Six  only  are  re- 
maining, and  these  measure  135  feet  in  length,  and  about  20  feet 
in  breadth.  Their  height  we  could  not  ascertain,  on  account  of  an 
accumulation  of  earth  which  has  washed  into  them.  They  are  all 
arched,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  arched  openings. 

*'  At  a  short  distance  from  the  cisterns,  and  to  the  westward  of 
them,  appears  to  have  been  the  necropolis.  I  say  appears  to  have 
been,  and  I  do  this  advisedly,  for  the  report  of  the  Arabs  is  my  sole 
authority  for  this  statement,  there  being  nothing  above  ground  to 
justify  such  a  conclusion.  They  say  they  have  repeatedly  discovered 
graves  in  digging  for  their  matmora  'grain-pits;'  and  they  likewise 
describe,  what  seem  to  be,  urns  and  sepulchral  lamps  which  they 
found  in  those  graves." — p.  506-8. 

The  results  of  the  Utican  excavations  were  very  much 
the  same  in  their  general  character  with  those  at  Car- 
thage, The  only  objects  of  importance  found  were  mosaics. 
One  of  these,  although  imperfect,  is  very  interesting. 

"  Our  marines  were  not  only  active  excavators,  but  they  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  itself — particularly  so  when  tliey  saw 
the  fruit  of  their  labour  gradually  develop  itself.  They  came  upon 
an  elegant  mosaic  pavement,  consisting  of  quadrangular  panels,  en- 
closed in,  and  interlaced  by,  a  very  elegant  twisted  border.  The 
central  ornament  of  each  square  was  different.  It  was,  however, 
very  much  damaged,  so  that  we  only  selected  a  few  of  the  panels 
for  removal.  The  room  measured  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty- 
four.  As  the  remaining  portions  of  the  wall  were  very  low,  we 
nearly  overlooked  the  finest  piece  we  discovered  at  Utica.  On  close 
inspection  of  this  ruin,  I  decided  on  sinking  a  shaft,  at  a  spot  which 
I  believed  was  beyond  the  wall.  A  few  hours  of  careful  digging 
brought  to  light  another  mosaic,  placed  upon,  a  raised  semicircu- 
lar alcove,  appertaining  to  the  same  chamber.  It  represents  a 
water-scene,  and  contains  eleven  different  sorts  of  animals,  among 
which,  I  may  mention,  are  the  boar,  the  leopard,  the  ostrich,  the 
stag,  &c.  Parallel  with  the  curved  sides  is  a  net  with  floats.  This 
is  being  hauled  in  by  two  men,  in  curiously-shaped  canoes.  From 
the  projection  of  some  stems  and  a  tree  from  the  water,  it  would 
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appear  that  the  artist  intended  to  represent  an  inundation,  by  wliich 
tlie  animals  were  surprised,  and  of  which  the  fishermen  took 
advantage. 

"  It  is  extraordinary  that  we  should  have  found  at  Utica  two 
mosaics,  and  upon  each  a  water-scene.  To  mj  own  mind,  this  is  an 
additional  proof  that  this  was  anciently  a  maritime  city.'' — p.  518. 

Soon  after  tliis  discovery,  the  exploring:  party  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Prince  Alfred  of  Eno^land,  who,  in 
the  ship  Euryahis,  had  arrived  on  the  African  coast. 
His  visit  was  rendered  memorable  by  another  still  more 
valuable  discovery. 

*'  The  day  after  the  departure  of  the  Euryalus,  I  resumed  my 
regular  occupation.  On  approaching  my  workmen,  All  Kareema 
ran  to  meet  me,  and,  grinning  from  ear  to  oar,  exclaimed  : — 

*'  *  Master,  come  and  see  the  good  luck  the  son  of  your  Queen  has 
brought  us.' 

"  I  found  that  our  men  had  succeeded  in  clearing  nearly  half  of 
the  chamber  at  which  they  had  been  left  working.  The  lower  por- 
tion, a  distinct  panel,  measuring  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  represented 
a  hunting-scene. 

•*  *  I  can  understand  this,*  said  Ali  Kareema,  *  for  here  are  horses, 
and  men,  and  animals  ;  but  the  other  one,  which  we  discovered  the 
first  day  the  Prince  came  here,  I  certainly  do  not  understand.  Who 
has  ever  heard  of  women  with  wings,  and  with  feet  similar  to  those 
of  the  ostrich  ?  That  animals,  in  olden  times,  could  talk,  I  have 
always  heard,  and  this  every  one  of  us  believes  ;  I  am,  therefore, 
not  surprised  at  what  you  say,  that  the  fish  are  listening  to  the 
music  :  but  women  with  wings  and  birds'  claws  !  This  is  wonderful 
indeed.' 

"The  proverb  says,  'The  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal.*  In  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  force  of  it  can  nowhere  find  better,  or  more 
numerous,  illustrations  than  in  Moslem  countries.  The  things 
these  '  faithful'  could  understand  were,  to  me,  always  far  more  in- 
comprehensible than  those  which  their  dormant  capacities  could  not 
perceive.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  the  belief  to  which  Ka- 
reema gave  utterance  finds  its  counterpart,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
in  civilised  Europe."" 

"  The  subject  of  the  mosaic  just  discovered  is  highly  interesting. 
We  have  here  the  costume  of  Carthaginian  huntsmen  and  the  trap- 
pings of  the  horses  ;  the  kind  of  animals  which  were  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the  means  employed  to  secure  them  in  the 
chase,  are  all  faithfully  represented.  This  tableau,  it  would  seem, 
is  commemorative  of  an  event  recorded  by  Virgil.  The  reader  will, 
no  doubt,  remember  the  poet's  glowing  description  of  the  splendid 
hunt  the  Queen  of  Carthage  prepared  for  her  Trojan  guests.  Before 
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tlio  arrival  of  the  royal  pageant,  we  are  informed,  the  more  sturdy 
sportsmen  were  already  collected  at  the  gate.  Virgil's  words 
are  :  — 

**  Oceanum  intorea  surgens  Aurora  relinquit : 
It  portis  jubare  exorto  delecta  juventus, 
Ketia  rara,  plag^,  lato  venabula  ferro, 
Massylique  ruunt  equites,  et  odora  canum  vis."  * 

Which  lines  Dryden  has  thus  rendered  : — 

•*  The  rosy  morn  was  risen  from  the  main, 

And  horns  and  hounds  awake  the  princely  train  : 
They  issue  early  through  the  city  gate, 
Where  the  more  wakeful  Imntsmen  ready  wait. 
With  nets,  and  toils,  f  and  darts  beside  the  force 
Of  Spartan  dogs,  and  swift  Massy lian  horse/'  X 

"  The  building  to  the  left  in  this  tableau  appears  to  be  a  *gate,' 
and,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  there  may  have  been  another  chamber 
in  this  edifice,  with  representations  of  the  more  important  per- 
sonages who  took  part  in  this  chasse. 

"The  costumes  of  the  riders  are  certainly  not  Roman,  but  the 
mosaic  itself  is  of  a  Eoman  date.  The  Phoenicians  at  the  time  Car- 
thage was  restored  must  have  been  so  thoroughly  Romanised,  that 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  would  have  retained  the  costume 
of  a  Punic  age.  The  artist's  aim  must  therefore  have  been  to  per- 
petuate what  was  either  regarded  as  an  historic  fact,  or  what  was 
viewed  as  a  traditional  myth.  In  either  case,  it  must  have  been  a 
popular  subject  both  among  Romans  and  Phoenicians  ;  and  such 
works  of  art  were  well  calculated  not  only  to  cause  party  prejudice 
to  vanish,  but  they  had  a  tendency  to  cement  the  union  which  thea 
subsisted  between  the  descendants  of  the  two  nations. 

"  This  mosaic  was  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  Astarte  dis- 
trict, and  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
famous  goddess  herself.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact,  already 
stated,  that  chapels  of  female  deities  were  found  near  her  temple, 
1  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  the  conjecture  that  this  mosaic  apper- 
tained to  the  chapel  of  Diana.  The  chamber  itself  measured  forty 
feet  by  twenty-eight.  Other  chambers  have  existed  here,  upon 
tracks  of  which  we  have  come,  whose  remains,  had  they  been  per- 
fect, might  have  proved  this  to  a  certainty,  but  our  researches  have 
only  verified  their  previous  destruction.'' 


*  Mil,  lib.  iv.  130. 
t  Plagce,  rendered  **  toils,"  is  applicable  to  the  lasso. 
IBookiv.  182. 
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At  this  point  of  the  work  Dr.  Davis  bad  the  mortifica- 
tion to  receive  an  intimation  from  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
that  it  was  not  considered  expedient  for  the  present  to 
pursne  fnrther  the  explorations  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  He  was  compelled,  relnctantly,  to  acqniesce  in 
the  resolution,  and,  with  many  regrets,  broke  up  his  party 
and  abandoned  the  work.  He  is  not  without  hope,  never- 
theless, that  it  may  be  again  resumed  at  no  very  distant 
period  ;  and  already  his  thouglits  appear  to  turn  towards  a 
new  region,  that  of  the  Fentapolis  and  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  Cyreniacn. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Carthaginian  excava- 
tions, the  first  impression,  we  fear,  will  be  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  slightness  of  the  residts.     Nor  is  it  unnatural 
that  it  should  be  so.     A  very  false  estimate  was  formed  by 
the  public  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  ;    and  a 
still  more  false  estimate   was  suggested  of  the  fruits  to 
which  it  might  be  expected  to  lead.     It  was  undertaken 
at  a  time  when  the  world   was  ringing  with  the  triumphs 
of  Mr.    Layard  at  Nineveh ;  and  Punic  scholars  looked 
forward  to  nothing  less  signal  in  what   they  justly  con- 
sidered the  equally  virgin  soil  of  the  ancient  Cathaginiau 
cities.      No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  public,  comparing 
the  few  and  unimpressing  relics  which  have  been  recovered 
at  Carthage  with    the  vast  and  varied  monuments  of  the 
Assyrian  capital,  should  regard  the  former  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  almost  approaching  to  actual  disregard. 
And  yet  this  feeling  could  arise  only  from  not  adverting 
to  the  very  different  condition  of  the  Carthaginian  cities, 
and  especially  of  Carthage  itself,  from  that  of  the  cities  of 
Assyria.      The  latter  perished,   not   by  a   sudden  catas- 
trophe, but  by  slow  and  almost  unobserved  decay.     Like 
those   delicate    microscopic   shells   which   naturalists  .tell 
us  are    found   in   the   lowest   beds   of  ocean,  completely 
uninjured,  notwithstanding  their  extreme   tenuity,  in  the 
still    and  currentless    depths    in    which   they   lie,    these 
mysterious    cities  of    the   East   have  been   preserved  by 
that  very  stillness  and  deathlike  solitude  to  which  their 
slow  decay  must  be  mainly  ascribed.     They  were  forgot- 
ten rather  than  destroyed;    they   perished  by  inanition, 
rather  than  by  violence.      But  the  ruin  of  Carthage  was 
a  work  of  violence,  and  of  violence  the  most  blind  and 
ruthless  of  which  history  can  furnish  an  example.      Its 
monuments  were  pursued  by  the  bloody  and  vindictive  con- 
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querors  with  a  blindness  of  savagery  which  can  hardly  be 
realized  in  modern  warfare.  Its  works  of  art  were  rnth- 
lessly  and  wantonly  spoiled — the  smaller  and  more  portable 
objects  pillaged,  the  more  [)ermanont  deliberately  destroyed. 
Its  bnildings  were  consnmed  with  fire,  the  pillars  and 
marbles  recklessl}'  shattered,  the  walls  levelled  with  the 
gronnd.  In  truth,  the  scene  of  that  little  harvest  of  the 
remains  of  Carthage  which  Dr.  Davis  has  recovered,  can 
only  be  said  to  commence  when  every  vestige  of  the  city 
had  been  made  level  with  the  surface.  !Not  an  arch  ; 
not  a  pillar  ;  not  a  cornice  or  entablature  ;  not  a  fresco 
or  arabesque  upon  a  wall ; — hardly  even  a  single  tablet 
of  the  ancient  city; — for  the  tablets  with  Punic  inscrip- 
tions which  he  has  recovered,  have  been  found  not  in 
their  ancient  place,  but  in  Roman  structures  to  which, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  they  had  been  transferred  from 
the  ruin  into  which  they  fell  when  dislodged  from  their 
original  position.  Had  it  not  been  that  a  portion  of  the 
story  of  the  old  city  was  written  upon  its  pavement,  every 
trace  of  the  monuments  of  its  religion,  its  usages,  and  even 
of  its  art,  would  have  been  lost  hopelessly  and  for  ever.^ 

Painful,  therefore,  as  may  be  the  disappointment  with 
which  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Davis's  discoveries  will  be 
read,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  disappointment  is  an 
unreasonable  one.  His  success  has  been  fully  equal  to 
what  could  have  fairly  been  reckoned  upon.  The  wonder, 
indeed,  might  rather  be  that  so  much  had  escaped  a 
destruction  so  complete,  so  systematical,  and  dating  back 
from  so  remote  a  period.  All  the  architectural  remains 
of  any  notable  extent  are  exclusively  of  the  Roman  or 
Byzantine  period.  The  only  vestiges  of  purely  Cartha- 
ginian traces  are  found  in  the  mosaics  of  the  pavement,  or 
the  mural  tablets  already  described. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
fruits  which  have  accrued  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Carthage  and  of  the  extraordinary  race  which  colonized  it, 
is  very  inconsiderable,  and  that  even  those  relics  of  Cartha- 
ginian art  which  are  preserved,  are  not  of  a  very  instruc- 
tive character.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
ill  the  course  of  this  paper,  that  they  are  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  figures  and  designs  of  the  mosaics 
which  have  been  disinterred  in  the  several  ruins  that  have 
been  explored. 

It  is  not  here  as  in  Herculancum  or  Pompeii,  or  as  in 
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the  stupendous  remains  of  Nineveh,  or  the  sculptured 
temples  and  rocks  of  Egypt,  or  even  as  in  the  tombs  and 
sepulchres  of  Etruiia.  No  objects  of  art  have  been  dis- 
covered;  no  domestic  utensils;  no  books  or  papyri;  no 
sculptured  or  painted  groups  of  figures.  Still  less  have 
we  any  of  those  wonderfully  minute  and  detailed  scenes  and 
sketches  of  religious,  public,  or  domestic  life,  which  hav(3 
made  us  in  some  sense  as  familiar  with  the  every  day  life 
of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  and  even  of  ancient  Etruria,  as 
though  we  had  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  scenes  there  depicted.  Neither  will  Dr.  Davis's 
book  do  much  to  satisfy  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
contests  about  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city.  Some 
of  the  sites  he  has  settled  satisfactorily  ;  but  others  re- 
main, and  we  fancy,  must  still  remain,  in  uncertainty.  A 
brief  reference  to  any  of  the  earlier  writers,  or  even  a 
glance  at  the  rival  plans  of  Ritter  and  of  Manneit,  will 
satisfy  every  student  that  Dr.  Davis's  excavations  have 
left  most  of  the  questionable  points  still  unsettled. 

But,  in  truth,  this  volume  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  real 
measure  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Davis,  He  has  merely 
issued  this  as  a  popular  exposition.  The  new  materials 
for  the  student  of  Ancient  Carthage  must  be  waited  for  in 
the  forthcoming  publication  which  Dr.  Davis  is. preparing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
To  this  work  we  shall  look  anxiously  forward.  To  the  stu- 
dents of  Tunic  epigraphy  especicilly,  it  will,  we  are  sure, 
prove  a  most  acceptable  acquisition. 


AuT.  VI. —  The  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope.     London  :  Dolman. 
Baltimore  :  Ottawa,  1860. 

FUTURE  historians  will  be  sadly  puzzled  to  unravel  the 
meaning  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Enghind  in  1860—61. 
They  will  find  at  the  head  of  affairs  the  greatest  aristo- 
crats in  this  country,  consisting  of  Dukes,  Earls,  Vis- 
counts, Lords,  &c.,  all  of  such  an  exclusive  class,  so 
fearful^of  any  mixture  of  ignoble  blood,  that  scarcely  a  man 
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is  allowed  to  enter  the  cabinet  who  is  not  noble  by  birth 
or  closely  allied  to  some  noble  family.  Yet  it  will  be 
found  that  this  party,  in  their  foreign  polic3'-,  adopt  the 
most  revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  men  who  have  tram- 
pled under  foot  all  constituted  authorities,  all  law,  all 
order,  all  treaties,  all  principles  of  justice  and  of  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  true  that  a  symptom  of  remorse  and  of  common 
sense  appeared  to  dawn  on  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
in  his  despatch  of  31st  of  August,  wherein  he  condemns 
the  aggressive  policy  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  hints  that 
his  conduct  is  dishonourable,  and  reminds  him  that  his 
word  is  pledged  to  the  treaties  of  Villafranca  and  Zurich. 
But  this  despatch  was  written  at  a  moment  when  Victor 
Emanuel  was  in  difficulties,  when  Count  Cavour's  in- 
trigues were  likely  to  fail,  and,  above  all,  when  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  likely  to  withdraw  his  minister 
from  Turin,  and  abandon  Victor  Emanuel.  On  the  27th 
of  October  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  quite  changed,  and 
another  despatch  was  sent  to  Turin,  api)roving  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  Italian  revolutions. 
Let  us  examine,  first  of  all,  the  grounds  of  this  approval, 
and,  second,  the  opinions  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe 
on  these  two  questions. 

In  1848  Pius  IX.  voluntarily,  before  any  revolutionary 
symptoms  displayed  themselves -in  Italy,  gave  his  subjects 
a  free  constitution,  founded  on  the  British  model.  He 
called  to  his  aid  Monsieur  Rossi,  a  distinguished  liberal,  a 
layman,  and  made  him  prime  minister.  Great  excitement 
followed.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  displayed  in 
favour  of  the  Pope.  The  revolutionary  party,  who  did 
not  want  reform,  but  revolution,  a  public  anarchy,  and  the 
upsetting  of  all  property,  took  advantage  of  the  freedom 
granted  by  the  Pope,  to  disseminate  the  most  violent  doc- 
trines subversive  of  all  law  and  order.  They  formed  secret 
societies  and  public  clubs  under  various  names.  By  these 
means,  and  by  public  harangues,  fetes,  and  inflammatory 
writings,  the  humbler  classes  were  wound  up  to  a  state  of 
frenzy.  The  new  lloman'parliament  was  elected,  and  the 
prime  minister,  Rossi,  mounting  the  steps  of  the  senate 
house,  was  assassinated.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
red  republicans  to  raise  their  standard.  They  paraded 
the  streets,  overawed  the  authorities,  threatened  the  fate 
of  Rossi  to  all  who  did  not  jbiu  them.    Timid  men  fled. 
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The  more  ardent  joined  the  revolution,  some,  anxious  to 
stem  the  torrent,  some  anxious  to  court  distinction  or 
popularity.  But  all  were  hurried  on  by  the  niore  violent, 
the  real  conspirators.  A  republic  was  proclaimed.  Maz- 
zini,  Graribaldi,  and  others  of  that  class,  became  the  rulers 
at  Rome. 

During  the  first  symptoms  of  Revolution  in  1848,  the 
Whigs  sent  a  nobleman  on  a  kind  of  roving  commission 
to  instigate  and  encourage  insurrections  in  Italy,  but  par- 
ticularly at  Rome,  which  he  made  his  head  quarters.  He 
notoriously  patronised  the  lowest  mob  leaders,  such  as 
(Jicerovacchio,  a  man  without  education,  or  station,  or 
talent,  a  retailer  of  forage,  and  keeper  of  a  wineshop. 
This  man  was  the  daily  visitor  at  this  nobleman's  house, 
and  he  had  his  picture  hung  up  in  his  reception  room.  He 
went  to  the  revolutionary  club,  and  to  tlie  office  of  the 
revolutionary  newspaper.  Rome  was  a  weak  state,  that 
on  principle  never  kept  a  larger  army  than  was  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  of  order  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  totally  insufficient  to  master  a  revolution  got  up  under 
clever  and  unprincipled  leaders  who  were  practised  in  the 
art  of  insurrection.  Of  course  the  revolution  was  success- 
ful, and  was  ultimately  extinguished  by  French  interven- 
tion. The  insurrection  was  completely  put  down  in  Rome 
by  the  French,  in  Naples  and  Sicily  by  the  Neapolitan  army, 
in  Florence  by  the  good  sense  of  the  leading  men  there, 
and  in  Milan  by  the  Austrian  army,  though  the  rebels 
were  aided  by  the  late  King  of  Sardinia  and  his  son,  the 
present  king.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  still  kept  up 
their  secret  societies,  and  made  two  or  three  abortive 
attempts  to  create  rebellion,  which  signally  failed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  whilst  all 
these  different  revolutions  were  taking  place  in  Italy, 
France  had  expelled  her  king,  Austria,  Prussia,  all  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  even  a  portion  of  this  United  Kingdom 
had  broke  out  into  revolution,  and  the  infection  had  spread 
like  an  epidemic  all  over  Europe.  It  is  painful  to  think  that 
the  English  government  identified  themselves  with  the 
Italian  and  Hungarian  revolutions  by  their  representatives, 
their  consuls,  their  agents,  in  various  capacities  and  on 
various  occasions.  Assassination  was  openly  avowed  as 
the  principal  means  for  changing  the  order  of  things  and 
reforming  the  state.  Nor  was  this  an  idle  threat.  The 
secret  societies  organized  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
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out  persons  to  be  assiissiiiated,  ami  carried  out  their  threats 
in  various  instances  throughout  Italy.  Many  men  of  the 
higliest  integrity,  honour,  and  character,  were  murdered 
by  these  organised  clubs.  These  were  the  men — this  the 
party  patronized  by  British  statesmen  in  1848 — 49. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  despatch  of  the  27tli  of 
October,  says,  **  The  people  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman 
States  joined  willingly  in  the  subversion  of  these  govern- 
ments for  two  reasons.  *  The  first  of  these  was,  that  the 
government  of  the  Fope  and  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies 
provided  so  ill  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  protec- 
tion of  personal  liberty,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people,  that  their  subjects  looked  forward  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  ruler  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  im- 
provement in  their  condition.'  "  These  are  very  sweeping 
charges.  But  they  are  simply  the  charges  brought  for- 
ward by  all  demagogues  in  all  countries  under  the  sun, 
and  frequently  charged  against  British  rule  in  Ireland,  in 
Canada,  in  India.  But  how  will  Lord  John  Russell 
account  for  the  fact  that  not  one  out  of  one  hundred  of  the 
nobility,  the  bankers,  the  men  of  property,  or  of  the  learned 
professions,  has  joined  in  this  revolution  ?  Out  of  a  very 
numerous  nobility,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  not 
twenty  have  joined  the  revolutionary  party.  With  these 
midonbted  facts  before  us,  we  must  believe  that  the  rank, 
the  education,  the  wealth  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  the 
revolution.  As  for  the  farce  of  universal  suffrage,  with 
the  ballot-box  in  the  sole  custody  of.  the  revolutionary 
party,  with  their  armed  bands,  disciplined  and  undisciplined, 
in  complete  possession  of  the  public  departments,  a  mob 
in  possession  of  the  towns,  and  a  foreign  army  (commanded 
by  the  man  to  be  chosen)  in  possession  of  the  country,  how 
could  any  dispassionate  unprejudiced  man  believe  that 
there  is  the  slightest  weight  to  be  given  to  such  a  mockery 
of  election  ? 

We  have  stated  that  at  Rome  a  most  liberal  constitution 
was  granted  to  the  people  by  the  Pope,  which  the  revolu- 
tionists upset.  If  good  government  was  the  object  of  the 
revolution,  here  was  a  glorious  opportunity  wickedly,  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Naples,  where 
precisely  the  same  folly  or  wickedness  was  perpetrated. 
The  members  of  the  parliament  were  chosen — an  oath  of 
allegiance  founded  on  the  English  oath — not  a  single  ob- 
jectionable phrase  in  it — was  tendered  to  the  members.     A 
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portion  of  tlie  members  of  the  red  republicans  refused  to 
be  sworn.  They  left  the  assembly.  They  headed  a  mob, 
erected  barricades,  and  were,  after  hard  fightiug  and  sa- 
crifice of  life,  subdued.  The  leaders  fled  to  Sicily,  and 
there  fermented  a  fresh  insurrection.  In  the  mean  time 
the  king  called  a  new  parliament.  The  oath  was  taken. 
But  the  same  party  adopted  new  tactics.  They  obstructed 
every  measure  by  the  most  violent  harangues  and  by  end- 
less divisions,  to  such  an  extent  that  all  business  was 
brought  to  a  stand  still,  whilst  an  insurrection  was  going 
on  in  Sicily.  The  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the 
constitution  was  virtually  destroyed  by  the  men  loudest  in 
demanding  free  institutions,  but  who  proved  themselves 
totally  unqualified  for  the  blessings  of  liberty.  This  dis- 
gusting use  made  of  their  newly  acquired  privileges  deterred 
the  governments  of  Italy  from  following  up  reforms  and 
granting  further  liberties  to  their  people.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  this  decision  was  natural,  and  the  reasons 
stated  in  Lord  John  Russell's  despatch,  as  justifying  the 
revolution,  fall  to  the  ground.  If  these  complaints  had 
any  solid  foundation,  the  people  had  the  power  of  reform 
in  their  own  hands,  which  they  abandoned,  by  choosing  as 
their  representatives,  men  totally  unfitted  for  such  a 
responsible  position. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  refutation  of  the  ''  tv;o 
motives"  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  stating  the 
case  of  the  revolutionary  party.  ^  We  believe  them  to  be 
gross  exaggerations.  But  there  is  one  of  these  motives  so 
directly  contrary  to  ascertained  facts  resting  on  the  highest 
authority,  the  Count  de  Rayneval,  who  resided  ten  years 
in  Italy,  a  long  time  at  Rome  as  French  ambassador,  a 
man  of  the  most  impartial  character,  very  pains-taking, 
and  highly  intelligent,  that  we  think^  it  right  to  give  \\\i 
testimony  in  his  own  words.  His  testimony  is  worth  whole 
volumes  by  revolutionary  partizans,  by  men  who  never, 
by  chance,  tell  the  truth,  but  exaggerate  faults  and  misre- 
present or  suppress  the  truth.  Count  de  Rayneval  says: 
**  From  the  very  day  that  Pius  IX.  mounted  the  throne,  he 
made  continuous  efforts  to  sweep  away  all  legitimate  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  public  administration  of  affairs.'' 
*^  Already  had  civil  and  criminal  law  been  the  object  of 
complete  revision.  Different  codes  of  procedure,  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  a  code  relating  to  commerce, 
all  founded  on  our  own,  enriched  by  lessons  derived  from 
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experience,  bad  been  promulgated.  They  are  above 
criticism.  The  code  des  bypotheqnes  has  been  exam- 
ined by  French  jurisconsults,  and  has  been  cited  by  them 
as  a  model  document."  *'  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
allow,  that  despite  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his 
attempt  at  reform,  he,  the  Pope,  never  abandoned  his  pro- 
jects of  amelioration,  and  has  been  unceasingly  occupied 
with  endeavom's  to  put  them  in  practice.  On  his  return 
from  Gaeta,  Pope  Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  admission  of  the  laity  to  all  offices  save  one.'' 
Count  de  Rayneval  goes  on  to  enumerate  a  great  number 
of  salutary  reforms  introduced  by  the  Pope,  and  says, 
justly,  *'  Abroad,  these  essential  changes  introduced  into 
the  older  order  of  things,  remain  unnoticed.  People  have 
had  ears  only  for  the  declamations  of  the  discontented, 
and  the  calumnies  of  the  Belgian  and  Piedmontese 
press." 

He  continues — ''AH  the  measures  taken  by  the  Pontifi- 
cal government  have  the  mark  of  wisdom,  reason,  and  pro- 
gress. There  is  not  a  single  detail  of  interest  to  the  well 
being,  either  moral  or  material,  of  the  population  which 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  government,  or  which  has 
not  been  treated  in  a  favourable  manner."  **  The  imper- 
fections of  the  judiciary  system  have  often  been  cited,  I 
have  examined  the  system  and  have  found  it  impossible  to 
discover  any  serious  cause  of  complaint.  Most  of  the 
important  civil  cases  are  decided  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
Rota.  JNow,  despite  the  habitual  license  of  Italian  criti- 
cism, no  one  has  dared  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  profound 
knowledge  and  exalted  integrity  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
Rota."  "  Civil  law  is  well  administered  ;  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  instance,  the  justice  of  which  would  not  be 
acknowledged  by  the  best  tribunal  in  Europe."  *'  Criminal 
justice  is  administered  in  a  manner  equally  unassailable. 
I  have  watched  some  trials  throughout  their  whole  details. 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  all  necessary  precautions  for 
the  verification  of  facts,  all  possible  guarantees  for  the 
defence  of  the  accused,  including  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings,  were  taken."  **  If  agitation  be  still  kept  up 
the  cause  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  nation  itself, 
and  its  ambitious  views  directed  to  unattainable  objects." 
Such  are  the  facts  and  opinions  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
diplomatists  of  his  day,  a  man  who  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  enquired  on  the  spot  into  the  matters  he  treated  on. 
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What  increases  the  value  of  this  important  state  paper  is 
that  it  was  written  confidentially  to  the  French  government 
by  their  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome.^  It  obtained  pub- 
licity only  by  an  English  newspaper  having  clandestinely 
rn-ocured  a  copy  from  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  in 
Paris.  We  think  these  few  extracts  completely  refute  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  English  foreign  secretary  of  state. 
We  think  that  the  authority  of  the  Count  de  Kayneval, 
an  unbiassed  witness,  is  of  far  greater  weight  than  the 
popularity-hunting  opinion  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

Now  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  different  states  of  Europe  on  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  on  his  entering  with  a  hostile  arm^'- 
through  states  of  neighbouring  sovereigns  with  whom  he 
was  at  peace,  attacking  their  forces,  besieging  their  towns, 
upsetting  the  lawful  authorities,  and  joining  the  insurrec- 
tionary bands  of  different  nations  gathered  there  to  pro- 
mote revolution. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  withdrew  his  minister  from 
Turin,  and  the  Constitutionel,  the  semi-official  organ  of 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  says,  on  the  12th  of  October, 

"The  Piedmoiitese  invasion  has  quite  a  different  character;  it 
constitutes  a  direct  interference  of  a  regular  state  with  an  indepen- 
dent one.  It  is  consequently  an  attack  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  King  of  Sardinia.  And, 
as  if  everything  must  be  strange  and  abnormal  in  this  state  of 
things,  the  Piedmontese  invasion  takes  place  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  even  when  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Naples 
was  still  at  Turin.  But  the  conduct  of  Piedmont  is  not  only  in 
opposition  to  the  law^  of  nations,  it  is  moreover  in  contradiction 
with  all  the  principles  which  she  has  herself  invoked,  and  which  she 
now  sets  at  nouglit.  In  fact,  when  the  Iloman  Government  ap- 
peared to  have  an*  idea  to  appeal  to  Neapolitan  intervention  to  pro- 
tect it  against  the  menaces  of  revolution,  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  should  consider  the  entrance  of  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Naples  into  the  States  of  the  Church  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality.  Very  recently  the  Piedmontese  Government 
disputed  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  organise  a  force  for  himself  com- 
posed of  foreign  elements,  and  it  is  because  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
refused  to  obey  a  call  made  on  him  to  disband  that  force  that  his 
states  were  invaded.  By  what  strange  inconsistency  does  Piedmont, 
who  in  so  threatening  a  manner  called  for  the  observance  of  the 
principles  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  governments  who  were  anxious 
to  protect  themselves,  now  so  daringly  violate  that  principle  against 
the  same  governments,  in  order  to  dispossess  them. 
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"There  Is  more  still  ;  when  Count  Cavour  sought  to  justify  in 
his  memorandum  the  invasion  of  the  states  of  tlie  Church  he  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  Piedmont  wished  to  prevent  a  revolutionary 
outbreak  there,  and  that  serious  step  on  her  part  was  a  sort  of 
military  coup  d'etat  directed  principally  against  the  influence  of 
Garibaldi. 

"Is  Piedmont,  then,  now,  by  intervening  in  the  Neapolitan  States, 
going  to  combat  Garibaldi  ?  Evidently  not;  she  is  going  to  aid 
him.  It  is  not  at  Naples,  but  at  Gaeta,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Pied- 
montose  array  will  be  tried. 

**  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  place  the  question  it  is  impossible 
not  to  deplore  the  conduct  of  Piedmont.  Tlie  invasion  of  the  Papal 
and  of  the  Neapolitan  States  creates  for  her  a  degree  of  responsibility 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extenuate;  the  act  characterises  itself.  We 
have  neither  to  exaggerate  or  to  lessen  it,  we  have  only  to  point  it 
out.  Piedmont  is  responsible  before  Europe  for  the  initiative  which 
it  has  just  taken.  Europe  constitutes  a  jurisdiction  which  naturally 
takes  into  consideration  such  great  perturbations  as  those  of  which 
Italy  is  now  the  scene.  We  think  that  it  is  to  her,  and  to  her  alone, 
that  it  belongs  to  redress  this  despised  right,  and  to  call  to  order 
those  governments  who  depart  from  respect  of  the  laws  which  are 
obligatory  on  all  states,  because  they  are  founded  on  justice,  civili- 
sation, and  the  interests  of  nations." 

The  Russian  Government  has  expressed  its  opinion  in 
the  following  terms,  addressed  to  its  minister' at  Turin. 

"St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  28  (Oct.  10). 
**  Mon  Prince, — Since  the  preliminaries  of  Villafranca  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Italy,  a  series  of  acts  contrary  to  right  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  Peninsula,  and  created  there  the  abominable 
situation  of  which  we  now  see  the  extreme  consequences  developing 
themselves.  The  imperial  government,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  situation,  considered  it  a  duty  to  call  'the  attention  of  the 
Sardinian  Government  to  the  responsibility  which  it  would  take 
upon  itself  if  it  gave  in  to  the  dangerous  impulses  (dangereux  en- 
trainemensj.  We  directed  our  friendly  representations  to  it  at  the 
time  when  the  revolution  of  Sicily  began  to  receive  from  Piedmont 
that  moral  and  material  support  from  which  alone  that  movement 
could  have  taken  the  proportions  it  attained.  In  our  estimation  the 
question  exceeded  the  sphere  of  local  complications.  It  directly 
touched  upon  the  principles  admitted  as  a  rule  of  international  re- 
lations, and  had  a  tendency  to  shake  the  very  basis  upon  which  rests 
the  authority  of  established  governments.  We  accepted  with  deep 
regret  the  motives  alleged  by  Count  Cavour,  which  did  not  allow 
him  to  oppose  more  efficient  obstacles  to  these  intrigues  (meneesj, 
and  we  took  note  of  his  disavowal  of  them.  By  this  its  attitude  tne 
imperial  government  feels  convinced  that  it  gave  the  Court  of  Turin 
%  sincere  pledge  of  its  desire  to  keep  up  good  relations  witli  the  said 
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court — but  it  also  thinks  it  has  given  sufficient  hints  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  would  be  forced  upon  his  majesty  the  emperor  on  the 
day  in  which  the  Sardinian  Government  could  allow  itself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  those  impulses  which  the  feeling  of  its  international 
duties  had  till  then  induced  it  to  repudiate.  I  regret  to  say  that  these 
resolutions  could  now  no  longer  be  adjourned.  The  Sardinian  Go- 
vernment directed  its  troops,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace, 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  without  any  provocation,  to  cross 
the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  States — it  openly  came  to  an  understand- 
ing (ii  bargain  or  compact — il  a  pacrise)  with  the  revolution  estab- 
liahod  at  Naples — it  has  sanctioned  its  acts  by  the  presence  of  Pied- 
montese  troops,  and  that  of  high  Sardinian  functionaries  who  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  forces  without  ceasing  to  be  in 
the  service  of  King  Victor  Emanuel.  Finally,  it  has  just  crowned 
ttiis  series  of  violations  of  right  by  announcing,  in  tlie  face  of  Europe, 
its  intention  to  accept  the  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont 
of  territories  belonging  to  sovereigns  who  are  yet  in  their  own  states, 
and  who  there  defend  their  authority  against  the  violent  attacks  of 
the  revolution.  By  these  acts  the  Sardinian  Government  no  longer 
allows  us  to  consider  it  as  a  stranger  to  the  movement  which  lias 
upset  the  Peninsula.  It  takes  upon  itself  all  their  responsibility, 
and  puts  itself  into  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  right  of  nations. 
The  necessity  it  alleges  of  combating  anarchy  could  not  justify  it, 
since  it  only  throws  itself  on  the  path  of  the  revolution  to  gather  its 
heritage,  not  to  arrest  its  progress  and  repair  its  iniquities.  Pretexts 
of  this  nature  are  not  admissible.  This  is  no  question  merely  of 
Italian  interests  but  of  a  general  interest  common  to  all  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  question  of  those  eternal  laws  without  which  no 
social  order,  no  peace,  no  security  could  exist  in  Europe.  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  deems  it  impossible  that  his  legation  should 
any  longer  reside  where  it  may  have  to  witness  acts  which  his  con- 
science and  convictions  reprove.  His  Imperial  Majesty  is  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  the  functions  which  you  fulfil  at  the  court  of  Sar- 
dinia. It  is  the  will  of  our  august  master,  consequently,  that  upou 
seeing  these  instructions  you  should  ask  for  your  passports,  and  in- 
stantly quit  Turin,  with  all  the  personnel  of  the  legation. 

"  You  will  inform  Count  Cavour  of  the  motives  of  this  supreme 
decision,  and  read  to  him  the  present  dispatch,  leaving  with  him  a 
copy  of  it. 

*'  Receive,  mon  Prince,  &c., 

"  GORTSCHAKOFF." 

*'M.  le  Prince  Gagarin,  &c.'' 

The  Austrian  Government  has  manifested  in  the  most 
unmistakeable  terms  its  opinion  of  the  violation  of  all 
international  law  and  treaties  by  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  Protestant  State  of  Prnssia  has,  in  like  manner, 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  Pope's  territory  ai|i 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  a  long  despatch,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  : — 

"October  13,  1860. 

"  And  far  from  stopping  in  the  course  it  is  pursuing  in  contempt 
of  international  right,  the  Sardinian  Government  has  just  given 
orders  to  its  armj  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
at  different  points,  with  tlie  avowed  object  of  going  to  the  assistance 
of  the  insurrection  and  to  effect  a  military  occupation  of  the 
country. 

"  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Sardinian  Government  while  invoking 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  favour  of  Italy,  does  not  abstain 
from  the  most  flagrant  infraction  of  the  same  principle  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  Italian  provinces. 

•*  We  believe  that  we  are  strictly  performing  our  duty  in  express- 
ing in  the  most  explicit  and  formal  manner  our  disapprobation  both 
of  these  principles  and  the  application  of  them.'' 

Spain  has  withdrawn  her  minister  from  Tnrin,  protesting 
against  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Thus  we  see 
that  many  leading  states  of  Europe,  France,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain  have  protested  and  denounced 
the  flagrant  intervention  of  the  open  invasion  of  states  with- 
out any  casus  belli.  In  the  most  barbarous  ages  no  such 
open  violation  of  all  law  and  order  was  ever  heard  of.  It 
far  surpasses  in  all  its  details  and  antecedents  the  unlawful 
invasion  of  William  the  Third,  alluded  to  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lord  John  shelters  himself 
under  the  supposed  case  of  Vattel.  In  the  first  place,  he 
adroitly  evades  the  question  of  *' good  reasons"  stated  by 
Vattel.  Every  man  who  enters  into  a  rebellion  believes 
that  he  has  ''good  reasons.'*  Lord  John  Russell  leaves 
the  decision  to  the  people  who  take  up  arms.  This  is 
clearly  not  Yattel's  meaning.  Otherwise,  the  Indian  re- 
hellion,  the  Canadian  rebellion,  the  Ionian  rebellion,  the 
Irish  rebellion,  might  all  be  justified  in  the  same  manner, 
and  their  leaders  or  emissaries  might  on  the  same  grounds 
claim  the  support  of  foreign  states.  There  is  not  one  state 
in  Europe  or  in  the  civilised  world  which  agrees  with  the 
English  minister  in  his  interpretation  of  Vattel.  Nor  is 
Vattel's  opinion  the  law  of  Europe  or  the  civilised  world. 
Even  the  Times,  the  supporter  of  Italian  revolution,  says, 
on  November  9th : 

"  He  (Victor  Emanuel)  who  had  disregarded  so  many  rights,  who 
had  evaded  international  law  and  thrown  to  the  winds  international ' 
xjourtesy,  who  had  bearded  an  Emperor  and  a  Pope,  who  had  ma- 
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noeuvred  brother  sovereigns  out  of  their  thrones,  who  is  banded  with 
revolutionists,  and  is  at  this  moment  virtually  excommunicated, 
need  hardly  be  deterred  from  calling  himself  King  because  his  dis- 
crowned  rival  is  still  on  Italian  soil." 

The  fact  is,  England  has  isolated  herself  from  every 
Btate  ill  Europe,  even  from  Prussia.  France  has  succeeded 
in  the  policy  of  isolating  us.  We  have  long  been  estranged 
from  Russia.  We  have  made  Austria  a  deadly  enemy 
only  waiting  to  be  revenged  on  us  for  our  conduct  iu  Italy. 
She  was  for  more  than  seventy  years  our  most  steadfast 
ally.  By  our  foreign  policy  iu  1860  we  have  destroyed  that 
alliance.  Prussia  is  alarmed  at  our  revolutionary  patron- 
age, at  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  our  minister.  She  sees 
clearly  that  no  throne  in  Europe  is  safe  if  such  doctrines 
are  to  be  adopted.  She  is  driven  by  our  policy  into  the 
arms  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Spain  follows  the  impulse 
given  by  France.  Our  policy  towards  her  has  thrown  her 
into  the  hands  of  France.  At  this  moment  Spain  is  as 
completely  French  as  Nice  or  Savoy. 

Now  let  us  examine  briefly  how  the  King  of  Sardinia 
has  conducted  this  invasion  of  neighbouring  states — this 
covetous  appropriation  of  his  neighbour's  goods.  On 
entering  the  Papal  States  the  first  act  of  his  general,  Cial- 
dini,  was  to  issue  a  most  blood-thirsty  order,  exciting  his 
soldiers  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  Papal  army.  He  knew 
full  well  that  iu  every  encounter  his  forces  more  than 
trebled  those  opposed  to  him,  yet  his  orders  were  to 
slaughter  every  man.  The  next  piece  of  atrocity  that  he 
committed  was  to  bombard  Ancona  for  twelve  hours,  after 
all  firing  ceased  from  the  town,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
knew  that  conditions  of  surrender  were  under  discussion 
between  the  Sardinian  admiral  and  the  besieged.  On 
entering  the  Neapolitan  territory  he  issued  another  order 
to  shoot  all  persons  found  with  arms  iu  their  hands  de- 
fending their  lawful  sovereign.  Three  such  outrageous 
acts  are  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare.  They  will  hand 
down  the  name  of  Victor  Emanuel  to  posterity  as  the 
cruellest  of  monsters.  In  perfect  keeping  with  this  cruelty 
is  the  treatm^eut  of  the  Irish  prisoners  at  Genoa,  given  on 
official  authority,  which  we  subjoin  with  the  names  and 
dates  : — 

*'  Mr.  Coatandon,  a  staif  officer  in  his  Holiness's  service,  has  just 
returned  from  a  special  mission   to  Genoa.     He  had  been  specially 
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sent  bj  his  Holiness  with  means  to  relieve  tlie  more  pressiiifr  wants 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Catholic  army.  We  have  seen  the  report  of 
tliis  officer  in  which  he  sajs  that  he  found  the  poor  prisoners  in  a 
condition  wliich  baffles  description.  The  very  pigs  might  be  proud 
of  their  position  compared  with  the  loathsomeness  of  the  prisons 
where  tlio  poor  prisoners  were  huddled  together.  ['  Les  atiimaux 
les  plus  immondes  out  droit  de  s'enorgueillir  de  leur  condition 
aupres  de  celle  qui  a  ete  faite  aux  malheureux  prisoniers].' 

"  The  saddest  part  of  the  story  of  these  poor  fellows  is  that  every 
obstacle  was  put  in  the  way  of  the  parties  who  came  on  purpose  to 
relieve  them.  The  stock  of  shoes,  shirts,  and  other  clothing  of 
which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  which  liad  been  sent  by  his 
Holiness,  were  brutally  refused  to  be  delivered  to  tliem.  ['  Les 
souliers,  les  chemises  et  d'autres  effets  d'habitlements  que  le  Pape  leur 
envoyait  out  ete  brutalement  refuses.']  It  was  after  considerable 
difficulty  and  delay  that  the  Papal  officer  was  able  to  transmit  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  each  of  the  prisoners.  The  report  sajs  that 
they  got  merely  food  enough  to  keep  life  in  them,  that  they  were 
packed  together  like  beasts,  and  tliat  their  beds  were  made  of  straw, 
half  rotten,  and  of  course  full  of  .vermin.  It  specially  mentions  the 
Irish  as  being  the  worst  off,  owing  to  the  course  of  conduct  pursued 
towards  them  by  the  English  Government.  '  L'Angleterre  les  re- 
poussait  et  il  en  resulte  qu'ils  etaient  plus  miserables  que  les  autres.' 
The  Irish  will  have  as  good  memories  as  the  French  I" 

Let  Mr.  Edwin  James,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Llan- 
over  read  this  accounr  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
by  their  model  government  by  the  **  re  galantuomo,"  and 
let  them  add  this  information  to  their  account  of  Italian 
prisons.  The  truth  is  the  prisons  in  Sardinia  are  quite  as 
bad  as  any  in  Europe,  quite  as  bad  as  our  own  prisons  fifty 
years  ago,  until  Mrs.  Fry  and  others  forced  on  the'Govern- 
ment  their  amelioration. 

Having  touched  on  the  Irish  Brigade,  we  think  it  but 
justice  to  these  brave  men  whom  a  portion  of  the  press 
foully  maligned,  to  give  the  following  testimony  to  their 
bravery : — 

"  6th  October,  1860. 

*•  At  the  moment  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  present  sad 
state  of  affairs,  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Battalion  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  had  hastened  hither  for  the  defence  of  the  States  of  Holy 
Church,  are  about  to  leave  the  Pontifical  army,  the  undersigned 
Minister  of  Arms  e^jperiences  the  liveliest  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  express  to  those  soldiers  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  to  bestow  on 
them  the  highest  praise  for  their  conduct. 

'•  Nothing  more  could  be  expected  from  them.  The  Battalion  of 
St.  Patrick,  at  Spoleto,  at  Perugia,  at  CastelfiJardo,  and  iu  Aucona, 
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lias  shown  the  power  of  Faith  united  to  the  sentiment  of  honour,  in 
the  treacherous  and  unequal  contest,  in  which  a  small  number  of 
brave  soldiers  resisted,  to  the  last,  an  entire  arraj  of  sacrilegious 
invaders. 

"May  this  recollection  never  perish  from  their  hearts,  God, 
who  defends  His  Church,  will  bless  what  they  have  done. 

*•  It  is  not  Irishmen  who  required  to  be  reminded  tliat  we  must 
suffer  and  persevere  in  the  good  fight. 

*'  Minister  of  Arms, 

"  Savier  de  Merode." 

We  have  tfiken  a  rapid  glance  at  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  British  Government.  We  have  seen  France  aggran- 
dised by  it,  England  isolated,  and  at  daggers  drawn  with 
her  oldest  ally.  Let  usask  a  discerning  public,  to  encounter 
what  country  in  Europe  is  it  that  France  prepares  her  enor- 
mous naval  armaments?  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Sar- 
dinia have  no  naval  force  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 
Russia's  navy  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  France.  Whom  then 
does  France  threaten?  Whom  but  England?  Who  has 
provoked  the  arming  of  that  magnificent  force,  our  Volun- 
teers? France,  and  France  alone.  Is  it  wise,  then,  left 
as  we  are,  without  one  steadfast  friend  amongst  the  nations 
of  Europe,  to  cause  divisions  and  animosities  amongst  our- 
selves at  home  bv  our  foreign  policy  ?  We  would  ask  a 
British  minister.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  language  used  by 
your  Government  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  acts  of  your 
foreign  minister  and  his  agents,  and  the  insulting  tone  of 
your  Government  semi-official  organs  ;  all  unite  in  alienat- 
ing the  large  Catholic  body  in  these  kingdoms  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  ?  Does  it  become  statesmen  to  follow 
this  course  ?  You  preach  peace  and  conciliation  towards 
their  subjects  to  foreign  princes.  You  were  very  profuse 
of  your  advice  to  Naples,  to  Austria,  &c.  You  see  the 
mote  in  your  neighbour's  eye.  Remove  the  beam  in  your 
own.  Mutatis  mutandis  adopt  the  advice  you  gave  to 
Austria  and  Naples.  Forget  your  ultra-Protestantism;  and 
recollect  that  in  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land there  are  many  millions  of  your  fellow  subjects  who 
conscientiously  differ  from  you  on  points  of  religion.  Do 
not  add  to  your  external  weakness  internal  division  by 
your  foreign  policy  or  otherwise.  Conceal  it  from  your- 
selves as  you  will,  at  the  bottom  of  this  excessive  zeal  for 
Italian  liberty  (as  it  is  termed)  there  lurks  a  strong  desire 
to  upset  the  Pope  and  Catholicity.     This  wish  you  may  be 
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well  assured  is  mixed  up  with  all  this  love  of  liberty.  \o\\ 
labour  uuder  a  great  dehisiou  iu  supposing  that  the  Catholic 
religiou  is  unfavourable  to  liberty.  Belgium,  the  most 
Catholic  country  in  Europe,  is  also  the  freest.  Count  de 
Montalembert's  valuable  work  has  settled  that  question. 
In  his  more  recent  letter  to  Count  Cavour,  he  concludes 
with  these  words :  "You  can  annex  to  Piedmont  king- 
doms and  empires,  but  I  defy  you  to  rally  to  your  acts  the 
conscience  of  one  honest  man.  The  happy  and  necessary 
accord  of  religion  with  liberty  will  have  its  time ;  but  if 
that  hour  be  alas  delayed  long,  it  will  be  your  fault  and 
your  eternal  dishonour."  As  for  upsetting  the  religiou  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  Christians  by  your  Italian  policy 
the  idea  is  too  absurd  for  serious  argument.  Supposing 
the  Pope  to-morrow  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  France,  or 
a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  is  there  one  dispassionate, 
sensible  man  m  Europe  that  thinks  England  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change,  or  the  Catholic  religiou  lose  one 
sinqrle  member  ?     Not  one. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  we  have  gained.  We  have 
increased  as  far  as  in  us  lay  the  power  of  Sardinia.  But 
Sardinia  is  the  humble  slave  of  France.  With  twenty 
thousand  men  at  Rome,  and  one  hundred  thousand  men 
ready  to  be  poured  in  on  Genoa  and  Turin,  the  passes  of 
the  Alps  open  to  her,  and  a  magnificent  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Sardinia  must  be  her  humble  servant.  The 
truth  is,  that  by  aggrandizing  Sardinia,  we  have  greatly 
augmented  the  power  of  France.  The  policy  that  dictated 
our  diplomatic  conduct  in  Italy  was  the  most  monstrous 
mistake  ever  made  by  a  statesman.  We  have  throwu 
the  whole  south  of  Europe  into  the  power  of  France.  She 
is  now  mistress  of^  the  Mediterranean.  Her  old  ambition 
is  gratified  by  making  that  sea  a  **  French  lake."  France 
has  Italy  under  her  heel.  Spain  is  her  humble  servant  by 
our  blundering  and  offensive  conduct  to  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment in  connection  with  the  Morocco  war,  and  other 
minor  matters.  We  have  been  outwitted  by  French  in- 
trigue and  French  diplomacy  at  every  court  in  Europe, 
We  have  not  one  friend  to  depend  on,  not  one  ally.  Even 
our  French  treaty  has  been  a  gross  failure.  That  great 
boon  "  cheap  wine,"  has  been  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Our 
Coventry  manufactures  are  ruined.  Even  Mr.  Ell  ice,  the 
old  consistent  supporter  of  the  Whigs,  condemns  the  treaty, 
and  adds,  *'  I  know  no  means  and  see  no  way  by  which  I 
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can  brinpf  either  reason  or  influence  to  bear  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.'* The  French  have  managed  to  get  oar  coals  without 
any  equivalent,  whilst  heavy  duties  almost  amounting  to 
prohibitions,  are  levied  on  our  manufactures. 

Now  let  us  for  one  moment  apply  Lord  John  Russell's 
argument.  The  People  of  Naples  (Delhi?)  have  chosen  a 
king  by  universal  suffrage.  They  vote  the  expulsion  of 
Bourbons  and  Austrians  (English?).  Thus  in  the  words 
of  Lord  John  Russell, — **  Upon  this  grave  matter,  her 
majesty's  government  hold  that  the  people  in  question  (of 
Delhi)  are  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs. 
Her  majesty's  government  do  not  feel  justified  in  declaring 
that  the  people  of  southern  Italy  (Delhi)  had  not  good  rea- 
sons for  throwing  off  their  former  (British)  government.'^ 
The  parallel  is  perfect.  Is  the  British  government  to  hold 
two  separate  sets  of  principles,  one  for  India  and  another 
for  Italy  ?  If  the  argument  is  sound  for  Italy  it  is  equally 
sound  for  India.  But  it  is  not  sound  in  either  case.  It 
goes  to  the  root  of  all  goverimient.  It  would  upset  all  in- 
stitutions. It  would  produce  anarchy  all  over  the  world. 
The  main  object  of  the  argument  is  not  to  promote  liberty 
in  Italy.  It  is  to  create  a  miserable,  contemptible,  tem- 
porary popularity  for  the  party  in  office.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  press  of  this  country,  aided  by  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  and  instigated  by  a  fanatical  anti-Catholic 
party  in  this  kingdom,  have  raised  an  ignorant  cry  in 
favour  of  revolution ;  and  the  foreign  minister,  according 
to  his  invariable  policy,  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  that 
cry  to  court  popularity.  His  Reform  Bill  was  a  failure. 
The  French  treaty  was  worse  than  a  failure.  The  Budget 
was  a  failure.  But,  above  all,  his  foreign  policy  was  a 
miserable  failure ;  and  now  he  wishes  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  popular  ephemeral  cry  of  the  moment — Garibaldi  and 
Victor  Emanuel.  How  melancholy  to  think,  that  the  des- 
tinies of  a  great  nation  are  to  be  committed  to  such  hands  ! 
This  is  the  same  policy,  or  rather  the  same  low  cunning  that 
dictated  the  ** Durham  Letter,"  the  celebrated  **  Edinburgh 
Letter*'  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  base  desertion  of  his 
party  on  the  Sebastopol  enquiry. 

By  our  Italian  policy  we  have  exchanged  Austrian  influ- 
ence in  Italy  for  French  influence.  We  have  weakened  an 
old  ally.  We  have  strengthened  the  power  and  influence 
of  a  man  already  too  powerful,  a  man  mistrusted  by  all,  a 
man,  who,  with  peace  on  his  lips,  has  already  been  a  prin- 
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cipal  in  two  most  sanguinary  wars  within  seven  3^ears. 
We  have  irritated  and  injured  x\ustria,  whose  power  and 
position  in  Eurgpe  were  the  chief  barriers  to  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  fine,  we  have  made  an 
enemy.     We  have  not  gained  a  friend. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  one  short  extract 
from  Lord  John  RusselFs  despatch,  dated  August  31, 
1860. 

**  For  they  (the  English  government)  conceived  that  in 
substance  that  note  (Count  Cavour's  Note)  disavowed  any 
intention  of  attacking  the  domains  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
or  the  king  of  Naples."  But  the  king  of  Sadinia  has  at- 
tacked the  domains  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Then  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  **  substance"  of  the  note  has  been  violated. 
How  will  honest  plain  spoken  Englishmen,  or  future  histori- 
ans, reconcile  this  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge,  by  a  king, 
given  through  his  prime  minister,  with  the  no  less  solemn 
approval  of  Lord  John  Russell,  given  in  these  words, 
(dispatch.  October  27,) — **  Her  majesty's  government  can- 
not therefore  blame  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  assisting  them," 
(the  revolutionary  party)  by  violating  the  territory  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  In  other  words, 
Lord  John  Russell  can  see  no  reason  for  blaming  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  for  forfeiting  his  honour  or  breaking  his 
pledged  word  ! !  !  This  is  a  new  principle  in  diplomacy. 
Whether  this  principle  is  more  disgraceful  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  to  Count  ('avour,  or  the  British  minister,  who 
approves  of  it,  we  cannot  but  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
civilized  Europe.  But  is  this  all  ?  No,  most  certainly 
not.  Victor  Emanuel  has  invaded  the  territories  of  two 
neighbouring  states,  to  assist  rebels  against  their  lawiul 
sovereigns,  without  having  any  cause  of  quarrel  with 
either  of  these  princes,  and  contrary  to  all  law  recognized 
by  the  whole  civilized  world.  Yet  Lord  John  Russell 
approves  this  piracy.  Victor  Emanuel  has  taken  forcible 
possession  of  the  property  of  several  bishoprics  in  Italy — 
has  banished  and  imprisoned  archbishops  and  bishops — 
has  taken  possession  by  force  and  violence  of  the  property 
of  numerous  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  banished  or  turned 
out  penny  less  large  numbers  of  religious  men  who  never 
interfered  in  politics.  Yet  Lord  John  Russell  approves. 
Victor  Emanuel  has  lent  his  sanction  to  the  infamous  act 
of  spohation  committed  by  Garibaldi,  in  taking  the  private 
property  of  several  members  of  the  Bourbon  royal  family. 
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vested  in  the  public  funds  of  Naples.  Thus  are  violated  two 
principles  recof^nized  in  all  civilized  states,  first,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inviolability  of  private  property^  and,  secondly, 
the  sacred  character  of  all  property  vested  in  the  pnl^lic 
securities  of  the  nation.  Yet  Lord  John  Russell  gives  his 
unqualified  approbation.  Broken  promises,  pledged  honour 
violated,  the  international  law  of  Europe  trampled  under- 
foot, public  property  taken  forcible  possession  of — private 
property  plundered,  appropriated,  and  confiscated — all,  all 
approved  of.  All  done  in  the  name  of  liberty  ! !  Religion, 
too,  is  appealed  to  in  V^ictor  Emanuel's  proclamation,  and 
he  opeidy  proclaims  himself  a  Catholic  !  Base  hypocrisy  ! 
There  is  not  one  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party  that  is 
not  an  infidel,  an  open  avowed  infidel.  They  are  the  same 
men  in  principle,  in  acts,  in  conduct,  in  private  and  in 
public  life,  who  led  and  guided  the  numerous  revolutions 
that  desolated  France  for  the  last  seventy  years,  that  broke 
out  at  various  periods  in  Belgium  Austria,  Spain,  Prussia, 
&c.,  &c.  Revolutions  such  as  were  instigated  by  Paine, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau; — revolutions  founded  on  infidelity 
and  guided  by  men  whose  only  talent  was  destruction, 
who  quickly  pulled  down  but  were  totally  incapable  of 
building  up  any  solid  fabric  on  the  ruins  they  had  created. 
The  wild  anarchy  that  desolated  Europe  with  the  blood  of 
her  most  virtuous  citizens,  and  led  ultimately  to  a  despo- 
tism in  France,  far  more  galling  than  any  former  griev- 
ance complained  of,  should  be  a  warning  to  all  sober  men 
against  embarking  on  such  troubled  waters.  All  history 
tells  us  that  Italy  is  now  only  in  the  beginning  of  her  trou- 
bles, and  that  no  man  can  foresee  where  these  troubles 
may  cease,  or  whether  they  may  not  end  in  a  new  master 
whose  tyranny  and  despotism  will  make  her  rue  the  loss  of 
her  former  sovereigns. 

He  must  be  a  very  short-sighted  man  that  does  not  see 
the  certainty  of  the  further  progress  of  revolutions.  It  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  revolution  to  progress,  to  advance.  It 
is  like  a  fire— it  may  smoulder  for  a  time — but  it  is 
sure  to  break  out  again  particularly  when  such  fuel  is 
thrown  on  the  ashes  as  is  daily  added  by  the  English  press 
and  the  red  republican  portion  of  the  foreign  press.  Any 
doubt  which  might  remain  on  men's  minds  has  been  cleared 
away  by  the  conduct  of  Garibaldi ; — by  his  threatened 
campaign  in  March,  and  his  rifled  cannon  at  Liege. 
The  organ  of  the  red  republican  party  in  Paris  has  openly 
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declared  that  the  Italian  revolution  is  only  the  first  step. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  (his  revolution  will  spread  like 
former  revolutions ;  that  Austria,  the  Bhine,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Russia,  France,  and  perhaps  not  last,  the  British 
isles  will  be  infected.  England  has  helped  to  pull  down 
the  oldest  sovereignty  in  Europe — a  sovereignty  the  least 
warlike,  the  most  inoffensive,  confiraied  by  various 
treaties,  and  existing  for  ages.  It  is  a  dangerous  example 
to  all  the  hot-headed  theorists  of  Europe.  We  have  had 
our  chartists,  our  united  Irishmen,  our  demagogues,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  There  is  no  solid  reason  that 
we  may  not  have  them  again.  Does  not  the  dispatch  of 
27th  October  hold  out  every  inducement,  and  the  highest 
English  authority  to  all  traitors  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  their  Queen  and  country,  should  we  again 
fall  on  days  of  like  distress  and  difficulty  ? 

To  conclude ;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  minister 
has  alienated  Austria,  has  alarmed  Prussia,  has  met  with 
the  most  emphatic  disapproval  and  condemnation  of 
Russia,  has  thrown  Spain  into  the  arms  of  France,  has 
added  power  to  Sardinia,  though  she  is  the  slave  of  France, 
has  very  materially  increased  the  power^  of  France,  by  in- 
creasing her  influence  in  Italy — by  throwing  Spain  into  her 
arms — by  permitting  her  to  acquire  Nice  and  Savoy  and 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  by  giving  her  the  complete 
command  over  Switzerland  ;  has  left  us  without  one  single 
steadfast  alb^  and  has  given  great  cause  of  offence  and 
annoyance  to  a  large  portion  of  the  British  nation.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  practical  good  that  has 
resulted  from  such  unaccountable  ignorance  of  the  true 
interests  of  this  great  nation.  We  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  reached  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  in  the  very 
cheapest  form,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  well  known  Catholic 
priest,  contains  a  summary  of  Italian  afi\iirs  drawn  out 
with  admirable  precision,  and  supported  by  a  most  valu- 
able appendix  of  documents,  which  we  most  strongly 
recommend  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  VII. — Les  Moines  D^ Occident  Depuis  Saint  Benoit  Jusqu'  a  Saint 
Bernard,  Par  de  Comte  De  Montalembert  L'un  Des  Q'larante  De 
L'Academie  Frau9aise.     Paris,  LecofFre  et  Cie,  1860. 

THERE  are  many  things  in  history,  which  give  colour 
to  a  common  theory,  that  history  is  in  some  sense  an 
exact  science,  or  that  under  given  circumstances  events 
will  recur.  If  this  were  universally,  or  even  generally 
true,  it  might  be  possible  to  calculate  the  appearance  of  a 
Napoleon  or  of  a  Cromwell  with  almost  the  same  certainty 
as  the  return  of  a  comet.  It  will  always  be  true  to  say  that 
ambition  will  aspire,  that  schemers  will  intrigue,  and  that 
dishonesty  will  not  be  nice  ;  but  the  induction  is  too  small, 
for  the  foundation  of  a  very  exact  science.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  safely  assumed,  that  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
influences,  a  community,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  will  either 
remain  pretty  stationary,  or  move  on  pretty  uniformly ; 
and  it  will  be  extremely  safe  to  say,  that  disturbing  influ- 
ences, whenever  they  come,  will  unsettle  a  community, 
and  perhaps  drive  it  from  its  course.  But  in  order  to 
calculate  those  influences,  or  the  conditions  which  gene- 
rate them,  we  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  take  into 
account  the  influences  which  affect  the  men  by  whom 
they  are  recorded  ;  and  those  influences  are  often  consis- 
tent with  the  most  entire  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  his- 
torian. To  any  one  who  is  candid  enough  to  admit  it  to 
himself,  the  most  surprising  thing  in  connexion  with  his 
historical  information,  whether  taken  from  original  sources 
or  at  second  hand,  is  its  smallness.  He  cannot  look  at 
a  bookseller's  list,  or  turn  over  a  page  of  the  Athenaeum, 
without  noticing  whole  regions  of  history,  which  not  only 
he  had  never  explored,  but  had  never  thought  of  exploring. 
Here  lies  a  popular  idol  mutilated  and  dismounted,  there 
stands  a  condemned  character  reinstated  and  admired. 
Here  busy  hands  are  clearing  away  rubbish,  and  there 
hands  no  less  busy  and  skilful  build  fancy  structures  from 
tlie  same  material.  One  labourer  struggles  to  unpack  and 
disengage  a  portion  of  history  from  cramps  and  restraints, 
while  another,  with  equal  industry,  and  more  ingenuity, 
has  fitted  his  particular  portion  into  a  mould  of  his  own 
contrivance.  And  yet,  uninformed,  or  misinformed,  as 
men  are,  with  a  knowledge   of  but  half  the  facts,  and 
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often  without  the  explanation  that  will  change  that  same, 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  circumstances,  or  darkened  by 
their  own  prejudices,  men  will  be  found  to  insist  upon 
reducing  history  to  the  limits  of  an  exact  science,  and 
upon  dealing  with  their  fellow  men  as  algebraical  expres- 
sions, that  can  be  parcelled  off  into  formulae,  out  of  which 
it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  construct  a  theory. 
The  more  experienced  philosophical  historian  would 
undertake  to  build  up  a  whole  epoch  from  one  fragment 
of  a  fact,  with  as  much  certainty  as  Cuvier  might  con- 
struct a  Mastodon  from  a  single  tooth.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  place  in  history  has  been  assigned  to  the  Papacy  or 
to  the  monastic  orders,  by  philosophical  historians,  who 
rough  hew  or  trim  those  institutions  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  The  Papacy  is  set  down  as  an 
institution  of  the  dark  ages,  one  of  the  properties  which 
could  not  be  omitted  with  any  regard  to  stage  effect,  and 
without  which  the  dark  ages  would  not,  in  i'act,  be  dark. 
Its  functions,  propriety,  fitness,  and  reason  of  existence, 
were  all  in  those  ages.  In  its  useful  aspect  it  was  good  for 
laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  wild  barons  and  kings,  and  for 
swearing  roundly  at  them  when  they  dealt  altogether  too 
hardly  with  their  subjects.  It  also  concerned  itself  more 
or  less  with  keeping  the  family  of  Christian  nations  toge- 
ther, and  giving  them  a  rough  sort  of  education  until  they 
were  ready  to  break  up  and  shift  for  themselves.  The 
monks,  too,  and  more  especially  the  western  monks,  were 
an  essential  part  of  the  dark  ages,  and  a  principal  reason 
of  their  darkness.  But  then,  they  also  were  good  for 
something,  as  fair-minded  inquirers  should  admit,  just 
as  the  scavenger  beetle  and  the  red  ant,  although  un- 
sightly and  hurtful,  have  their  good  qualities  in  certain 
conditions  of  climate  and  sewerage.  The  monks,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  of  keeping  the  light  in,  had  a  mania  for 
book  collecting,  and  for  copying  books.  Hence  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispersing  the  books  and  of  diffusing  knowledge 
later.  They  also,  with  an  enlightened  view  to  their  own 
comfort,  took  advantage  of  the  then  newest  discoveries  in 
agriculture,  and  farmed  upon  a  most  extensive  scale. 
Hence  the  clearing  of  forest  and  reclaiming  of  moor-land 
at  a  time  when  capital  was  scarce  and  labour  not  organized. 
No  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  deny  this  to  the  monks. 
Some  will  even  go  the  length  of  granting,  that  the  monas- 
teries drew  to  themselves  not  a  few  uneasy  spirits  who 
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otherwise  might  have  been  troublesome  to  the  republic. 
Their  charities,  although  they  shock  the  first  principles  of 
social  economy,  are  allowed  to  have  averted  bread  riots, 
and  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  monks  were  the  first  reliev- 
ing officers,  and  did  their  business  without  pay.  That 
was,  to  be  sure,  uncommonly  simple  upon  their  part,  and 
quite  enough  of  itself  to  earn  for  the  Middle  Ages  the 
character  of  dark.  But  the  monasteries  were  something 
more.  They  might  well  stand,  more  especially  in  Eng- 
land, as  hospitals  for  incurables  afflicted  with  the  spleen. 
Baulked  in  ambition,  crossed  in  love,  stung  by  pique,  or 
broken-hearted  from  bereavement,  men  had  a  choice 
between  suicide  and  the  convent,  which  is  not  open  to 
all  men  now.  This  is  the  popular  notion  of  the  office 
of  monasteries  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  notion 
is  equally  popular  that  they  have  no  business  whatever 
in  the  present  age.  M.  de  Montalembert  has  written  a 
book  to  set  people  right  upon  these  matters,  or  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  setting  themselves  right  if  they 
think  it  worth  while  to  read  the  book  ;  and  he  does  himself 
the  injustice  to  assume  that  his  readers  will  be  few.  The 
subject  has  not  many  attractions  for  what  is  called  the 
public;  and  no  grace  of  style  or  praise  of  learning  would 
make  it  circulate  very  far  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  a 
religious  writer  merely.  The  present  business  of  the  world 
is  to  slander  the  monks,  and  it  v/ill  not  read  any  vindica- 
tion of  them,  as  a  vindication.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  even  Marquis  Pepoli  will  be  happy  to  hear 
anything  that  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  monks  after  he 
shall  have  dissolved  their  monasteries  and  sold  their  lands. 
But  the  author's  name,  in  this  instance,  will  frank  his 
book  to  many  a  circle  which  it  could  not  have  reached  with 
another  introduction;  and  it  will  be  read,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  apology  which  it  embodies,  but  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else  which  it  contains,  by  no  means  in  the  nature  of 
an  apology.  M.  de  Montalembert  is  the  only  French 
politician  of  the  constitutional  period  whose  voice  is  heard 
in  France  or  in  Europe  ;  and,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
he  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  continues  to  speak  out. 
The  orators  and  party  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  epoch 
do  literally  favour  him  with  their  tongues,  by  the  total 
inaction  of  that  organ  ;  and  his  voice,  which  was  never  thin 
nor  indistinct  amid  a  tumult  of  voices,  is  all  the  better  heard 
for  universal  silence.    M.  Thiers  writes  history  without 
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offence,  M,  Guizot  attends  meetings  of  the  French  Bible 
k^ociety,  or  exchanges  compliments  with  new  members  of 
the  French  Academy,  M.  Odillon  Barrot  does  nothing 
in  particular,  and  M.  Bupin's  own  tongue  is  as  mute  as  that 
of  his  once  lively  presidential  bell.  Lamartine  is  probably 
engaged  in  a  continuation  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Divina  Commedia,  as  he  once  attempted  a 
continuation  of  Childe  Harold,  but  he  never  so  much  as 
hints  at  politics  ;  Victor  Hugo,  w^e  may  take  it,  is  secreting 
venom  somewhere,  but  in  quietness  ;  while  Ledru  RoUiu  is 
so  intent  upon  the  study  of  England's  decline,  that  ho 
altogether  forgets  the  politics  of  France.  JNot  so,  De 
Montalembert.  He  cannot  choose  but  write  politics,  upon 
whatever  subject  comes  to  hand  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  restrain  himself  from  lashing  the  imperial  govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus. 
The  History  of  the  Western  Monks  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  as  innocent  a  subject  as  any  which  the  Emperor 
himself  could  suggest  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  dangerous 
writer  ;  but,  for  the  most  stringent  criticism  upon  French 
imperialism  that  has  yet  appeared,  see  the  History  of  the 
Monks  of  the  West,  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  passim. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Author,  upon  this  matter,  do  not  hang  on^  to  the  general 
subject,  or  rather  do  not  grow  out  of  it  in  the  most 
natural  way.  It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  the 
history  of  the  Monks  of  the  West,  in  any  degree  fairly, 
without  a  sketch  of  the  period  to  which  their  origin  is 
referred,  and  through  which  the  youth  and  infancy  of  their 
institution  lasted.  The  period  in  question,  that,  namely, 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  persecution 
of  Decius  pretty  nearly,  to  its  final  break  up  by  the  bar- 
barians, embraces  the  entire  line  of  Christian  Emperors. 
It  is  a  familiar  truth  that,  although  the  emperors  became 
Christians,  although  the  Church  became  endowed  and 
powerful,  although  even  before  persecution  ceased,  Chris- 
tianity had  filled  the  empire,  and  afterwards  grew  to  be 
what  is  called  the  dominant  religion,  the  empire  in  spirit, 
in  feeling,  in  habits  of  thought  and  of  life,  was  as  com- 
pletely pagan  as  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  The 
Empire  was  fast  declining  before  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tino, and  thenceforward  its  dissolution  was  quickened  by 
the  event  which  should  have  stayed  it.  It  would  be  a  simple 
untruth  to  charge  upon  the  paganism  of  the  Empire  the 
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whole  blame  of  its  decline.  ^  Paganism  had  within  it,  to  be 
sure,  the  germs  of  corruption,  quick  and  active  ;  but  the 
Roman  State  had  grown  and  thriven,  notwithstanding  its 
paganism,  up  to  a  certain  period,  until  it  embraced  the 
world  ;  when  at  length  another  agent  of  dissolution,  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  and  a  kind  of  idolatry  more  cor- 
rupting than  the  worship  of  false  gods,  came  in  aid  of  the 
old  paganism  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  Empire. 
More  stupid  than  the  worship  of  stones,  less  rational  than 
the  worship  of  demons  or  fetishes,  not  less  degrading 
than  the  worship  of  cats,  ibises,  or  monkeys,  and  far  less 
elevated  than  the  worship  of  a  dead  hero,  is  the  worship 
of  a  living  Csesar ;  the  last  and  lowest  species  of  idolatry 
into  which  the  Romans  sank,  and  of  which  French  Impo, 
rialism  is  as  close  a  copy  as  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
will  allow. 

Imperialism  was  not  many  years  old  when  the  second  pa- 
gan Csesar  conceived  that  plan  of  changing  the  seat  of  Em- 
pire to  the  East,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  first  Christian 
Csesar,  and  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  fatal  step 
that  coidd  have  been  taken  by  any  of  the  lunatics  who 
wielded  irresponsible  power  in  Rome.  Public  spirit, 
however,  h:id  not  been  sufficiently  humbled  throughout 
the  Empire  to  make  it  possible  for  Augustus  Csesar  to 
carry  his  project  into  effect.  It  required  more  than  one 
century  of  Imperialism  to  destroy  all  power  of  resistance, 
and  to  extinguish  all  opinion  in  the  world.  Rome  had  not 
had  her  complete  course  of  senatorial  slavishness,  and  prae- 
torian insolence  :  she  had  not  been  sufficiently  amused  by 
fetes,  or  debauched  by  largesses.  Her  recollections  of 
constitutional  right,  were  too  clear,  and  she  was  herself 
too  fresh  from  public  life  to  admit,  without  challenge,  the 
exercise  of  that  imperial  omnipotence  which  she  was  for- 
ward enough  to  venerate  with  incense  and  a  salt  cake. 
She  still  retained  those  infirmities  of  temper  which  are 
common  in  free  states,  and  which  did  not  yield  to  the 
imperial  treatment,  scientific  as  it  was,  for  three  centuries. 
It  was  in  the  fourth  century  that  Constantino  found  it  safe 
to  remove  his  government  from  Rome,  and  to  hasten,  by 
some  hundreds  of  years,  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  Constan- 
tine,  the  only  freeman  in  the  Roman  State,  was  free  to  do 
what  he  thought  fit  with  Rome.  Her  liberties  were  a 
remote  tradition  ;  the  constitutional  forms  which  had  been 
retained  to  humour  her  republican  fancies,  by  the  first 
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Csesar,  awakened  no  recollection,  and  had  no  meaning. 
Had  there  been  a  **  Monitenr  *'  in  Rome,  it  would  have 
recorded  the  extinction  of  the  ''old  factions/'  and  con- 
gratnlated  the  Repnblic  upon  the  absence  of  party  spirit, 
while  notifyincc  to  the  dutiful  Romans,  no  longer  aston- 
ished at  anything,  that  their  city  was  to  be  degraded  from 
the  suprein;icy  of  the  world.  With  a  people  so  tractable, 
Oonstantine  did  not  make  any  sacrifice  of  power  when  he 
gave  up  the  incense  and  apotheosis  enjoyed  by  his  prede- 
cessors. Indeed  the  Christians  might  be  said  to  have 
improved  upon  the  servility  of  the  pagans,  and  to  have  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  the  pagan  theory,  not  only  of  the  Emperor's 
omnipotence,  but  of  his  piety,  clemency,  and  sanctity. 
Imperialism  destroyed  the  Empire  of  Romulus,  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  Empire  of  Christ,  had  that  been  des- 
tructible. Never  did  the  Church,  throughout  her  history, 
present  a  spectacle  so  melancholy  as  during  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  True  she  possessed  great  saints  and 
teachers,  but  they  were  every  one  the  object  of  persecution 
under  Valens,  Constantius,  or  Leo,  as  much  as  under 
Domitian  or  Decius ;  and  they  every  one  bear  witness 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  the 
genius  of  Imperialism,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  to  meddle, 
to  dogmatize,  to  persecute.  Constantino  banished  Athan- 
asius;  Charles  the  Fifth  played  with  Protestantism. 
More  than  half  the  Byzantine  Emperors  were  Arians, 
and  finally  they  consummated  their  own  destruction,  and 
that  of  the  Empire,  by  the  Photian  Schism.  In  the  East, 
St.  Athanasius,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil  the 
Great,  the  Gregories  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzum,  seem  to 
have  been  born  not  to  reform  their  age,  for  it  continued 
unre formed  and  un regenerate,  but  to  denounce  it,  and  to 
set  it  at  defiance  In  the  West,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Angus- 
tin,  Salvian,  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  St.  Eucherius,  St.  Leo 
the  Great,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  deplore  in  their 
writings,  a  state  of  moral  and  political  dissolution, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  presented  since.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  while  it  pre- 
served its  integrity,  society  was  under  the  threefold  influ- 
ence of  paganism,  of  heresy,  and  of  Csesarism.  Before 
the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  had  been  liiirly  pushed 
back,  before  a  single  province  had  been  lost,  and  while  the 
frontier  was  still  kept  by  the  military  colonies  which  the 
sagacious  policy  of  old  Rome  had  planted,  the  orthodox 
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Christians  were  not  nnfrequently  in  the  minorit3^  If  you 
compare  their  numbers  with  those  of  the  heretics  and 
pagans,  taken  together,  they  were  even  a  small  minority. 
In  the  year  374,  under  Valens,  the  Catholics  had  not  a 
single  church  in  Constantinople,  and  were  few  enough  to 
meet  in  a  private  house,  which,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  was  called  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  or 
Resurrection  ;  nor  did  the  return  of  an  Emperor  to  ortho- 
doxy by  any  means  draw  with  it  the  return  of  the  crowds 
whom  his  predecessors  had  forced  into  apostasy,  and  whom 
his  successor  would  take  pains  to  confirm  in  it. 

During  all  this  time  the  theatre  had  undergone  no  change, 
nor  had  the  Amphitheatre.  Virtue  was  debauched  in  the 
one,  and  blood  flowed  in  the  other  exactly  as  under  Nero 
and  Domitian.  Tragedy  still  delighted  in  Jocasta,  Thy- 
estes,  and  Medea;  and  Comedy  had  nothing  other  or  better 
than  the  obscenities  of  Aristophanes,  Terence,  or  Plautus, 
Constantino,  in  the  year  after  his  conversion,  regaled  the 
Christians  of  Treves  with  the  spectacle  of  a  thousand 
prisoners  torn  by  wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre ;  and 
St.  Augustine  records  the  downright  madness  with  which 
his  friend  Alypius,  the  type  of  so  many  others,  followed  the 
gladiatorial  shows.""  After  actual  paganism  had  almost 
quite  disappeared,  and  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
misbelief,  one  would  have  thought  that  invading  armies, 
not  in  distant  provinces,  but  in  Spain,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Africa,  amid  devastated  fields  and  beleaguered  cities, 
might  dull  the  eagerness  of  the  Christian  Romans  for  the 
circus  and  the  stage.  But  who  could  have  believed  that 
the  first  thought  of  a  Christian  city,  which  had  been  four 
times  stormed  and  sacked,  while  smouldering  embers  and 
fresh- spilled  blood  smoked  in  the  streets,  should  be  to 
petition  for  a  circus,  those  **  pious,  clement,  and  invincible 
Csesars,"  who  could  not  send  a  legion  to  protect  the  walls? 
It  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  extinction  or  absorption  could 
destroy  the  taint  of  imperialism  in  the  Roman  blood. 
Religion  could  not  purify,  affliction  could  not  chasten  it. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way,  and  it  needed  this  second 
deluge  to  renew  the  Roman  world.  The  Roman  might 
abandon  to  Arius  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  could  never 
give  up  his  belief  in  the  Omnipotence  of  Csesar.  Wherever 
the  Roman  name  prevailed,  it  was  the  same.     Rome  had 

*  Salviau.     De  Providentia  Diviiia.     Lib.  yi.  c.  12, 
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been  stormed  and  sacked  without  correction.  While  the 
enemy  bh)ckaded  Oirta  and  Carthage,  there  was  not  a 
spare  seat  in  the  Amphitheatre."'  At  ahnost  the  other 
extremity  of  the  Empire  the  magnificent  capital  of  Gaul, 
with  which  modern  Paris  would  suffer  by  comparison,  was 
four  times  stormed  by  the  barbarians,  and  after  the  fourth 
sack,  crime  was  more  luxuriant  than  before  the  first.  In  a 
neighbouring  city,  men  of  senatorial  rank  gorged  with  food, 
and  swilled  with  wine,  almost  too  weak  to  live,  and  yet 
robust  for  drinking,  tottering  in  their  gait,  but  frisky  to 
dance,  were  slaughtered  in  their  meat  and  in  their  cups ; 
and  the  blood  gurgled  from  their  throats  mixed  with 
bhisphemy,  for  they  denied  Christ  in  the  fury  of  their  wine. 
\Vhile  the  dead  were  rotting,  and  the  wounded  were  dying 
in  the  streets,  while  death  was  breathing  death,  and  pes- 
tilence desolated  the  few  houses  that  remained  standing, 
the  survivors  had  one  only  wish  to  lay  before  the  Emperor ; 
the  restoration  of  the  circus.t  Up  to  this  period,  the  West 
in  general,  had  been  but  slightly  tainted  with  Arianism. 
Many,  however,  of  the  invading  nations  including  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards,  had  exchanged  their 
idolatry  for  the  supposed  Christianity  of  Arius,  and  carried 
it  with  them  into  Africa,  Spain,  and  Lombardy,  where 
they  persecuted  all  who  dared  to  resist  them.  Gaul,  it  is 
true,  was  never  Arian ;  the  Franks,  soon  after  they  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  adopted  Christianity, 
but  they  were  not  a  whit  more  moral  in  their  orthodoxy 
than  the  Spaniards  in  their  Arianism.  Constantinople 
had  always  been  the  teeming  mother  of  heresies.  Her 
Emperors  had  been  their  nursing  fathers.  Amongst  the 
great  Church  historians  of  the  East,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
who  were  tainted  and  who  sound.  Eusebius  and  Sozomen 
are  suspected  of  Arianism,  Socrates  of  Novatianism,  and 
Theodoret,  if  not  a  Nestorian,  abetted  Nestorius  and  con- 
curred in  the  deposition  of  St.  Cyril.  But  it  was  some- 
thing new  and  alarming  that  the  West,  the  seat  and  citadel 
of  orthodoxy,  should  be  assailed.  Here  you  had  the  spiri- 
tual Attila  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  ;  for,  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  Lombards  were  savage  and  zealous 
propagandists  of  Arianism  equally  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Goths.  This  alone  seemed 
wanting  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  world,  that 

*  Salviau.    De  Provideutia  Di^inl  Lib.  vi.  c.  12,  t  Ibid. 
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boasted  OtKovfjiivq  of  which  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
declared  himself  Bishop  during  the  lifetime  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  territory  of 
France,  were  as  yet  untouched  ;  but  a  single  success  of  the 
Gothic  arms  would  soon  change  the  face  of  things,  if 
human  calculations,  grounded  on  the  latest  experience, 
could  guide  to  a  result ;  for,  although  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Popes  filled  the  Roman  See  at  the  time,  he  seemed 
to  be  the  one  erect  and  conspicuous  figure  in  a  world  where 
every  one  else  was  prostrate  and  despairing. 

Just  about  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Christian 
world  seemed  afl'ected  with  an  almost  universal  leprosy, 
while  Imperialism,  the  genius  of  desolation  and  decay, 
exaggerated  its  pretensions,  increased  the  magnificence 
of  its  titles,  demanded  additional  knee-service  in  propor- 
tion to  its  vileness,  and  consolidated  its  fiscal  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  better  exhausting  what  provinces  remained  to 
it,  until  the  entire  of  the  West  had  been  rescued  from  its 
decrepit  tyi'anny,  and  the  family  of  European  nations  began 
to  be  nursed  and  fashioned  by  the  feudal  monarchy  of  the 
middle  Ages.  But  during  all  those  ages  of  decay  and  cor- 
ruption, an  institution  had  been  growing,  which  was  des- 
tined to  take  a  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  modem 
society. 

Retirement  from  the  crowd  of  man,  and  a  solitary  course 
of  life  for  the  purpose  of  religious  or  philosophical  study, 
were  not  unknown  before  the  Christian  times.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  Christianity  should  encourage  a  system 
which  had  examples  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  persecutions  immediately  preceding  the 
conversion  of  Constantine,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  this 
tendency  amongst  Christians,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that 
the  origin  of  the  Monastic  State  may  be  referred.  This  was 
the  age  of  Paul,  Anthony,  Pacomius,  and  Origen.  The 
number  of  Christians  who  sought  refuge  and  a  solitary  life 
in  the  Thebaid  and  other  desert  regions,  gradually  assumed 
the  proportions  of  an  emigration  which  had  not  reached  its 
height  until  long  after  the  Empire  had  become  Christian. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  provision  could  be  made  by 
miracle  for  multitudes  of  solitaries  who  peopled  the  desert. 
These  were  the  monks  proper,  the  /Aomxot,  or  dwellers  in  soli- 
tude. But  it  soon  became  necessary  for  them  to  establish 
some  sort  of  commerce  with  each  other  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  support  and  counsel.      Some  of  the  solitaries 
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were  men  of  eminent  gifts,  and  qualified  to  help  their 
brethren  by  instruction  and  advice.  For  ease  of  commu- 
nication, the  solitaries  grouped  themselves  around  a 
favourite  adviser  ;  and  although  every  solitary  had  his  own 
retreat  or  hermitage,  nnd  was  supposed  to  provide  for  his 
own  wants,  yet  the  members  of  each  gathering  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  community,  and  the  individu- 
als were  styled  cenobites,  or  hvers  in  common,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  monks  who  maintained  the  solitary 
life  in  all  its  strictness.  By  and  by,  circumstances 
prompted  rules  to  govern  the  intercourse  of  the  Cenobites 
with  each  other,  and  with  their  adviser  or  superior.  It  is 
quite  possible  he  may  have  been  entrusted  with  the  fram- 
ing of  the  rules,  or  at  all  events,  they  were  submitted  to 
him  for  approval  and  confirmation.  Grradually  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Cenobium  or  monastery,  took  a  more  decided 
character.  The  father,  as  he  was  called,  formerly  the  coun- 
sellor merely,  of  those  who  resorted  to  him,  was  clothed, 
in  course  of  time,  with  a  governing  authority,  and  he  after- 
wards deputed  a  share  in  the  government  to  subordinates, 
called  "decani"  or  "deans,"  the  name  and  tradition  of  whom 
is  preserved  in  our  cathedral  chapters."^  The  rules  variously 
framed  for  different  communities,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  difTerent  names,  had  several  features  in  common,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  liberally  interpreted,  and  to  have 
been  much  more  in  the  nature  of  counsel  than  of  precept,  for 
very  many  years;  while  at  the  same  time  communities  of  men 
and  women,  living  under  similar  rules,  began  to  be  formed 
in  the  cities  throughout  the  Empire,  but  more  especially 
in  the  East.  There  is  hardly  one  great  Bishop  in  the 
East,  from  the  time  of  Athanasius,  who  did  not  graduate, 
BO  to  speak,  in  the  desert ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  amongst 
them  all,  St,  Basil,  was  the  legislator  of  the  Eastern 
monks.  He  collected  and  codified  the  scattered  rules 
which  had  been  followed  throughout  the  East  up  to  that 
period.  The  code  so  formed,  bears  the  name  of  Basil, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  every  monastic  rule 
that  has  been  formed  up  to  the  present  time.  Although 
some  of  the  irregularities  and  disorders  to  which  every 
human  institution  is  liable,  were  to  be  found  amongst  th^ 
Eastern    monks,    their   order    was,    notwithstanding,    a 
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pattern  of  virtue  and  orthodoxy,  until  they  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Eastern   Church  herself,  and  gradually  declining 
first   in   fervour,  and    at   length  in  faith,   had   ceased   to 
be  of  any  account,  not  long  before  the  conventual  system 
had  begun  to  strike  root  in  the  West.     And  when  it  did 
80  begin,  the  prospects  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire, 
were  dark  indeed.     While  the  Exarchs  plundered  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  name  of  country  and  legitimacy,  the  Barba- 
rians   plundered   in   their   own    name,    and    established 
tyrannies  wherever  they  gained  a  footing;  tyrannies  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  more  bearable  than  the  tyranny 
of  Constantinople,  had  they  not  estMblished   Arianism  side 
by  side  with  their  government.  The  North  of  Italy,  together 
with    Spain  and  Portugal,   were  all  Ar'mn;   middle  jind 
Southern  Italy,  with  France,  were  Catholic ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  alarming  than  the  immorality  of  the  French 
monarchy.     The  clergy,  with  few  exceptions,  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  the  spread  of  vice  ;  for  ihey  themselves  were  the 
creatures  and  abettors  of  simony.     T'he  Franks,  although 
they  still  held  by  the  German  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
and  kept  their  kings  within  the  limits  of  the   constitu- 
tional monarchy  which  those  princes  owed  to  the  election 
of  their  peers,  were  forward,  nevertheless,  to  learn  the  art 
of  taxation  from  the    Gallo-Roman   Patricians,  who,  on 
their  side,    were  not  slow    to    borrow   from    the   Franks 
whatever  was  vicious  in  the  feudal  institutions.     The  his- 
tory of  the  Merovingian  princes  is  a  dry  catalogue  of  fratri- 
cidal wars.     Polygamy  and  incest,  amongst  the  Franks  as 
amongst  the  Pharaohs,  belonged  to  the  vices  more  pecu- 
liarly royal.     Dynasties  are  changed  and  kingdoms  are 
annexed  by  the  extermination  of  the  entire  royal  line  ;  and 
at  rare  intervals  indeed,  does  a  name  occur  on  which  the 
eye  can  rest  with   pleasure.     But  just  at  this  crisis  the 
monks  appear  in  the  West.      They  sometimes  meet  with 
patronage,  more  often   with  stripes;    but  whether  under 
favour  or  under  persecution,  they  take  root  and  flourish. 
Lerins  becomes  the  parent  of  numerous  colonies,  and  the 
Solitudes  of  the  Apennine  become  a  second  Thebaid.     In 
course  of  time  the  Western  monks  find  a  legislator  in  the 
person  of  the  Patrician  Benedict,  who  henceforward  takes 
his  place  beside  Basil ;  and  before  many  years  elapse,  a 
monk  for  the  first  time  takes  his  seat  upon  the  chair  of 
Rome,  and  that  monk  is  Gregory  the  Great. 
Imperialism  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  the  greatest  of 
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Popos  had  to  cope  with  every  difficulty  from  within  and 
from  without.  lie  had  on  hand  at  the  same  time  the  Empe- 
rors, the  Lombards,  the  Patriarch  of  C()nstantinoi)le,  the 
Arian  Goths,  the  defrenerate  Romans,  and  the  unmanage- 
able, thouGfh  orthodox  Franks.  As  Chrysostom  said  of 
Paul,  **  like  to  a  single  soldier,  who,  having  the  entire 
world  warring  against  him,  should  move  in  the  enemies' 
ranks,  and  sliould  suffor  no  hurt,  even  so  appearing  alone 
amid  barbarians  and  Greeks,  every  where  on  land,  every 
where  on  sea,  did  he  remain  imconquered.  And,  as  a 
spark  falling  upon  strubble,  changes  into  its  own  nature 
what  it  burns,  thus  he  invading  all  overcame  all,  and  drew 
over  all  to  the  truth,  rushing  upon  all  things  like  a  torrent, 
and  overcoming  every  obstacle.  *  *  ^ 

He  ran  to  these — he  advanced  to  those — he  passed  over  to 
more — he  sprung  across  to  others,  and,  guiding  the  world 
like  a  single  boat,  drawing  out  the  sunken,  steadying  the 
dizzy,  giving  orders  to  the  sailoi-s,  sitting  at  the  poop, 
looking  round  the  prow,  tightening  the  ropes,  handling 
the  oar,  rearing  the  mast,  consulting  the  stars,  being 
all  these  things  in  himself,  sailor  and  steers-man, 
and  look-out  man,  and  sail,  and  ship  ;  he  suffered  all 
things  in  order  that  he  might  cure  evils  of  others/'  The 
incessant  activity  of  this  great  Pope  was  seconded  by  the 
now  rapidly  spreading  organization  of  the  monastic  order. 
The  missionary  duty  of  Christendom  was  discharged  by 
the  monks.  Nation  after  nation  was  drawn  by  them  into 
the  Christian  community,  although  not  within  the  lifetime 
of  Gregory  himself.  The  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Spain, 
and  the  Lombards  of  North  Italy  were  redeemed  from 
Arianism.  What  remained  of  idolatry  amongst  the  Franks 
was  banished  by  their  efforts.  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Scandinavia,  were  won  to  Christianity  \y  Irish 
monks,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  for  their  apostle  tlie 
Koman  monk,  Gregory.  Imperialism  was  at  its  last  gasp 
in  Europe  ;  but  even  with  its  dying  breath  it  extorted  and 
obtained  a  kind  of  homage  from  Gregory  the  Great,  which 
shocks  the  honest  sensibility  of  De  Montalembert,  although 
he  knows  it  to  be  only  a  manner  of  speaking,  a  rounding 
of  phrases,  an  empty  and  conventional  form."""   St.  Hilarius 

*  "  Benignifica  natura  tua,  Domine  Beatissime  Auguste,  cum 
benigna  voluntate  concordat,  et  quouiam  de  fonte  paternae  pietatis 
tuse  misericordia  largiter  profluit,''  etc.     liil.  ad  Constant, 
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had  addressed  in  his  own  day  the  notorious  Arian  Constan- 
tius,  in  terms  such  as  these, — *'  Thy  beneficent  nature,  O 
most  blessed  Lord  Augustus,  agrees  with  thy  benignant 
inclination.  And  since  mercy  abundantly  flows  from  the 
spring  of  thy  paternal  piety,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall 
obtain  whatever  we  ask."  Further  on,  the  saint  appeals 
to  the  "  singular  and  admirable  wisdom'*  of  the  same  Oon- 
stantius;"'*'  and  again  he  suggests  a  proposal  to  the  **  sanc- 
tity ''t  of  the  *'best  and  most  religious  of  emperors. "|  Yet 
the  same  letter  is  filled  with  blunt  truths,  written  in  an  open 
and  advised  way.  St.  Gregory  is  to  the  full  as  lavish  of 
epithets  to  a  monster  who  had  cut  off  the  entire  imperial 
family  ;  and  he  greets  the  succession  of  that  monster  to  the 
throne  in  language  of  the  most  overcharged  compliment,  at 
a  moment,  too,  when  the  Emperor  had  far  less  influence  or 
power  in  Italy  than  the  Pope.  Rightly  weighed,  however, 
that  style  of  thing  is  more  offensive  to  taste  than  to  con- 
science. It  means  nothing,  and  is  understood  to  mean 
nothing.  It  may  have  had  its  origin  in  imperialism,  but 
it  outlived  its  parent,  and  did  not  need  to  be  revived  by  the 
Neo-Csesarism  of  France  which  has  so  mnch  to  answer  for 
besides.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  even  of 
Louis  XV,,  by  what  we  learn  of  them  from  Bossuet  and 
Massillon,  we  should  form  an  erroneous  judgment  of  those 
princes,  to  say  the  very  least;  and  to  take  an  orator  of  a 
different  stamp.  Lord  Plunkett  has  drawn  in  his  best 
style  a  portrait  of  George  IV.,  for  which  Alfred  the  Great 
or  Antoninus  Pius  might  have  siit  But  however  this 
may  be,  Gregory  was  the  first  monk  and  the  greatest 
Pontiff'  after  Peter,  who  sat  upon  the  Roman  chair.  The 
authority  of  the  Emperors  was  at  an  end  in  the  West, 
and  the  Monastic  Institute  began  to  work  with  extraor^ 
dinary  activity  at  the  formation  of  mediaeval  society. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  had  not  been  as  yet  converted,  but  the 
Irish  monks  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  spread  of  the 
institution  over  the  Continent. 

"  While  the  Missionaries  of  Mont  Cassin,"  says  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  •*  were  slowly  planting  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
the  order  whose  observances  Gregory  the  Great  was  every  where 


*  "Intelligit  singularis  et  admirabilis  sapientia  tua.*'  lb. 
t  ^quum  videri  debet  Sanctitati  tuse. 
I  Optime  ac  religiosissime  Imperator. 
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spreading  and  regularizing  bj  means  of  his  example,  and  of  his 
followers,  a  man  bad  made  bis  appearance  in  the  Church,  and  in 
Gaul,  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  race  and  character.  A  monk  and  a 
legislator  for  monks  like  Benedict ;  be  threatened  for  a  time  to 
eclipse  and  to  replace  .'the  Benedictine  Institute  in  the  Catholic 
world.     This  man  was  Columbanus. 

**  He  came  from  the  North  as  St.  Maurus  had  come  from  the 
South.  Ireland  was  his  birth-place.  He  brought  with  him  a 
colonj  of  Irish  monks,  and  he  compels  us  to  glance  back  at  that 
race  and  country  of  which  be  was  the  most  illustrious  representa- 
tive amongst  ourselves. 

**  Ireland,  that  virgin  island,  where  proconsul  had  never  set  foot; 
which  Jiad  no  experience  either  of  the  exactions  or  of  the  orgies  of 
Rome,  was  moreover  the  only  nation  in  the  world  of  which  the 
Gospel  took  possession  without  bloodshed.  Thus  speaks  Ozanam, 
and  truly  no  man  has  spoken  better  upon  the  subject ;  although  it 
may  be  as  well  for  us  to  keep  upon  our  guard  against  that  extreme 
admiration  which  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  the  part  played  by 
the  Irish  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century,  by  ascribing  to 
them  exclusively  that  yearning  for  expansion  and  propagation, 
that  thirst  for  teaching  and  conversion,  which  marked  the  entire 
Church  and  the  entire  Monastic  Order,  during  this  long  and  glori- 
ous period.  The  preponderance  of  the  Irish  race  in  the  work  of 
preaching,  and  in  the  conversion  of  pagan  or  half  Ciiristian  nations, 
was  only  temporary,  and  does  not  go  beyond  the  seventh  century  ; 
but  during  that  time  it  was  indisputable  enough,  to  earn  from 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  immortal  gratitude.  This 
branch  of  the  great  family  of  Celtic  nations,  known  as  •  Hiberni,' 
*  Scots,'  or  '  Gaels,' whose  language  and  descendants  have  come 
down  to  our  own  days  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Basse-Bretagne,  had  adopted,  with  enthusiasm,  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Celtic  vitality  in  Gaul 
and  Britain  seemed  about  to  expire  under  the  double  influence  of 
the  decline  of  Rome  and  the  German  invasion,  this  nation  appeared 
amongst  all  the  Christian  nations  as  the  most  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  most  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  No  sooner  had  this  *  Green  Erin,'  lying  at  the  end  of  the 
known  world,  seen  the  Sun  of  Faith  arise  upon  her,  than  she 
devoted  to  him  that  ardent  and  tender  devotion  which  has  become 
her  own  life.  The  course  of  ages  has  not  interrupted,  the  bloodiest 
and  most  implacable  persecutions  have  not  shaken  it;  the  apostasy 
of  all  northern  Europe  has  not  carried  it  away  :  and  that  devotion 
maintains,  amid  the  splendours  and  the  misery  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  an  unquenchable  focus,  in  which 
we  find  along  with  orthodoxy  the  most  intact,  that  wonderful  purity 
of  morals  which  neither  conqueror  nor  adversary,  has  been  able  to 
challenge,  to  match,  or  to  corrupt." — pp.  411-413. 
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Such  is  tho  not  overdrawn  picture  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, presented  to  us  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  not  only 
in  relation  to  his  immediate  subject,  but  to  the  present 
position  of  the  same  nation.  This  passage  is  followed  by 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  Monastic  Order  in  Ireland,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  history  of  the  Irish  missions  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  more  ^  particularly  to  the 
mission  of  Columbanus,  which  is  in  itself,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Irish  monk,  as  singular  in  manners  and  in 
temper  as  he  was  singular  in  sanctity,  was  the  child  of  a 
country  where  no  art  seems  to  have  been  known  except 
the  arts  of  war  and  music,  but  which  imbibed  together 
•with  its  Christianity,  a  passionate  admiration  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  in. which  Sant  Luan  had 
founded  one  hundred  monasteries  of  clay  and  thatch, 
before  the  national  taste  could  endure  a  stone-built  church. 
In  those  monasteries  where  monks  counted  by  the  thou- 
sands, the  offices  of  the  Church  were  followed  by  lectures 
upon  Horace  ;  and  the  moot  points  of  the  Tusculan  dispu- 
tations, were  as  eagerly  canvassed  as  the  observance  of 
Easter,  or  the  form  of  the  tonsure.  While  the  imagination 
of  the  Irish  monk  was  trained  upon  the  classic  models, 
and  his  reason  was  exercised  in  continual  dispute,  while 
he  commented  on  Aristotle,  translated  Hippocrates,"  or 
travelled  to  the  verge  of  orthodoxy  with  Scotus ;  while  his 
will  was  regulated  by  the  monastic  discipline,  and  his 
theories,  however  bold,  were  restrained  by  that  devotion  to 
Rome,  which  belonged  to  his  country  not  less  then  than 
now ;  there  was  yet  in  that  country  and  its  habits,  a  wild- 
ness,  a  freshness,  a  suddenness  of  temper  and  of  impulse, 
which  did  not  fail  to  influence  the  character  of  the  monk, 
and  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  charm  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  missionary  in  Europe. 

Columbanus  was  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  missionary- 
monk  from  Ireland.  Neither  king  nor  bishop  overawed 
him.  His  thoughts  and  words  ranged  at  will  within  the 
limits  of  sound  doctrine.  He  resisted  and  advised  when- 
ever he  thought  it  right  to  do  so.  The  power  of  King 
Gontram  failed  to  move  his  firmness  ;  he  hesitated  not  to 


*  The  Irish  version  is  still  in  existence. 
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lecture  an  entire  council  of  bishops;  and  with  a  perfect 
and  simple  good  faith  which  must  have  made  the  great 
Pope  smile,  he  tendered  strong  advice  to  Gregory. 
Alternately  caressed  or  assailed  by  kings,  now  endowed 
and  now  plundered,  now  invited  and  now  banished,  he 
never  swerved  from  his  course.  He  traversed  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  Apennines,  with  a  boldness  and  a  safety 
which  may  well  astonish  us  in  days  when  the  Saint  Gothard 
is  crossed  by  a  road,  than  which  the  slopes  of  Windsor  are 
not  more  smooth.  His  projects  embraced  the  conversion 
of  the  Sclavonians,  and  tiie  yet  Pagan  nations  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  ;  and  after  a  life  of  unceasing  acti- 
vity, we  find  him,  at  last,  establishing  among  the  Arian 
Lombards  a  monastery,  the  rival  of  his  darling  Luxeuil, 
which  soon  becomes  the  focus  of  orthodoxy  for  the  entire 
kingdom,  and  where  the  memory  of  the  Irish  monk  was 
long  embalmed,  not  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  place, 
but  in  the  written  life  of  the  Saint  to  which  M.  de  Men- 
tal embert  refers. 

M.  de  Montalembert  closes  the  second  volume  of  his 
history  with  the  death  of  Columbanus,  of  whose  life  he  has 
given  a  full  and  coloured  sketch.  Indeed,  it  could,  with 
difficulty,  have  been  omitted  from  a  true  picture  of  the 
age  and  its  manners.  The  Rule  of  Columbanus,  at  one 
time,  threatened  to  supersede  the  Rule  of  Benedict,  and 
was  received  by  numerous  monasteries  all  over  the  West. 
But  the  former  eventually  prevailed,  and  became  the 
parent  of  every  other  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Tlie 
functions  of  the  Eastern  monks,  in  their  best  days,  were 
much  more  limited  than  those  which  now  began  to  be 
assumed  by  the  monks  of  the  West,  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  centuries,  were  to  have  such  vast 
proportions.  The  desert  had  been,  to  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, the  refuge  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  nurse  of  great 
bishops,  in  memory  of  which  the  Eastern  Bishops  are 
taken  froni  the  monasteries  exclusively  at  the  present  day. 
But  they  never  had  committed  to  them  the  moulding  of 
what  might  be  called  a  new  world  under  conditions  of 
government,  thought  and  manners,  different  from  any  that 
had  theretofore  been  known.  There  existed  between  the 
feudal  monarchy  avid  the  conventual  system,  a  harmony 
of  thought  and  action  which  fitted  them  to  work  together. 
The  same  universal  suffrage  which  is  appealed  to  at  the 
present  hour,  had  handed  over  the  Romans  to  a  master 
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between  whom  and  them  no  mutuality  of  rights  and  dutio?!, 
no  relation  of  fealty  and  protection,  existed.  The  feudal 
monarchy,  with  its  numerous  imperfections,  was  the 
reverse  of  this,  at  least  in  theory.  The  feudal  monarchy 
was  limited  by  restraints  of  many  kinds.  The  King,  like 
the  Abbot,  was  "primus  inter  pares.''  Not  only  must 
he  give  protection  to  his  vassals  in  exchange  for  fealty, 
but  he  was  bound  to  listen  to  their  counsels  with  respect. 
He  was  bound  by  oath  to  maintain  their  franchises,  as 
they  were  bound  by  oath  to  defend  his  rights.  They 
were  both  parties  not  to  a  constructive,  but  to  an  actual 
compact,  having  its  rise  in  mutual  interest  nnd  conveni- 
ence. **  Sir/'  said  Massillon  to  Louis  XV.,  **  the 
people  under  God's  providence  have  made  kings  what 
they  are,  and  to  the  latter  it  belongs  to  be  what  they  are 
for  the  people  only.  Yes,  Sire,  it  was  the  national  choice 
which  filled  your  ancestor's  hand  with  the  sceptre;  the 
national  election  raised  him  on  the  shield  and  proclaimed 
him  sovereign.  The  kingdom  became  the  inheritance  of 
his  successors,  but  they  owed  it  originally  to  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  subjects.  Afterwards  birth  came  to  give  a 
title ;  but  the  title  paramount  was  from  the  public  vote 
-which  first  attached  the  prerogative  to  birth.  In  one  word, 
as  we  are  the  source  of  the  authority  of  kings,  kings  are 
bound  to  exercise  it  for  us  alone."  **  France,"  says 
Lacordaire,  **  is  a  land  of  liberty;  a  country,  where,  as 
Bossuet  said,  certain  fundamental  laws  exist,  to  which 
anything  done  contrary  is,  by  the  bare  fact,  null  and  void. 
You  can  detect  in  the  breast  of  this  people,  touch  it  at 
what  time  you  will,  the  beating  of  the  German  heart, 
born  and  reared  in  the  forest."  The  Arragonese  nobles 
swore  allegiance  to  their  kings  in  the  following  words : 
**  We,  who  are  each  of  us  as  good  as  you,  and  who  are  all 
of  us  together  more  powerful  than  you,  promise  obedience  to 
you,  if  you  maintain  our  rights  and  privileges ;  but  if  not, 
not."  Gorres  spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  earned  for  herself  the  enmity  of  Imperialism, 
by  declaring  that  despotism,  and  not  liberty,  was  the 
novelty  in  Europe. 

Thus  did  the  Christian  kings  of  Europe  enter  into 
a  compact  with  the  subject ;  and  it  will  be  found  per- 
fectly true  to  say  that  the  Abbot  had  contracted  similarly 
with  his  brethren.  He  governed  according  to  law.  He 
was  the  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth,  not  the  master 
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of  a  gang.  He  had  sometimes  a  regulated  discre- 
tion, more  often  a  strictly  defined  duty,  never  uncontrolled 
power.  His  brethren  were  bound  to  obedience,  and  he 
was  bound  to  the  rule.  The  harmony  between  the  feudal 
monarchy  and  the  conventual  rule,  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent, and  believers  in  providence  will  not  ascribe  it  to 
chance.  But  it  certainly  is  not  the  child  of  the  feudal 
institutions.  The  one  had  its  origin  in  the  German 
forests,  and  the  other  was  the  child  of  the  Thebaid.  In 
essential  particulars,  the  Rule  of  Benedict  is  not  different 
from  that  of  Basil:  and  however  it  may  have  suited  the 
temper  and  the  circumstances  of  the  West,  it  will  not 
favour  the  theory  that  monasticism,  as  it  existed  in  the 
West,  was  the  creature  of  the  time.  Certain  forms,  and 
certain  developments  of  the  system  naturally  followed  the 
course  of  events ;  but  the  principal  elements  of  character 
which  enabled  the  monks  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tutions around  them  belong  to  the  nature  of  their  rule, 
and  not  to  accidental  circumstances.  Had  the  Monastic 
State  been  more  nearly  related  to  feudalism,  it  could  not 
have  had  the  independent  and  restraining  influence  which 
it  exercised  upon  the  monarchy.  No  one  pretends  that 
the  feudal  institutions  could  of  themselves  have  reclaimed 
and  renewed  society  in  the  Western  Empire.  The  feudal 
obligations  did  not  bind  the  prince  to  the  whole  of  the 
people.  There  was  no  privity  of  contract  between  himself 
and  the  great  body  of  his  subjects.  The  *'  villains"  were 
outside  the  law,  and  a  baron  with  the  right  of  "Haute  et 
basse  justice,"  might  deal  exactly  as  it  seemed  good  to 
him  with  his  *' villains."  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
hardships  of  their  condition,  which  differed  essentially 
from  free  vassalage  even  of  the  lowest  class.  It  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  slavery  under  stern  and  exact- 
ing masters,  who  were  controlled  by  no  law  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  slaves.  Tlie  feudal  laws  were  often  noble, 
generous,  and  beneficent  in  principle,  but  their  application 
was  restricted  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  society. 
They  might  have  been  capable  of  exercising  upon  the 
formation  of  modern  society,  all  the  influence  ascribed  to 
them  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  but  not  until  that  influence 
should  have  some  point  of  contact  with  the  people,  not 
until  the  application  of  those  principles  should  be  extended 
to  society  at  large,  an  extension  which  was  duo  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  good  offices  of  the  monks.     The  kings  of 
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the  time  were  munificent  benefactors  and  founders  of  mo- 
nasteries. The  rehition  of  lord  and  **  villain"  ceased  to  exist 
between  the  monastery  and  the  occupiers  of  the  estate. 
The  monks  not  only  dealt  tenderly  with  their  **villains/'but 
they  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  and  induced  the 
barons  to  do  the  same,  until  villainage  in  its  worst  form 
had  ceased  to  exist  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
The  convent  itself  was  a  democratic  institution,  to  which 
the  slave  and  the  freeman  were  equally  admissible,  and 
where  their  rank  was  instantly  levelled.  It  was  the  resort 
of  men  and  women  who  valued  their  own  souls,  who 
wished  to  possess  those  souls  in  peace,  but  who  at  the 
same  time,  neither  shunned  labour  nor  abandoned  their 
duty  to  mankind.  Those  who  are  curious  in  these 
matters,  may  collect  the  testimony  of  honest  adversa- 
ries as  to  the  general  frugality,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
public  virtue  of  the  monks.  Relaxation  may  have  ex- 
isted, and  wealth  may  have  done  its  work  here  and  there, 
but  you  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  nor  figs  of  thistles  ; 
and  the  order  which  produced  in  successive  ages  such 
men  as  Bernard,  Columbanus,  Dominic,  Francis  of 
Assisium,  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  Thaulerus,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Ignatius,  Xavier,  Vincent  de  Paul,  De  Ravignan, 
and  Lacordaire,  cannot  be  called  either  degenerate  or  un- 
fruitful. 

There  are  few  subjects  with  which  even  desultory  and 
careless  readers  are  better  acquainted  than  the  popular 
topic  of  the  services  rendered  to  literature  by  the  monas- 
teries in  preserving,  editing,  and  copying,  the  remains  of 
classic  writers.  The  share  they  had  not  only  in  subduing 
the  haughtiness,  and  curbing  the  licentiousness,  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  but  in  elevating  the  character  and  purify- 
ing the  ministry  of  the  secular  clergy,  is  less  understood  ; 
but  least  of  all  do  men  take  into  account  the  influence 
they  exercised  upon  the  actual  formation  of  society.  M. 
de  Montalembert  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns 
in  France  which  owe  their  existence  to  monasteries  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  at  a  low  estimate, 
one  half  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  France  had  a 
monastic  origin.  The  same  might  doubtless  be  said  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  without  excepting  England  or 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  country  especially,  the  names  of 
districts,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  town  of  monastic, 
collegiate,  or  cathedral  origin,  at  some  distant  period,  are 
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so  numerous  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  population 
of  the  ishuid  must  have  been  greater,  upon  a  moderate 
calculation,  a  thousand  years  ago,  thau  it  is  to-day. 

M.  de  Montalembert's  original  intention  was  to  write 
the  life  of  St.  ]3ernard  merely;  but  as  frequently  happens  iu 
like  cases,  the  original  design  grew  larger  as  the  work 
a<lvanced,  until  the  author  found  that  it  would  be  almost 
as  short  to  write  the  history  of  the  Western  Monks,  with 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Monastic  institution  generally, 
as  to  write  the  history  of  that  one  saint.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  should  have  taken  this  view.  It  is 
not  enough,  at  the  present  day,  to  compile  a  set  of  annals 
such  as  would  have  satisfied  our  ancestors,  who  in  history 
as  well  as  in  religion,  were  a  simple  and  believing  people. 
Even  those  who  have  no  doubt  in  matters  of  religion  have 
a  salutary  habit  of  doubting  upon  historical  questions.  The 
readers  of  history  have  constituted  themselves  a  kind  of 
jury,  fallible  to  be  sure,  and  subject  to  prejudice  like  other 
juries,  but  requiring  strict  proof  of  both  theory  and  fact.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  rely  like  Alison  upon  weak 
authorities,  or  like  Macaulay,  to  write  from  his  own  head 
without  reference  to  authority  at  all,  and  yet  to  command 
a  circle  of  admiring  and  fascinated  readers;  but  there  is  so 
much  historical  learning  abroad,  and  there  are  so  many  men 
interested  in  opposite  views  of  every  question,  that^  you 
must  look  well  to  your  proofs  if  you  mean  to  have  a  single 
fact  admitted.  No  man  will  accept  a  statement  upon  the 
authority  of  the  most  faithworthy  historian  without  a  re- 
I'erence  to  the  fountain  of  that  authority,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  its  purity.  Everything  is  argued,  nothing  is  taken 
upon  credit.  Histories  of  England  were  written  before 
the  state-paper  office  disclosed  its  secrets;  but  as  soon  as 
the  state  secrets  were  disclosed,  history  needed  to  be  re- 
written, and  laborious  men  were  not  wanting,  to  undertake 
the  duty.  But  jn  addition  to  this,  the  present  taste  re- 
quires something  more  than  annals.  It  requires  a  picture 
of  the  past,  and  this  requirement  becomes  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  past 
grows  more  decided.  We  ask,  and  a  fair  demand  it  is,  to 
have  every  feature  of  a  period  in  history  presented  to  us. 
We  insist  upon  all  the  lights  and  shades.  We  will  not 
ourselves  be  at  the  trouble  of  filling  in  the  outlines,  but  if 
they  be  improperly  filled  in,  the  mistake  will  not  fail  to  be 
discovered.     The  most  patient  reader  will  shrink  from  a 
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catalogue  of  names    and  acts,   from   a  roll   of   charters, 
of  grants,  of  foutidations  and  of  dissolutions.     The  sim- 
ple  annals   of  his   convent,   of  his   order,    will   never   be 
wanting  in  interest  for  the  monk  who  understands  exactly 
what  a  monk  is,  and  who,  in  truth,  requires  no  hist()rical  pic- 
ture to  make  him  realize  the  monastic  state.  His  life  differs 
in  no  essential  particular  from  that  of  the  monks  who  have 
gone  before  him  since  the  days  of  Benedict  and  Bernard. 
He  venerates  the  same  masters,  follows  the  same  rules,  and 
studies  the  same  models.      But  the  world  outside  is  right 
in  looking  for  something  more.     It  is  justified  in  saying, 
**  Cucullus  non  facit  monachum."     The  ticketing  of  cowls 
is  not  the  history  of  monks.      To  tell  us  that  such  a  man 
born  in  such  an  age,  founded  so  many  monasteries,  wrought 
so  many  miracles,  set  thousands  of  men  a  copying  books, 
and  told  off  as  many  hundred  more  to  dig  the  earth,  is  in 
fact  to  tell  us  nothing  that  we  did  not  know.      To  say  that 
monks  grew  rich  and  indolent,  or  even  mutinous,  and  that 
finally  they  were  reformed  and  brought  back  to  simplicity 
and  labour,  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
but  all  that  is  not  the  history  of  monasticism,  and  would 
not  have  been  the  history  of  St.  Bernard.     To  introduce 
his  history  as  the  reading  world  requires  it  to  be  introduced, 
M.de  Montalembert  should  have  gone  oyer  the  same  ground 
which  he  has  travelled  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
the  Monastic  orders  of  the  West.  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  show  to  us,  the  world  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
the  world  from  which  they  withdrew,  its  prizes,  its  seduc- 
tions, and  its  virtues,  to  show  the  exact  relation  of  the 
world  to  the  monks,  and  of  the  monks  to  the  world.     This 
never    could  be  done    without   a    comprehensive    sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  institution  prior   to  the  time  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  of  the  state  of  society  for  some  time  before 
and  during  his  life.     Any  one   who   knows   how  difficult 
a  process  it  is  to  generalize  and  to  compress  where  matter 
is  varied  and  abundant,  will  see  at  once  how  great  is  the 
temptation  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  it  stands,  rather  than 
to  embrace  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  selection.     En- 
large your  circle  somewhat  and  give  to  the  details  a  trifle 
more  of  sharpness,  and  the  additional  work  of  a  complete 
history  does  not  seem  much  to  you  at  first.     But  as  your 
horizon  widens  it  retires,  and  you  are  forced  not  only  to 
sharpen  what  seemed  to  you  the  only  details,  but  to  take  in  a 
thousand  more  that  you  had  not  thought  of.  The  work  iu- 
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creases  as  you  advance,  and  makes  you  end  abruptly,  leaving 
great  materials  for  another  writer,  or  else  your  work  swells  to 
dimensions  such  as  it  had  not  entered  into  your  imagination 
to  conceive.  M.  de  Montalembert  has  only  reached  the 
second  volume  of  his  history,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  to  how  many  more  it  will  run.  Considering  the  field 
he  has  yet  to  travel,  and  how  the  materials  increase  upon 
his  path,  he  cannot  be  half  way  through  his  task.  It  is  no 
blame  to  him  that  he  should  have  taken  up  the  task  with 
a  definite  view.  No  one  could  do  otherwise  now-a-days. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  view  should  have  been 
founded  upon  prejudice  of  education  or  of  taste.  A  man 
who  reads  a  chapter  of  history  with  no  distinct  purpose,  or 
with  a  purpose  quite  foreign  to  historical  speculation,  may 
yet  find  very  sohd  materials  for  a  theory  which  had  no 
previous  existence  in  his  mind.  In  this  case  the  history  of 
the  Western  Monks  has  for  its  avowed  object  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  character.  It  is  not  what  you  would  call  apolo- 
getic, still  less  would  you  call  it  a  panegyric.  It  might  best 
perhaps  be  called  an  argument.  The  author  seeks  to  sup- 
port his  case  by  facts,  in  the  most  conscientious  way  ;  but 
he  has  a  case  to  support,  and  a  very  good  one  too. 

But  there  is  still  too  much  of  feeling  and  of  set  purpose 
apparent  throughout  the  volume  to  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  their  historical  character.  Perhaps  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  altogether  too  affected  in  one  who  is 
known  to  think  and  to  feel  so  strongly  as  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert, were  he  to  pretend  to  a  very  cold  and  balanced 
judgment ;  for  why  should  the  beam  stand  when  the  scales 
are  differently  ^veighted  ?  and  when  your  mind  has  been 
informed  by  facts  before  you  have  reached  a  conclusion, 
why  should  you  not  state  the  conclusion  ?  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert's  history  is  not  the  less  valuable  for  this  character 
of  style,  but  it  reads  less  historically.  His  early  studies 
had  taught  him  that  the  monastic  orders  were  not  the  off- 
ppring  of  any  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  world,  how- 
ever well  their  constitution  might  qualify  them  to  meet 
the  many  emergencies  that  did  arise  during  their  exis- 
tence, and  to  render  services  to  the  Church  and  to 
humanity,  which  were  more  peculiarly  required  in  other 
times  than  they  are  needed  now.  He  learned  to  believe 
that  the  monastic  life  belongs  not  merely  to  the  infancy  of 
the  Church,  or  to  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  an  imperfect 
civilization,  or  even  to  Christianity  itself:  but  that  in  all 
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times  and  in  all  conditions  of  society  and  religion,  men 
have  felt  the  want  of  the  monastic  life,  and  have  shown  a 
desire  for  it.  The  Christian  religion  gave  its  sanction  to 
a  form  of  life  already  existing,  bnt  monlded  that  form  to 
its  own  pnrposes,  with  such  effect,  that  in  her  extreme 
need,  she  had  in  the  monastic  body,  not  a  raw  and  revolu- 
tionary levy,  but  an  army  of  reserve,  on  which  she  could 
place  full  reliance,  and  out  of  which  men  could  be  chosen  for 
any  special  service  whatsoever.  Men  adopted  and  perse- 
vered in  the  monastic  state,  not  from  a  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
nor  for  the  good  of  their  kind,  nor  through  a  disgust 
for  the  troubles  of  life,  but  from  a  love  for  the  state  itself, 
which  often,  and,  indeed,  usually  became  in  the  monk  a 
passion  of  uncommon  strength.  The  solid  vocations  were 
seldom  due  to  motives  of  disappointment  in  the  world,  to 
prostration  of  spirit,  or  to  loneliness  of  heart.  It  was  under 
influences  like  those  that  the  two  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  religion  in  their  respective  periods,  Waldo  and  Luther, 
had  entered  the  monastery,  from  which  they  were  destined 
to  convulse  society.  But  the  true  monk  generally  em- 
braced his  state  from  a  love  for  the  state  itself,  and  was 
seldom  parted  from  it  with  his  own  will.  By  the  free  elec- 
tion of  its  chiefs,  by  the  regulated  liberty  of  individuals,  by 
the  intelligent  obedience  of  its  members,  by  the  represen- 
tative character  of  its  chapters,  and  other  legislative  assem- 
blies, and  by  the  supremacy  of  the  law  over  the  will  of 
Prior  or  of  Abbot,  the  monristery  constituted  a  spiritual 
republic,  in  which  the  law  no  more  abridged  the  freedom 
of  the  monk,  than  allegiance  is  a  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Like  the  feudal  monarchies  under  which 
it  flourished,  it  was  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  that 
Oeesarism  of  which  De  Montalembert  has  been  so  consis- 
tent an  opponent.  The  History  of  the  Western  Monks  is 
the  freshest  tribute  he  has  paid  to  liberty.  The  course  of 
his  love  for  liberty  has  not  run  smooth.  A  legitimist  by 
connexion,  and,  perhaps  by  feeling,  he  set  liberty  above 
legitimacy,  and  therefore  is  he  frowned  upon  by  the  legiti- 
mists. An  active  politician  under  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
he  took  no  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  party  after  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe,  but  loyally  attached  himself  to  the 
liberal  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  constitutional  presi- 
dent, and  gave  his  entire  parliamentary  support,  not 
only  to  the  measures  which  he  particularly  favoured,  but 
to  the  general   government  of  the  President.     He  kept 
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aloof  from  impossible  fusions,  and  had  no  fancy  for 
General  Changarnier,  in  the  character  of  monk.  He 
thought  that  liberty  might  be  better  served  otherwise, 
and  hence  he  earned  the  detestation  of  the  Orleanists. 
Even  after  the  events  of  '62  he  accepted  the  govern- 
ment **  de  facto,"  in  the  belief,  that  the  change  of 
government  did  not  discharge  him  from  his  duty  as  a 
citizen ;  but  as  soon  as  Louis  Napoleon  laid  plundering 
hands  upon  the  property  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  De 
Alontalembert  set  his  hand  against  the  hand  of  the  plun- 
derer, and  the  Bonapartists  were  added  to  the  list  of  his 
enemies.  Since  then,  no  matter  into  what  disfavour 
liberty  may  have  come,  no  matter  what  meanness  or  what 
wrong  may  have  been  done  under  those  forged  warrants 
from  her,  now  so  common ;  no  matter  what  slights  are  put 
upon  her  by  agents  of  power,  who  deified  her  when 
it  served  their  turn,  no  matter  how  much  she  may  have 
fallen  in  the  esteem  even  of  those  whose  esteem  is  worth 
the  having,  his  allegiance  never  has  been  shaken,  his  vows 
never  have  been  recanted,  his  courage  has  never  failed, 
and  his  testimony  has  never  been  silenced,  when  liberty 
needed  to  be  vindicated  or  tyranny  deserved  to  be  re- 
buked. 
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DEEPLY  iaiportant  and  even  startling  as  are  these 
now  celebrated  **  Essays  and  Reviews/'  we  must 
confess  our  inability  to  understand  the  suddenness  of  the 
ferment  which  their  publication  has  occasioned  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  true  that  the  opinions  which 
they  embody  are  an  unconcealed  attack  upon  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  National  Church,  and  are  expressed  in 
language  which  cannot  but  shock  the  least  timorous  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  her  formu- 
laries as  the  standard  of  their  religious  belief.  But  the 
principle  to  which  these  Essays  have  given  a  bodily  form 
is  not  of  yesterday's  growth.  It  has  long  been  coming  to 
this.  If  the  publication  of  such  opinions  at  the  present 
moment,  has,  as  it  would  seem,  taken  English  church- 
men, and  especially  those  who  are  in  authority,  by  sur- 
prise, the  fault,  we  must  say,  is  entirely  their  own.  They 
have  had  timely  and  sufficient  warning.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  opinion,  in  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which 
has  not  been  already  made  the  subject  of  open  and  un- 
reserved discussion.  It  is  only  just  to  the  authors  to  con- 
fess that  on  their  part  no  concealment  has  been  attempted 
or  desired.  The  boldest  and  most  startling  of  their 
opinions  are  those  which  have  been  most  ostentatiously 
avowed  ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
made  public,  the  positions  held  by  their  authors,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  they  have  been  disseminated,  have  for  a 
long  time  almost  appeared  to  invest  the  profession  of 
them  with  the  character  of  an  organized  propagandism. 
Not  only  did  a  member  of  this  school  (although  not  one  of 
the  present  writers),  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  avowing 
these  very  opinions  as  his  own  more  than  six  years  ago, 
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claim  full  liberty  to  hold  them  ns  "  an  Anglican  priest 
and  doctor,"  and  openly  proclaim  that  in  professing  such 
opinions,  he  had  in  no  way  ^'overstepped  tlie  hiwFul  hberty 
of  interpreting  granted  by  the  Bishop  and  confirmed  by 
the  University  ;""''•  bnt  the  most  eminent  of  the  present 
authors  themselves.  Dr.  Williams,  the  late  Mr.  Baden 
Powell, and  Professor  Jowett,havealready,for  several  years, 
been  known  to  hold  and  profess  the  very  opinions  which  are 
now  received  with  such  an  expression  of  surprise.  They 
have  professed  and  publishe<l  them  in  their  own  persons, 
and  with  all  their  titles  of  office.  They  have  done  this  in  the 
full  light  of  academical  discipline,  and  within  the  full  reach 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  There  is  not  a  theological 
scholar  in  either  English  university — there  is  not  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  in  the  united  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  that  the  assailants 
of  the  received  doctrines  of  Anglicanism  in  the  **  Essays  and 
Reviews,''  have  made  their  approaches  under  cover.  They 
have  advanced  in  the  open  plain.  The  summons  to  surren- 
der the  citadel  has  been  loudly  and  repeatedly  proclaimed  ;  — 
in  Dr.  Donaldson's  Jashar,  in  Dr.  Williams's  Rational 
Godliness  ;  in  Mr.  Jowett's  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  ;  and  above  all,  in  Mr,  Baden  Powell's  "  Chris^ 
tianity  without  Judaism,'^  and  *' Order  of  Nature  in 
Reference  to  the  Claims  of  Revelation.^*  If  the  sentinel 
has  been  taken  unawares,  we  will  say  that  he  must  have 
shut  his  ears  with  wilful  obduracy. 

In  truth,  every  incident  in  the  history  of  theology  in 
England  for  the  last  tea  years  of  reaction  against  the 
Catholic  movement,  has  been  a  warning  which  none  but 
the  wilfully  blind  could  misunderstand.  It  is  an  old 
axiom  in  the  constitutional  Church-law  of  England,  that 
the  National  Creed  is  founded  on  a  compromise.  Upon 
the  very  first  day  of  her  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
Rome,  a  struggle  arose  between  two  principles,  the  anta- 
gonism of  which,  although  often  silenced,  has  never  been 
subdued — the  principle  of  authority  and  the  principle  of 
private  judgment.  Each  of  these  principles  has,  at  vari- 
ous times,  assumed  very  different  forms,  and  has  been 
asserted  in  very  different  degrees  in  the  English  Church. 
The  opposition  between  them  has  varied  at  different  times. 


*  Donaldson's  Jashar,  p.  347. 
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both'In  extent  and  in  intensity ;  and  althongh  it  is  com- 
monly said  by  the  English  chnrcli-historinns,  that  tho 
Prayer-book  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
one,  and  the  Articles  as  the  representative  of  the  other, 
yet  the  interpretations  put  upon  both  these  formularies 
(and  especially  upon  the  latter),  at  different  times,  have 
been  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Each  of  the  antagonistic 
systems  indeed  has  in  turn  enjoyed  the  ascendancy.  Each 
may  be  considered  as  having  alternately  influenced  the 
early  modifications  of  the  Boole  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Church  under  Elizabeth,  is  but  a 
record  of  recurring  alternations  of  their  conflict  and  success. 
The  extreme  to  which,  in  the  next  century,  the  theory  of 
authority  was  carried  under  Laud,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  extravagant  reaction  of  Puritanism.  The  rigorous 
dogmatism  of  the  Non-jurors  which  came  next,  had  its 
answer  in  the  lax  and  accommodating  scheme  of  the 
Latitudinarians.  And  if  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
latter  only  found  its  natural  development  in  the  hard  and 
revolting  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  at  least 
be  admitted  that  it  was  to  its  chilling  and  demoralizing 
influence  the  Church  of  England  owed  nearly  a  century 
of  laxity  and  indifference,  in  which  the  dogmatic  element 
would  appear  to  have  been  entirely  put  aside  and  the 
idea  of  supernatural  faith  utterly  eliminated  from  Angli- 
can theology  ;  when  the  office  of  the  preacher  degenerated 
into  that  of  the  essayist ;  when  the  evidences  of  religion 
were  converted  into  a  mere  balancing  of  probabilities ;  and 
when,  to  use  Johnson's  apt  illustration,  **  the  Apostles 
were  tried  once  a  week  for  the  capital  crime  of  forgery.""'^ 


*  "One  of  the  favourite  books  of  the  time  was  Sherlock's  Trial 
of  the  Witnesses.  First  published  in  1729,  it  speedily  went  through 
fourteen  editions.     It  concludes  in  this  way  : — 

*'  *  Judge. — What  say  jou  ?  Are  the  Apostlp.s  guilty  of  giving  false 
evidence  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  not  guilty  ? 

"  '  Foreman. — Not  Guilty. 

•' '  Judge. — Very  well  ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  I  resign  mj  com- 
mission, and  am  your  humble  servant.  The  company  then  rose  up, 
and  were  beginning  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Judge  and  the 
counsel,  but  were  interrupted  by  a  gentleman  who  went,  up  to  tlie 
judge  and  offered  him  a  fee.  '  What  is  this  V  says  the  Judge.  *  A.  fee, 
sir,'  said  the  gentleman.  *  A  fee  to  a  judge  is  a  bribe,'  said  the  Judge. 
*  True,  sir/  said  the  gentleman  ;  *  but  you  have  resigned  your  com- 
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But,  even  in  the  most  violent  crisis  of  the  conflict,  neither 
of  these  antngonistic  elements  succeedinl  in  dissocijiting 
itself  from  the  other,  or  at  least  in  ejectini?  its  rival  from 
the  common  le^al  standincf-gronnd  within  the  pale  of 
Anglicanism.  Bishop  Hoadley  is  a  father  of  the  Church 
by  as  valid  a  title  as  Laud  himself  could  allege  ;  and,  how- 
ever distasteful  they  might  deem  the  affinity,  the  indignant 
champions  of  orthodoxy,  Sherlock  and  Stebbing,  could 
not  refuse  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  plea  of  brotherhood 
which  their  sturdy  adversary  Balguy  did  not  fail  to 
advance. 

And  hence,  although  generally  silent  and  miobserved, 
there  has  ever  subsisted  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  sceptical 
element  which  has  lurked  under  the  cover  oF  her  vague  and 
inconclusive  formularies,  and  at  times  has  openly  entrenched 
itself  behind  the  legal  technicalities  which  render  the  vague- 
ness of  these  formularies  still  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive. And  the  warmest  advocates  of  church  authority 
will  admit  that  the  policy  which  has  governed  every  legal 
decision  arising  out  of  each  successive  doctrinal  contro- 
versy, has  uniformly  been  to  extend  the  borders  of  Church 
communion  in  the  direction  of  Latititdifiarianism,  orwe 
might  more  truly  say,  of  formal  unbelief. 

It  need  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  from 
the  very  moment  when  the  reaction  against  Tractarianism 
first  began,  the  current  has  been  setting  steadily  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  This  tendency  indeed  has  been  a  secret 
only  to  those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  its  existence.  It  has 
paraded  itself  in  the  most  public  walks  of  English  literature.^ 
We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  pubh'cation  and  dissemination  of 
openly  anti-Christian  writings,  whether  original  or  repro- 
duced from  the  foreign  schools  of  infidelity.  We  speak 
of  the  tendency  exhibited  within  the  Church  of  England 
itself;  by  ministers  officiating  within  its  pale,  and  by  pro- 
fessors teaching  under  the  sliadow  of  its  ancient  seats  of 
learning.  The  readers  of  this  journal  can  hardly  have 
forgotten  the  startling  revelations  contained  in  an  article 
published  six  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Anglican  Ra- 


mission,  and  will  not  be  the  first  judge  who  has  come  from  the 
bench  to  the  bar  without  any  diminution  of  honour.  Now,  Laza- 
rus's  case  is  to  come  on  next,  and  this  fee  is  to  retain  jou  on  his 
side. '  "—p.  303. 
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tionalism  r'  nor  the  still  more  daring  opinions  of  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  professor  which  were  exposed  in  a 
more  recent  paper  on  *'  Miracles."!  There  is  not  a  single 
heterodox  opinion  in  the  *'  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  was 
not  foreshadowed,  and  indeed  nakedly  forestalled,  in  the 
pnblications  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  above-named 
articles  in  this  journal. 

These,  however,  are  at  best  only  personal  considera- 
tions. Our  real  concern  is  with  the  Essays  and  Reviews  ; 
and  if  we  have  referred  at  all  to  other  publications  in  which 
the  worst  doctrines  of  these  Essays  are  anticipated,  it  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  proposition  with 
which  we  began — that,  if  the  authorities  of  the  Church  have 
thought  proper  to  ignore  so  long  the  existence  under  their 
eyes  of  the  very  same  opinions,  and  to  disregard  repeated 
manifestations  of  a  spirit  equally  **  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  their  creed,"  they  can  hardly 
hope  to  get  credit  for  entire  sincerity  and  heartiness  in 
the  new-born  zeal  with  which  they  have  now  rushed  into  a 
condemnation  of  what  is,  after  all,  but  an  echo  of  the  very 
sounds  which  they  have  listened  to  so  long,  unheeding  and 
without  apprehension. 

The  evil,  however,  has  come  at  last  in  a  form  which  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  ;  and  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
Essays  themselves,  will  show  that  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  past  supineness  of  the  bishops,  there  is  abundant 
matter  for  alarm  in  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  startling 
.^publication. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  to  describe  as  briefly  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  the  doctrines  put  forward 
in  the  volume  which  has  obtained  a  notoriety  almost  un- 
precedented. It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  discuss  the  doc- 
trines themselves,  or  to  open  up  any  of  the  controversies 
which  they  involve.  Profound  and  even  awful  as  is  the 
interest  which  we  cannot  but  feel  in  these  most  vital  con- 
troversies, we  must  for  the  present  consider  them  solely  in 
relation  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  to  ourselves.  It 
is  but  too  plain,  indeed,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Essayists  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  is  not  only  lost  sight  of,  but  utterly 
and  absolutely  excluded,  as  antiquated  and  unworthy  of 
the  present  age.  Religious  belief,  as  it  exists  among 
us,  is   quietly  put  aside   by   the  Essayists   as   an   **  evil 
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form  of  darkness  voluntary y^'  (p.  52),  and  as  mere  "  rvh- 
bish  of  the  past,  blocking  up  the  road.''  (p.  297.)  The 
iniiul  of  man,  they  conceive,  has  ontgrown  the  limits 
of    our   system,"''"    which,    in    the   present    stage    of  the 


*  Indeed,  it  might  even  be  said  that  they  have  equally  outgrown 
the  principles  of  their  own  church. 

**  And  now,  as  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  is  receiving  another 
character,  it  seems  that  distinctions  of  theology,  which  were  in 
great  measure  based  on  old  Interpretations,  are  beginning  to  fade 
away.  A  change  is  observable  in  the  manner  in  which  doctrines 
are  stated  and  defended  ;  it  is  no  longer  held  sufficient  to  rest  them 
on  texts  of  Scripture,  one,  two,  or  more,  which  contain,  or  appear 
to  contain,  similar  words  or  ideas.  They  are  connected  more 
closely  with  our  moral  nature  ;  extreme  consequences  are  shunned  ; 
large  allowances  are  made  for  ^the  ignorance  of  mankind.  It  is 
held  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides  ;  about  many  questions  there 
is  a  kind  of  union  of  opposites  ;  others  are  admitted  to  have  been 
verbal  only  ;  all  are  regarded  in  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon 
them  by  church  history  and  religious  experience.  A  theory  has 
lately  been  put  forward,  apparently  as  a  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  denies  the  objective  character  of  any  of  them.  And 
there  are  other  signs  that  times  are  changing,  and  we  are  changing 
too.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  revive  the  interest 
which  was  felt  less  than  twenty  years  ago  in  the  doctrine  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration;  nor  would  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
supported  or  impugned,  have  the  meaning  which  they  once  had. 
The  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  also  ceasing,  at  least  iu 
the  Church  of  England,  to  be  a  focus  or  centre  of  disunion — 

"  *  Our  greatest  love  turned  to  our  greatest  hate.' 

A  silence  is  observable  on  some  other  points  of  doctrine  around 
which  controversies  swarmed  a  generation  ago.  Persons  begin  to 
ask  what  was  the  real  difference  which  divided  the  two  parties. 
They  are  no  longer  within  the  magic  circle,  but  are  taking  up  a 
position  external  to  it.  They  have  arrived  at  an  age  of  reflection, 
and  begin  to  speculate  on  the  action  and  reaction,  the  irritation 
and  counter-irritation,  of  religious  forces  ;  it  is  a  common  oberva- 
tion  that  'revivals  are  not  permanent  ;'  the  movement  is  criticised 
even  by  those  who  are  subject  to  its  influence.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  human  mind,  any  consideration  of  these  subjects,  whether 
from  the  highest  or  lowest  or  most  moderate  point  of  view,  is  un- 
favourable to  the  stability  of  dogmatical  systems,  because  it  rouses 
inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  words.  To  the  sense  of  this  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  reserve  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  controversy 
which  characterizes  the  present  day,  compared  with  the  theologi- 
cal activity  of  twenty  years  ago." — p.  421-2. 
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world,  has  become  *'  an  unmeaning  frost-work  of  dor/ ma, 
out  of  all  relation  to  the  actual  history  of  man."  (p.  268.) 
With  adversaries  entertaining  these  views  regarding  ns,  it 
would  of  course  be  idle  for  us  to  argue.  We  have  no 
standing-ground  in  common  with  them  ;  and  our  only  con- 
cern with  their  opinions  can  be  as  simple  historians  of  their 
relations  with  that  Church  to  whose  membership  they  still 
continue  to  lay  claim. 

The  dissertations,  each  of  which  is  by  a  different  author, 
are  seven  in  number.  The  authors  are  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  (who  is  said  to  have  declined  to 
take  orders  on  account  of  some  difficulties  about  subscrip- 
tion,) clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  first, 
Dr.  Temple,  a  double  first-class  man  in  his  year,  and  since 
a  most  distinguished  scholar,  is  **  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  Queen,''  and  holds  an  office  of  greater  practical  re- 
sponsibility, as  Head-master  of  the  great  school  of  Rugby. 
The  second,  Dr.  Williams,  formerly  tutor  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  is  now  vice-principal  of  Lampeter  College, 
the  chief  theological  nursery  of  the  Welsh  clergy.  When 
the  volum.e  first  appeared,  two  of  the  writers  held  important 
professorships  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Baden 
Powell,  since  dead,  was  then  Savilian  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry;  Mr.  Jowett,  probably  the  most  eminent  among  the 
many  distinguished  members  of  Baliol  College,  is  still 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  WHiat  is  still  more  significant, 
another  of  the  Essayists,  Mr.  Pattison,  has  actually  been 
elected,  since  the  publication  of  the  Essays,  Rector  of 
Lincoln  college,  in  the  same  university  !  Since  the  days 
when  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Bench  itself  was  impeached  by 
Convocation  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  the  Church 
has  never  witnessed,  on  the  side  of  heterodoxy,  so  formid- 
able an  array  of  what  ought  to  be  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  in  the  title-page  of  this  single  volume  ! 

The  Essays  claim  to  be  entirely  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  although  they  are  all  plainly  animated  by  one 
spirit,  there  certainly  is  not,  properly  speaking,  any  logical 
connexion  between  them.  Nevertheless  the  fact  itself  of 
joint  publication,  coupled  with  the  refusal  of  each,  notwith- 
standing repeated  appeals,  to  disclaim  any  of  the  opiiiiouf? 
of  his  fellow  Essayists,  appears,  by  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  public,  to  have  decided  the  question  of  their  united 
responsibility. 
.^  The  opening  Essay,  by  Dr.  Temple,  on   The   Ed  a- 
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cation  of  the  World,  mi^lit  possibly  have  attracted  but 
little  notice,  had  it  been  pnblislied  separately  or  in  different 
companionship.  It  is  a  minute  but  fancihil  elaboration  oF 
the  analogy  between  the  education  of  each  individual 
human  being,  under  the  successive  guidance  of  parents, 

E receptors,  society,  and  experience,  with  that  of  the  entire 
uman  race  in  the  progress  of  ages.  This  analogy,  in 
itself,  is  capable,  of  course,  of  a  perfectly  orthodox  exposi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  Dr. 
Temple's  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  merely  that 
his  theory  of  Revelation  is  of  the  vaguest  and  most  dreamy 
kind ;  that  he  represents  it  as  progressive,  and  describes 
its  early  steps  as  halting  and  imperfect;  that  he  denies  to 
it  all  efficacy  except  as  developing  the  powers  of  the  human 
intellect ;  that  he  makes  it  dependent  for  its  effect  upon 
times  and  circumstances,  so  that,  for  instance,  **  if  our 
Lord's  Revelation  had  been  delayed  till  now,  it  would  as- 
suredly have  been  hard  for  us  to  recognise  His  Divinity, 
for  the  faculty  of  Faith  has  turned  inwards  and  cannot 
now  accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  God," 
(p.  24);  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  that,  **  had  our 
Lord  come  earlier,  the  world  would  not  have  been  ready  to 
receive  Him,  and  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  the  religion 
of  the  human  race,  would  have  been  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  only"  (p.  25) ;  that  in  that  case  *'  the  other  systems 
would  have  been  too  strong  to  have  been  overthrown  bi/ 
the  power  of  preachinc;/'  (p.  25) ;  that  at  any  previous 
period  **  the  need  of  a  purer  and  higher  teaching  could  not 
have  been  felt,  and  Christ  would  have  seemed  to  the  Gentiles 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  not  the  Son  of  Man" — (ibid.) :  it  is 
not  merely  that  statements  and  assumptions  such  as  these 
pervade  the  entire  dissertation.  No  one  can  read  a 
single  sentence  of  it  without  feeling  that  it  proceeds  on  the 
principle  of  pure  Naturalism  ;  systematically  and  com- 
pletely ignoring  all  supernatural  agency,  all  direct  divine 
operation  upon  the  intellect  or  the  will  of  man,  and  making 
man's  natural  faculties  the  sole  principle  and  source  both 
of  moral  and  intellectual  action,  even  in  those  things  which 
all  Christians  have  at  all  times  regarded  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  supernatural  order.  In  a  word,  Dr.  Temple's 
Essay  is  not  merely  the  broadest  and  most  unreserved  ex- 
pression of  Pelagianism ;  its  principles,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  are  a  system  of  pure  and  unmixed  Na- 
turalism. 
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We  have  no  intention, however,  of  dwelling  either  upon  this 
Essay,  or  upon  the  abler  and  more  learned  Dissertation  of 
Mr.  JPattison,  the  new  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  upon  the 
Teiidency  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  1688-1750. 
We  must  pass  over  these  Essays,  although  the  dogmatical 
tone  of  both  is  of  the  very  lowest  character  and  sceptical  to  a 
most  painful  degree.  The  true  spirit  of  the  volume  will  be 
best  seen  from  a  brief  examination  of  fourof  the  Essays;  that 
of  Dr.  WWVuxms  on  J3unsen's  Biblical  Researches;  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  on  the  Study  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity;  that  of  Mr.  Goodwin  on  T'he 
Mosaic  Cosmogony  ;  and  that  of  Professor  Jowett  on  the 
Interpretatioyi  of  Scripture,  We  shall  not  confine  our- 
selves to  any  one  of  these  Essays,  nor  follow  the  order  of 
their  several  subjects.  We  shall  better  exhibit  the  common 
spirit  which  animates  theui  and  the  system  of  belief  which 
they  represent,  by  considering  them  all  collectively,  not 
alone  in  the  positive  doctrines  which  they  profess,  but  in 
their  Relations  to  the  general  scheme  of  Christian  reve- 
lation. 

Eor  it  will  shock  our  readers  to  learn  that  there  is  hardly 
a  single  doctrine  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  indeed  hardly 
a  single  principle  of  natural  theology,  which  is  not  called  in 
question,  and  by  implication  discarded,  in  this  audacious 
publication.  It  is  not  merely  that  in  its  misty  atmosphere 
we  lose  sight  of  all  intelligible  belief  of  the  Trinity  ;  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Second  Person  ;  and  of 
the  Personality  of  the  Third.  The  scepticism  of  these  Essays 
reaches  much  farther.  The  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture; 
its  inspiration  ;  the  truth  of  its  narrative ;  the  credibility 
and  even  possibility  of  its  miracles  ;  the  prophecies ;  the 
Gospel  narrative  ;  its  account  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  ; 
the  interpretation  of  its  most  fundamental  doctrines  ; — the 
very  faith  of  a  future  life,  and  even  of  the  existence  of  a 
Personal  Creator: — all  these  are  recklessly  questioned, 
and,  if  not  in  words,  certainly  in  spirit  and  effect,  ruthlessly 
put  aside. 

We  shall  best  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  Essays  if  we 
commence  with  a  few  examples  of  their  treatment  of 
Scripture. 

And  first,  as  to  its  Inspiration,  Professor  Jowett,  after 
enumerating  the  various  **  gradations  and  distinctions  of 
meaning"  which  the  word  has  received,  proceeds  to  de- 
clare that,  **  for  none  of  the  higher  or  supernatural  views  of 
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inspiration  is  there  any  foundation  in  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles.  There  is  no  appearance  in  their  writings  that 
the  Evangelists  or  Apostles  had  any  inward  gift,  or  were 
snhject  to  any  power  external  to  them,  different  from  that 
of  preaching  or  teaching  which  they  daily  exercised  ;  nor 
do  they  anywhere  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  free 
from  error  or  infirmity,  St.  Paul  writes  like  a  Christian 
teacher,  exhibiting  all  the  emotions  and  vicissitudes  of 
human  feeling,  speaking,  indeed,  with  authority,  but  hesi- 
tating in  difficult  cases,  and  more  than  once  correcting 
himself,  corrected  too  by  the  course  of  events  in  his  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Evangelist  *  who 
saw  it,  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true:  and  he  knoweth 
that  he  saith  true.'  (John  xix.  35.)  Another  Evangelist  does 
not  profess  to  be  an  original  narrator,  but  only  *  to  set  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  what  eye-witnesses  had  delivered/ 
like  many  others  whose  writings  have  not  been  preserved 
to  us.  (Luke  i.  1,  2.)  And  the  result  is  in  accordance 
with  the  simide  profession  and  style  in  which  they  describe 
themselves ;  there  is  no  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  of  in- 
sincerity or  want  of  faith ;  but  neither  is  there  perfect 
accuracy  or  agreement.* \^.  345-G.)  He  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  examples  of  what  he  considers  fatal  to  the  notion  that  the 
sacred  writers  enjoyed  any  supernatural  inspiration.  **  One 
supposes  the  original  dwelling-place  of  our  Lord's  parents 
to  have  been  Bethlehem  (Matthew  ii.  1,  22),  another  Naza- 
reth (Luke  ii.  4);  they  trace  his  genealogy  in  different 
ways  ;  one  mentions  the  thieves  blaspheming,  another  has 
preserved  to  after  ages  the  record  of  the  penitent  thief; 
they  appear  to  differ  about  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  the  narrative  of  the  woman  who  anointed  our 
Lord's  feet  with  ointment  is  told  in  all  four,  each  nar- 
rative having  more  or  less  considerable  variations."  (p.  346.) 
And  as  a  whole,  he  considers  it  clear  that  whatever  theory  of 
inspiration  is  adopted,  the  popular  belief  regarding  its  nature 
must  bo  discarded.  **  It  embraces  writings  of  very  dif- 
ferent kinds — the  book  of  Esther,  for  example,  or  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  re- 
conciles ble  with  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of  the  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  nevertheless  does  not  exclude 
them^  from  the  favour  of  God,  with  the  attribution  to  the 
J?iyine  Being  of  actions  at  variance  with  that  higher  reve- 
lation luhich  he  has  given  of  himself  in  the  Gospel;  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  imperfect  or  opposite  aspects  of  the 
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truth,  as  in  the  book  of  Job  or  Ecclesiastes,  with  variations 
of/act  in  the  Gospels  or  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
with  inaccuracies  of  language  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
For  these  are  all  found  in  Scripture  ;  neither  is  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be,  except  a  general  impression 
that  Scripture  ought  to  have  been  written  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  has/'  (p.  347.)  In  a  word,  Mr.  Jowett  will 
admit  no  theory  of  inspiration  which  does  not  allow  for  the 
possibility  and  indeed  the  existence  of  error  on  the  part 
of  the  writer :  and  in  this  Essay  he  only  expands  a  little 
more  fully  the  germ  contained  in  Dr.  Williams'  disserta- 
tion on  Baron  Bunsen,  that  "  if  we  define  inspiration  con- 
sistently luith  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  human  nature,^* 
we  shall  ''neither  exclude  the  idea  of  fallibility  among 
Israelites  of  old,  nor  quench  the  Spirit  in  true  hearts  for 
ever,"— (p.  78.)  ^  In  truth  Dr.  Williams  (p.  78.)  plainly 
regards  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  as  exactly 
the  same  influence  as  that  under  which  Luther  preached 
and  Milton  sang  ! 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  how  readily  Mr. 
Goodwin  dismisses  the  entire  Mosaic  narrative  of  the 
creation  with  the  ofF-hand  remark,  that  it  **  was  not  thought 
needful  to  communicate  to  the  writer  of  the  Cosmogony  that 
knowledge  which  modern  researches  have  revealed"  (p. 
252) ;  that  he  *'  committed  himself  to  assertions  not  in 
accordance  with  facts"  (p.  250);  that  we  "should  not  hesitate 
to  recognise  his  fallibility"  (p.  251) ;  and  that  his  narrative 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  *'  the  speculation  of  some 
Hebrew  Descartes  or  Newton,  promulgated  in  all  good 
faith  as  the  best  and  most  probable  account  that  could  then 
be  given,"  (ibid.)  And  then,  with  a  sublime  consciousness 
of  the  superiority  of  modern  intelligence,  he  condescends 
(p.  258.)  to  confess  that  *'  we  need  not,  therefore,  doubt  the 
old  writer's  perfect  good  faith,  or  attribute  to  him  wilful 
misrepresentations  or  consciousness  of  asserting  that  which 
be  knew  not  to  be  true  J' 

We  can  understand,  in  like  manner,  how  freely  Dr. 
Williams  adopts  the  speculations  of  Baron  Bunsen  as  to 
the  ^^unscientific"  blunders  of  the  same  Cosmogony;  how 
to  his  enlightened  vision  **  our  deluge  takes  its  place  among 
geological  phenomena,  no  longer  a  disturbance  of  law  from 
which  science  shrinks,  but  a  prolonged  play  of  the  forces 
of  fire  and  water,  rendering  the  primaeval  regions  of  North 
Asia  uninhabitable,  and  urging  the  nations  to  new  abpdes  :" 
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liow  he  learns  that  it  was  **  limited  in  its  range"  from 
finding  it  recorded  in  **  the  traditions  of  Iran  and  Pales- 
tine but  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and  Mongolians" 
(p.  56) :  how  he  tries  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  **  barely 
consistent  genealogies"  of  Genesis— (ibid) ;  how  he  em- 
braces as  perfectly  '*  reasonable"  the  opinions  that  the 
**  historical  portion  of  the  Bible  begins  with  Abraham," 
and  **  relegates  the  long  lives  of  the  patriarchs  to  the 
domain  of  legend  or  of  symbolical  cycle," — (ibid,) 

And,  even  in  the  historical  portion,  Dr.  Williams  has  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  mythic  or  legendary  element. 
**  The  avenger  who  slew  the  first  born  of  Egypt  may  have 
been  [not  what  the  biblical  narrative  declares  but]  the 
J3edouin  host  akin  nearly  to  Jethro,  and  more  recently  to 
Israel"  (p.  59.)  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  again,  *'  may 
be  interpreted  with  the  latitude  of  poetry"  (p.  59.)  The  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham  was  ordered,  not  by  the  Almighty,  but  *'  by 
the  fierce  ritual  of  Syria  with  the  awe  of  a  Divine  voice" 
(p.  61).  The  whole  Pentateuch  in  truth,  is,  in  his  view, 
popularly  misunderstood.  It  is  **  only  Mosaic  in  the  sense 
that  it  indicates  the  mind  and  embodies  the  developed  sys- 
tem of  Moses,  not  that  it  was  written  by  the  great  lawgiver's 
hand"  (p.  60.)  It  was  **  composed  out  of  older  materials" — 
(ibid) — and,  to  carry  to  the  lowest  degree  the  sceptical  criti- 
cism thus  recklessly  applied,  it  **  may  in  some  cases  be 
considered  that  the  compiler's  point  of  view  differed  from 
that  of  the  older  pieces,  which  yet  he  faithfully  preserved"  ! 
(p.  60.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  after  this  to  say  that  the  Essays 
adopt  without  hesitation  the  modern'  theory  that  two  dis- 
tinct accounts  of  the  Creation  are  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis.  Mr.  Goodwin  declares  this  to  be  '*  philo- 
logically  certain"  (p.  217) ;  although  some  *'  may  be  in- 
clined to  contest  the  fact  that  they  are  the  production  of 
two  different  authors," — (ibid.)  This  theory,  which  began 
with  Eichhorn,  had  already  been  carefully  elaborated 
by  Di\  Donaldson  in  his  Jashar  ;  and  Mr.  Goodwin  now 
considers  it  "  so  certain  that  it  is  impossible  further  to 
ignore  it." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Essay  on  ''  The  National  Church," 
pronounces  with  equal  freedom  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  cites  without  censure  the  opinion 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  "  was  not  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  year  140,  and  that  it  presupposes  opinions  of  a  Valen- 
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tinlaii  or  even  of  a  Montauist  character,  which  would  make 
it  later  still"  (161)';  and  he  adds  upon  his  own  behalf  that  *'at 
any  rate  it  cannot  by  external  evidence  he  attached  to  the 
person  of  St.  John  as  its  author  in  the  sense  in  which 
moderns  understand  the  word  author ;  that  is,  there  is  no 
proof  that  St.  John  gives  his  relation  as  an  ear  and  eye- 
witness of  all  that  is  related  in  it."  (p.  161.)  And  in  the 
same  passage  he  speaks  with  a  certain  compassionate  in- 
dulgence of  those  weak  minds  which  **  shrink  from  a  bona 
fide  examination  of  the  Gospel  question"  and  are  silly 
enough  **  to  imagine  that  the  truth  of  Christian  faith  is 
compromised,  unless  the  four  Gospels  are  received  as  per- 
fectly genuine  and  authentic — that  is,  entirely  the  com- 
position of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear  and  with- 
out any  admixture  of  legendary  matter  or  embellishment 
in  the  narratives"  !— (p.  161.) 

Mr.  Jowett  puts  this  view  forward  even  more  formally. 
*'  The  origin  oF  the  three  first  Gospels,"  he  says,  '*  is  an 
inquiry  which  has  not  been  much  considered  by  English 
theologians  since  the  days  of  Bishop  Marsh.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  question  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood  ; 
the  point  being  how  there  can  be  so  much  agreement  in 
words,  and  so  much  disagreement  both  in  words  and  facts ; 
the  double  phenomenon  is  the  real  perplexity — how  in 
short  there  can  be  all  degrees  of  similarity  and  dissimi- 
larity, the  kind  and  degree  of  similarity  being  such  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  large  portions  are  copied 
from  each  other  or  from  common  documents ;  the  dis- 
similarities being  of  a  kind  which  seem  to  render  impos- 
sible any  knowledge  in  the  authors  of  one  another's  writ- 
ings. 'J'he  most  probable  solution  of  this  ditficnlty  is  that 
the  tradition  on  which  the  three  first  Gospels  are  based 
was  at  first  preserved  orally,  and  slowly  put  together  and 
written  in  the  three  forms  which  it  assumed  at  a  very  early 
period,  those  forms  being  in  some  places,  perhaps,  modified 
by  translation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  develop  this  hypo- 
thesis farther.  The  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  whether 
this  or  some  other  theory  be  the  true  account  (and  some 
such  account  is  demonstrably  necessarij),  the  assumption 
of  such  a  theory,  or  rather  the  observation  of  the  facts  on 
which  it  rests,  cannot  but  exercise  an  influence  on  inter- 
pretation. We  can  no  longer  speak  of  three  independent 
^uitnesses  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Hence  there  follow 
some  other  consequences.     (1.)     There  is  no  longer  the 
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same  necessity  as  heretofore  to  reconcile  inconsistent  nar- 
ratives  ;  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  only  means  the  paral- 
lelism of  similar  words.  (2.)  There  is  no  longer  any  need 
to  enforce  everywhere  the  connexion  of  successive  verses, 
for  the  same  words  will  he  found  to  occur  in  different  con- 
nexions in  the  different  Gospels.  (3.)  Nor  can  the  designs 
attrihuted  to  their  authors  be  regarded  as  the  free  handling 
of  the  same  subject  on  different  plans;  the  difference  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  the  occurrence  or  absence  of  local  or 
verbal  explanations  or  the  addition  or  omission  of  certain 
passages.  Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  no  weight  can  be  given 
to  traditional  statements  of  facts  about  the  authorship, 
as,  for  example,  that  respecting  St.  Mark  being  the  inter- 
preter of  St.  Peter,  because  the  Fathers  who  have  handed 
down  these  statements  were  ignorant^  or  unobservant  of 
the  great  fact,  which  is  proved  by  internal  evidence,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  of  common  origin."  (p.  370.) 

The  same  reckless  scepticism  is  applied  even  with 
greater  liberty  to  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Williams 
cordially  adopts  Baron  Bunsen's  view  not  alone  of  the 
evangelical  writings,  but  indeed  of  the  entire  canon  of  the 
Scripture.  He  dwells  approvingly  upon  the  "  reason- 
able'^ freedom  which  the  liaron  exhibits  when  he  refuses 
**  to  repeat  the  traditional  fictions  about  our  canon,  or  to 
read  its  pages  with  that  dulness  which  turns  symbol  and 
poetry  into  materialism."  (p.  83). 

*'  Plis  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  very  unlike  the 
acute  criticism  of  De  Wctte,  tempered  by  the  affectionateiiess  of 
Neander.  He  finds  in  the  first  three  gospels  divergent  forms  of 
the  tradition,  once  oral,  and  perliaps  catechetical,  in  the  congre- 
gations of  the  apostles.  He  thus  explains  the  numerous  traces 
characteristic  of  a  traditional  narrative.  He  does  not  ascribe  the 
quadruple  division  of  record  to  the  four  churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  on  the  same  principle  as  liturgi- 
cal families  are  traced  ;  but  he  requires  time  enough  for  some 
development^  and  for  i\\Q  passing  of  some  symhol  into  story.  By  mak- 
ing the  fourth  gospel  the  latest  of  all  our  genuine  books,  he  accounts 
for  its  style  (so  much  more  Greek  than  the  Apocalypse),  and  explains 
many  passages.  The  verse  'and  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
Heaven,  but  he  that  came  down,'  is  intelligible  as  a  free  comment 
luar  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  but  has  no  meaning  in  our  Lord's 
mouth  at  a  time  when  the  ascension  had  not  been  heard  of.  So 
the  Apocalypse,  if  taken  as  a  series  of  poetical  visions,  which  re- 
present the  outpouring  of  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  tlie  city  where  the 
Lord  was  slain,  ceases  to  be  a  riddle.  Its  horizon  answers  to  that 
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of  Jerusalem  already  threatened  by  the  legions  of  Vespasian,  and 
its  language  is  partly  adapted  from  the  older  prophets,  partly  a 
repeti-ion  of  our  Lord's  warnings  as  described  by  the  Evangelists, 
or  as  deepened  into  wilder  throatenings  in  the  mouth  of  the  later 
Jesus,  tlie  son  of  Ananus.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  differ- 
ent in  its  conception  of  faith,  and  in  its  Alexandrine  rhythm,  from 
the  do-trine  and  the  language  of  St.  Paul's  known  Epistles,  has  its 
degree  of  discrepance  explained,  ascribing  it  to  some  companion  of 
the  apostle's  ;  and  minute  reasons  are  found  for  fixing  with  proba- 
hility  on  Apollos.  The  second  of  the  Petrine  Epistles,  having  alike 
external  and  internal  evidence  against  its  genuineness,  is  neces- 
sarilj/  surrendered  as  a  whole;  and  our  critic's  good  faith  in  this 
respect  is  more  certain  than  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  recon- 
structs a  part  of  it.  The  second  chapter  may  not  improbably  be  a 
quotation  ;  but  its  quoter,  and  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  epistle, 
need  not  therefore  have  been  St.  Peter.'' — p.  83-5. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  content  even  with  the  degree  of  liberty 
here  claimed  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  sup^gest  the  idea  of  its 
origin  from  the  same  *'  school  which  produced  Philo/' 
(p.  202). 

Under  the  same  convenient  form  of  a  criticism  of  Bunsen, 
J3r.  Williams  utterly  discards  the  prophetical  element 
from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  condense  into  a  smaller  space  the  whole  body 
of  doubt  which  the  German  scepticism  has  flung  upon  the 
Messianic  prophecies,  than  the  Vice-principal  of  St. 
David's  has  done  in  his  summary  sketch  of  the  '*  inheri- 
tance of  opinion  to  which  Baron  Bunsen  has  succeeded." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tlie  Baron  reads  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  not  as  predictions,  bnt 
as  history ;  and  that,  wherever  an  event  later  than  the 
date  of  the  reputed  authorship  of  the  book  is  recorded, 
he  regards  the  book,  or  at  least  the  portion  of  it  which 
contains  this  anachronism,  as  certainly  unauthentic.  Thus 
for  example,  "  he  dares  not  to  say  that  David  foretold 
the  exile  because  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Psalms."  (p.  68) ; 
he  prefers  to  hold  that  the  passage  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned is  of  a  later  date.  In  like  manner,  "  he  cannot 
quote  Nahum  denouncing  ruin  against  Nineveh,  or  Jere- 
miah against  Tyre,  without  remembering  that  already 
the  Babylonian  power  thi-ew  its  shadow  across  Asia,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  mustering  his  armies.  If  he  would 
quote  the  book  of  Isaiah,  he  cannot  conceal,  after  Ge- 
seuius,  Ewald,  and  Maurer  have  written,  that  the  book  is 
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composed  of  elements  of  different  eras.  Finding  Ferso- 
Babylonian,  or  new-coined  words,  snch  as  sagans  for 
officers,  and  Chaldaic  forms  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  snch  as 
Aphel  i'ov  Hiphil,  in  certain  portions,  and  observing  that 
the  political  horizon  of  these  portions  is  that  of  the  sixth 
century,  while  that  of  tlie  elder  or  more  purely  Hebraic 
portions  belonged  to  the  eighth,  he  must  accept  a  theory 
of  authorship  and  of  prediction,  modified  accordingly.  So, 
if  under  the  head  of  Zechariah  he  finds  three  distinct 
styles  and  aspects  of  affairs,  he  must  acknowledge  so 
much,  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  conjecturing  the 
elder  Zechariah  of  the  age  of  Isaiah  to  have  written  the 
second  portion,  and  Uriah  in  Jeremiah's  age  the  third. 
If  he  would  quote  Micah,  as  designating  Bethlehem  for 
the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Deliverer  to  come  from  thence  was  to  be 
ii  contemporary  shield  against  the  Assyrian.  If  he  would 
follow  Pearson  in  quoting  the  second  Psalm,  2^hou  art 
my  son ;  he  knows  that  Hebrew  idiom  convinced  even 
Jerome  the  true  rendering  was  ivorship  purely.  He 
may  read  in  Psalm  xxxiv.  that,  '  not  a  Ibone  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  broken,'  but  he  must  feel  a  difficulty 
in  detaching  this  from  the  context,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
prophecy  of  the  crucifixion.  If  he  accepts  mere  versions 
of  Psalm  xxii.  17,  he  may  wonder  how  '  piercing  the  hands 
and  the  ifeet'  can  fit  into  the  whole  passage ;  but  if  he 
prefers  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  reading,  he  finds,  instead 
of  'piercing/  the  comparison  *  like  a  lion,'  and  this  cor- 
responds sufficiently  with  the  '  dogs'  of  the  first  clause  ; 
though  a  morally  certain  emendation  would  make  the 
parallel  more  perfect  by  reading  the  word  '  lions'  in  both 
clauses.  In  either  case,  the  staring  monsters  are  intended, 
by  whom  Israel  is  surrounded  and  torn.  Again  he  finds 
in  Hosea  that  the  Lord  loved  Israel  when  he  was  young, 
and  called  him  out  of  Egypt  to  be  his  son  ;  but  he  must 
feel,  with  Bishop  Kidder,  that  such  a  citation  is  rather 
accommodated  to  the  flight  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  than  a 
prediction  to  be  a  ground  of  argument.  Fresh  from  the 
services  of  Christmas,  he  may  sincerely  exclaim.  Unto  us 
a  child  is  born  ;  but  he  knows  that  the  Hebrew  translated 
Mighty  God,  is  at  least  disputable,  that  perhaps  it  means 
only  Strong  and  Mighty  One,  Father  of  Jin  Age ;  and  he 
can  never  listen  to  any  one  who  pretends  that  the  Maiden's 
Child  of  Isaiah  vii.  16,  was  not  to  be  born  in  the  reign  of 
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Ahnz,  as  a  sign  against  the  Kings  Pekah  and  Rezin.  In 
the  case  of  l5aniel,  he  may  doubt  whether  all  parts  of  the 
book  are  of  one  age,  or  what  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
seventy  weeks;  but  two  results  are  clear  beyond  fair 
doubt,  that  the  period  of  weeks  ended  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  and  that  those  portions  of  the  book, 
supposed  to  be  specially  predictive,  are  a  history  of  past 
occurrences  up  to  that  reign."   (p.  68-9). 

In  a  word,  his  system  of  interpreting  prophecy  lays  it 
down  as  a  principle — a  principle  long  since  broadly  as- 
serted by  Dr.  Donaldson*''" — that  from  the  very  fact  of  a 
book  containing  allusions  to  any  names  or  events  poste- 
rior to  its  reputed  date,  we  are  to  infer  that  the  book  is 
erroneously  assigned  to  that  author  and  that  date.  And 
thus  the  whole  body  of  ancient  prophecy  is  set  aside. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  after  all  this  vast  "  induction  on  the 
destructive  side,"  a  few  passages  may  "  yet^  remain 
doubtful;'^  **  one  perhaps  in  Zacharias,  and  one  m  Isaias, 
may  be  capable  of  being  made  directly  Messianic  ;"  and 
a  chapter  in  Deuteronomy  may  possible/  be  read  as  "  fore- 
shadowing the  fiual  fall  of  Jerusalem."  (p.  69-70).  But 
even  here  there  is  no  resting-place  for  the  foot  of  the 
believer.  **  Even  these  few  cases,  the  remnant  of  so  much 
confident  rhetoric,  tend  to  melt,  if  they  are  not  already 
melted,  in  the  crucible  of  searching  inquiry  !"  (ibid.) 

And  this  from  teachers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
although  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  directly 
applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  New !  Mr.  Jowett  for  one, 
boldly  meets  this  consequence.  lie  foretells  that  *'  the 
time  will  come  when  no  educated  man  luill  be  able  to 
believe  that  the  words  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  son'  (which  are  directly  applied  from  Osee  xi.  1, 
in  Matthew  ii,  15),  were  intended  by  the  prophet  to 
refer  to  the  return  of  Josei)h  and  Mary  from  Egypt!" 
(p.  418).  Nay  although  our  J31essed  Lord  Himself  (Luke 
xxiv.  44),  appealed  directly  to  the  fulfilment  in  His  own 
person  of  the  **  things  that  are  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms  concerning 
Him,"  these  men,  who  claim  to  be  Christian  ministers, 
would  persuade  us  that  neither  in  Moses,  nor  in  tjie  pro- 
phets, nor  in  the  psalms,  is  there  a  single  allusion  which, 
however  the  weakness  or  credulity  of  former  interpreters 
may  have  understood  it,  has  not  been  proved  by  modern 

*  See  the  Introduction  of  his  Jashar. 
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research  to  be  plainly  historical,  or  whose  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  Messiah  has  not  either  **  melted,  or  is 
tendini?  to  melt,  in  the  crucible  of  searching  inqniry  !'' 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example  of  the  impiety  with  which 
the  plain  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  set  at  defiance. 
Mr.  Jowett  **  cannot  readily  determine,  in  ex|)laining  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  or  of  St.  Paul,  how  much  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  oriental  modes  of  speech,"  and  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain how  naturally  some  of  these  orientalisms  would  be  "re- 
garded as  rhetorical  exaggerations  in  the  Western  world." 
(p.  36-7).  And  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
writers  so  familiar  with  the  Bible,  that  the  very  narrative 
of  the  creation  which  they  reject  as  *'  legendary,"  as 
'*  preceding  the  historical  period,"  as  the  *'  speculation  of 
some  Hebrew  Newton  or  Descartes,""-'"  not  only  is  directly 
cited  by  oiu-  Lord  (Matt.  xix.  4),  but  is  even  made  (ib.  v, 
5)  the  foundation  of  that  more  perfect  form  of  marriage 
which  He  substitutes  among  His  disciples  for  the  imper- 
fect law  given  by  Moses  **  to  their  fathers,  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts!" 

If  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  Himself  be  thus  summarily 
disregarded,  it  will  create  little  surprise  that  false  appli- 
cations of  the  ancient  Scripture,  and  false  recitals  of  its 
facts,  are  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  are  "  inaccu- 
racies of  language  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  (p.  347). 
The  fact  that  the  creation  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is 

*  We  cannot  forbear,  in  referring  to  this  part  of  tlie  subject,  to 
notice  a  most  strange  error  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  its  criticism 
of  Essays  and  Reviews  m  the  current  number,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived with  a  degree  of  favour  ahiiost  unprecedented. 

Speaking  of  the  true  relations  between  Science  and  Revelation, 
and  of  the  new  light  which  the  progress  of  science  throws  upon  the 
meaning  of  Soriptuie  without  affecting  its  truth,  the  writer  says  : — 

"  For  a  long  time  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus  was 
supposed  to  give  tlie  true  law  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Problems  were  solved  by  it,  and  mysteries  explained.  But 
further  discoveries  of  science  proved  the  incompleteness  of  this 
theory,  and  it  passed  wholly  away."  (p.  291). 

We  could  account  at  first  for  this  strange  statement  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  name  of  Copernicus  was,  by  an  error  of  transcription, 
substituted  for  that  of  P^oZe^y^y.  This  error,  however,  was  repeated 
in  two  Editions,  but  we  find  that  in  the  fourth  Edition  (we  have 
not  access  to  the  third),  it  has  been  corrected. 
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directly  recited  from  Genesis  by  our  Lord,  does  not  pre- 
vent Mr.  Wilson  from  leaving  it  perfectly  free  to  any  one 
to  believe  that  this  **  relation  was  but  a  form  of  narrative 
into  which  in  early  ages  tradition  would  throw  itself  spon- 
taneously. Each  race  necessarily,  when  races  are  isolated, 
supposing  itself  to  be  sprung  from  a  single  pair'' !  (p.  201) 
Nor  is  Mr.  Wilson  (p.  202),  and  still  less  Dr.  Williams, 
(p.  56),  restrained  by  the  allusion  to  the  Deluge  in  the 
New  Testament,  from  placing  it  among  the^  exploded 
legends  of  the  primeval  tradition.  Mr.  Wilson  indeed  for- 
mally reconciles  himself  to  this  free  dealing  with  Scrip- 
ture by  a  partial  adoption  of  the  ideology  of  the  German 
schools.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  Strauss,  who  resolved 
the  %vhole  historical  and  doctrinal  personality  of  our  Lord 
into  an  ideal ;  but  he  distinctly  maintains  that  there  are 
*'  traits  in  the  scriptural  person  of  Jesus  which  are  better 
explained  by  referiug  them  to  an  ideal  than  an  historical 
origin."  (p.  200.)  What  these  traits  are,  w^e  shall  see  in 
part  hereafter.  We  must  first  permit  Mr.  Wilson  to  ex- 
plain, in  his  own  words,  the  length  to  which  he  desires 
that  this  liberty  of  ideal  interpretation  should  be  extended. 

"  Liberty  must  be  left  to  all  as  to  the  extent  iii  which  they  apply 
the  principle,  for  there  is  no  authority,  through  the  expressed 
determination  of  the  Church,  nor  of  any  other  kind,  which  can 
define  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be  reasonably  exercised. 

**  Thus  some  may  consider  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from 
Adam  and  Eve  as  an  undoubted  historical^fact  ;  others  may  rather 
perceive  in  that  relation  a  form  of  narrative,  into  which  in  early 
ages  tradition  would  easily  throw  itself  spontaneously.  Each  race 
naturallj — necessarily,  when  races  are  isolated — supposes  itself  to 
be  sprung  from  a  singe  pair,  and  to  be  the  first,  or  the  only  one,  of 
races.  Among  a  particular  people  this  historical  representation 
became  the  concrete  expression  of  a  great  moral  truth — of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  human  beings,  of  their  community,  as  in  other 
things,  so  also  in  suffering  and  in  frailty,  in  physical  pains  and  in 
moral  'corruption.'  And  the  force,  grandeur,  and  reality  of  these 
ideas  are  not  a  whit  impaired  in  the  abstract,  nor  indeed  the  truth 
of  the  concrete  history  as  their  representation,  even  though  man- 
kind should  have  been  placed  upon  the  earth  in  many  pairs  at  once, 
or  in  distinct  centres  of  creation.  For  the  brotherhood  of  men 
really  depends,  not  upon  the  material  fact  of  their  fleshly  descent 
from  a  single  stock,  but  upon  their  constitution,  as  possessed  in 
common,  c^  the  same  faculties  and  affections,  fitting  them  for 
mutual  relation  and  association  ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  history, 
if  it  were  a  history  stictly  so  called,  would  lie  in  its  emblematic 
force  and  application,     And  many  narratives  of  marvels  and  catas- 
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trophes  in  the  Old  Testament  are  referred  to  in  the  Now.  as  em- 
blems, without  either  denying  or  asserting  their  literal  truth — such 
as  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  hy  fire  from  lieaven, 
and  the  Noachian  deluge.  And  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
existence  of  such  a  school  as  that  which  produced  Philo,  or  even  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  we  must  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  lay  down,  that  whenever  the  New  Testament  writers  refer 
to  Old  Testament  histories,  they  imply  of  necessity  that  the  historic 
truth  was  the  first  to  them.  For  their  purposes  it  was  often  wholly 
in  the  background,  and  the  history,  valuable  ouly  in  its  spiritual 
application.  The  same  may  take  place  with  ourselves,  and  history 
and  tradition  be  employed  emblematically,  without,  on  that  ac- 
count, being  regarded  as  untrue.  We  do  not  apply  the  term 
•  untrue'  to  parable,  fable,  or  proverb,  altliough  their  words  cor- 
respond with  ideas,  not  with  material  facts  ;  as  little  should  we  do 
so,  when  narratives  have  been  the  spontaneous  product  of  truo 
ideas,  and  are  capable  of  reproducing  them." — pp.  201-2. 

We  grieve  to  say,  however,  that  he  hinif3elf  is  by  no 
means  content  with  this  amount  of  liberty.  He  idealizes 
almost  at  pleasure  every  incident  in  the  sacred  narrative 
— the  temptation  of  our  Lord  ;  the  demoniacal  possessions 
(p.  201) ;  tlie  Transfiguration  (p.  202) ;  the  miracle  of  giving 
sight  to  the  blind ;  and  speech  to  the  stammerer  (ibid) ;  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  (ibid);  the  virginal 
conception  and  birth  of  our  Lord  (p.  203) ;  and  the  appear- 
ances of  angels  which  heralded  the  Incarnation  (ibid). 
By  the  same,  or  a  kindred  ap|)lioation  of  these  principles. 
Dr.  Williams  (speaking  as  the  summarist  of  Bunsen, 
but  yet  accepting,  or  at  least  not  disclaiming  his  view), 
explains  away  the  Trinity,  in  language  which  he  himself 
admits  **has  a  Sabellian  or  almost  a  Brahmanical  sound." 
(p.  89).  In  another  passage  the  same  writer  obscures 
the  Incarnation  in  a  cloud  of  verbiage,  till  he  presents  it 
in  the  end  as  "  pm-ely  spiritual.''  (p.  82).  In  another 
passage,  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which, 
in  the  hands  of  **  the  more  speculative  fathers,  had  been  a 
profound  metaphysical  problem,"  becoming  *'  in  ruder 
hands  a  materialism  almost  idolatrous,  or  an  arithmetical 
enigma."  (p.  87).  The  same  paragraph  contains  a  dis- 
tinct denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which  is 
described  by  the  ribald  designation  of  a  "  commercial 
transfer."  (p.  87).  In  a  previous  passage.  Baptism  is  said 
to  have  "degenerated  into  a  magical  form'*  (p.  86);  and 
a  little  further  on,  although  there  is  no  formal  approbation 
of  Bunsen's  scepticism  in  *'  recoiling  from  Justin  Martyr's 
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belief  of  the ^^57iZ?/  resurrection  and  Judaic  millennium/' 
yet  Dr.  Williams  seems  to  think  that  he  satisfies  *'  the 
aspirations  of  the  firmer  believers  among  ourselves,  by 
maintaining?  the  doctrine  of  **  a  revival  of  conscious  and 
individual  life,  in  such  a  form  of  immortality  as  may  con- 
sist with  union  with  the  Spirit  of  our  Eternal  Life-giver." 
(p.  90).  Mr.  Jowett  goes  even  further.  Not  satisfied 
with  speaking  for  the  modern  school  of  which  he  claims  to 
be  the  representative,  he  nndertakes  to  pronounce,  ou  the 
belief  of  the  apostles ;  he  declares  that  it  is  an  anachron- 
ism **  to  ascribe  to  St.  Paul  or  the  Twelve,  the  abstract 
notion  of  the  Christian  truth  (as  to  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord)  which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  the  Catholic 
Church" — the  same  sort  of  **  error  as  to  attribute  to 
Homer  the  ideas  of  Thales  or  Heraclitus,  or  to  Thales  the 
more  developed  principles  of  Aristotle  and  Plato."  (p. 
354).  "  Absorbed,"  says  he,  *'  as  St.  Paul  was  in  the 
person  of  Christ  with  an  intensity  of  faith  and  love  of 
which  in  modern  days  and  at  this  distance  of  time  we 
can  scarcely  form  a  conception — high  as  he  raised  the 
dignity  of  his  Lord  above  all  things  in  hetuven  and  earth — 
looking  to  him  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  head  of 
quick  and  dead,  he  does  not  speak  of  him  as  *  equal  to  the 
Father,'  or  *  of  one  substance  with  the  Father.'  "  (p.  355). 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Jowett,  if  words  can  be 
supposed  to  have  any  meaning,  abandons,  utterly  and 
without  reserve,  all  idea  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  in 
so  far  as  it  involves  the  shadow  of  mystery.  He  entirely 
gives  np  the  attempt  to  identify,  in  this  point,  the 
''gospels  and  the  creeds."  To  attempt  this  would  intro- 
duce endless  difficulties.  *'  We  'should  have  to  suppose 
that  He  was  and  was  not  tempted  ;  that  when  He  pi'ayed 
to  His  Father  He  prayed  also  to  Himself;  that  He  knew 
and  did  not  know  '  of  that  hour'  of  which  He  as  well  as 
the  angels  were  ignorant.  How  could  He  have  said  *  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  or  *  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me?'  How  could 
He  have  doubted  whether  *  when  the  Son  cometh,  He  shall 
find  faith  upon  the  earth?'  These  simple  and  touching 
words  have  to  be  taken  out  of  their  natural  meaning  and 
connexion  to  be  made  the  theme  of  apologetic  discourses  if 
we  insist  on  reconciling  them  with  the  distinctions  of  later 
ages."  (p.  355.)  Let  Mr.  Jowett's  disciples  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  rest  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  who 
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shall  calculate  what  will  be  the  doctrinal  residuum  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment  ? 

But,  in  truth,  we  are  not  left  to  speculate  as  to  what 
may  possibly  be  the  end  of  this  dreary  process.  The 
writers  of  this  present  volume  have  carried  it  to  its  fullest 
development.  We  have  already  seen  how  Dr,  Williams, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Jowett  have  applied  it 
in  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism,  The  last  named 
gentleman  lays  down  rules  of  Interpretation,  which  are, 
in  point  of  boldness,  quite  in  keeping*  with  the  critical  sys- 
tem adopted  by  him  in  common  with  his  fellows  ;  and  Mr. 
Powell,  in  laying  down  the  laws  of  Evidence,  has  plunged 
into  a  (lepth  of  scepticism  and  absolute  unbelief  into  which 
we  would  charitably  believe  none  of  his  fellow  Essayists 
would  consciously  follow  him. 

Mr.  Jowett's  fundamental  law  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  \s—*'  intet'pret  the  Bible  like  any  other  book," 
(p.  378.)  Its  meaning  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  very  same 
process  and  in  the  **  very  same  way  as  the  meaning  of 
Sophocles  or  Plato."  He  discards  all  idea  of  any  other 
meaning  in  the  Scripture  than  that  which  is  to  be  gathered 
out  of  it  **  by  the  exercise  of  manly  sense  and  industry." 
He  will  not  admit  that  there  is  the  least  **  ground  for  assum- 
ing design  of  any  other  kind  in  Scripture,  any  more  than  in 
Plato  or  Homer.  He  rejects  earnestly — almost  with  a 
degree  of  passion — the  notion  of  **  the  double  sense  of 
prophecy  and  the  symbolism  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Law." 
(p.  368.)  The  mystical  interpretations  of  the  Fathers  he 
discards  contemptuously,  as  **  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  most 
educated  men  in  the  nineteenth  century."  (p.  369.)  It 
will  probably  occur  to  most  of  our  readers  that  the  great 
body  of  St.  Paul's  argumentation  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  is  founded 
on  these  **  double  senses"  of  the  Old  Scripture.  But  we 
are  simply  stating  Mr.  Jowett's  system,  and  not  discussing 
its  feasibility. 

Another  rule  of  Mr.  Jowett,  second  only  to  the  last  in 
importance,  is  that  **  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  from 
itself."  The  student  must  divest  himself  of  all  ideas 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  especially  from  the  views 
and  opinions  of  other  men  or  even  societies,  though  these 
may  have  been  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  writers 
of  the  sacred  books.  The  Greek  fathers  themselves  are 
rejected  as  guides,  for  the  strange  reasou  that  **  their  know- 
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letlge  of  Greek  often  leads  them  away  from  the  drift  of  the 
passage'M  (391.)  In  truth,  Mr.  Jowett's  theory  of  inter- 
pretation is  only  a  reassertion  of  what,  since  the  days  of 
Episcopins,  (who  hehi  that  every  consistent  Protestant 
was  bound  to  learn  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,) 
has  been  held  by  every  thorough  advocate  of  private  judg- 
ment as  the  onlyconsistent  application  of  the  Protestant 
rule.  He  holds  that  each  man's  reason  and  conscience 
are  for  himself  the  supreme  and  ultimate  authority. 

Mr.  Pattison,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his 
article  on  the  **  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Seventeenth  Century,'*  contrasts  the  views 
which  may  be  taken  in  the  several  systems  of  the  functions 
of  Reason  in  reference  to  Revelation. 

•'  In  the  Catiiolic  theory  the  feebleness  of  Reason  is  met  half-way 
and  made  good  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  When  the  Protes- 
tants threw  off  this  authority,  they  did  not  assign  to  Reason  what 
they  took  from  tlie  Church,  but  to  Scripture.  Calvin  did  not  shrink 
from  saying  that  Scripture  *  shone  sufficiently  by  its  own  light.' 
As  long  as  this  could  be  kept  to,  the  Protestant  theory  of  belief 
was  whole  and  sound.  At  least  it  was  as  sound  as  the  Catholic. 
In  both,  Reason,  aided  by  spiritual  illumination,  performs  the  sub- 
ordinate function  of  recognising  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Bible,  respectively.  Time,  learned  controversy, 
and  abatement  of  zeal  drove  tlie  Protestants  generally  from  the 
hardy  but  irrational  assertion  of  Calvin.  Every  foot  of  ground  that 
Scripture  lost  was  gained  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  substitutes  : 
Church-authority,  the  Spirit,  or  Reason.  Church-authority  was 
essayed  by  the  Laudian  divines,  but  was  soon  found  untenable,  for 
on  that  footing  it  was  found  impossible  to  justify  the  Reformation 
and  the  breach  with  Rome.  The  Spirit  then  came  into  favour  along 
with  Independency.  But  it  was  still  more  quickly  discovered  that 
on  such  a  basis  only  discord  and  disunion  could  be  reared.  There 
remained  to  be  tried  Common  Reason,  carefully  distinguished  from 
recondite  learning,  and  not  based  on  metaphysical  assumptions. 
To  apply  this  instrument  to  the  contents  of  Revelation  was  the 
occupation  of  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  with  what 
success  has  been  seen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  the  same 
Common  Reason  was  applied  to  the  external  evidences.  But  here 
the  method  fails  in  a  first  requisite — universality  ;  for  even  the 
shallowest  array  of  historical  proof  requires  some  book-learning  to 
apprehend.  Further  than  this,  the  Lardner  and  Paley  school  could 
not  complete  their  proof  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as  the  materials 
for  the  investigation  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  were  not  at  hand.'' — p.  328-9. 

What  is  his  own  view  and  that  of  his  fellow  Essayists,  it 
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is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  "  We  use  the  Bible,"  says 
Dr.  Temple,  **  some  consciously,  some  unconsciously,  not 
to  override,  but  to  evoke  the  voice  oF  conscience.  When 
conscience  and  the  Bible  appear  to  differ,  the  pious  Chris- 
tian immediately  concludes  that  he  has  not  really  under- 
stood the  Bible."  (p.  44.)  And,  again,  he  says,  *'  The 
current  is  all  one  way — it  evidently  points  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Bible  with  the  voice  of  conscience.  The  Bible, 
in  fact,  is  hindered  by  its  form  from  exercising  a  despotism 
over  the  human  spirit ;  if  it  could  do  that,  it  would  beconio 
an  outer  law  at  once  ;  but  its  form  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  our  need,  that  it  wins  from  us  all  the  reverence  of  a 
supreme  authority,  and  yet  imposes  on  us  no  yoke  of  sub- 
jection. This  it  does  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  private 
judgment,  which  puts  conscience  between  us  and  the 
Bible,  making  conscience  the  supreme  interpreter,  whom 
it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlighten,  but  whom  it  can  never  be  a 
duty  to  disobey."  (p.  45.)  And^  hence,  concluding  his 
lengthened  analogy  between  individual  education  and  the 
progressive  education  of  the  human  race,  he  declares  that 
in  the  maturity  of  mankind,  as  with  each  man  in  the  ma- 
turity of  his  powers,  the  great  lever  which  moves  the 
world  is — not  the  'Bible — not  Revelation — not  the  spoken 
manifestations  of  God's  truth — but  **  knowledge — the  great 
force  is  the  intellect."  (p.  48.)  ^  Dr.  Williams  distinctly 
proposes  as  his  theme  for  discussion,  the  question,  whether 
Almighty  God  *'  has  trained  mankind  by  a  faith  which  has 
reason  and  conscience  for  its  standard,  or  by  one  to  whose 
miraculous  tests  their  judgment  bows  ;  that  is,  whether  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  acted  through  the  channels  which  His 
Providence  ordained,  or  whether  it  has  departed  from 
these  so  signally,  that  comparative  mistrust  of  them  ever 
afterwards  became  a  duty,  (p.  52.)  What  his  own  decision 
of  this  question  is,  will  be  gathered  from  many  extracts 
already  cited.  But  even  in  the  outset  of  his  dissertation 
he  indignantly  rejects  *'  the  repressive  idea  of  revelation 
popularly  entertained,  by  which  it  is  put  over  against  con- 
science as  an  adversary."  (p.  51.)  And  hence,  as  regards 
the  intrinsic  authority  of  the  Bible,  laying  it  down  as 
demonstrated  that  **  spiritual  affection  and  metaphysical 
reasoning  alike  forbid  us  to  confine  revelations  like  those 
of  Christ  to  the  first  half  century  of  our  era,"  he  equally 
recognizes  as  revelations  other  affinities  with  our  faith, 
which  existed  in  men's  minds  anterior  to  Christianity,  and 
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have  been  renewed  with  deep  echo  from  living  hearts  in 
many  a  generation/'  (p.  82.)  On  the  other  hand,  consi- 
dering the  extrinsic  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  he 
admits  that  "  the  evidences  of  our  canonical  books  and  of 
the  patristic  authors  nearest  to  them  are  sufficient  to  prove 
ilhistration  in  outward  act  of  principles  perpetually  true, 
but  not  adequate  to  guarantee  narratives  inherently  in- 
credible, or  precepts  evidently  wrong/'  (p.  83.)  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, therefore,  plainly  recognizes  the  reason  or  conscience 
of  each  individual  not  only  as  the  interpreter  oF  scriptural 
revelation,  but  as  the  judge  as  to  what  in  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  volume  is  revealed  and  what  is  not.  It  is  the 
province  of  reason  to  decide  which  of  the  Bible  narratives 
are  **  inherently  incredible,"  which  of  its  precepts  are 
'"evidently  wrong !" 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  speculative  privilege  conceded  for 
mere  argument's  sake,  and  only  upon  an  impossible  hypo- 
thesis. The  Essayists  over  and  over  again  actually  recog- 
nize in  the  Scripture  '*  narratives  internally  incredible 
and  precepts  evidently  wrong."  Mr.  Wilson,  shocking  as 
his  language  must  seem  to  every  Christian,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  **  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and 
error  which  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it."  (p.  177.)  Mr. 
Goodwin  urges  the  necessity  of  a  *'  frank  recognition  of  the 
erroneous  views  of  nature  which  it  contains."  (p.  211.) 
Professor  Powell  ostentatiously  avows  the  **  palpable  con- 
tradictions of  astronomical  discovery  with  the  letter  of 
Scripture,"  (p.  129),  '*  and  the  direct  discrepancy  between 
what  was  taken  for  revealed  truth  and  certain  undeniable 
existing  monuments"  (ibid.) ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
how  cavalierly  Professor  Jowett  disposes  of  the  *S'ariations 
of  fact  in  the  Gospels  or  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles," and  of  the  **  inaccuracies  of  language  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul"  !^ 

In  a  word,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  new  system  inaugurated 
by  these  Essayists,  the  function  which  they  assign  to  con- 
science or  reason  in  constituting  it  the  supreme  judge,  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  inoperative  and  unpractical  faculty. 
Its  duty  is  a  plain,  and  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  It  is 
not  merely  to  inter[)ret  revelation  as  contained  in  the  Bible, 
but  to  decide  what  among  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
is  revelation.  These  writers  contemplate  the  Bible  as  a 
mixture  of  divine  and  human,  a  combination  of  truth  and 
error.      Reason  is  to  decide  what  is  divine  and  what 
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is  Imman — it  is  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  error,  and 
form  its  own  belief  accordingly.  The  Bible  is  to  be  in  its 
hands,  what  a  treatise  of  geometry  is  to  a  mathematician, 
or  a  law  of  harmony  to  a  musician.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  this  is  an  extreme  view  of  the  system  advocated  in 
this  startling  volume.  We  are  but  quoting  the  very  illus- 
tration suggested  by  the  authors  themselves.  Dr.  Wil- 
h'ams  distinctly  professes  that,  in  exercising  the  judg- 
ment which  it  is  our  duty  to  apply  to  religious  truth,  **  we 
are  obliged  to  assume  in  ourselves  a  verifying  faculty  like 
that  which  a  mathematician  would  use  in  weighing  a 
treatise  of  geometry,  or  the  liberty  which  a  musician  would 
reserve  in  reporting  a  law  of  harmony.''  (p.  83.) 

We  have  already  seen  to  what  lengths  in^  the  direction 
of  Rationalism  these  principles  are  carried  in  the  various 
Essays  of  this  collection.  But  painful,  and,  indeed,  weary- 
ing as  is  the  task  of  following  minutely  these  details  of 
unbelief,  we  must  carry  our  readers  to  still  lower  depths. 
The  other  writers,  for  the  most  part,  consider  the  various 
questions  arising  out  of  that  free  system  of  criticism  and 
interpretation  which  they  claim,  mainly  upon  the  ground 
of  the  extrinsic  doubts  or  difficulties  which  surround  them. 
But  there  is  one  of  the  Essayists,  Professor  Baden  Powell — ^ 
one  too  of  whom,  as  having  since  the  publication  of 
this  volume  been  withdrawn  by  death  from  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  speak — with  whom 
the  question  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  a  question  of 
extrinsic  evidence,  but  of  inherent  credibility,  we  should 
rather  sjiy,  perhaps  of  inherent  possibiliti/.  Professor 
Powell's  views  as  to  the  credibility  of  miracleg,  are  not  of 
recent  growth.  They  are  unhappily  too  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  from  his  "  Order  of  JVature,*' 
reviewed  some  years  ago.  We  need  not  repeat  the  ana- 
lysis of  them  here.  The  following  short  extract  will  suffi- 
ciently show  that  the  present  Essay  renews  them,  and  i)er- 
haps  we  may  say,  carries  them  out  with  more  consistency 
and  with  greater  boldness. 

"  Ifc  was  formerly  argued  that  every  Tlieist  must  admit  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles  ;  but  tiii?,  it  is  now  seen,  depends  on  the  nature 
and  degree  of  his  Theism,  whicli  may  vary  through  many  shades  of 
opinion.  It  depends,  in  fact,  on  the  precise  view  taken  of  the 
Divine  attributes;  such,  of  course,  as  is  attainable  prior  to  our 
admission  of  revelation,  or  we  fall  into  an  argument  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  older  writers  on  natural  theology,  indeed,  have  pro- 
fessed to  deduce  very  exact  conclusions  as  to  the  Divine  .perfectiong 
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especially  Omnipotence;  conclusions  which,  according  to  the  physical 
argument  already  referred  to,  appear  carried  beyond  those  limits 
to  which  reason  or  science  are  competent  to  lead  us  ;  while,  in  fact, 
all  our  higher  and  more  precise  ideas  of  the  Divine  perfections 
are  really  derived  from  that  very  revelation,  whose  evidence  is  the 
point  in  question.  The  Divine  Omnipotence  is  entirely  an  infer- 
ence from  the  language  of  the  Bible,  adopted  on  the  assumption  of  a 
belief  ii>  revelation.  That  '  with  God  nothing  is  impossible,'  is  the 
very  declaration  of  Scripture  ;  yet  on  this,  the  whole  belief  in 
miracles  is  built,  and  thus,  wit!i  the  many,  that  belief  is  wholly  the 
result,  not  the  antecedent  of  faith. 

**  But  were  these  views  of  the  Divine  attributes,  on  the  other 
hand,  ever  so  well  established,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
Theistic  argument  requires  to  be  applied  with  much  caution  ;  since 
roost  of  those,  who  have  adopted  such  theories  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections, on  abstract  grounds,  have  made  them  the  basis  of  a  pre- 
cisely opposite  belief,  rejecting  miracles  altogether  ;  on  the  plea, 
that  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  perfections  must  directly  discredit  the 
notion  of  occasional  interposition;  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  idea 
of  Infinite  power  and  wisdom,  to  suppose  an  order  of  things  so  im- 
perfectly established  that  it  must  be  occasionally  interrupted  and 
violated  when  the  necessity  of  the  case  compelled,  as  the  emer- 
gency of  a  revelation  was  imagined  to  do.  But  all  such  Theistic 
reasonings  are  but  one-sided,  and  if  pushed  further  must  lead  to  a 
denial  of  all  active  operation  of  the  Deity  whatever  ;  as  inconsistent 
with  unchangeable,  infinite  perfection.  Such  are  the  arguments 
of  Theodore  Parker,  who  denies  miracles  because  'everywhere  I 
find  law  the  constant  mode  of  operation  of  an  infinite  God,'  or  that 
of  Wegscheider,  that  the  belief  in  miracles  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  God  coi^stent  with  himself.'"' — p.  113-14. 

And  thus  Professor  Powell's  Essay  prepares  men  to 
disbelieve  and  to  reject  miracles  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
amination of  the  arguments  by  which  they  may  be 
attested,  and  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  positive 
attestations  of  them. 

•'Questions  of  this  kind  are  often  perplexed  for  want  of  duo 
attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought  and  belief,  and  of  due  dis- 
tinction in  ideas  and  terras.  The  proposition  *  that  an  event  may 
be  so  incredible  intrinsically  as  to  set  aside  any  degree  of  testi- 
mony,* in  no  way  applies  to  or  affects  the  honesty  or  veracifi/  of  that 
testimony,  or  the  reality  of  the  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 
witnesses,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of  sensible  fact  simply. 
It  merely  means  this:  that  from  the  nature  of  our  antecedent  con- 
victions, the  probability  of  some  kind  of  mistake  or  deception  some- 
where, though  we  know  not  mhere,  is  greater  than  the  probability  of 
the  event  really  happening  in  the  way  and  from  the  causes  assigned. 

*'  This  of  course  turns  ou  the  general  grounds  of  our  antecedent 
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convictions.  The  question  agitated  is  not  that  of  mere  testimony, 
of  its  value,  or  of  its  failures.  It  refers  to  those  antecedent  con- 
siderations which  must  govern  our  entire  view  of  the  subject,  aud 
which  being  dependent  on  higher  laws  of  belief,  must  bo  paramount 
to  all  attestation,  or  rather  belong  to  a  province  distinct  from  it. 
What  is  alleged  is'  a  case  of  the  supernatural ;  but  no  testimony 
can  reach  to  the  supernatural ;  testimony  can  apply  only  to  appa- 
rent sensible  facts  ;  testimony  can  only  prove  an  extraordinary  and 
perhaps  inexplicable  occurrence  or  phenomenon  :  that  it  is  due  to 
supernatural  causes  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  previous  belief 
and  assumptions  of  the  parties. 

**  If  at  the  present  day  any  very  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able fact  were  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  an  unbiassed,  educated, 
well-informed  individual,  and  supposing  all  suspicion  of  imposture 
put  out  of  the  question,  his  only  conclusion  would  be  that  it  was 
something  he  was  unable  at  present  to  explain  ;  and  if  at  all  versed 
in  physical  studies,  he  would  not  for  an  instant  doubt  either  that  it 
was  really  due  to  some  natural  cause,  or  that  if  properly  recorded 
and  examined,  it  would  at  some  future  time  receive  its  explanation 
by  the  advance  of  discovery. 

*'  It  is  thus  the  prevalent  conviction  that  at  the  present  day  miracles 
are  not  to  be  expected^  and  consequently  alleged  marvels  are  commonly 
discredited:'—^^.  106-7. 

This  is  but  a  more  trenchant  way  of  putting  what  he 
had  already  hiid  down  in  his  former  publication.  And  we 
regret  to  add  that  the  Essays  contain  a  repetition  of  the 
still  more  terrible  conclusions,  which,  in  the  *'  Order  of 
Nature'^  so  deeply  shocked  and  revolted  every  feeling  of 
natural  faith  and  every  religious  sensibility.  We  do  not 
allude  merely  to  the  dreamy  and  uncertain  speculations  by 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Christian's  hope  of  fu- 
ture immortality  is  frittered  away.  ^  Nor  do  we  regard 
only  the  scarce  disguised  Pantheism  which^  lurks  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  revival  of  the  Origenistic  doctrine  of  the 
aTroKarao-rao-t?,  or  Universal  Restoration — in  his  hope,  that 
**  there  shall  be  found,  after  the  great  adjudication  re- 
ceptacles suitable  for  those  who  shall  be  infants,  not  as 
to  years  of  terrestrial  life,  but  as  to  spiritual  develop- 
ment—nurseries as  it  were  and  seed-grounds,  where  the 
undeveloped  may  grow  up  under  new  conditions — the 
stunted  may  become  strong,  and  the  perverted  be  restored  ; 
and  that  when  the  Christian  Church,  in  all  its  branches, 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  sublunary  office,  and  its  Founder 
shall  have  surrendered  His  kingdom  to  the  Great  Father 
— all,  both  small  and  great,  shall  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose,  or  be  quickened  into 
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higher  life,  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to  His  Will." 
(p.  206.)  This,  Heaven  knows,  is  painfnl  enough  from  a 
Christian  minister,  as  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  hope 
that  is  to  come.  Bnt  there  is  still  worse  in  Professor 
Powell's  Essay.  It  contains  a  most  formal  and  direct 
re-statement  of  that  atheistic  tlieory  of  the  "  self-evolving" 
powers  of  nature,  which  was  ohscurely,  hut  yet  intelligihly, 
put  forth  in  "  The  Order  of  Nature.''  Speaking  still  of 
the  credibility  of  mii'acles,  Professor  Powell  declares : — 

*'  It  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  decided  by  a  iQw  trite  and 
commonplace  generalities  as  to  the  moral  goyernment  of  the  world 
and  the  belief  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence — or  as  to  the  validity  of 
human  testimony,  or  the  limits  of  human  experience.  It  in- 
volves, and  is  essentially  built  upon,  those  grander  conceptions  of 
the  order  of  nature,  those  comprehensive  primary  elements  of  all 
physical  knowledge,  those  ultimate  ideas  of  universal  causation,  which 
can  only  be  familiar  to  those  thoroughly  versed  in  cosmical  philo- 
sophy in  its  widest  sense. 

"In  an  age  of  physical  research  like  the  present,  all  highly  cul- 
tivated minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects  have  imbibed,  more  or 
less,  the  lessons  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  ^ave  at  least  in 
some  measure  learned  to  appreciate  the  grand  foundation  concep- 
tion of  universal  law— to  recognise  the  impossibility  even  of  anij 
two  material  atoms  subsisting  together  without  a  determinate  rela- 
tion— of  any  action  of  the  one  on  the  other,  whetiier  of  equilibrium 
or  of  motion,  without  reference  to  a  physical  cause — of  any  modifi- 
cation whatsoever  in  the  existing  conditions  of  material  agents, 
'unless  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  eternally  im- 
pressed consequences,  following  in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly 
connexion — however  imperfectly  known  to  us.  So  clear  and  indis- 
putable indeed  has  this  great  truth  become — so  deeply  seated  has  it 
been  now  admitted  to  be,  in  the  essential  nature  of  sensible  things 
and  of  the  external  wovld,  that  not  only  do  all  philosophical  in- 
quirers adopt  it,  as  a  primary  principle  and  guiding  maxim  of  all 
their  researches — but,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  minds  of  a 
less  comprehensive  capacity,  accustomed  to  reason  on  topics  of 
another  character,  and  on  more  contracted  views,  have  at  the 
present  day  been  constrained  to  evince  some  concession  to  this 
grand  principle,  even  when  seeming  to  oppose  it.'' — pp.  133-4. 

He  appeals,  we  shall  not  stop  to  show  how  unfairly, 
in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  to  the  change  which, 
through  the  progress  of  investigation,  has  taken  place 
in  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  within 
our  own  time.  **Just  a  similar  scepticism,''  he  says, 
**  has  been  evinced  by  nearly  all  the  first  physiolo- 
gists of  the  day,  who  have  joined  in  rejecting  the  develop- 
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meiit  theories  of  Lauiarck  and  tlie  Vestiges;  and  while 
tliey  have  strenuously  maintained  successive  cj-eations, 
have  denied  and  denounced  the  alleged  production  of 
organic  life  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Weekes^  and  stoutly 
maintained  the  impossibility  of  spontaneous  generation,  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  contradiction  to  experience.  Yet  it 
is  now  acknowledged  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  name 
of  Owen,  that  *  creation  '  is  only  another  name  for  our 
ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production  ;  and  it  has  been  the 
unanswered  and  unanswerable  argument  of  another  rea- 
soner  that  new  species  must  have  originated  either  out  of 
their  inorganic  elements,  or  out  of  previously  organized 
forms  ;  either  development  or  spontaneous  generation  must 
be  true  ;  while  a  work  has  now  appeared  by  a  naturalist 
of  the  most  acknowledged  authority,  Mr.  Darwin's  mas- 
terly volume  on  '  The  Origin  of  Species '  by  the  law  of 
*  natural  selection,' — which  now  substantiates  on  undenia- 
ble grounds  the  very  principle  so  long  denounced  by  the 
first  naturalists, — the  origination  of  new  species  by  natural 
causes:  a  work  ^yhich  must  soon  bring  about  an  entire 
revolution  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  grand  principle  of  the 
self-evolving  powers  of  nature." — pp.  138 — 9. 

And  his  whole  case  is  summed  up  in  a  single  triumph- 
ant paragraph,  in  which  he  flouts  as  untenable  and  anti- 
quated, the  **  exploded  chimera "  which  would  explain 
recognized  facts  by  any  other  theory. 

"  It  is  for  the  most  part  hazardous  ground  for  any  general  moral 
reasoner  to  take,  to  discuss  subjects  of  evidence  wliich  essentially 
involve  that  higher  appreciation  of  physical  truth  which  can  be 
attained  only  from  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  connected  series  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  simple  but  grand  truth  of  tlie  law  of  con- 
servation, and  the  stability  of  the  heavenly  motions,  now  well 
understood  by  all  sound  cosmical  philosophers,  is  but  the  type  of 
the  universal  self-sustaining  and  self  evolving  powers  rvhich  pervade 
all  nature.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  this  truth  in  its  sim- 
plest exemplification  was  formerly  the  chief  hindrance  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  solar  system — from  the  prepossession  of  the 
peripatetic  dogma  that  there  must  be  a  constantly  acting  moving 
force  to  keep  it  going.  This  very  exploded  chimera,  however,  by  a 
singular  infatuation,  is  now  actually  revived  as  the  ground  of  argu- 
ment for  miraculous  interposition  by  redoubtable  champions  who, 
to  evince  their  profound  knowledge  of  mechanical  philosophy,  in- 
form us  that  *  the  whole  of  nature  is  like  a  mill,  which  cannot  go  on 
without  the  continual  application  of  a  moving  power  !' " — pp.  134-5. 
VOL  XLIX.— NoXCVIIL  16 
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And  liere  the  first  part  of  our  assumed  investigation 
closes.  Farther  than  this  we  shair  not  attempt  to  go  in 
our  description  of  the  character  and  the  tendenc!3^  of  the 
Essays.  That  we  have  not  over-stated  the  daring  scepti- 
cism which  they  exhibit,  may  be  gathered  from  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  regarding  them  in  many  of  the 
addresses,  appeals,  remonstrances,  and  other  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  criticism  more  or  less  authoritative,  which 
liave  been  directed  against  them.  We  may  summarize 
the  entire,  however,  by  a  short  extract  from  the  **  West- 
niinster  Review, *'  which  may  well  claim  the  Essayists  as. 
inost  welcome  fellow-labourers  in  its  chosen  field. 

"No  fair  mind,''  says  the  able  writer  of  ihe  Westminster  criti- 
cism of  the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  "can  close  this  volume  without 
feeling  it  to  be  at  bottom  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  whole  system 
of  popular  belief.  This  book  is  incompatible  with  the  religious  belief 
of  the  mass  of  the  Christian  public  :  all  attempts  to  show  that 
these  opinions  are  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  the  Articles,  the 
Liturgy,  or  the  Church,  have  little  practical  value,  and  do  no  small 
practical  harm."  *  #  *  # 

*•  The  men  and  women  of  our  congregations  are  told  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  salvation  has  to  be  entirely  re-arranged  and 
altered.  Divine  rewards  and  punishments,  the  fall,  original  sin, 
vicarious  penalty,  and  salvation  by  faith,  are  all,  in  the  rational 
sense  of  the  terms,  repudiated  as  immoral  delusions.  Miracles, 
inspiration,  and  prophecy,  in  their  plain  and  natural  sense,  ara 
denounced  as  figments  or  exploded  blunders.  Tlie  Mosaic  history 
dissolves  itself  into  a  mass  of  ill-digested  legends  ;  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  into  an  Oriental  system  of  priestcraft ;  and  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  earth  and  man  sinks  amidst  the  rubbish  of  Rabbinical 
cosmogonies  ;  and  yet  all  tliis  is  done  in  the  name  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  for  the  glory  of  Christian  Truth.  All  the  bases  of  the 
Believer's  Creed  are  undermined,  the  whole  external  authority  on 
which  it  rests  is  swept  away."  *  #  « 

"  In  their  ordinary  if  not  plain  sense,  there  have  been  discarded 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Creation,  Redemption,  Justification,  Regenera- 
tion, Salvation,  Miracles,  Inspiration,  Prophecy,  Heaven  and  Hell, 
Eternal  Punishment,  a  Day  of  Judgment,  Creeds,  Liturgies,  Articles, 
the  Truth  of  Jewish  History  and  Gospel  Narrative,  a  sense  of  doubt 
thrown  over  even  the  Incarnation,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  the 
Divinity  of  the  Second  Person,  the  Personality  of  the  Third.'' 

Such  then  being  the  avowed  doctrines,  and  such  the 
scarce  disguised  tendencies  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews, 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  offer  a  few  ol)sorvations  on  the 
relations  of  this  daring  book  and  its  authors  to  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  perfectly  competent,  we  are  well  aware, 
to  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  any  and 
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every  moment,  to  lay  aside  his  membership  of  that  Church, 
to  renounce  and  even  assail  her  doctrines,  and  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  her  pale.  In  such  case  the  relations  between 
the  Church  and  those  seceders  from  her  fold  would  be 
of  simple  antagonism ;  and  the  only  function  of  the 
Church  in  their  regard  would  be  to  defend  lier  doctrines 
against  their  assault,  and  to  protect  her  children  from  the 
contagion  of  their  influence  and  example. 

But  the  case  of  the  Essayists,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very 
different  from  this.  Not  only  do  they  continue  to  main- 
tain the  cliaracter  of  professing  Anglicans  ;  to  teach  from 
the  puli)its  of  the  Church,  from  the  chairs  of  lier  univer- 
sities, and  from  the  cloisters  of  the  seminaries  of  her 
clergy  ;  but  in  (loing  all  this,  they  themselves  profess  not 
merely  to  hold  the  truth  of  Christ  in  all  its  substantial 
integrity,  but  to  profess  it  in  full  and  lawful  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  in  frank  acceptance  of 
her  prescribed  formularies.  They  have  not  left  this  to  bo 
inferred  from  their  conduct,  or  to  be  understood  as  a  gloss 
upon  the  position  which  they  continue  to  maintain.  They 
have  formally  discussed  and  decided  the  question.  One 
of  the  Essays,  ''on  the  National  Church,"  has  no  other 
real  object  than  this ;  and  the  claim  which  it  asserts  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  a  direct  and  formal 
assertion,  in  the  face  of  those  who  are  in  authority,  of  their 
legal  and  constitutional  right  as  sound  churchmen,  to' 
hold  and  to  profess  the  opinions  which  they  imhesitatingly 
avow*.  And  as  if  to  make  the  challenge  more  significant, 
My.  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  Essay  in  which  this  ques- 
tion of  the  compatibility  of  opinions  which  assail  the  very 
foundations  of  Christianity  with  subscriptions  to  the 
Church  formularies  is  discussed,  is  one  of  the  well- 
remembered  **  Four  Tutors,'^  who,  on  occasion  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Tract  9.0,  protested  against  the  **  dishonesty" 
of  the  claim  put  forward  in  that  Tract  to  affix  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  a  sense  compatible  with  the  doctrines 
actually  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  I 

We  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom of  subscription.  But  the  task  has  fallen  to  him ;  and 
the  writer  who,  in  1841,  thought  the  liberty  claimed  in 
Tract  90ji  dishonest  and  Jesuitical,  ha^  come  in  1861,  to 
write  as  follows : 

*•  The  Protestant  feeling  among  us  has  satisfied  itself  in  a  blind 
iray  with  the  anti-Roman  declaratioq,  that  *  Hol^  Scripture  con- 
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taineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required 
of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,' 
&c.,  and  without  reflecting  how»very  much  is  wisely  left  open  in 
that  Article.  For  this  declaration  itself  is  partly  negative  and 
partly  positive  ;  as  to  its  negative  part  it  declares  that  nothing — 
no  clause  of  creed,  no  decision  of  council,  no  tradition  or  exposition 
— is  to  be  required  to  be  believed  on  peril  of  salvation,  unless  it  be 
Scriptural  ;  but  it  does  not  lay  down,  that  everything  which  is 
contained  in  Scripture  must  be  believed  on  the  same  peril.  Or  it 
may  be  expressed  thus : — the  Word  of  God  is  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, whence  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  it.  The 
Church  to  which  we  belong  does  not  put  that  stumbling-block 
before  the  feet  of  her  members  ;  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  place 
it  there  for  themselves,  authors  of  their  own  offence.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  sixth  Article  one  may  accept  literally  or  alley  or  ically, 
or  as  parable,  or  poetiy,  or  legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent  tempter^ 
of  an  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  of  an  arresting  of  the  eartWs 
motion,  of  a  reversal  of  its  motion^  of  waters  standing  in  a  solid 
heap,  of  witches,  and  a  variety  of  apparitions.  So,  under  the  terms 
of  the  sixth  Article,  every  one  is  free  in  judgment  as  to  the  prime- 
val institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  corporeal  faking  up  of  Ehjah  into  Heaven, 
the  nature  of  angels,  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  the  per- 
sonaliiy  of  Satan,  and  the  miraculous  particulars  of  many  events. 
So  the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  several  books  received  as  can- 
onical are  not  determined  by  any  authority,  nor  their  relative  value 
and  importance.^' — pp.  176-7. 

Nay,  to  the  denial  of  opinions  tending  in  the  direction 
towards  which  his  present  prepossessions  incline,  of  that 
liberty  which  he  himself  once  so  vigorously  refused  to  the 
Tractarians,  he  ascribes  many  evils,  and  much  unsound- 
ness and  unheal thiness  of  belief. 

*•  To  this  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  old 
opinions  is  to  be  attributed,  that  the  noting  of  such  differences  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelical  narratives,  or  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  takes  the  appearance  of  an  attack  upon  a 
holy  thing.  The  like  ill  consequences  follow  from  not  acknowledg- 
ing freely  the  extent  of  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  books  ; 
for  if  this  were  freely  acknowledged  on  the  one  side,  the  divine 
element  would  be  frankly  recognized  on  the  other.  Good  men — 
and  they  cannot  be  good  without  the  Spirit  of  God — may  err  in 
facts,  be  weak  in  memory,  mingle  imagination  with  memory,  be  feeble 
in  inferences,  confound  illustration  with  argument,  be  varying  in 
judgment  and  opinion.  But  the  Spirit  of  absolute  Truth  cannot 
err  or  contradict  Himself,  if  He  speak  immediately,  even  in  small 
things,  accessories,  or  accidents.  Still  less  can  we  suppose  Him  to 
suggest  contradictory  accounts,  or  accounts  only  to  be  reconciled  in 
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the  way  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture.  Some  things  indited  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  appear  to  relate  to  objects  of  which  the  whole  can- 
not be  embraced  by  the  human  intellect,  and  it  may  not,  as  to 
such  objects,  be  possible  to  reconcile  opposite  sides  of  Divine 
truth.  Whether  this  is  the  general  character  of  Scripture  revela- 
tions is  not  now  the  question  ;  but  the  theory  is  supposable  and 
should  be  treated  with  respect,  in  regard  to  some  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. To  suppose,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  supernatural  influence  to 
cause  the  record  of  that  which  can  only  issue  in  a  puzzle,  is  to 
lower  infinitely  our  conception  of  the  Divine  dealings  in  respect  of 
a  special  revelation. 

"  Thus  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  defect  of  our  understandings, 
that  we  should  be  unable  altogether  to  reconcile  the  aspects  of  the 
Saviour  as  presented  to  us  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  and  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  At  any  rate,  tliere  were  current 
in  the  primitive  Church  very  distinct  Christologies.  But  neither  to 
any  defect  in  our  capacities,  nor  to  any  reasonable  presumption  of 
a  hidden  wise  design,  nor  to  any  partial  spiritual  endowments  in 
the  narrators,  can  we  attribute  the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility, 
of  reconciling  the  genealogies  of  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Luke,  or  the 
chronology  of  the  Holy  Week,  or  the  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  ; 
nor  to  any  mystery  in  the  subject-matter  can  be  referred  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  the  New  Testament  writings  leave  us,  as  to  the 
descent  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  whether  by  his  mother 
He  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.'' — pp.  178-80. 

And  hence  Mr.  Wilson  freely  accords  (p.  188)  to  per- 
sons who,  having  subscribed  to  the  articles  in  taking 
orders  or  accepting  benefices  in  the  Church,  have  since, 
in  the  progress  of  inquiry,  come  to  entertain  opinions 
such  as  those  embodied  in  the  Essays,  full  and  blameless 
liberty  of  remaining  in  their  present  place,  and  continuing 
to  exercise  all  its  functions.  He  even  expressly  permits 
(p.  187)  young  men  entertaining  those  views  who  are  about 
to  enter  into  orders  to  subscribe  the  articles  in  that  non- 
natural  sense  which  subscription,  with  such  opinions, 
must  necessarily  presuppose ! 

Hence,  in  judging  of  the  orthodoxy  of  this  volume,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  have  had  not  only  to  consider 
what  its  opinions  are,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
opinions  claim  to  be  judged  compatible  with  every  test  of 
Anglican  orthodoxy  ; — to  decide,  not  merely  whether  they 
are  speculatively  true  and  tenable,  but  whether  they  are 
compatible  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Nor  can  it  be  permitted  to  them  to  remain  silent. 
The  position  taken  by  the  Essayists,  and  the  direct  chal- 
lenge which  they  have  thrown  out,  place  the  Church 
authorities  in  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  action.    To 
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remain  silent  would  be  to  admit  tlieir  claim.  To  permit 
them  to  continue  to  officiate  as  minister?},  and  to  teach 
as  authorized  instructors,  would  be  in  effect  to  pronounce 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  ceased  to  require  in  her 
members  and  her  ministers,  any  profession  of  belief  in  the 
inspiration  and  inteprrity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son,  in  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  tho 
reality  of  the  Atonement — nay  even  in  the  certainty  of  the 
Future  Life  itself ! 

Such  is  the  issue  which  the  publication  of  this  remark- 
able volume  has  set  before  the  English  Church.  It  is 
almost  painful  to  see  how  she  has  borne  herself  on  an  occa^ 
sion  so  very  momentous. 

Certain  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford  proposed  an 
Address  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  startling  volume,  praying  for  '*  the  deliberate 
and  united  judgment  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
upon  a  question  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests  and  exis- 
tence of  the  Church  ;''  and  on  their  own  part  assuring  tho 
bishops  of  their  '*  hearty  and  unshaken  belief  in  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  as  contained  in  the  formula- 
ries of  the  Church  of  England. *'  ^ 

Now  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  such  a  profession 
of  adhesion  to  the  formularies,  was  singularly  ill-chosen 
as  a  protest  against  writers  who,  as  we  have  seen,  them- 
selves ostentatiously  declare  that  there  was  no  doctrine  of 
theirs,  and  no  principle  contained  in  their  volume,  which 
could  not  be  conscientiously  maintained  consistently  with 
those  formularies.  But  upon  this  address,  such  as  it  was, 
the  bishops  proceeded  to  act;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the 
blank  dismay  and  horror  with  which  our  Tractarian 
friends  must  have  opened  the  l^imes  which  reports  the 
result  of  the  episcopal  deliberation — a  proceeding  so 
strangely  unecclesiastical,  and  so  at  variance  with  every 
form  of  authoritative  judgment,  that  it  has  been  well 
called  by  one  of  the  Church  journdls  *' a  round  robin 
against  the  Essays  and  Reviews." 

The  document  is  as  follows  : 

"  Lambeth,  Feb.  12. 

"Rev.  Sir — I  have  talcen  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of 
my  episcopal  brethren  in  London  to  lav  jour  address  before  them. 

•♦They  unanimously  agree  with  me  in  expressing  the  pain  it 
has  given  them  that  any  clergyman  of  our  Church  should  have 
publislied  such  opinions  as  those  concerning  which  you  havo  ad- 
dressed us. 

♦'  We  cannot  understand  how  these  opinions  can  be  held  consis- 
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tentlj  Willi  nn  honest  subscription  to  the  formularies  of  our  Church, 
with  many  of  the  fundameutal  doctrines  of  which  tliey  appear  to  us 
essentially  at  variance. 

"  Whether  the  language  in  which  these  views  are  expressed  is 
such  as  to  make  their  publication  an  act  wliich  could  be  visited  in 
the  ecc'e-iiastical  courts,  or  to  justify  the  synodical  condemnation 
of  the  book  which  contains  them,  is  still  under  our  gravest  con- 
sideration. But  our  main  hope  is  our  reliance  on  the  blessing  of 
God  in  the  continued  and  increasing  earnestness  with  which  we 
trust  tiiat  we  and  the  clergy  of  our  several  dioceses  may  bo  enabled 
to  teach  and  preach  that  good  deposit  of  sound  doctrine  which  our 
Church  lias  received  in  its  fulness,  and  which  we  pray  that  she  may, 
through  God's  grace,  ever  set  forth  as  the  uncorrupted  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  remain,  Kev.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"Rev.  W.  Fremantle.  *'J.  B.  Cantuar. 

**  I  am  authorized  to  append  the  following  names  : — 
*'C.  J.  Ebor.  J.  Lichfield.  R.  J.  Bath  and  Wells. 

A.  C.  London.  S.  Oxon.  J.  Lincoln. 

H.  M.  Dunelm.  T.  Ely.  C.  Glocester  &  Bristol, 

C.  R.  Winton.       ^       T.  V.  St.  Asaph.  W.  Sarura. 

H.  Exeter.  J.  P.  Manchester.         R.  Rpon. 

G.  Peterborough^  R.  D.  Hereford.  J.  T.  Norwich. 

C.  St.  David's  J.  Chester.  J.  C.  Bangor. 

A.  T.  Chichester.  A.  Landaff.  J.  Rochester 

S.  Carlisle." 

Such  is  the  "  deliberate  and  united  judgment"  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  upon  a  question  which  is  truly 
described  as  **  vitally  ali'ecting  the  interests  and  existence 
of  the  Church  V  The  bishops  "  feel^  pain  that  any  cler- 
gyman should  have  expressed  such  opinions;"  they  **  can- 
not understand"  how  these  opinions  can  be  held  *'  consis- 
tently with  an  honest  subscription  to  the  formularies  of  the. 
Church  ;"  the  opinions  **  appear  to  them  to  be  essentially 
nt  variance  with  any  of  her  fundamental  doctrines  ;"  it  is 
**  still  under  their  gravest  consideration  whether  the  publi- 
cation of  these  opinions  is  an  act  which  could  be  visited  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  would  justify  the  synodical 
condemnation  of  the  book !"  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  this  statement  is  seriously  made.  Whether  a  book 
which,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  addresses  presented  to 
the  bishops,  **  annihilates  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God"  —which  **  rejects  all  miracles 
(not  excepting  those  of  our  Blessed  Lord)  as  incapable  of 
proof  and  repugnant  to  reason  ;  and,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  undermines  faith  in  God   as  the  Creator,"  can  be 
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"visited  in  the  eccl(3siastical  courts,"  or  ''will  justify 
synodical  condemuation  !"  With  what  wearied  aud  uu- 
hopiug  hearts  will  these  faltering  and  uncertain  words  be 
read  throughout  that  section  of  the  Church  who  have 
perilled  their  hopes  of  truth,  and  their  hold  on  Catholic 
beh'ef,  upon  the  fidehty  of  the  Fathers  of  tlie  English 
Churcli  !  How  painfully  will  they  contrast  this  wretched 
"  round-robin"  with  the  clear  and  trenchant  decisions  of 
Catholic  antiquity  ; — with  the  negative  clauses  appended 
to  the  creed  of  Nicsea  ;  with  the  ever  memorable  anathe- 
mas of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  with  the  glorious 
**  Dogmatical  Epistle"  of  St.  Leo  the  Great !  Well  indeed 
may  they  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  **  good  deposit  of 
sound  doctrine"  entrusted  to  hands  so  feeble,  and  to 
hearts  so  incapable  of  realizing  it  in  its  fulness  and  in- 
tegrity ! 

Such  was  the  first  specimen  of  the  united  action  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  which  the  Church  thus  lov- 
ingly appealed.""'     And  even  such  as  it  was,  its  value  was 

*  The  manifesto  of  the  Irish  branch  is  equally  vao^ue  and  incon- 
clusive. .  As  it  has  not  obtained  much  circulation,  we  think  it  well 
to  preserve  it  here. 

**  To  the  Rigid  Rev.  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  the  Provinces  of  Armagh  and  Dublin. 

*'  Right  Rev.  Brethren — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  protest 
which  has  been  issued  bj  the  prelates  in  England,  in  reference  to  a 
publication  entitled  'Essays  and  Reviews,'  the  production  of  pro- 
fessed members,  most  of  them  clergymen  of  our  Church,  and  yet 
setting  forth  views  manifestly  at  variance  with  its  principles. 

"  We  cannot  doubt  your  strong  disapprobation  of  the  disingenu- 
ousness  of  such  conduct.  Even  supposing  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church  to  be  as  unsound  as  we  firmly  believe  them  to  be  the  reverse, 
still  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  morality 
for  persons  to  continue  professed  members  of  the  Church,  and  per- 
haps enjoying  its  emoluments,  while  assailing  those  doctrines. 

"With  respect  to  the  publication  in  question,  we  have  not 
hitherto  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  any  public  step,  considering 
that  the  writers  were  in  English  Dioceses,  and  that  the  respective 
diocesans  would  be  likely  to  take  such  measures,  either  by  ecclesi- 
astical censure  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  might  appear  to  them  to 
call  for;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  but  very  recently  that  the  matter 
has  obtained  any  considerable  notoriety  in  this  portion  of  the 
Church.  But  now  that  this  publication  is  obtaining  much  circula- 
tion, we  feel  it  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  with  a  view  to 
your  putting  your  clergy,  specially,  on  their  guard  against  the  pos- 
sible inroads  of  •  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines'  in  this  new  form. 
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speedily  called  into  question.  Its  publication  in  the  Times 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  letter  signed  **  Anglicanus," 
demanding  that  the  present  document  should  be  viewed  in 
connexion  with  three  previous  Episcopal  protests,  viz.  (1) 
that  against  Dr.  Uampden ;  (2)  that  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  titles  of  English  {Sees  by  Romish  schismatical 
bishops;  (.3)  the  Archiepiscopal  censure  of  those  who  con- 
demned i3ishop  Gobat's  intrusive  proselytising  from  the 
Greek  Church ; — and  predicting  that,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, this  censure  would  fall  powerless  to  the  ground. 
Since  that  time  a  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  secret 
history  of  the  preparation  of  this  censure.  The  Satur- 
dat/  Review^  which  stigmatizes  the  whole  proceeding  as 
**  feeble,  clumsy,  and  irregular,"  plainly  intimates  that  it 
was  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  Archbishop  himself.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
Essayists,  Dr.  Temple,  openly  expresses  his  opinion  that 
the  '*  censure  was  more  feeble  than  the  occasion  required  ;" 
and  publishes  an  extract  from  a  form  of  censure  proposed 
by  himself — (a  censure,  we  must  say,  itself  excessively 
moderate)  but  to  which  that  of  the  Archbishop  was  pre- 
ferred. And  a  whole  host  of  protests  have  appeared  in  the 
various  journals  reprobating  the  vague  language  of  the 
episcopal  censure,  and  demanding  that  the  particular 
opinions  which  are  condemned  should  be  specified,  as  well 
as  the  **  fundamental  doctrines  with  which  these  opinions 
appear  to  be  at  variance." 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  reference  to  a  censure 
emanating  from  so  motley  a  body  as  the  bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  this  demand  is  not  unnatural.  It  may 
be  well  asked  whether  they  themselves  are  agreed  as  to 
the  articles  which  are  to  be  considered  fundamental.  How 
will  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  manage  to  effect  an 
agreement  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  question  of 
the  Sacraments?  What  formula  of  the  threefold  Per- 
sonality in  the  Godhead  will  combine  the  views  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  with  those  of  the  Archbishop  of 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  your  doing  ttiis,  jour  own  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  each  locality  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide. 

'•  With  earnest  prayers  for  the  Divine  guidance  to  ourselves  and 
to  you  in  all  matters,  and  more  especially  in  this  difficult  conjunc- 
ture,— We  remain,  right  rev.  brethren,  yours  faithfully, 

♦•  John  G.  Armagh. 

"February  25,  18G1."  "Rd.  Dublin." 
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Armngli  ?  How  many  of  what  one  section  of  the  bishops 
would  style  the  '*  strange  and  erroneous"  doctrines  of  the 
Essays  would  pass  muster  with  Dr.  Hampden,  at  least  if 
they  are  to  be  judged  by  his  published  opinions  ! 

But  we  must  leave  these  considerations  to  our  Tree- 
tarian  and  other  High  Church  friends  who  still  hold  by  the 
apostolical  succession.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the 
actual  proceedings  of  the  Anglican  Church  authorities  in 
this  memorable  case. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  protest,  the  event  to  which 
the  bishops  allude  has  actually  taken  place.  Convocation 
has  met.  The  Essays  have  been  under  consideration  in 
both  Houses.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  most  sanguine 
churchman  will  venture  to  anticipate  much  practical  help 
to  the**  good  deposit  of  sound  doctrine"  from  what  has 
transpired  of  its  action.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  last  occasion  on  which  Convocation  was  permitted  to 
enter  upon  a  doctrinal  discussion  was  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Hoadley  ;  that  bofore  it  had  proceeded  far  the  crown  in- 
terfered to  stop  the  proceedings ;  and  that  the  long  sus- 
pension of  its  functions  which  ensued,  and  which  has 
only  just  been  removed,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  which 
was  entertained  that  its  decision  in  that  case  would  have 
abridged  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Even  already  there  are  indications  of  a  similar 
dread  of  Convocation.  Another  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  a  later  letter  than  that  of  AnglicanuSy  to  which,  how- 
ever, that  sybilliue  journal  has  assigned  equal  prominence 
in  its  pages,  has  sounded  the  alarm  against  the  mischievous 
intermeddling  of  the  Clerical  Parliament,  and  has  called 
for  a  fresh  withdrawal  of  its  privilege  of  discussion.  The 
same  spirit  is  manifested  in  various  other  quarters.  **  It  is 
generally  believed,"  writes  a  clerical  correspondent  of  the 
Globe,  about  the  same  date,  *'  that  the  Protestant  *  funda- 
mental  doctrine'  is  *  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.'  If 
this  be  so,  may  not  Oxford  Essayers  and  others  differ  with 
the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  ?  If  they  may  not,  then  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment  means  this — that  yon  must 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  as  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, which  can  hardly  be  called  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment.  A  Protestant  bishop  publishes,  and  boi'ore  he 
publishes,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  thinks;  may  not  *  the 
clergymen  of  our  Church'  think  and  publish  too?  i^ccord- 
ing  to  the  letter  of  the  bishops,  it  would  seem  not ;  if  so, 
then  it  is  time  that  new  Luthers  should  come  forward,  and 
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a  new  Reformation  be  attrmpted,  in  oider  to  carry  out  the 
principlos  contended  for  in  the  old  ;  for  it  is  *  the  uncor- 
tupted  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  which  thinking 
minds  are  as  anxious  to  obtain  now  as  they'were  thr^o 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  to  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  out  how  many  are  on  the  side  of  dogmatic  theory, 
and  assertions  which  are  opposed  to  discovered  facts.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  was 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Church  I  took 
Orders,  and  I  for  my  part  I  am  prepared  to  resign  them 
on  learning  that  my  supposition  was  incorrect," 

As  regards  the  final  result  of  the  deliberation  of  thfe 
bishops  it  would  be  premature  to  offer  an  opinion.  They 
are  to  meet  again  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
March  ;  but  if  one  may  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  late 
discussion,  it  is  hard  to  think  that  any  very  efficient  Jiction 
is  to  be  expected.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  enough  will  be  done  if  an 
**  opportunity  be  afforded  to  all  the  writers  of  the  Essays  to 
make  a  public  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the  great  doc^ 
trines  of  Christianity. '^  He  particularly  excepts  from  the 
general  censure  two  of  the  Essayists — Dr.  Temple  and  Mr. 
Jowett,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  we  said,  is  responsible  for 
the  most  daring  opinions  in  the  volume.  The  bishop 
expresses  his  confidence  that  both  these  gentlemen  will  bo 
able  to  vindicate  themselves  **  by  an  expression  of  the 
•positive  belief  in  the  truths  to  which  the  book  is  not  un- 
naturally supposed  to  be  antagonistic ;"  and  when  taken 
to  task  on  the  subject  of  the  particular  Essays  written  by 
these  very  gentlemen,  he  contented  himself  with  replying 
that  he  **  by  no  means  defended  them  ;"  that  on  the  contrary 
he  "  particularly  disliked  them,  and  one  of  them  espe- 
cially;"  but  he  repeated  the  desire  which  he  had  pre- 
viously expressed,  and  concluded  by  declaring  that,  if  such 
a  public  profession  was  made  by  them,  "  he  should  not 
allow  himself  to  doubt  their  honesty,  or  trouble  himself 
about  their  consistency  I" 

Since  these,  as  it  were,  preliminary  proceedings,  this 
momentous  affair— the  trial,  in  good  truth,  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  guardian  of  the  foundations 
of  faith— has  been  advanced  by  two  very  important  steps. 

A  large  body  of  the  clergy,  exceeding  it  is  said  eight 
thousand  in  number,  have  united  in  an  Address  to  *'  The 
most  Rev.  Father  in  God,  John  Bird,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  and  Metropoli- 
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tfin."  The  Address  is  in  the  main  identical  with  one  of 
those  ah-eady  referred  to,  and  is  equally  strong  and  equally 
explicit  in  its  denunciations  of  the  doctrines  and  doctrinal 
tendencies  of  **  Essays  and  Reviews;"  and  it  appeals 
most  earnestly  to  the  Archbishop  **  to  take  counsel  with 
the  other  members  of  the  episcopate,  and  to  devise  such 
measures  as  may,  with  God's  blessing,  drive  away  from 
the  Church  all  such  strange  and  erroneous  doctrines.*' 

The  convocation,  too,  has  been  taking  further  .measures. 
In  the  meeting  of  March  14th,  a  deputation  of  the  Lower 
House  presented  to  the  Upper  House  **  r gravamen ^  signed 
by  individual  members,  complaining  that  a  book,  called 
*  Essays  and  Reviews,'  had  been  published  in  London, 
containing  teaching  which  was  subversive  of  the  inspiration 
and  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture."  The  gravamen  alleged 
that,  out  of  the  seven  writers  of  these  *  Essays  and  Re- 
views,' six  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
the  members  of  the  House  who  had  signed  the  gravamen 
**  prayed  that  their  Lordships  would  be  pleased  to  direct 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House,  to 
make  extracts  from  the  book  alluded  to,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  their  Lordships'  House." 

These  are  unquestionably,  so  far  as  meets  the  eye, 
earnest  and  energetic  proceedings  ;  and  they  make  it  plain 
that  the  alarm  created  by  the  publication  of  this  volume  h 
deep  and  wide-spread  in  the  English  Church. 
^  But  what  has  been  the  result  as  regards  practical  eccle- 
siastical action  in  the  matter  ? 

The  eight  thousand  champions  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
second  order  of  the  clergy  were  doomed  to  a  bland  but  most 
chilling  reception  from  the  higher  powers.  The  Arch- 
bishop, no  doubt,  **  felt|  great  satisfaction  on  receiving  a 
deputation  upon  this  important  subject."  He  assured 
them,  of  course,  that  **  nothing  had  been  said  by  them  on 
the  subject  which  he  did  not  fully  approve."  He  could  not 
be  **  surprised  at  the  great  sensation  that  these  *  Essays' 
had  occasioned  among  all  his  brethren  in  the  clergy  ;"  he 
could  not  be  surprised  that  '*  they  should  have  risen  as 
one  man  in  a  body,  in  order  to  protest  against  the  scandal 
which  had  been  brought,  he  might  almost  say,  on  them- 
selves." He  agreed  that  '*  such  opinions  as  those  put 
forth  in  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews'  were  calculated  to 
imdermine,  if  unanswered,  the  very  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;"  and  he  added  that  **  the  sentiments  of  his 
brother  bishops  on  the  matter  could  not  be  doubted,  inas- 
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much  as  they  had  given  a  strong  testimony  to  what  those 
opinions  were  ;*'-"  and  he  was  *'  quite  sure  the  step  taken 
by  them  would  not  have  been  adopted  but  under  a  strong 
conviction  otduty/' 

So  far  His  Grace's  course  was  clear.  But  it  is  here  that 
the  real  difficulty  begins.  Where  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
Unfortunately  it  is  easier  to  denounce  the  enor]  than  to 
condemn  it;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
or  done,  whether  by  the  eight  thousand  or  by  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  the  great  problem  still  remains  un- 
solved ; — **  how  they  are  to  drive  away  from  the  Church 
these  strange  and  erroneous  doctrines."  The  archbishop 
openly  avows  his  inability  to  grapple  with  the  danger.  He 
gloomily  confesses  "  that  the  only  way  of  proceeding 
against  the  Essayists  is  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ;"  and  this,  he  explains,  is 
**  always  a  difficult  process,  for  there  are  so  many  techni- 
calities and  delays  in  those  courts,  that  if  men  once  get 
into  them  they  never  know  when  they  may  get  out  again." 
The  difficulty,  he  adds,  **  is  increased  on  this  occasion  by 
the  fact  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  several  persons 
instead  of  one  individual.  If  they  proceeded  in  the  way  he 
had  referred  to,  the  matter  would  be  kept  open,  for  perhaps 
three  or  four  years,  and  an  objectionable  discussion  would 
thus  be  prolonged."  With  such  a  prospect,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  suggested  to  the  deputation  whether,  "  for 
prudential  reasons,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to 
avoid  the  application  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts."  And 
they  were  fain  to  take  their  leave  with  whatever  solitary 
crumbs  of  comfort  they  could  collect  from  the  assurance 
that  **  this  as  well  as  every  other  part  connected  with  the 
case,  would  receive  his  and  his  brother  bishops'  earnest 
consideration." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
regarding  the  Gravamen  are  even  more  prophetic  of 
feebleness  and  inaction.  The  discussion,  it  is  true,  is 
reported  very  imperfectly:  but  the  tenor  is^  sufficiently 
apparent  even  from  the  summary  contained  in  the  daily 
journals.  The  Archbishop  inquired  from  the  deputation 
by  which  the  Gravamen  was  presented,  whether  the  per- 

*  It  is  right  to  state  that  the  Archbishop  disavowed  in  his 
answer  to  this  deputation  the  action  which  was  ascribed  to  him 
(as  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  remarks  in  page  495),  in  the 
preparation  of  the  episcopal  letter,  and  in  procuring  the  signatures 
of  his  brother  prelates. 
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sons  wlio  signed  the  gravamen  composed  a  majority  of  the 
Honse  at  the  time;  and  the  Prolocutor  having  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  has  taken 
the  initiative  throughout,  said  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  duty  of  their  Lordships  composing  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  to  acquiesce  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
tliat  he  should  move  a  resolution  to  that  efft3ct.  He 
accordingly  moved  a  resolution,  acceding  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  **  that  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House  be 
appointed  to  examine  and  make  extracts  from  the  book 
entitled  *  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  to  report  thereon." 
The  Bishop  of  Clii Chester  seconded  the  motion.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  demand  for  at  least  so  much 
of  sy nodical  animadversion  upon  the  work  would  have 
been  acceded  to  unanimously.  But  this  was  very  far  froni 
being  the  case.  The  Bishop  of  London  stated  various 
objections  to  the  course  proposed  ;  and  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  the  motion, 
v.'hen  there  appearing: — for  the  motion  eight — viz.:  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  St.  David's,  Oxford,  Bangor, 
Salisbur3%  Llandaff,  St.  Asa])h,  and  Chichester;  against 
it, /oi^r,  viz. :  the  Bishops  of  London,  Bath  and  VVells, 
Glo'ster  and  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  the  Archbishop,  who 
did  not  vote  either  way,  declared  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
motion  carried." 

Thus  of  thirteen  bishops  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
only  eight  were  favourable  to  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  one  remained  neutral,  and  four  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  measure  ! 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  tenor  of  the 
report  of  this  committee,  and  what  the  course  taken  by 
Convocation  thereupon.  And  we  need  scarcely  add  in 
conclusion,  that,  even  should  Convocation  agree  unani-> 
mously  in  the  condemnation  of  **  Essays  and  Reviews," 
nevertheless,  as  that  body  possesses  no  judicial  functions 
and  no  executive  authority,  the  appellants  will'  still  be  as 
far  as  at  the  first  from  any  effective  measure  for  "driving 
away  from  the  Church  these  strange  and  erroneous  doc- 
trines." 

'  And  thus  for  the  present  the  question  rests.  Its  future  is 
of  the  deepest  importance.  To  those  in  the  English  Church 
who  cling  to  the  phantom  of  Church  authority  as  a  part  of 
her  system,  it  is  a  last  occasion  of  trial.  She  shrank  back, 
no  doubt,  in  the  Gorham  controversy.   She  was  indifferent, 
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or  hostile  in  the  Altar  question.  She  gave  no  sign  through- 
out^ the  long  struggle  on  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Presence.  But  here,  where  the  whole  deposit  ot  faith 
is  assailed,  churchmen  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  she  will  continue  to  maintain  the  same  scandalous 
indifference.  They  go  back  in  thought  to  the  days  of*  early 
Christian  faith.  They  see  how,  when  one  of  the  mere  out- 
vkTorks  of  the  doctrine  was  assailed  by  Nestorius,  the  whole 
Church  was  at  once  put  in  motion  ; — how  Alexandria  called 
for  the  interposition  of  Rome,  and  Rome  armed  the  great 
African  Patriarchate  with  all  her  powers  for  the  confirma^ 
tion  of  the  truth  and  the  condemnation  of  error ;  how,  iii 
the  Eutychian  controversy,  synod  followed  synod  with  a 
rapidity  which  amounted  to  turbulence  ;  how  even  the  Pela- 
gian question  called  out  nearly  twenty  councils  in  as  many 
years.  With  these  recollections  of  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers  fresh  upon  them,  they  cannot  believe  that  their 
own  Church  will  passively  relinquish  to  the  daring  hand  of 
the  destroyer  the  **  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God;"  give  up  **the  miracles  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  as  incapable  of  proof  and  repugnant  to  reason;" 
and  suffer  even  **  the  iaith  in  God  as  the  Creator"  to  be 
condemned  with  impunity.  The  synodical  proceedings  of 
the  coming  month  will  show  how  far  these  anticipations 
are  well  founded. 

We  shall  await  the  issue  of  these  ulterior  proceedings. 
In  what  we  have  here  written  regarding  the  Essays 
and  Meviews  we  have  mainly  addressed  ourselves  (fol- 
lowing therein  the  traditionary  line  which  this  journal  has 
pursued  since  its  first  establishment)  to  a  single  party — the 
party  of  authority — in  the  Church  of  England.  But  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  work  involves 
another  and  far  more  formidable  consideration,  in  its  direct 
'•elation  to  the  party  whose  opinions  it  undertakes  to 
represent.  We  have  already  said,  and  the  observation  is 
confirnied  by  a  well-informed  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Heview/'  that  the  Essays  in  themselves  exhibit  but  little 
of  novelty.  Most  of  their  opinions  are  already  familiar, 
especially  to  students  of  German  theology.  Many  of  them 
had  already,  as  we  saw,  been  publicly  professed  in  other 
forms  and  on  other  occasions  by  the  individual  wu'iters 
imder  whose  collective  names  they  are  now^  put  forward. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  publication  of  the  opinions 

*  March  2. 
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which  causes  alarm.  The  really  formidable  feature  of  the 
case  is,  partly  the  character  of  combined  action  which, 
despite  the  protest  of  these  authors,,  the  joint  publication 
has  imparted  to  the  work,  but  still  more  the  air  of  ear- 
nestness which  they  wear, — the  appearance  of  actinof  under 
an  impulse  which  it  was  impossible  to  restrain,  of  relieving 
by  utterance  thoughts  too  busy  to  be  farther  repressed, 
hearts  too  full  to  rest  longer  in  inaction.  How  far  the 
reality  of  things  may  justify  that  appearance,  we  cannot 
venture  to  say.  Of  the  prevalence  of  open  unbelief  in 
England  some  measure  may  be  taken.  In  like  manner 
of  the  extent  of  public  practical  irreligion,  of  indifference, 
and  of  the  various  grosser  forms  of  materialism,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  rural  and  city  population  of  the  Empire  furnish 
but  too  significant  illustrations.  ^  But  the  higher  school  of 
scepticism,  or  of  intellectual  activity  which  tends  to  scepti- 
cism, had  not  hitherto  taken  upon  itself  a  form  whence  it 
might  be  recognized,  and  by  which  its  magnitude  might  be 
appraised.  If  the  Essays  and  Reviews  be  regarded  as 
what  to  every  reasonable  seeming  it  purports  to  be  ; — *'  a 
combined  manifesto  from  a  body  of  learned  clergymen, 
uttering,  in  spite  of  their  professional  bias,  truths  which 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  contain  ;"  its  publication  is 
indeed  a  sign  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
alarm.  It  reveals  to  us  an  intellectual  world  of  whose  exis- 
tence few  had  hitherto  dreamed.  ^  Considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  of  England,  it  raises  questions  of  far 
deeper  importance  than  contests  about  Church  authority, 
or  squabbles  about  the  honesty  of  subscription— -not  mere 
questions  which  affect  the  mutual  relation  of  parties  within 
the  Church,  but  issues  which  challenge  the  very  existence 
and  vitality  of  the  Church  herself. 

That  beneath  the  crust  of  indifference,  of  formalism,  and 
even  of  simple  belief,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
popular  religion  of  England,  there  exists  an  energy  which 
needs  but  to  be  called  into  action  in  order  to  make  itself 
widely  felt  for  weal  or  woe,  the  Essays  and  Reviews  is 
not  the  only  indication  which  late  years  have  brought  to 
light.  In  what  direction  and  under  what  influence  this 
energy  may  be  exerted,  the  Future  only  can  reveal.  But, 
rising  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume,  no  thinking  man 
can  contemplate  that  Future  without  a  painful  interest, 
and,  we  must  add,  without  an  anxious  and  even  gloomy 
foreboding- 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Poewi^  by  Alfred  Tennjson,  Sixth  edition.  London: 
Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  Dover  Street.      1850. 

2.  Idylls  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate. 
London:   Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  Dover  Street,  1859. 

3.  Foems  bv  Matthew  Arnold.  A  new  edition.  London:  Longman 
and  Co.  1853. 

4.  The  Prophet  Enoch :  or  the  Sons  of  God  and  the  Sons  of  Men, 
A  Poem.  By  James  Burton  Ilobertson,  Translator  of  F.  Schlegel's 
Philosopliy  of  History.  London:  James  Blackwood,  Paternoster 
Row  :  M'GIashan  and  Gill,  Dublin.     I860. 

5.  Aurora  Leigh.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  London:  Chap- 
man and  Hall.     1857. 

INDIFFERENT  Poetry  is  tolerated  neither  by  gods, 
men,  or  booksellers.  It  creates  as  great  an  aversion 
in  onr  day,  as  it  di3  in  the  fastidious  age  when  the  great 
Augustan  Poet  indited  his  celebrated  Epistle  to  the 
Pisos,  warning  those  aspirants  for  poetic  fame  against  the 
danger  of  overlading  the  book-stalls  with  unsaleable 
wares.  With  what  wise  cruelty,  with  what  delicate  irony, 
does  not  the  great  satirist  describe  the  man  resolved 

"■  In  spite 
Of  nature  and  his  stars  to  write.'' 

In  poetry,  the  master  of  the  art  declared  to  the  Roman 
and  Barbarian  world  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  medio- 
crity.— Si  pauhnn  e  summo  discessit,  vergit  ad  imum.  In 
other  pursuits  to  attain  to  mediocrity  is,  at  least,  respect- 
able, in  poetry  it  is  a  disgrace.  The  divinest  of  the 
Muses  must  not  only  be  wooed,  she  must  be  won.  On  the 
unsuccessful  suitor  she  has  no  gift  to  bestow,  not  even  pity. 
She  is  a  jealous  as  well  as  a  generous  mistress :  in  a  true 
worshiper  she  will  forgive  faults  innumerable,  but  then 
to  be  acceptable,  her  votary  must  be  filled,  from  inmost 
heart  and  brain  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers,  with  the 
genuine  fire  ol"  inspiration.  No  critical  art,  no  pohshed 
learning,  no  philosophy,  however  deep  and  true,  can 
supply  the  want  of  imagination  ;  but  wedded  to  the  crea- 
tive faculty,  art,  learning,  and  philosophy  will  lend  to 
poetry  a  nicer  discrimination,  a  statelier  march  and 
method,  and  a  depth  and  fulness  of  vi<'W,  which  are  rarely 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  grand  old  masters  who  have  left 
*'  Their  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time.'' 
VOL.  XLIX.-No.  XCVIII.  16 
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Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  noble  thoughts 
an  1  of  feelings  too  intense  for  ordinary  utterance,  the 
hope  of  higher  things,  the  yearning  for  the  more  perfect, 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  man  and  nature. 
The  poet  is  the  interpreter  of  man  to  himself;  he  sums 
up  the  feelings  of  all  in  one;  and  speaks  only  what  all  have 
felr,  before. 

The  poet  is  no  mere  harmonious  trifler  to  dally  with 
passions  which  he  has  never  felt,  no  frivolous  word-painter 
to  deal  in  petty  conceits,  or  to  play  with  fanciful  phrases  to 
please  the  ear;  his  rhythm  and  measure  are  the  cadences 
of  a  strong  heart  beating  for  utterance,  or  the  sweep  of  an 
indignant  mhid 

*'  Dower'd  with  tlie  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scoru, 
The  love  of  love." 

The  poet  leads  an  intenser^  life  tjian  other  men,  he 
has  a  wider  vision,  a  keener  insight,  and  a  more  per- 
fect utterance.  Because  he  is  a  poet,  he  stands  on  higher 
ground,  he  is  lifted  above  himself  and  out  of  himself  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  and  is  transfigured  as  it  w^ere 
by  the  fire  of  inspiration.  And  yet,  because  he  is  a  poet, 
he  has  all  things  in  common  with  nature;  he  speaks  in  her 
language  to  the  hearts  of  all  men,  lie  is  familiar  with 
their  thoughts  and  moulds  them  into  form,  and  gives 
them  a  beauty  not  their  own  ;  he  opens  an  impassioned 
utterance  to  passions  which  were  silent,  only  because  they 
wanted  fit  expression  ;  he  is  the  lord  and  master  of  tears 
and  of 

"  Tlioughts  that  often  He  too  deep  for  tears.'' 

He  speaks  from  his  own  heart  to  the  universal  heart ; 
therefore  the  poet  never  dies,  his  language  is  understood 
by  all  men  in  all  ages,  his  work  is  imperishable  as  long- 
as  the  world  shall  last ;  for,  in  the  language  of  truth,  he  dis- 
courses of  our  great  primary  affections  and  of  our  perma- 
nent human  interests,  and  he  has,  as  a  great  poet  has 
said  of  himself,  a  fellowship 

••With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman.'' 

If  poetry  never  dies,  the  poet  never  forfeits  the  love  of 
mankind.  We  love  our  poets  with  a  love  which  is  almost 
personal.  Their  words  come  to  us  like  the  remembered 
voices  of  once  familiar  friends,  and  find  ready  entrance 
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into  our  hearts,  because  they  have  sympathized  with  us 
and  understood  the  wants  and  yearn iii<?s  of  our  nature, 
before,  as  it  worn,  we  were  born.  From  the  turmoil  of 
the  woihi,  from  tlie  dust  of  the  race,  from  the  def(iats  in 
the  battle-ii(dd  of  life,  we  turn  to  the  inspired  oracles  of 
lK)etry  to  refresh  the  mind,  to  soothe  the  troubled  heart, 
or  to  knit  our  energy  up  for  further  conflict  and  for  future 
victory.  ^  In  this  intellectual  meditation  the  mind  finds 
consolation  and  an  increase  of  power,  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  the  supernatural  strength  the  soul  derives  from 
prayer. 

Poetry  has  anotlier  charm  which  will  always  prove  at- 
tractive to  the  curious  intellect  of  man.  It  is  full  of  sur- 
prises, oi>eniug  up  glimpses  of  sudden  light  into  the  springs 
and  sources  of  human  action,  awakening  slumbering  per- 
ceptions, and  lifting  from  our  eyes  the  scales  which  have 
intercepted  our  vision  ;  no  sooner  have  we  gained,  through 
the  poet's  inspiration,  this  deeper  insight  and  this  closer 
knowledge,  than  the  ideas,  which  he  has  made  manifest  to 
our  mind  become,  by  their  simplicity  and  truthfulness, 
familiar  as  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  yesterday.  To 
be  a  poet  it  is  not  enough  to  have  studied  the  art  in  the 
sublime  schools  of  antiquity,  to  have  mastered  the  intrica- 
cies of  language,  to  have  penetrated  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  melody.  Poetry  is  not  oidy  an  art  to  be 
carefully  cultivated,  but  it  is  an  inspiration  to  bo 
renewed  fresh  at  the  fountain-head.  To  enlarge  ouf 
mental  vision,  to  deepen  our  sympathies,  to  move  our  pas- 
sions at  his  will,  the  poet  must  have  submitted  his  mind 
to  the  discipline  of  meditation,  the  ear  of  his  heart  must 
be  ever  open  to  the  voice  of  suffering  humanity,  he  must 
have  felt  the  tumultuous  joy  which  he  describes,  have 
loved  and  wept,  before  he  can  make  us  love  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  ideal  creations  of  his  mind. 

Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendiira  est 
Priraurn  ipsi  tibi  ;  tunc  tua  me  iufortunia  Indent. 

If  he  be  true  to  nature,  nature  will  recompense  his  fidelity, 
but  yet  he  must  not  forget  that  his  is  no  servile  art ;  it  is 
the  poet's  duty  and  privilege  to  select  whatever  is  grand 
or  significant,  or  enduring,  to  separate  the  essence  from 
the  accident,  to  seize  upon  the  salient  point,  the  distinctive 
habit,  the  highest  individuality.  The  poet  may  search  the 
annals  of  the  past  for  his  subject,  or  he  may  choose  the 
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struggles  of  the  day,  if  tlieir  moral  grandeur  be  equal  to 
the  dignity  required  by  his  art.  He  must  not  condescend 
to  waste  ins  strength  on  ignoble  trifles,  on  the  passing 
whims  or  fancies  of  the  hour.  Yet  none  know  better  than 
he  that  no  permanent  passion,  which  agitates  the  human 
breast,  has  ever  yet  failed,  under  proper  poetic  treatment, 
to  afford  the  highest  gratification  or  the  most  salutary  warn- 
ing. Penetrating  beyond  the  shifting  scenes  in  the  drama 
of  life  as  it  slowly  evolves  itself,  the  poet  will  find  elements 
in  abundance  for  his  use.  To  him  the  past  will  yield 
fragments  of  its  glory ;  the  main-springs  of  action  in  all 
their  variety  are  revealed  to  his  mind  ;  he  can  form  com- 
binations and  create  images  at  will,  to  be  endowed  by  the 
power  of  his  imagination  with  all  the  vitality  of  action. 
By  the  condensation  of  his  experience,  and  in  the  glow  of 
his  creative  fancy,  the  Poet  can  rehabilitate  the  past  in  its 
grandeur  or  in  its  degradation.  We  live  our  lives  over  again 
at  his  bidding,  and  see  the  vision  of  what  we  were  in  the 
mirror  of  his  fancy.  He  can  anticipate  the  future  and 
foreshadow  coming  events,  and  by  the  justness  of  his  know- 
ledge and  the  clearness  of  his  imagination  he  will  succeed 
in  presenting  to  our  minds  a  picture  which,  because  it  is 
true  to  nature,  will  not  offend  against  probability,  or  viohite 
the  laws  of  human  action,  or  interrupt  or  alter  the  course  of 
human  passions.  **  Poetry,^'  says  Bacon,  in  his  compre- 
hensive manner,  "seems  to  endow  human  nature  with  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  power  of  history,  and  to  gratify  the 
mind  with  at  least  the  shadow  of  things  where  tlie  sub- 
stance cannot  be  had.'' 

Commenting  on  the  qualifications  necessary  in  a  poet 
to  engage  attention,  Hallam  sagaciously  remarks  that  the 
immediate  success  of  a  poem  depends  not  so  much  on  its 
merits,  as  on  its  congeniality  with  the  popular  tastes  of 
the  time  in  which  it  is  written.  Upon  this  hypothesis  only 
can  we  account  for  the  great  and  increasing  popularity  of 
Tennyson.  ^Lhe  Poet-Tjaurf^atejs  in  perfectjuirmony  with 
his  age.     Hjg  ar t i fi c i al n e s s  i s  not  gr e alerjLlian. the  u n real 

i^nivT^it.  to  tf]]^p^~sfv^ift^y"77«1^  fiiid£ljP^mj?aIandjwon^ 
a^jh^  are — hishaBit  of  ilTougTitTs  nonjlghej^hmi^^ 
his  pnssiop  not  dftfipRi\  it.]]eKJipon"Tlie~siuJacerTris^^ 
mnLa4aQk^ui)on.  exquisite  iiL_jexDressioiKand  tinisli£d-iii 
jiaao*    His  poetry  eiicliaiTts  the  ear  and  plavs  with  the 
fancy,  but  does  it  always  stir  the  heart  or  penetrate  the 
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depths  of  the  minri  ?  We  are  often  indeed  lost  hi  admira- 
tion at  the  marvellous  skill  of  the  writer,  at  his  melodious 
mastery  of  rhythm,  and  at  the  unrivalled  resources  of  his 
metre,  but  can  we  quite  forget  the  artist  in  the  Passions 
\irhich  he  is  exciting?  are  we  always  so  moved  by  love, 
revenge,  horror  or  despair,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
elaborate  arts  and  excessive  labour  in  the  production  of 
these  splendid  effects?     Summa  ars  est  celare  artem. 

But  this  highest  reach  of  skill  consists  in  the  poet's  giv- 
ing the  rein  to  his  imagination,  while  art  only,  with  invisible 
band,  guides  its  steps,  supports  its  speed,  and  avoids  the 
pitfalls  on  its  wild  and  rugged  course,  or  the  abrupt  clefts 
and  chasms  in  its  bold  ascents.  Art  is  not  the  mistress 
but  the  handmaid  of  imagination.  But  Tennyson  is  so 
great  an  artificer  that^  his  skill  in  execution  tends  to  de- 
tract from  his  conceptions  as  a  poet.  In  sparkling  phrase 
and  melodious  rhythm  he  builds  up  so  much  beauty  as  to 
make  you  doubt  his  force,  originality,  and  grasp  of  idea. 
Subtle  and  suggestive  in  his  imagery,  a  nice  observer 
of  nature,  and  quaint  and  happy  in  his  reproductions 
of  its  more  intricate  mysteries,  he  yet  fails  in  expres- 
sion before  the  passionate  and  unpremeditated  force 
of  Byron,  and  cannot  be  compared  for  stateliness  of 
diction  with  the  grand  simplicity  of  Wordsworth.  Ten- 
nyson is  no  Homeric  Titan,  hurling  fragments  of 
rock,  and  shaking  the  Olympian  gods,  but  an  elabo- 
rate polisher  of  pebbles  in  the  smooth  and  sparkling 
stream.  He  is  a  most  splendid  trifler,  his  "  nugseque 
canorse,''  his  clear  and  crystal  phrases,  set  in  melodious 
verse,  will  live  for  ever,  will  be  repeated  with  unfailing 
delight  by  generations  of  men,  as  long  as  the  English 
tongue  shall  last.  *'  It  is,  perhaps,"  observes  Gilpin  in  his 
remarks  on  forest  scenery,  *'one  of  the  greatest  errors  in 
l)ainting,  as,  indeed,  it  is  in  all  literary  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque composition,  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  finishing 
of  the  parts  than  the  production  of  the  whole.''  Into  this 
error  Tennyson  has  fallen,  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  parts 
in  his  poems,  especially,  perhaps,  in  those  of  later  date,  is. 
Indeed,  almost  beyond  compare ;  but  **  great  beauties,"  as 
a  discriminating  critic  has  observed,  **  are  always  in  the 
confines  of  great  faults."  This  **  great  beauty"  of  elabo- 
rate attention  to  the  finish  of  minor  details  the  author  of 
**  Maud  and  other  Poems"  has  pushed  to  an  extreme  verge 
which  is  only  not  unpardonable,  because  the  parts  may  be 
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detached  from  the  whole,  the  costly  ^ems  from  the  inferior 
setting,  and  then  these  harmonions  trifles  may  be  preserved 
for  ever  in  their  crystahzed  beauty  to  be  remembered  here- 
after as  Tennyson's  llemains.  As  an  illustration  of  our 
meaning  we  will  borrow  from  Vivien  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King,  one  of  these  costly  gems: — 

"III  Love,  if  Love  bo  Love,  if  Love  be  ours, 

Faith  and  unfaitli  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers  : 

Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

It  is  the  little  rift  v?ithin  the  lute. 

That  by-and-by  will  make  the  music  mute, 

And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  ail. 

The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

It  is  not  worth  tlie  keeping  :  let  it  go  ; 
But  shall  it  ?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no  ; 
And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all." 

Tennyson,  to  our  mind, is  sometimes  a  disappointment; 
we  were  led  by  his  earlier  works  to  expect  great  things 
from  his  poetic  genius,  but  his  performances  have  fallen 
short  of  his  early  promise.  He  wants  boldness  and  am^ 
bition  ;  he  has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the  artificial 
trammels  which  encumber  his  motions  ;  or  he  prefers  to 
startle  us  by  the  marvellous  mastery  of  his  versification,  or 
to  enchant  us  by  the  exquisite  conceit  of  his  fancy,  rather 
than  carry  us  away  by  bold  flights  of  the  imagination. 
Or  perhaps  he  does  not  wish  to  risk  a  reputation  which 
is  the  very  highest  in  its  line ;  or  perhaps  the  harsh 
and  unmeasured  criticism,  which  he  had  to  encounter  upon 
his  first  entrace  into  the  poetic  arena,  when  his  really  great 
powers  of  versification  were  denied,  and  baldness  and 
poverty  of  language,  as  well  as  a  constrained  and  unnatural 
method  were  imputed  to  him,  mny  have  had  the  unhappy 
effect  of  concentrating  his  attention  too  exclusively  on  (he 
art,  so  to  speak,  of  poetry,  to  the  detriment  of  its  highest 
inspirations.  Or  conscious,  possibly,  of  weakness,  in  the 
more  lofty  regions  of  the  imagination,  he  has  had  the 
•wisdom  to  obey  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  abstain 
from  attempts  which  might  have  resulted  in  failure. 
But  from  whatever  cause  it  may  spring,  Tennyson  has  not 
as  yet  satisfied  the  highest  requirements  of  poetry  ;  and 
they,    wlio,  heedless  of   the  judgment  of   futurity,   and 
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oblivious  of  the  glorious  examples  of  autiquity,  are  never 
weary  of  extolling  liiin  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets, 
have  not  only  exhibited  their  incapacity  for  forming  a 
correct  judgment  on  poetry,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
unchallenged  standards  of  excellence,  but  what  is  of  far 
greater  importc'ince,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  lower 
the  standard  of  criticism  and  to  vitiate  the  public  taste. 

In  some  of  his  earlier  works,  Tennyson  seemed  as  if  ho 
were  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  fame,  as  if  his 
imaginative    powers  were    carrying    him   forward   with  a 
rapidity  and  splendour  which  augured  well  for  the  future 
poet.     None  can  read  **  Locksley  Hall"  without  emotion  ; 
we  feel  at  once  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  real  sorrow,  in 
the  strife  of  contending  passions,  which  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  has  created  and  endowed  with  surpassing  beauty. 
The  poem  bears  about  it  the  touch  of  reality.     It  stands 
in  no   need   of  the   fanciful   filigree-work    and   elaborate 
word-painting,  in  which  the  author  too  often,  and  too  ex- 
clusively, delights.     In  ''  Locksley  Hall,'*  the  melody  of 
passion   sweeps  through  the  lines,  and  thrills  in  tender- 
ness, or  swells  in  indignation  against  the  restraints  of  an 
over-civilized  state  of  society,  or  against  the  meanness  of 
a  self-seeking  world.  **  Locksley  Hall''  is  an  episode  of  life 
in  the  present  day.     Love,  and  woman's  seltish  treachery7 
pride,  and  scorn,  and  tenderness,  desire  for  a  larger  life 
and   freer  action,   the  struggle  against  narrow  social  in- 
fluences, the  longing  for  emancipation  and  the  freedom  of 
a  newer  world,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  reason,  are 
set  forth  with  great  power.     '*  Locksley  Hall"  is  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  conflict  of  the  passions ;  it  shows  the  distur- 
bance to  the  moral  nature  brought  about  by  the  first  shock 
of  the   afflictions,    by   the    disenchantment  of  life   in  its 
spring.     With  poetic  truthfulness,  the  world  is  viewed  in 
the  light  of  his  sorrow,  and  society  judged  in  reference  to 
its  treatment  of  himself  by  the  hero  of  the  poem.      All 
external  things  take  their  hue  and  colour  from  his  passion, 
and  mould  themselves  to  the  temper  of  his  mind.     Under 
the  cover  of  his  hero,  the  popular  poet,  who  is  so  familiar 
with   modern  society,   its   habit  of    thought    and   action, 
holds,  we  are  rejoiced  to  perceive,  modern  society  up  to 
scorn   for   its  self-seeking  meanness  and  skindeep  affecta- 
tions.    The  whole  poem  exhibits  greater  force  of  creative 
imagination  than  Tennyson  can  usually  lay  claim  to,  and 
is  composed  with  the  consummate  skill,  and  aH  the  artis- 
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tic  beauty  and  finish,  for  which  he  is  so  famous.  The 
return  of  the  hero  in  **  Locksley  Hall"  to  the  healthy 
action  of  life,  is  well  devised;  and  though  he  has  lost  the 
golden  promise  of  his  life,  and  parted  with  youth  itself  in 
the  conflict,  he  comes  forth  from  the  struggle,  chastened 
in  spirit,  stronger,  larger-sighted,  and  learns  to  forget  his 
individual  grief  in  the  discernment  of  the  general  necessity 
of  suffering.  In  illustration  of  our  remarks,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  of 
Tennyson's  efforts,  before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the 
rank  he  is  entitled  to  claim  as  a  poet,  we  will  select  and 
string  together  the  chief  passages  of  this  characteristic 
poem. 

*'  Many  a  niglit  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 

Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West  ; 

Many  a  night  I  saw  tlie  Pleiades,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade. 

Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  ^nourishing  a  youth  sublime 

With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time: 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed  ; 

When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed  : 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be." — 

Then  love  with  its  delights,  interrupts  for  a  moment, 
"  the  vision  of  the  world,''  and,  with  its  treachery,  dis- 
turbs the  harmony  of  life,  and,  **  My  cousin  Amy,"  is  a 
fair  type  of  her  sex : — 

*'Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,   and  turned  it  in  his  glowing 

hands, 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 

might. 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling  pass'd  in  music  out  of 

sight.' 
Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland,  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring. 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spring, 
Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips." 

AVith  what  melodious  plaintiveness  does  not  the  poet 
then  bring  in  the  abrupt  change  in  the  life-like  drama, 
when  *^  the  cousin  shallow-hearted"  forsakes  her  lover, — 
with  what  poetic  scorn  does  he  not  point  his  sarcasm  at 
the  social  slave-market,  where,  sinning  against  the  strength 
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of  youth,  willing  bands  and  hearts  are  bartered  for  gold  or 
sacrificed  to  the  sickly  forms  and  pride  of  society. 

*'0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted !  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  ! 

0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  !  0  the  barren,  barren  sliore  I 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho*  I  slow  tliee  witli  my  hand, 
Better  tlioii  and  I  were  Ijing,  hidden  from  the  heart's  disgrace, 
Roll'd  in  one  anotlier's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace  ; 
Cursed  be  the  social  wants,  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth, 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth  ! 
Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's  rule. 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool ! 

Then  comes  the  reaction  and  introspective  bitterness, 
and  the  sorrow  that  will  not  be  comforted : 
*•  In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof,'' 

And  when 
"  The  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise  and  fall ;" 

And 
"  Thou  shalt  hear  the  *  Never,  never'  whispered  by  the  phantom 

years. 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine  ears?"      ;! 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter  fruit  ? 

1  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  ray  heart  be  at  the  root. 
Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind  ? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her  as  I  knew  her  kind? 
Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
No — she  never  loved  me  truly;  love  is  love  for  evermore. 
Comfort?  comfort  scorn'd  of  devils,  this  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things  ; 
Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be  pvit  to  proof. 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof.'' 

Then  the  lover,  glancing  forward  to  future  years,  sees 
her  who  betrayed  him  teaching  her  daughter  treachery. 

**0,  I  see  thee,  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 

"With  a  little  hoard  of  mj^xims  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart, 

*  They  were  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings — she  herself  was  not 

exempt- — 
Truly  she  herself  had  suffer'd' — Perish  in  thy  self-contempt ! 
Overlive  it — lower  yet — be  happy,  wherefore  should  I  care  ? 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 
What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  these? 
Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys  ; 
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Everj  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow, 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy;  what  is  that  which  1  should  do  ? 

Can  I  but  re-live  in  sadness  ?     I  will  turn  that  earlier  page  ; 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother-Age, 
Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation,  that  I  felt  before  the  strife. 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life. 


What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful  joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a  boys'  ? 
Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more  ; 
Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  ludeu  breast. 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his  rest. 
Hark  I  mj?  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bugle-horn, 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their  scorn  ; 
Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  mbulder'd  string  ? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  sliglit  a  thing. 
Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness,  woman's  pleasure,  woman's 

pain — 
Nature  gave  them  blinder  notions  bounded  in  a  shallower  brain. 
Woman  is  tho  lesser  man,  and. all  thy  passions,  match'd  with  mine. 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine." 

Then,  after  this  indignant  ontburst  of  self-contempt  and 
of  contemptuous  scorn,  comes  the  desire  to  **  burst  all 
links  of  habit/' 

*' To  wander  far  away, 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gate-ways  of  the  day. 
Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  i^kies. 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  clus|er,  knots  of  Paradise. 


There  methiuks  would  be  enjoyment,  more  than  in  this  march  of 

mind. 
In    the    steamship,    in    the    railway,    in  the  thoughts  that  shake 

mankind. 
There]]  the    passions,  cramp'd    no   longer,    shall    have  scope  and 

breathing-space  ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 
Iron- jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive  and  they  shall  run. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun  ; 
Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks. 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books." 

This  wild  fancy  is  checked  again  by  pride  of  race  and 
pride  of  intellect. 
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*'  /,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains  ; 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime  ? 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time— 

I  tliat  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perisli  one  by  one; 

Thau  that  earth  should  stand    at    gaze    like  Joshua's    moon   in 

Ajalon. 
Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us  range.  ' 
!Let  the  great  world  spin  for   ever  down  the  ringing   grooves  of 

change. 
Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day  : 
'Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro*  all  my  fancy  yet. 
Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley   Hall, 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree  fall. 
Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunder-boit. 
Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or  snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go.*^' 

Thus  this  spirited  and  imaginative  poem  is  brought  to  a 
close  ;  and  we  are  disappointed  after  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  creative  faculty  to  find  that  Tennyson,  in  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  is  now  only  able  to  produce  the  *'  Idylls  of 
the  King."  In  the  composition  of  this  poem,  or  rather  of 
these  four  episodes  of  an  epic  poem,  twelve  years  it 
is  said,  of  incessant  labour  were  consumed,  but  not 
wasted,  as  the  reader,  whose  ear  is  attuned  to  melodious 
rhythm,  and  whose  mind  is  delighted  by  tenderness  of  faucy 
and  by  gorgeous  word-painting,  will  readily  allow.  h\ 
these  fragmentary  epics  are  unfolded  to  our  eyes  all  the 
romance  and  beauty  of  knight-errantry.  We  have  the 
^'Tourney  and  the  Lady's  Favour,''  love-passages  and 
passages-at-arms  ;  we  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds  in  the 
golden  days  of  King  Arthur,  of  peerless  Lancelot,  of  brave 
Geraint,  and  of  pure  Sir  Galahad,  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  We  read  of  the  sorrows  of  love  and  its  sins,  we 
see  how  "  EUiine,  the  lily  Maid  of  Astolat"  dies  for  love 
of  tiie  peerless  Lancelot,  pleadiug  for  him  with  tender 
womanliness  against  the  wrath  of  her  kin — 

**  Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  fault 

Not  to  love  me,  than  it  is  mine  to  love 

Him  of  all  men  whp  seems  to  rae  the  highest.'* 
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We  behold  depicted  in  brilliant  colours  the  hoi 3^  and 
majestic  rage  of  the  stainless  King,  and  the  agony  of 
Guinevere,  the  guilty  Queen.  And  yet  this  far-famed 
legend,  **  Flos  reguni  Arthurus/'  which  has  tempted  the 
ambitious  fancy  of  so  many  poets,  has  failed  to  insi)ire 
Tennyson  with  the  power  to  construct  a  grand  epic — fit  to 
be  ranked  among  the  great  poems  of  the  world. 

It  is  superfluous  to  make  extracts  from  a  volume  which 
has  already  passed  through  so  many  editions,  and  must  be 
quite  familiar  to  our  readers.  We  will,  however,  cite  one 
passage.  King  Arthur  is  commenting  on  the  duties  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  : 

'*  But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 

The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 

Tlie  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head, 

In  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  Round, 

A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 

To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 

And  be  tiie  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 

I  made  them  lay  tlieir  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

To  reverence  the  king,  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King, 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  lier. 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 

Until  they  won  her  ;  for  indeed  I  knew 

Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven, 

Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 

But  teach  liigh  thought,  and  amiable  words 

And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.'* 

Though  connected  by  a  slight  thread,  these  four  poems 
are  complete  in  themselves.  They  are  elaborate  cabinet- 
pictures— gorgeous  mosaic- work,  richly  ornate  and  inlaid 
with  skill  of  the  highest  order,  and  unsurpassed  in  perfect 
beauty  of  finish.  The  careful  reader  of  the  **  Idylls  of  the 
King"  is  enchanted  by  the  tenderness  of  fancy  so  ol'ten 
displayed,  however  he  may  regret  that  it  sometimes  de- 
generates into  the  fantastic  ;  and  his  mind  is  continually 
surprised  and  delighted  by  the  subtle  analogies  which 
bear  witness  to  the  poet's  keen  power  of  perception,  and 
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to  his  familiar  converse  with  Nature  and  her  mysterious 
ways.  Add  to  these  gilts  correct  taste  and  perfect 
mastery  of  hmguage,  rich  variety  of  metre  and  melo- 
dious rhythm,  and  the  charm  of  high  finish,  which  patient 
and  intelligent  lahour  will  ever  confer  on  literary  com- 
position, and  we  have  as  the  result  of  such  multifa- 
rious gifts  and  glorious  talents  a  perfect  artist ;  but  is  he  a 
great  poet?  The  poet  is  born,  not  made.  Tennyson  is  a 
self-made  poet.  By  dint  of  great  and  most  delightful 
labour,  out  of  the  rich  materials  of  his  prolific  mind,  with 
the  help  of  a  subtle  and  searching  eye,  and  an  ear  alive  to 
every  vibration  of  nature,  he  has  constructed  for  himself  a 
poetic  habit  of  thought  and  melodious  expression  of  tongue; 
but  we  miss,  (alas,  that  it  should  be  so  !)  the  sublime  gift  of 
grand  dramatic  imagination,  the  poet's  true  power,  by 
which  he  creates  what  he  chooses,  and  by  which,  without 
leaning  upon  art  as  upon  a  crutch,  he  transports  us 
whithersoever  he  wills. 

^  While  the  artist,  or  self-made  poet,  out  of  the  beauty  of 
his  phrases,  builds  slowly  up  the  poetic  idea,  and  seeks  in- 
spiration in  his  own  tuneful  melodies  ;  the  poet,  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  creative  faculty,  the  work  of  whose  imagi- 
tion  lies  outside  of  and  beyond  himself,  who  originates 
ideas  and  gives  to  the  creations  of  his  mind  an  objectivity 
and  a  substance  of  their  own,  and  the  intensest  individu- 
ality,— the  poet'*  whose  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  doth 
glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,*' trans- 
ports us  without  an  apparent  effort,  as  Dante  does,  in  the 
sublime  flight  of  his  imagination,  to  unknown  regions,  and 
unfolds  to  our  view  visions  of  glory  undreamt  of  before, 
and  creates  before  our  eyes,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, living  and  breathing  beings  whom  we  can  see, 
touch,  listen  to  and  love,  and  follow  with  him  all  the  days 
of  our  life.  Dramatic  imagination  is,  indeed,  the  true 
wizard's  wand  to  conjure  spirits,  not  only  from  the  **  vasty 
deep,"  but  from  the  shady  realms  of  the  **  Inferno  "  and 
the  blissful  regions  of  Paradise.  But  a  poet  like  Tenu}^- 
son,  whose  imagination  has  no  lofty  range  and  no  great 
creative  power,  whose  eye  turns  with  an  introspective 
glance  on  his  own  subjectivity,  reproduces  only,  in  place 
of  distinct  substantive  creations,  various  phases  of  his  own 
mind  and  peculiar  states  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy.  This 
process  of  minute  self-analysis  is  carried  on  with  a  concen- 
trated intensity  which  sometimes  partakes  of  a   morbid 
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tendency,  as  in  tlie  popular  favourite's  most  notable  fail- 
ure ;  for  **  Maud/*  in  spite  of  many  exquisite  beauties,  is 
a  siofual  instance  of  abused  passion  and  of  wasted  power.  - 
The  subjective  poet,  concentrated  with  passionate  in- 
dwelling on  the  minute  and  evervarying  emotions  of  his 
own  mind,  contracts  the  range  of  his  thought  and  the 
sphere  of  his  action.  And  whatever  intensity  of  passion 
they  may  exhibit,  his  productions  fail  in  completeness 
and  variety  before  the  independent  creations  of  the 
objective  poet.  His  characters  want  vividness  as  well  as 
variety.  Unlike  the  creations  of  the  dramatic  poet  they 
do  not,  in  life-like  reality  and  in  native  force,  stand  aloof 
from  their  creator,  but  rather  cling  to  him  for  support^ 
since,  as  pale  reflections  only  of  his  mind,  they  would 
otherwise  surely  perish. 

Where  Tennyson  can  only  give  us  his  shadowy,  unsub- 
stantial, impersonal  "  Mariana  of  the  moated  Grange,''  be 
who  of  all  the  poets  mostly  revels  in  the  power  of  his  crea- 
tive energy,  who  gives  life  to  all  he  touches,  shows  to  our 
astonished  gaze  his  '*  Beatrice"  standing  on  the  very  con- 
lines  of  heaven,  beaming  with  delight  and  love,  so  hea- 
veidy  and  yet  so  life-like,  so  severe  and  yet  so  tender, 
that  we  even  see  the  marvellous  light  that  passes  over 
her  countenance  and  fills  her  eyes  with  beauty.  With 
licr  lover  and  poet  we  are  carried  away  at  the  surpassing 
sweetness  of  her  smile. 

Mira  che  qua n do  ride 

Passa  ben  dr  dolcezza  ogni  altra  cosa. 

\    She  is  as  much  ours  as  his,  and  with  him  we  exclaim, 
O  Beatrice,  dolce  guida  e  cara  I 

From  the  overflowing  lips  and  creative  hands  of  Dante 
glories  streamed  which  lie  far  beyond  the  scope  of  Temiy- 
son's  imagination;  yet  creative  power  did  not  deprive  him 
of  mastery  over  the  passions.  In  which  of  Tennyson's 
l)oems  is  there  a  passage,  which  could  be  compared  for 
effectiveness  to  the  meeting  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  ?  The 
l)ower  or  the  tenderness  of  this  description  does  not  depend 
on  word-painting,  or  even  on  the  adventitious  aid  of  the 
great  Florentine's  melodious  verse  ;  but  it  rests  chiefly  on 
the  daring  contrast,  which  no  other  poet  without  profanity 
could  have  attempted,  between  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  still  too  earthly  pilgrim's  mind,  by  the 
opening  glories  of  heaven  and  the  approach  of  Beatrice. 
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Nothing  to  him  was  the  distant  vision  of  the  triumphant 
hosts;  he  heard,  saw,  felt,  nothing  but  the  presence  of  her 
whom  he  so  long  had  sought,  **  D'antico  amor  senti  la 
gran  potenza." 

**  His  eyes  with  such  an  eager  coveting 

Were  bent  to  rid  them  of  tlieir  ten  years  thirst — 

No  other  sense  was  waking." 

He  forgot  that  he  was  on  the  confines  of  heaven  until  he 
heard  from  angels'  lips  the  warning  sounds  "  Too  fix'd  a 
gaze."  After  the  conception  of  such  a  scene  we  cannot  con- 
cede alone  to  poets  of  the  Tennysonian  order,  the  domain 
of  tenderness  or  the  lordship  over  the  passions.  We  are 
not  unfair  on  Tennyson  in  forcing  him  into  a  comparison 
with  one  of  the  world's  greatest  poets,  because  our  object 
is,  not  to  show  how  far  he  falls  short  of  Dante,  which 
no  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  disputing,  but  to  prove 
that  his  imagination  is  of  a  different  order,  different,  not 
in  degree,  but  in  kind.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
Tennyson  possesses  no  creative  faculty.  No  work  of  his 
will  live  among  the  great  jioems  of  the  world.  We  are 
aware  that  a  high  authority  has  declared  that  the  world 
lias  only  seen  three  great  epic  poets.  No  less  a  poet  than 
Dry  den  says 

**  Three  Poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed  ; 
The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last; 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go, 
To  make  the  third,  she  joined  tiie  fomer  two.'* 

But  Tennyson  does  not  keep  up  the  tradition  6f  great- 
ness; he  is  not  great  in  a  great  way,  he  declines  on  a 
lower  level.  His  is  no  Alpine  loftiness,  towering  heaven- 
ward, but  an  undulating  slope  in  a  beautiful  English 
valley.  We  do  not  begrudge  his  meed  of  praise  to  the 
poet-laureate ;  we  would  not  wantonly  pluck  a  leaf  from 
his  laurel  crown.  We  have  too  real  a  love  for  poetry,  too 
genuine  an  admiration  for  genius,  to  attack  the  popular 
favourite  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  or  out  of  a  love  of  sin- 
gularity ;  all  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  for  the  honour  of 
poetry,  Tennyson  be  not  allowed  to  take  his  rank  among 
the  groat  poets,  the  divine  seers  of  the  earth.  To  part, 
however   on   better   terms   with   the   most  exquisite   and 
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melodious  of  our  livinpf  English  poets,  we  will  quote  the 
following  verses  unrivalled  in  tenderness  and  beauty. 

"  Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  Sea,  _^ 

And  1  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  bov. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ; 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  0!  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Break,  break,  break. 
At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  Sea, 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

The  freedom  and  spontaneousness  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
poetry  is  refreshing  after  the  constraint  and  artificiality 
of  Tennyson.  In  following  the  workings  of  his  ima- 
gination, we  seem  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  the  scope  of 
our  vision  is  more  extended;  we  feel  as  if  we  were  passing, 
from  the  studio  of  the  pale  and  thoughtful  artist,  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  elaborate  mosaic-work  and  gorgeous 
colouring,  out  into  the  heath  and  up  to  the  breezy  moun- 
tain-top, into  the  grand  presence  of  nature.  If  his  imagi- 
nation be  not  of  the  highest  order,  yet  it  has  the  true 
stamp  ;  if  his  creative  faculty  be  limited,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  great  poets,  yet  what  it  attempts  is  well 
done.  His  growth  in  power  is  progressive,  and  his  last 
work,  the  Tragedy  of  Merope,  is  a  promise  of  greater 
tilings,  and  an  evidence  that  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  the 
fulness  of  his  intellectual  stature.  Perhaps  his  attemi)t  to 
penetrate  into  the  habit  of  thought  of  classic  antiquity, 
and  to  revive,  in  our  own  day,  and  in  modern  form,  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  drama,  may  somewhat  tend  to  cramp 
m  Matthew  Arnold  the  freedom  of  liis  genius  and  his  per- 
sonal development.  He  must  be  on  his  guard,  lest,  in  his 
attempt  to  act  strictly  upon  the  poetical  theory  of  the 
Greeks,  the  impulsiveness  of  the  poet  be  lost  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  scholar,  **  The  radical  difference  between 
their  poetical  theory  and  ours/'  observes  the  author,  in 
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the  preface  prefixed  to  his  poems,  ''consists,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  ill  this;  that,  with  them,  the  poetical  character  of 
the  action  in  itself,  and  the  conduct  of  it  was  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  with  us  attention  is  fixed  mainly  on  the  value 
of  the  separate  thoughts  and  images  which  occur  in  tho 
treatment  of  an  action.  They  regarded  the  whole ;  we 
regard  the  parts.  With  them  the  action  predominated 
over  the  expression  of  it ;  with  us,  the  expression  predomi- 
nates over  the  action."  In  his  attempt  to  attain  to  the 
simple  dignity  of  his  models,  the  daring  author  of  Merope 
is  too  often  betrayed  into  too  cold  a  stateliness  and  mto 
an  utterance  not  void,  indeed,  of  dignity,  but  wanting  in 
passion.  To  have  attempted  to  revive  the  grand  action  of 
the  Greek  drama,  to  have  produced  a  tragedy,  which  can, 
even  for  a  moment,  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
greatest  creations  of  the  human  intellect,  and  yet  not  be 
an  utter  failure,  is  in  itself  praise  of  a  high  order  and  an 
honour  sufficient  to  stimulate  into  renewed  energy  the 
genius  of  a  true  poet.  We  must  reserve  the  consideration 
of  Merope  to  a  future  occasion,  for  in  the  space  now  allotted 
to  us,  we  can  neither  do  justice  to  its  merits,  nor  point  out 
those  cardinal  defects  which  destroy  its  claim  to  be  ranked 
as  a  great  tragedy.  We  will,  however,  briefly  contrast  some 
of  the  poems  in  the  volume  before  us,  comparatively  un- 
known as  they  are,  with  the  productions  which  have  estab- 
lished the  fame  of  Tennyson.  The  style  and  form  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  poems  are  chaste  and  vigorous  and  clear, 
as  beseems  the  scholarly  taste  of  the  present  professor  of 
poetry  in  our  great  university.  Although  they  do  not 
display  the  elaborate  and  lavish  workmanship  of  Tenny- 
son's hand,  these  poems  bear  evidence  of  a  mind  long 
trained  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  the  classical  spirit. 

What  poem  of  the  Poet-Laureate  is  more'  picturesque 
and  graphic,  or  so  grand  in  its  mountain  scenery,  or  what 
one  so  natural  and  so  genuine  in  its  restless  longings  as 
the  poem  entitled  "  Switzerland,"  from  which  we  extract 
the  spirited  lines  that  follow  ? 

*'  IV PARTING. 

"  Ye  storm-winds  of  Autumn 
Who  rush  by,  who  shake 
The  window,  and  ruffle 
The  gleam  lighted  lakej 
VOL.  XLIX.-N0.  XCVIII.       .  .       "  17 
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Wlio  cross  to  the  hill-side 

Thin  sprinkled  with  farms, 

"Where  the  high  woods  strip  sadlj 

Their  yellowing  arms  ; — 

Ye  are  bound  for  the  mountains, 

Ah,  with  you  let  me  go 

Where  jour  cold  distant  barrier, 

The  vast  range  of  snow, 

Through  the  loose  clouds  lifts  dimlj 

Its  white  peaks  in  air — 

How  deep  is  their  stillness  ! 

Ah !  would  I  were  there  ! 

But  on  the  stairs  what  voice  is  this  I  hear, 
Buoyant  as  morning,  and  as  morning  clear? 
Say,  has  some  wet  bird-haunted  English  lawn 
Lent  it  the  music  of  its  trees  at  dawn  ? 
Or  was  it  from  some  sun-flecked  mountain-brook 
That  the  sweet  voice  its  upland  clearness  took  ? 
Ah,  it  comes  nearer, 
Sweet  notes,  this  way  ! 

Hark,  fast  by  the  window 

The  rushing  winds  go, 

To  the  ice-cumbered  gorges, 

The  vast  seas  of  snow. 

There  the  torrents  drive  upward 

Their  rock-strangled  hum. 

There  the  avalanche  thunders 

The  hoarse  torrent  dumb. 

I  come,  O  ye  mountains, 

Ye  torrents,  I  come. 

But  who  is  this,  by  the  half  opened  door. 
Whose  figure  casts  a  shadow  on  the  floor? 
The  sweet  blue  eyes — the  soft  ash-colour'd  hair — 
The  cheeks  that  still  their  gentle  paleness  wear. 
The  lovely  lips,  with  their  arch  smile,  that  tells 
The  unconquered  joy  in  which  her  spirit  dwells. 
Ah  !  they  bend  nearer- 
Sweet  lips  this  way. 

Hark,  the  wind  rushes  past  us, 

Ah  !  with  that  let  me  go 

To  the  clear  waning  hill-side 

Unspotted  by  snow. 

There  to  watch  o'er  the  sunk  vale 

The  froze  mountain  wall. 

Where  the  nich'd  snow-bed  sprays  down 

Its  powdery  fall. 
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There  its  dusky  blue  clusters. 

The  aconite  spreads, 

There  the  pines  slope,  the  cloud-strips 

Hung  soft  in  their  heads. 

No  life,  but  at  moments 

The  mountain  bees  hum, 

I  come,  0  je  mountains, 

Ye  pine  woods,  I  come. 

Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  I 

Ah  !  Marguerite,  fain 
Would  these  arms  reach  to  clasp  thee  :— 

But  see,  'tis  in  vain. 
In  the  void  air  towards  thee 

My  strain 'd  arms  are  cast, 
But  a  sea  rolls  between  us — 

Our  different  past, 
To  the  lips,  ah  I  of  others 

Those  lips  have  been  prest. 
And  others,  ere  I  was 

Were  clasped  to  that  breast, 
Far,  far  from  each  other 

Our  spirits  have  grown, 
And  what  heart  knows  another  ? 

Ah  !  who  knows  his  own  ! 
Blow  ye  winds  !  lift  me  with  you, 

I  come  to  the  wild, 
Fold  closely,  O  Nature  ! 

Thine  arms  round  thy  child. 
To  thee  only  God  granted 

A  heart  ever  new  ; 
To  thee  always  open 

To  all  always  true. 

Ah,  calm  me  !  restore  me  ! 

And  dry  up  my  tears 
On  thy  high  mountain  platforms 

Where  Morn  first  appears. 
Where  the  white  mists,  for  ever. 

Are  spread  and  upfurled. 
In  the  stir  of  the  forces 

Whence  issued  the  world." 

And  again,  in  the  same  poem  we  read : — 

**  ABSENCE. 

"  In  this  fair  stranger's  eyes  of  gray, 
Thine  eyes  my  love  I  see. 
I  shudder:  for  the  passing  day 
Had  borne  me  far  from  thee. 
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*•  This  is  the  curse  of  life  :  that  not 
A  nobler  calmer  train 
Of  wiser  thoughts  and  feelings  blot 
Our  passions  from  our  brain  ; 

**  But  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon-chok'd  souls  to  fill. 
And  we  forget  because  we  must. 
And  not  because  we  will. 

**  I  struggle  towards  the  light ;  and  ye, 
Once  long'd-for  storms  of  love. 
If  with  the  light  ye  cannot  be, 
I  bear  that  ye  remove. 

*'  I  struggle  towards  the  light;  but  oh, 
While  yet  the  night  is  chill, 
Upon  Time's  barren,  stormy  flow. 
Stay  with  me,  Marguerite,  still !" 

Since  this  volume  of  *'  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold  '* 
does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  reached  a  second  edition, 
and  is  still  unfamiliar  to  many,  we  are  the  more  bound  to 
make  copious  extracts,  both  in  justification  of  our  own 
judgment,  and  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  adhesion  of  our 
readers  to  the  opinion  we  have  ventured  to  advance,  that 
Arnold  possesses  a  power  of  imagination,  in  a  high  sense 
of  the  term,  which  approaches  Tennyson.  And  we  are, 
moreover,  confident  that  the  best  appeal  in  favour  of 
Arnold  is  Arnold's  poetry.  ^  The  *'  Tristram  and  Iseult,'* 
contained  in  this  volume,  displays,  we  think,  as  much  con- 
structive power  as  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  a  kindred 
subject  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  It  is  less  minute, 
but  more  interesting,  and  the  action  more  rapid.  What 
an  accurate  description  of  subdued  but  settled  grief  is 
given  in  the  following  picture  of  **  Iseult,"  contained  in  an 
episode  which  grows,  however,  rather  awkwardly  out  of  the 
main  drama ! 

*' TRISTRAM  AND  ISEULT. 

"And  is  she  happy  ?     Does  she  see  unmov'd 
The  days  in  which  she  might  have  liv'd  and  lov'd 
Slip  without  bringing  bliss  slowly  away. 
One  after  one,  to-morrow  like  to-day  ? 
Joy  has  not  found  her  yet,  nor  ever  will : — 
It  is  this  thought  that  makes  her  mien  so  still. 
Her  features  so  fatigued,  her  eyes,  though  sweet. 
So  sunk,  so  rarely  lifted  save  to  meet 
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Her  chlldren''s  ?  She  movea  slow,  her  voice  alone 

Has  yet  an  infantine  and  silver  tone, 

But  even  that  comes  languidly,  in  truth. 

She  seems  one  dying  in  a  mask  of  youth. 

And  now  she  will  go  home,  and  softly  lay 

Her  laughing  children  in  their  beds,  and  play 

Awhile  with  them  before  they  sleep,  and  then 

She'll  light  her  silver  lamp,  which  fishermen 

Dragging  their  nets  through  the  rough  waves,  afar. 

Along  this  iron  coast,  know,  like  a  star, 

And  take  her  broidery  frame  and  there  she'll  sit. 

Hour  after  hour,  her  gold  curls  sweeping  it  : 

Lifting  her  soft  bent  head  only  to  mind 

Her  children,  or  to  listen  to  the  wind. 

And  when  the  clock  peals  midnight,  she  will  move 

Her  work  away,  and  let  her  fingers  rove 

Across  the  shaggy  brows  of  Tristram's  hound 

Who  lies,  guarding  her  feet,  along  the  ground. 

Or  else  she  will  fall  musing,  her  blue  eyes 

Fix'd,  her  slight  hands  clasp'd  on  her  lap,  then  rise    \ 

And  at  her  prie-dieu  kneel,  until  she  have  told 

Her  rosary  beads  of  ebon  tipp'd  with  gold, 

Then  to  her  soft  sleep,  and  to-morrow  '11  be 

To-day's  exact  repeated  effigy." 

The  meeting  of  Iseult  and  Tristram,  the  true  long- 
parted  lovers,  at  the  death-scene  of  the  peerless  hunter, 
harper,  knight,  is  fine  and  dramatic.     We  condense  as 
much  as  possible  th^  closing  scene  and  dialogue. 
Tristram. — Raise  the  light,  my  Page,  that  I  may  see  her— 
Thou  art  come  at  last,  then,  haughty  Queen, 
Long  I've  waited,  long  I've  fought  my  fever  : 
Late  thou  comest,  cruel  thou  hast  been. 
Iseult. — Blame  me  not,  poor  sufferer,  that  I  tarried, 
I  was  bound,  I  could  not  break  the  band — > 
Chide  not  with  the  past,  but  feel  the  present, 
I  am  here-^we  meet-' I  hold  thy  hand. 

Tristram. — Thou  art  come,  indeed — thou  hast  rejoined  me  ; 
Thou  hast  dared  it — but  too  late  to  save. 

IseuU. — Tristram,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  speak  kindly, 
What,  I  hear  these  bitter  words  from  thee  ? 
Sick  with  grief  I  am,  and  faint  with  travel — 
Take  my  hand — dear  Tristram,  look  on  me  ! 

Tristram. — I  forgot,  thou  comest  from  thy  voyage. 
Yes,  the  spray  is  on  thy  cloak  and  hair. 
But  thy  dark  eyes  are  not  dimm'd,  proud  Iseult, 
And  thy  beauty  never  was  more  fair. 
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Iseult. — Ah,  harsh  flatterer,  let  alone  my  beauty, 
I,  like  thee,  have  left  mj  youth  afar, 
Take  my  hand,  and  touch  these  wasted  fingers — 
See  my  cheeks  and  lips,  how  white  they  are. 

Tristram. — Thou  art  paler  :— but  thy  sweet  charm,  Iseult, 
Would  not  fade  with  the  dull  years  away. 
Ah,  how  fair  thou  standest  in  the  moonlight, 
I  forgive  thee,  Iseult,  thou  wilt  stay  ? 

Iseult. — Fear  me  not,  I  will  be  always  with  thee  j 

I  will  watch  thee,  tend  thee,  soothe  thy  pain  ; 
Sing  thee  tales  of  true  long-parted  lovers 
Joined  at  evening  of  their  days  again. 

Tristram. — No,  thou  shalt  not  speak  ;  I  should  be  finding 
Something  altered  in  the  courtly  tone  ; 
Sit — sit  by  me  ;  and  I  will  think,  we've  liv'd  so 
In  the  greenwood,  all  our  live?,  alone. 

Iseult, — Alter'd,  Tristram  ?     Not  in  courts,  believe  me. 
Love  like  mine  is  alter'd  in  the  breast. 
Courtly  life  is  light  and  cannot  reach  it. 
Ah,  it  lives,  because  so  deep  suppressed. 
What,  thou  thinkst  men  speak  in  courtly  chambers 
Words  by  which  the  wretched  are  consoled  I 
What,  thou  think'st  this  aching  brow  was  cooler, 
Circled,  Tristram,  by  a  band  of  gold  ? 
Ah,  on  which,  if  both  our  lots  were  balanc'd, 
Was  indeed  the  heaviest  burden  thrown. 
Thee,  a  weeping  exile  in  thy  forest. 
Me,  a  smiling  queen  upon  my  throne  ? 
Vain  and  strange  debate,  where  both  have  suffered  ; 
Both  have  passed  a  youth  constraint  and  sad  ; 
Both  have  brought  their  anxious  day  to  evening. 
And  have  now  short  space  for  being  glad. 
I,  a  faded  watcher  by  thy  pillow, 
I,  a  statue  on  thy  chapel  floor, 
Pour'd  in  grief  before  the  Virgin  Mother, 
Eouse  no  anger,  make  no  rivals  more. 

Tristram. — I  am  happy  ;  yet  I  feel  there's  something 

Swells  my  heart,  and  takes  my  breath  away  : 
Through  a  mist  I  see  thee  :  near  come  nearer, 
Bend — bend  down — I  yet  have  much  to  say. 

Iseult. — Heaven,  his  head  sinks  back  upon  the  pillow — 
Tristram,  Tristram,  let  thy  heart  not  fail. 
Call  on  God  and  on  the  holy  angels  ! 
What,  love,  courage  ! — Christ !  be  is  so  pale. 
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Tii&tram. — Hush,  'tis  vain,  I  feel  my  end  approaching, 

I  ana  dying — start  not,  nor  look  wildly  ! 
Me,  thy  living  friend,  thou  canst  not  save. 
But,  since  living  we  were  ununited, 
Go  not  far,  0  Iseult,  from  my  grave. 

Now  to  sail  the  seas  of  Death  I  leave  thee, 
One  last  kiss  upon  the  living  shore ! 

Iseult. — Tristram, — Tristram, — stay, — receive  me  with  thee  I 
Iseult  leaves  thee,  Tristram,  never  more. 

You  see  them  clear  ;  the  moon  shines  bright 
Slow — slow  and  softly,  where  she  stood. 
She  sinks  upon  the  ground  ;  her  hood 
Had  fallen  back  ;  her  arms  outspread 
Still  hold  her  lover's  hand  ;  her  head 
Is  bow'd,  half  buried,  on  the  bed. 
O'er  the  blanch 'd  sheet  her  golden  hair 
Lies  in  disorder'd  streams  ;  and  there 
Shining  like  white  stars,  the  pearls  still  are. 
And  the  golden  bracelets,  heavy  and  rare, 
Flush  on  her  white  arms  still. 

And  these  thou  seest  are  unmoved  ; 
Cold,  cold  as  tiiose  who  lived  and  loved 
A  thousand  years  ago." 

In  the  poetry  of  Arnold,  as  in  that  of  Tennyson,  we 
catch  too  often  the  echoes  of  that  false  philosophy  which 
is  striking  on  the  chords  of  the  highest  intellect  in  the 
country,  and  vibrating  with  an  irregular  and  vehement 
motion  through  the  heart  of  the  nation.  In  both  alike 
we  find  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  if  so  it  must  be  called, 
mirrored  and  preserved.  In  Tennyson's  indistinct  and 
somewhat  contradictory  views,  we  confront  the  doubtful 
questioning,  the  half-hinted,  half-bashful  scepticism,  im- 
patient of  the  veil  which  shrouds  to  the  unenlightened 
eye,  the  future  of  man,  yet  too  doubtful  of  the  result  to 
hazard  a  guess,  or  too  timid  to  risk  the  remnant  of  hope 
in  a  bolder  inquiry.  Arnold  represents  a  more  advanced 
school  of  philosophical  opinion,  he  has  a  ready  sneer  for 
those  who  lead  **  a  life  like  ours:" — 

*'  Who  fluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope. 
Of  whom  each  strives,  nor  knows  for  what  he  strives'* 
for  us, 
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"  Liglit  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds, 
Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearlj  wilPd." 

He  speaks  of 

**  Our  mental  strife 
Which  though  it  gives  no  bliss,  yet  spoils  for  rest.'* 

His  eager  inquisitive  spirit  knows  not  indeed  where  to 
seek  for  rest.  He  turns  with  passionate  cries  on  his  lips 
to  nature  to  solve  his  doubts.  He  seeks  for  God  in  the 
*'  forces  of  the  world/'  and  with  Goethe,  finds  Him  only  as 
an  impersonal  ^  Presence,  permeating  in  the  works  of 
His  own  creation.  ^  But  the  dim  speculations  of  the 
Pagans  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  Pantheism  of 
the  German  Poet,  are  but  sorry  substitutes  for  faith. 
We  are  painfully  struck,  in  reading  these  poems,  by  the 
tone  of  melancholy  which  pervades  them ;  we  meet  too 
often  the  blank  eye  of  doubt,  hardening  almost  into  de- 
spair, as  if  *'  close-lipp'd  patience"  were  man's  "  only 
friend," — and  as  if  his  sole  inheritance  were  "  the  Vasty 
Hall  of  Death,"  A  poet  must  needs  be  a  philosopher, 
but  this  is  a  sad  philosophy.  The  following  extract  is  in 
point,  **  Thou,"  addressing  an  imaginary  wanderer  : 

*'  Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from  Heaven  ;  and  we 
Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  ereeds. 

*'  Ah,  do  not  we,  Wanderer,  await  it  too  ? 

Yes,  we  await  it,  but  it  still  delays, 

And  then  we  suffer  ;  and  amongst  us  One,  ; 

Who  most  has  suffer'd,  takes  dejectedly 

His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne  ; 

And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 

Lays  bare  of  wretched  days  ; 

Tells  us  his  misery's  birth  and  growth  and  signs, 

And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed. 

And  how  the  heart  was  sooth'd,  and  how  the  head,       ,, 

And  all  his  hourly' varied  anodynes. 
This  for  our  wisest ;  and  we  others  pine, 
And  wish  the  long  unhappy  dream  would  end, 
And  waive  all  claim  to  bliss,  and  try  to  bear 
With  close-lipp'd  Patience  for  our  only  friend, 
Sad  Patience,  too  near  a  neighbour  to  Despair.'' 

Between  philosophy  and  poetry,  there  can  be  no  divorce. 
"It  is  allowed,"  observes  a  judicious  thinker,  '*  that  no 
man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame  who  did  not 
previously  lay  the  foundation  of  his  art  in  true  philosophy. 
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properly  and  extensively  understood.  Hence  it  may  be 
observed,  that  whenever  philosophy  is  introduced  into 
poetry,  truth,  for  the  most  part,  is  essential  to  its  power 
of  givinpr  pleasure.'* 

In  "  Enoch  the  Prophet,"  Mr.  Robertson  shows  that 
he  possesses  at  least  this  essential  requisite  to  a  great 
poem.  Our  judgment  is  offended  by  no  crude  theories, 
startled  by  no  novelty,  though  the  subject  of  the  poem  and 
its  period,  standing  as  they  do  on  the  confines  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  presenting  to  our  view  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  even  our  great  ancestral  father  in  his 
fallen  abode,  offer  ample  scope  to  the  play  of  unbridled 
fancy,  or  to  the  ingenious  devices  of  a  speculative  philoso- 
phy. The  author  of  *'  Enoch"  is  ambitious,  and  claims 
both  from  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  his  sublime 
theme,  to  be  measured  by  the  highest  standard.  It  is 
his  own  fault  if  much  be  required  from  him:  he  might 
have  chosen  a  lower  range,  and  provoked  lesser  compari- 
sons. None  will  read  "  Enoch"  who  have  not  read 
Milton;  and  to  be  forced  into  a  comparison  with  the 
author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  a  hazardous  necessity  for 
an  English  poet.  There  is,  however,  no  escape  from  the 
dilemma ;  since  all  who  venture  to  touch  in  the  English 
tongue  upon  a  grand  religious  drama,  must  come  to  the 
judgment  seat  of  him  who  reigns  supreme. 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  is  a  reproof 
deservedly  administered  to  those  who  attempt  great  things 
far  beyond  their  strength  or  skill;  but  none  who  have 
read  **  Enoch"  could  think  of  applying  such  a  warning 
to  its  learned  author,  who  unites  in  an  eminent  degree, 
sobriety  of  judgment  with  a  creative  imagination  of  no  mean 
order.  Matthew  Arnold,  commenting  upon  the  discrimi- 
nation, which  ought  to  be  used  by  poets,  in  the  choice  of 
a  subject  for  a  great  poem,  makes  the  following  just  re- 
marks, which  we  cite  with  the  more  pleasure  as  they  are 
applicable  to  the  poem  we  are  reviewing. 

**  The  Poet,  then,"  he  observes,  "has,  in  the  first  place,  to  select  an 
excellent  action  ;  and  what  actions  are  the  most  excellent  ?  Those, 
certainly,  which  most  powerfully  appeal  to  the  great  primary 
human  aflPections;  to  those  elementary  feelings  which  subsist  per- 
manently in  the  race,  and  which  are  independent  of  time.  The 
modernness  or  antiquity  of  action,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  fitness  for  poetical  representation  ;  this  depends  upon  its  inhe- 
rent qualities.     To  the  elementary  part  of  our  nature,  to  our  pas- 
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slons,  that  which  is  great  and  passionate  is  eternally  interesting  ; 
and  interesting  solelj  in  proportion  to  its  greatness  and  to  its 
passion.  A  great  human  action  of  a  thousand  jears  ago  ,is  more 
interesting  to  it  than  a  smaller  human  action  of  to- day,  even  though 
upon  the  representation  of  this  last  the  most  consummate  skill  may 
have  been  expended,  and  though  it  has  the  advantage  of  appealing 
by  its  modern  language,  familiar  manners,  and  contemporary  allu- 
sions, to  all  our  transient  feelings  and  interests.  Poetical  works 
belong  to  the  domain  of  our  permanent  passions  ;  let  them  in- 
terest these,  and  the  voice  of  all  subordinate  claims  upon  them  is  at 
once  silenced." 

In  the  selection  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Robertson  has  satis- 
fied the  condition  proposed  by  the  thoughtful  writer  we 
have  just  quoted.  The  scene  of  his  poem  is  laid  in  the 
antediluvian  world,  and  represents  the  conflict  between 
the  Sons  of  God  and  the  Sons  of  men  ;  the  active  struggle, 
which,  since  the  fall,  is  carried  on  in  the  world  between  the 
good  and  evil  principle  in  man,  between  the  pride  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  humility  of  faith.  The  action  turns  upon  the 
hunger  and  thirst  after  forbidden  knowledge,  and  intel- 
lectual impatience  of  restraint — passions  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  human  race,  and  which  agitated,  as  they  do 
now  our  own  generation,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  so  inflamed  against  God  the  first-begotten  chil- 
dren of  sin,  until,  growing  in  gigantic  wickedness,  they 
opened  upon  a  lost  world  the  floodgates  of  the  penal  waters. 
]3y  the  power  of  a  well-sustained  and  fertile  imagination, 
the  author  of  **  Enoch"  rehabilitates  the  primitive  world, 
and  reproduces  the  customs  and  manners,  habits  of 
thought,  occupations  and  modes  of  worship,  of  the  first 
patriarchal  ages,  and  gives  us  as  complete  and  per- 
fect picture  of  the  primitive  times  as  has  ever,  as  yet, 
been  attempted  in  verse  or  prose.  And  this  representa- 
tion is  effected  with  ease  and  naturalness,  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  relative  fitness  of  things,  and  a  sub- 
dued tone  which  dp  credit  to  the  judgment  and  taste  as 
well  as  to  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  As  *'  Enoch  the 
Prophet,"  though  in  an  unpublished  form  known  to 
many,  has  only  just  made  its  public  appearance,  we  will 
in  the  first  place,  briefly  indicate  to  our  readers  the  pro- 
gress of  the  poem,  and  then  point  out  what  appear  to 
our  mind  the  more  striking  defects,  either  in  the  construc- 
tion or  design  of  the  poem. 

'*  Enoch"  is  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  and  is  preceded  by 
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an  interesting  and  eloquent  apology  for  the  cultivation  of 
Poetry,  and  an  earnest  demand  tha^  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  literature,  the  highest  place  should  again  to-day  be 
accorded  to  the  **  Mother  of  Eloquence — the  Twin-Sister 
of  Philosophy."  The  poem  is  written  in  blank  verse,  a 
metre  which  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  justify  in 
a  fashion  rather  too  elaborate  for  the  purpose.  They,  for 
whom  the  nicety,  the  variety,  and  the  melody  of  rhyme 
have  an  unspeakable  charm,  will  not  fail  to  employ  it,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  alleged  by  those  who  prefer  the 
more  stately  march  of  the  Miltonic  measure.  The  best 
apology,  if  an  apology  at  all  be  necessary,  for  the  use  of 
blank  verse  in  "  Enoch"  is,  that  the  metre  responds  to 
the  genius  of  the  author,  and  is  not  uusuited  to  the  dig- 
nified action  of  his  poem.  The  conception  of  the  poem  is 
clear  and  well-defined,  and  its  character  thoroughly  pre- 
served throughout.  It  is  fertile  in  incident,  varied  and 
dramatic  in  action,  and  equal  in  execution.  It  observes 
another  rule  of  high  art;  a  greater  regard  is  shown  in 
producing  a  total-impression,  to  borrow  an  expressive 
Germanism,  than  in  elaborating  separate  parts,  or  in 
throwing  off  striking  scenes,  or  startling  situations.  The 
grand  drama  opens  well.  We  see  the  *'  Orient  Sun 
streaking"  with  its  undimmed  lustre,  the  mountain  tops 
of  Armenia,  as  yet  unwashed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge ; 
we  behold  the  Prophet  Enoch  convoking  his  tribe  to  the 
morning  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise ;  we  hear  his 
daughter  Adah  chaunting  her  holy  hymn.  But  the  peace 
of  the  blissful  scene  is  soon  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Irad,  the  son  of  Jubal,  the  Cainite  Chief,  to  seek  at  the 
hands  of  Enoch  the  treasures  of  celestial  science ;  the  re- 
quest of  the  ungodly  race  is  thus  spurned  by  the  Man  of 
God:— 

"Shall  all  those  revelations  gracious  Heaven 
Vouchsafed  the  fathers,  or  their  humbler  sons, 
Whether  by  nightly  dream,  or  vision  bright 
Of  heavenly  spirit  waving  o'er  our  tents 
Its  wing  of  fire,  and  shedding  round  about 
The  splendour  that  transcends  the  orb  of  day  : 
Shall  then  those  revelations  be  abused. 
Profaned,  perverted  to  the  spells  accurst — 
The  damned  rite  of  demons?     Must  the  fire 
Of  holy  science,  fann'd  by  angels'  breath, 
Mix  with  that  dark,  unclean,  sulphureous  flame. 
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Hell  kindles  in  thy  cavern-temples  ?     No  ! 
Forbid  it,  righteous  God  !''     The  youth  replies  : — 
"  Free  as  Heaven's  light  or  air  should  science  be, 
The  common  right  of  all  whom  God  hath  stamped 
With  His  own  image.     He  who  stints  the  gift 
To  creed  or  race,  the  end  benign  perverts 
Of  the  Great  Giver."     Then  the  holy  seer  : — 
**  Thou  errest,  youth,  it  is  a  crime  to  tear 
The  tree  of  knowledge  from  the  tree  of  life. 
If  that  be  not  engrafted  on  the  last, 
A  noxious  fruit  it  bears  ;  its  leaves  distil 
A  dew  that  blisters — death  is  in  its  shade." 

The  action  of  the  poem  is  then  rapidly  developed,  the 
refusal  of  Enoch  excites  the  latent  self-idolatry  of  the 
Cainite  Chief.  His  mingled  ontburst  of  pride  and  rage  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  powerful  passages  in  the  poem. 
Foiled  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  labour 
of  his  life  had  been  devoted,  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
dark  arts  and  to  demon- worship,  and  invokes  the  ven- 
geance of  the  powers  of  the  abyss  against  Enoch.  The 
following  description  which  Jubal  gives  of  the  early  pur- 
suits of  his  life  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its. singular 
beauty,  but  as  the  history  of  the  first  poet  and  musician  of 
the  world.— (Canto  1.  p.  22)  :— 

**My  study  was  o'er  hill  and  dale  to  roam, 
To  track  the  wild-deer  to  his  secret  haunt, 
The  loftiest  crags  to  climb,  where  the  wild  goat 
Scarce  dares  a  footing,  or  the  eagle  start 
From  his  imperial  eyry,  to  behold 
His  flight  majestic. — Nature  was  my  mine  ; 
My  pearls  were  dewdrops  glistening  on  the  spray — 
Mv  wealth  the  native  melodies  of  Earth, 
And  sea  and  air.     And  so  I  early  learn'd 
With  nature  to  commune — to  contemplate 
Her  face,  like  some  fond  being's  whom  we  love; 
Make  rae  familiar  with  her  secret  wajs, 
And  learn  the  sense  of  her  mysterious  tongue. 
Thus,  powers  that  else  had  slumber'd  in  my  soul, 
Were  now  aroused,  and  stamp'd  my  future  life ; 
I  loved  in  nature  lovely  sights  and  sounds  : — 
Mine  eyes,  ears,  soul,  mind,  feelings  seemed  attuned 
To  the  keen  sense  of  beauty;  for  to  youth 
Fair  nature  a  still  lovelier  aspect  wears. 
I  loved  on  mountain-top  to  watch  the  sun 
Spring  from  his  ocean  bed  with  joyous  leap, 
And  start  exultant  on  his  grand  career: 
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Or  see  him  sink  into  his  western  grave, 

Amid  his  gorgeous  train  and  pomp  of  clouds. 

Like  warrior  'mid  his  glory  stricken  down  : 

I  loved  the  hour  of  twilight — hour  of  dreams — 

When  nature's  forms,  half-shadow'd,  half  roveal'd 

Full  well  respond  to  feelings  like  themselves. 

Vague,  duhious,  indistinct.     I  loved  the  stars 

That  speak  a  solemn  language  to  the  heart, 

And  call  the  soul  up  to  eternity  ! 

I  loved  to  watch  the  rising  moon  extend 

Along  the  tremulous  sea  lier  path  of  light, 

Long,  bright,  interminable,  like  youth's  hopes. 

I  loved  to  hie  me  to  the  forest  shade, 

The  livelong  day  to  lie,  and  catch  the  sounds. 

The  stirring  harmonies,  of  dell  and  wood — 

From  the  rich  melody  of  birds,  that  speak 

In  strains  so  clear,  so  moving  to  the  heart, 

Well  might  we  fancy  them  with  mind  instinct ; 

Or  that  at  least  the  transmigrated  soul 

Of  mortal,  not  forgetful  of  his  speech 

At  times  dwelt  in  them — to  the  gurgling  rill — 

The  splash  of  fountain,  and  the  cataract's  roar. 

The  hollow  rustling  of  the  forest  boughs  — 

The  strange  mysterious  sounds  that  break  at  times 

The  sultry  stillness  of  a  summer  noon, 

Like  the  wild  laugh  of  spirits  in  their  play  : 

This  varied  melody  my  soul  drank  in. 

I  cherish'd — loved — and  pondered  o'er  these  sounds. 

Till  they  became  a  portion  of  my  soul — 

Till  like  the  cloud,  charged  with  electric  fire. 

My  heated  breast,  o'erwrought  with  music,  pour'd 

Melodious  thunder,  or  its  lightnings  flash'd 

Along  the  burning  lyre  ;  for  well  thou  know'st, 

'Twas  I  first  taught  the  poetry  of  sound, 

In  the  touch'd  chord  the  latent  soul  reveal'd, 

To  feeling  bade  the  tuneful  string  respond — 

The  inborn  harmony  of  human  hearts. 

My  fancy,  bounding  o'er  .the  realms  of  sense, 

Form'd  worlds  more  beauteous  than  the  beauteous  worlds, 

Like  pearls  in  ocean,  hid  in  yon  blue  heaven — 

Worlds  full  of  melody,  and  light  and  love. 

Filled  with  the  beings  my  teeming  soul  had  bred. 

By  poesy's  sweet  magic  I  enthrall'd 

My  fellow- men  ;  the  greybeards  fondly  said. 

The  hymns  of  choirs  angelic,  that  at  eve 

From  Eden's  lonely  bower,  the  breezes  bore. 

Did  scarce  the  sweetness  of  my  strains  outvie.'* 
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The  remainder  of  the  first  Canto  is  occupied  with  the 
dialogue  of  Jubal  and  Mahalad  the  magician,  and  the 
promise  by  the  latter  of  supernatural  aid  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  Cainite's  design  against  Enoch.  The  misfortunes 
which  befall  the  patriarch  and  his  household  bring  the 
canto  to  a  conclusion.  The  second  Canto  records  the 
flight  of  Enoch,  describes  with  great  poetic  power  and 
energy  of  imagination,  the  demon-worship  of  the  Cainites 
in  the  forest-cave,  and  shows  how  Jubal  becomes  more  and 
more  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  evil  until  he  falls  down  in 
worship  before  Lucifer  and  receives  the  fatal  promise  of 
supernatural  knowledge.  His  encounter  with  Lucifer  is 
thus  described — (Canto  II.,  p.  52)  :— 

Scarce  hath  he  left  the  dark  enchanter*s  cave. 
When  very  sickness  of  the  soul  returns  : — 
Disgust — satiety — unrest  succeed 
To  false,  intemperate,  and  frothy  joy, 
To  crude,  unsound,  and  hollow  fantasies 
Of  overweening  knowledge,  that  beguiled 
His  credulous  soul,  the  dreary  vacancy 
Of  doubt  hath  foUow'd. 

Slowly  as  he  moves 
Through  the  thick  tangled  forest's  sombre  shade, 
A  hollow  distant  tread  his  ear  astounds; 
Quick  beats  his  heart — a  thousand  boding  fears, 
Like  wave  on  wave,  in  dark  succession  rise. 
The  air  is  dense  and  sultry  ;  the  plain  heaves 
As  with  an  earthquake  ;  to  the  coverts  fly 
The  birds  with  tremulous  wing  and  piercing  note. 
The  steed  affrighted,  with  averted  ears 
And  snorting  nostril,  leaps  from  side  to  side, 
Rears  wildly,  and  with  strange  convulsion  quakes. 
Dismounts  the  Cainite,  and  his  trembling  steed 
Binds  to  a  tree.     "  Whence  this  commotion  dread 
This  perturbation  that  through  nature  reigns  1 '' 
(Murmurs  the  awe  struck  Cainite  to  himself)  ; 
•*  O  Heaven  1  what  thing  of  terror  yonder  comes  ? 
The  Lord  of  anarchy — the  Prince  of  hate — 
The  spirit  hid  in  crime — the  murderer 
From  the  beginning — origin  of  death — 
*Tis  he — none  else — he  looks  a  living  hell. 
O  God!  he  nears  me — stand  aloof  I  charge, 
Thy  dark  supremacy  I  now  abjure, 
Foul  fiend  1  thy  very  shadow  makes  me  feel 
The  terrors  of  eternity.     Begone!" 
So  saying,  Jubal  casts  him  on  the  earth, 
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Covering  with  either  hand  his  face  convulsed, 
While  down  it  run  sweat-drops  of  agon j. 
"Poor  recreant !''  replies  the  fiend,  *'  is't  thus 
For  science  of  Immortals  thou  dost  pant, 
Yet  quail'st  to  front  them  ?     Lo  !  my  form  I  shroud 
In  pity  to  thy  weakness.     Rise  and  list ! 
A  viewless  sound  am  I.*' 

Trembling — in  doubt- 
Slowly  the  Cainite  rears  him  from  the  earth  : 
The  horrid  vision,  which  hath  shaken  his  soul, 
Is  gone  ;  yet  Nature  looks  perturb'd — aghast — 
Still  the  wild  quivering  of  the  forest  boughs — 
Still  the  quick,  piercing  cry  of  birds  doth  tell 
The  Evil  One  is  nigh. 

The  second  Canto  ends  in  the  death  of  Jnbal  slain  by 
the  sword  of  the  angel  of  God,  in  the  cave  of  Mahalad,  the 
magician.  The  third  Canto  describes  the  interview  of 
Enoch  with  Cainan.  From  the  lips  of  his  kinsman,  the 
Patriarch  learns  how  the  Great  Progenitor  of  the  human 
race  brought  his  days  to  a  close  in  the  world  which  he  had 
ruined  by  his  fall.     The  description  of  how  Cain 

"  No  vagrant  of  the  wood 
But  a  wild  vagabond  of  other  sort, 
The  wanderer  of  the  earth,  the  fratricide — 

The  first  begot  of  sin" — 

met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  Lamech  is  bold  and  spirited. 
The  particulars  of  the  death  of  Cain  are  purely  imagina- 
tive, and  are  not  based  on  tradition,  like  those  detailing  the 
death  of  Adam. 

The  death  of  Adam  is  thus  described  by  Cainan: 

"  Now  Cainan  turneth  to  the  holy  seer  : 

Reveal,  0  prophet !  most  beloved  of  God, 

All  that  pertain'd  unto  the  latter  years 

Of  our  first  great  forefather."     Then  the  seer, 

"  I  will  recount  to  thee,  what  first  did  hap, 

When  the  first  man  first  stood  before  mine  eyes. 

I  do  remember  me,  'twas  such  an  eve, — 

The  sun  had  robed  himself  in  gorgeous  pomp 

For  his  last  hour,  when  I  descried  afar 

A  glorious  band  of  venerable  elds. 

Whose  silvery  beards,  and  long  white  flowing  garbs 

Gleam 'd  in  the  setting  rays.     As  they  approach'd 

The  fathers  of  our  race  could  I  diRcern, 

Each  with  his  badge  of  holy  dignity. 
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The  leader  of  the  choir  was  Seth  sublime 

Iq  whom  the  Maker's  image  was  renew'd; 

Next  Enos  came,  who  of  the  Spirit  taught 

The  form  of  prayer  and  public  rites  ordain'd: 

Then  Cainan  and  his  son,  upon  whose  arm 

Reclined  the  great  progenitor  of  man. 

Oh  !  what  a  thrilling  sense  my  soul  pierced  thro*, 

When  in  the  awful  presence  first  I  stood 

Of  that  great  primal  ancestor  of  men — 

The  fountain  of  the  human  race,  from  whom 

The  endless  tide  of  generations  flows  ! 

Awe-struck,  the  ground  I  kiss'd,  which  bore  his  form. 

Creation's  first-born — earth's  inheritor — 

Nature's  dethroned  monarch,  mighty  still 

E'en  in  his  fall !     Gently  he  bade  me  rise, 

Committing  to  my  hand  this  sacred  staff, 

Emblem  of  kingly,  sacerdotal  rule. 

*  My  son,'  he  said,  *  my  waning  force  succumbs 

Beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  countless  ills. 

The  race  abhorr'd,  that  owns  me  for  their  sire. 

Heaps  crime  on  crime,  defiles  the  face  of  earth, 

Razing  their  Maker's  image  from  the  soul ; 

O'er  the  wide  world  gigantic  wickedness 

Casts  its  broad  shadow,  and  the  light  of  day 

Well  nigh  blots  out'.     To  some  deep  solitude 

Repair  1  must,  where,  bosom'd  with  my  God,  • 

I  shall  no  more  behold  the  flesh  accurst 

That  hath  corrupted  all  its  ways,  and  strive 

To  meet  that  conqueror,  Death,  whose  steps  advance.* 

So  spake  the  great  forefather,  as  he  laid 

The  burthen  of  a  guilty  world  on  me. 

The  silver  beard  descended  to  his  zone 

In  flowing  grace  :  his  majesty  of  mien 

And  port  sublime  age  had  not  all  subdued, 

Though  care,  and  grief,  and  sin  had  tamed  the  fire 

The  awful  beauty  of  his  primal  brow; 

As  when  in  dread  eclipse  the  sun  emits, 

Through  the  dense,  nebulous  air,  a  broken  ray  ; 

So  from  his  mind,  of  primitive  brightness  shorn. 

Came  broken  glimpses  of  an  earlier  state. 

But  when  of  God  he  spake  and  things  divine, 

The  superhuman  lustre  of  his  eyes— 

The  love  that  beam'd  from  his  transfigured  brow — 

The  world  of  marvel  that  his  lips  reveal'd — 

The  bright  remembrance  of  Eden's  bliss, 

That  o'er  his  mind  in  those  rapt  moments  flash'd, 

The  mighty  father  of  mankind  avouch'd — 

The  first,  the  brightest  image  of  our  God. 
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Theu,  as  would  seem,  his  pure  orig'nal  soul, 

The  carnal  soul  o'erruled,  that  had  usurp'd 

Dominion  at  his  fall,  and  to  his  face 

Lent  a  transparent  brightness,  as  the  sun 

Kindles  the  murky  cloud  to  burnish'd  gold. 

When  I  have  broke  upon  his  loneliness. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  lost  in  ecstasy, 

Lifted  from  earth — a  crown  of  dazzling  rays 

Circling  his  head,  as  glorious  spirits  show'd 

The  visions  that  no  mortal  sense  divines. 

At  times,  in  more  than  mortal  agony, 

Prostrate  he  lay,  struggling  with  troublous  fiends, 

That  haunt  and  shake  us  in  the  solitude. 

'Tis  said  that,  in  his  final  hour,  a  sleep —  \- 

(Placid  and  deep,  as  that  which  o'er  him  came 

When  from  his  side  the  partner  of  his  life 

Sprang  forth  in  all  her  primal  loveliness, 

The  marvel  of  creation  ;)  seal'd  his  eyes. 

And  he  surrender'd  calmly  to  his  God 

The  spirit  which  He  gave  ;  while,  borne  away 

By  angels  to  its  rest,  it  there  abides 

The  great  Atonement.     Thus  that  glorious  sun. 

So  long  by  dark  tempestuous  clouds  o'ercast, 

Set  with  a  calm  effulgence." 
The  third  canto  closes  with  the  arrival  of  Irad,   who 
desires  to  become  a  member  of  God's  house,  and  seeks  the 
hand  of  Enoch's  daughter  in  marriage. 

The  two  following  cantos  are  occupied  with  the  visions 
of  Enoch.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  reveals  to  the  Prophet 
the  things  that  are  to  come,  from  his  own  days  down  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  sublime  theme  the  author  handles 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy  ;  the  more  distant  and 
momentous  mysteries  of  the  Christian  dispensation  are 
foreshadowed  to  the  Prophet  dimly  and  in  types  ;  thus  the 
danger  of  too  profane  or  presumptuous  a  treatment  of  the 
most  sacred  subjects  of  revelation  is  avoided,  while  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  also  in  keeping  with  Enoch's  prophetic 
office  that  the  events  nearer  to  his  time  should  be  more 
fully  developed  and  the  more  distant  shrouded  in  mysteri- 
ous outlines.  In  accordance  with  this  design  the  Patriar- 
chal and  Mosaic  dispensations  are  represented  more  in 
detail  than  the  Christian.  The  descriptions  contained 
in  the  prophetic  visions,  are  powerful  and  full  of  interest. 
The  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  the  floating  from  the 
abyss  of  the  countless  dead,  the  drowning  agonies  of  a  lost 
world, are  fine  and  successful  efforts  of  a  strong  imagination, 
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But  the  author  of  '*  Enoch''  has  let  slip  an  opportunity 
which  Milton  would  not  have  overlooked.  How  the  eagle- 
eyed  author  of  ''  Paradise  Lost''  would  have  seized  upon 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  made  them  subservient  to 
his  divine  art !  for  if  Professor  Owen  be  able,  from  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  single  bone,  to  reconstruct  the  entire  body  of 
an  animal  or  monster  of  the  deep  of  an  extinct  species,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  science,  how  in  the  service  of  poetry 
would  not  the  geological  creations  of  the  man  of  science 
have  been  surpassed  in  completeness  and  life-like  reality 
by  the  creations  of  the  poet  ! 

Though  the  action  of  the  poem  is  greatly  interrupted 
by  the  long  series  of  the  ]>rophetic  visions,  and  we  descend 
with  reluctance  down  to  more  commonplace  events,  from 
the  sublime  height  where  we  have  been  contemplating 
with  the  Prophet  Enoch,  in  one  view,  all  the  wonderful 
dealings  of  God  with  His  world,  yet  the  visions  are  so 
skilfully  contrived,  and  Enoch  is  made  so  well  to  preserve 
his  prophetic  character,  that  we  should  regret  the  necessity 
of  their  curtailment.  The  author  has  displayed  in  this 
portion  of  his  work  great  Biblical  knowledge  and  research, 
and  has  avoided,  with  no  small  tact,  the  rocks  and 
shoals  innumerable  which  beset  his  dangerous  course  on 
every  side.  In  these  days  when  an  impious  and  specula- 
tive philosophy,  under  the  pretence  of  advocating  a  fairer 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  less  conventional  method  of  belief, 
is  undermining  the  very  first  and  fundamental  truths  of 
revelation,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  find  a  sub- 
ject, touching  so  nearly  and  so  deeply  and  with  so  life-like 
a  prominence,  on  the  grand  original  dealings  of  God  with 
man  in  the  very  beginning  of  time,  treated,  we  will  not  only 
say  in  a  spirit  of  becoming  reverence,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
a  profound  and  enlightened  faith.  In  this  manner  the 
Poet  comes  sensibly  to  the  aid  of  the  Theologian,  to  the 
delight  and  edification  of  the  Christian  reader.  The 
poem  ends  after  the  reception  of  Irad  into  the  godly 
race  and  his  marriage  with  Adah — for  the  course  of 
ante-diluvian  love,  it  appears,  ran  smooth — with  the 
translation  of  Enoch  on  a  car  of  fire  into  heaven.  With 
great  good  taste  and  judgment,  Mr.  Robertson  studiously 
avoids  the  temptation,  into  which  a  less  gifted  poet  might 
have  fallen,  of  producing  a  startling  and  highly-wrought 
conclusion.  In  peaceful  serenity,  more  in  mournfulness 
than  triumph,  Enoch  is  translated  from  the  earth ;  the 
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love  of  his  daughter  still  seems  half  to  detain  him  from 
his  ecstatic  yisions ;  her  filial  tenderness,  which  has  been 
well  delineated,  is  preserved  to  the  last,  and  is  not  the  least 
marked  feature  of  the  poem.  From  the  commencement 
to  the  conclusion  there  has  been  no  flagging  visible  in  Mr. 
Robertson's  imagination,  the  flight  of  his  fancy  has  been 
steady  and  equal,  and  his  judgment  just,  and  the  fair  and 
Ijoble  result  of  such  a  combination  of  poetic  qualities  is 
shown  in  **  Enoch  the  Prophet."  It  is  now  our  purpose 
to  point  out,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  what  the  chief  defects 
of  the  poem  appear  to  us  to  be. 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  the  construction  of  the  poem 
is  the  too  early  termination  of  the  conflict  between  the 
hostile  races.  The  main  action  of  the  great  drama 
depended  upon  the  moral  and  religious  antagonism  of  the 
sons  of  God  and  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  at  the  death  of 
Jubal,  the  Cainite  chief,  the  combat  closes ;  Irad,  his  son, 
seeks  at  the  hands  of  Enoch  admission  into  the  tribes  of 
the  godly,  and  marriage  with  the  Prophet's  daughter, 
while  Naamah,  the  daughter  of  the  Gainite,  dies  of  grief  at 
the  destruction  of  her  father  by  the  sword  pf  the  angel  of 
wrath.  We  see  no  adequate  cause  for  the  death  of  the 
Cainite  woman.  A  fragile  filial  tenderness  is  no  charac- 
teristic of  the  haughty  race  of  Cain.  In  his  desire  to 
avoid  startling  contrasts,  and  to  give  a  speedy  triumph  to 
the  godly  tribes,  the  author  of  **  Enoch"  has  missed  a 
fine  poetic  opportunity,  he  has  done  more,  he  has  weak- 
ened the  action  of  his  poem.  Had  he  invested  !Naamah 
with  the  fearful  attributes  of  a  Cainite  woman  ;  had  he 
made  her  passionate,  prideful,  unforgiving,  not  merely  an 
unregenerate  daughter  of  Earth,  but  the  very  child  of 
gigantic  sin,  with  all  the  traditions  of  her  house  upon  her 
head,  all  the  passions  of  her  race  in  the  awful  beauty  of 
her  countenance,  what  a  contrast  would  she  not  have  pre- 
sented to  the  mild  holiness  and  angelic  grace  of  Adah ! 
The  too  great  similarity,  in  character  and  position,  between 
the  daughter  of  Enoch  and  the  daughter  of  Jubal,  between 
natural  goodness  and  supernatural  virtue,  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  action  of  the  poem,  too,  might  thus  have  been 
diversified  as  well  as  prolonged.  The  gloomy  Cainite  chief,^ 
baffled  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  knowledge,  instead  of 
having  consolation  tended  to  him  in  his  distress,  might  have 
been  urged  on,  by  the  pride  of  a  true  daughter  of  Cain,  to 
still  greater  fury  of  wickedness ;  and  she  might  have  become 
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his  associate  in  the  terrible  energy  of  ^  despair.  How 
magnificent  were  not  the  Cainite  women  in  their  ungodly 
beauty — how  proud  in  their  day  of  power — how  faithful  to 
the  fierce  traditions  of  their  race — how  terrible,  then,  to 
the  daughter  of  Jubal  the  destruction  of  her  father,  of 
whose  demoniacal  power  she  was  so  proud,  how  humili- 
ating the  apostasy  of  Irad  from  the  traditions  of  his  name  ! 
In  the  catastrophe  of  her  house  how  she,  in  the  inborn 
wickedness  of  her  heart,  would  have  carried  on  the  in- 
herited contest,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  the  woman 
inflamed  by  the  passions  of  her  race,  have  provoked  a 
fiercer  conflict  and  drawn  down  upon  her  doomed  head 
the  last  extremity  of  divine  wrath  !  In  his  portraiture,  how- 
ever, of  Naamah,  the  author  of  "  Enoch"  has  deliberately 
abstained  from  bestowing  any  of  the  Oainite  attributes  on 
the  sole  Cainite  woman  in  the  poem.  He  has  chosen  to  rep- 
resent her  as  an  example  of  natural  goodness.  Such  a 
treatment  is  not  absolutely  incongruous,  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Enoch  all  the 
Cainites  vvere  given  up  to  evil ;  but  in  a  poem  represent- 
ing the  antagonism  of  the  primitive  races,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  convulsion  consequent  on  the  rejection  of 
the  law  of  God,  it  seems  to  our  mind  a  mistake  in  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  a  poetic  loss,  not  to  have  seized  upon  and 
wrought  into  the  characters  of  the  lesser,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater,  personages  of  the  poem,  with  the  vehemence  of 
imagination  which  the  author  of  "  Enoch'' possesses  in 
so  high  a  degree,  the  darker  elements  of  intellectual  pride 
and  moral  depravity  characteristic  of  the  race  accurst  of 
God.  In  the  conversion  of  Irad  a  fine  opportunity  was 
presented,  to  provoke  the  ungovernable  rage  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jubal,  and  to  illustrate  the  disunion  of  a  Cainite 
family  ;  but  the  author  of '[  Enoch"  has  preferred  to  observe 
the  nicer  shades  of  distinction,  and  to  present  a  more 
subdued  picture  of  the  Cainite  family,  not  from  any 
want  of  power  in  presentina:  the  darker  and  the  fiercer 
passions,  for  in  this  Mr.  Robertson  excels,  but  from 
a  delicacy  of  taste  and  an  overscrupulous  judgment. 
In  the  character  of  Jubal,  in  the  Cainite  enchantments, 
in  the  apparition  of  Satan  in  the  forest,  agony  of 
grief,  sublime  horror,  despair  are  at  his  command  ;  his 
imagination  becomes  impregnated,  his  language  more 
intense,  his  action  more  dramatic.  Such  scenes  test  a 
poet's  power,  and  in  such  scenes  the  author  of  **  Enoch" 
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is  pfrand.  Let  him  trust  more  boldly  and  unreservedly 
to  the  power  of  his  imagination ;  the  learned  translator  of 
F.  Schlegel  need  lie  under  no  apprehension  that  his 
scholarly  mind,  trained  in  the  pure  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  imbued  with  a  deep  religious  spirit,  will  be  ever  so 
far  led  away,  as  to  outrage  the  precepts  of  good  taste,  or  to 
shock  in  the  slightest,  the  moral  sense.  All  that  his  imagi- 
nation requires  is  freer  rein :  let  the  doubtful  hand  of 
no  second- thought  mentor  be  laid  on  the  bridle  of  his 
fancy,  and  his  poetry  will  gain  in  impulsive  power.  The 
imagination  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on  in  its  flight;  it 
gains  in  strength,  the  higher  the  air  it  breathes,  the  more 
rapid  its  motion,  the  purer  its  beauty. 

The  author  of  **  Enoch"  rarely  or  ever  falls  below  tho 
dignity  of  his  theme,  and  often  indeed  rises  to  the  sublime; 
but  had  he  trusted  more  confidingly  to  the  impulses  of  his 
fervid  imagination,  the  stately  march  of  his  poem  would 
have  been  more  often  interrupted  by  loftier  flights,  and  its 
interest  heightened  by  more  intense  passion.  If  *' Enoch 
the  Prophet"  be  the  first  love  of  its  author,  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  his  last;  or  rather,  for  we  are  unwilling  to  sin  against 
the  abiding  power  of  first  love,  if  it  be  the  first-begotten  of 
his  imagination,  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  ofi^- 
spring  of  his  powerful  mind  and  pure  fancy.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  great  things  from  the  author  of  *'  Enoch  ;" 
inferior  to  Miltion  in  sublimity,  in  sustained  loftiness  of 
thought,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  conception ;  not  equal  to 
Milton  in  energy  of  action,  nor  in  the  incomparable  beauty 
and  suggestiveness  of  his  imagery,  nor  in  the  unrivalled 
force  of  his  language,  he  yet  approaches  Milton  in  the 
sustained  dignity  of  his  theme,  in  the  pure  fervour  of  his 
imagination,  and  in  the  completeness  of  his  conception ; 
he  carries  on,  in  English  literature,  the  tradition  of  the  great 
religious  drama ;  he  is  heir  to  Milton's  estate ;  as  next- 
of-kin  he  continues  the  sublime  action  of  the  Scriptural 
Epic.  Superior  to  Young  in  constructive  force,  in  the 
creative  power  of  imagination,  and  in  continuity  of  concep- 
tion, the  Author  of  **  Enoch"  deserves  to  rank,  we  do  not 
say  near,  to  Milton,  but  very  high  in  the  religious  dramatic 
literature  of  England. 

We  should  have  wished,  as  we  at  first  had  intended,  had 
not  the  subject  grown  under  our  hands  into  too  large  dimen- 
sions for  the  space  we  can  afford,  to  have  included  in  our 
notice  of  Living  Poets  and  their  works,  the  exquisite  poem 
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of  "  Lancelot/'  by  Father  Faber,  and  an  epic  of  consider- 
able pretensions,  by  Mrs.  Browninpr.  The  poems  of  Father 
Faber  are  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  and  appreciated 
by  none  more  than  ourselves.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  a  superfluous  taslc  to  direct  attention  to  their  merits, 
howsoever  agreeable  a  labour  it  would  have  been,  to  have 
contrasted  the  varied  beauties  and  power,  and  more  per^ 
sonal  pictures  of  the  poet,  with  the  deeper  but  none  the 
less  attractive  and  eloquent  productions  of  the  great  as- 
cetic and  devotional  writer.  The  "  Aurora  Leigh''  of 
Mrs.  Browning  stands  in  need  of  criticism  and  defence. 
It  is  a  greater  poem  than  it  appears  at  first  sight,  or  to  a 
casual  reader.  In  spite  of  its  gross  and  prominent  faults, 
its  exaggerated  style  and  bombastic  language,  its  man- 
nerism and  incoherence,  it  is  a  great  and  a  true  poem. 
Grave  as  its  defects  may  be,  its  excellencies  more  than 
restore  the  balance  in  its  favour.  It  exhibits  a  powerful 
but  uncontrolled  imagination,  and  we  are  continually 
startled  and  carried  away  by  great  bursts  of  passion.  We 
cannot  now  attempt^  to  give  even  a  fair  outline  of  the 
poem.  **  Aurora  Leigh"  is  a  long  epic  in  blank  verse, 
and  is  intended  to  represent  society  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  portray  its  wants  and  sufferings,  its  social  ine- 
qualities, the  separation  of  classes,  their  mutual  hatred 
and  suspicion,  the  noble  but  futile  attempts  to  reconcile 
deep-seated  evils,  and  to  bridge  over,  by  the  use  of  inade- 
quate and  mistaken  means,  almost  impassable  gulfs.  In 
this  singular  poem  we  have  shown  to  us,  in  passionate 
verse  and  noble  metaphor,  a  woman's  wrongs  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  her  restricted  action,  her  wasted 
energy,  her  fruitless  love,  herself  thrown  back  upon  her- 
self to  prey  upon  her  vitals,  forced  by  the  selfishness  of 
man  to  consume  her  heart  in  silence.  We  have  woman's 
love,  baifled,  disappointed,  and  long-enduring,  triumphant 
at  last  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  terrible  accident, 
that  reminds  us,'in  its  singularity,  of  the  catastrophe  which 
in  the  most  powerful  and  entrancing  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
novels,  joined  the  long-parted  but  passionate  hearts  of 
Rochester  and  Jane  Lyre. 

"  Oil  was  there  ever  tale  of  human  love 
Which  was  not  also  tale  of  human  tears  ? 
Oh  must  the  cup  tliat  holds 
The  sweetest  vintag'e  of  the  vine  of  life 
Taste  bitter  at  the  dregs  ?" 
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Not  at  all.  Such  exceptional  tales  of  human  love  which 
the  poet  in  his  plaintive  accents  doubtingly  demands,"are 
forthcoming  every  day  by  the  score,  to  reverse  the  verdict 
of  our  greatest  poet  who  knew  so  well  the  troubled  history 
of  the  human  heart. 

"  Ah  me,  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 

But  either  it  was  diflferent  in  blood  ; 

Or  else  it  stood  upoa  the  choice  of  friends  : — 

Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound. 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream, 

Brief  as  the  lightning." 

Like  all  the  love-tales  of  the  present  day,  reversing  the 
rough  course  of  the  actual  world  and  making  life  a  valley 
of  smiles,  *'  Aurora  Leigh"  terminates  with  the  inevitable 
chiming  of  the  sweet  marriage-bells. 

In  spite  of  nuich  that  is  exaggerated,  much  that  is 
unnatural,  in  spite  of  bad  taste  and  false  philosophy, 
there  is  a  strong  poetic  yearning  and  high  imaginative 
expression  in  **  Aurora  Leigh,"  which  will  enable  it, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  to  overlive  its 
grave  faults.  The  foolish,  phrenzied  rhapsodies,  which 
Mrs.  Browning  has  lately  published,  confirm  us  still  more 
in  our  opinion,  that  her  uncontrolled  imagination  stands 
in  greater  need  than  ever  of  the  discipline  of  judgment, 
the  repose  of  reflection,  and  the  training  of  study.  If 
vain  of  applause,  and  eager  for  an  immediate  and  low 
popularity,  she  permit  her  fancy  to  run  riot,  she  will  only 
be  remembered  as  one,  who,  capable  of  higher  aims,  was 
content  to  be  the  victim  of  an  ignoble  vanity. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  list  of  poets  whose  works 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  may  it  not 
be  that  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  the 
nature  of  our  subject  ?  Is  not  the  world  too  matter-of-fact, 
the  age  too  utilitarian  to  understand,  or  to  waste  its  time 
upon  poetry  ?  The  value  of  time  and  its  proper  employment, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  ;  but  not  to  understand  poetry  is  to 
own  one's  self  deficient  in  the  highest  intellectual  energy  ; 
to  deny  to  poetry  its  power  over  the  heart  and  imagination 
of  mankind,  is  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  ages,  and 
to  disinherit  the   mind  of  its  noblest  estate,  and  of  its 
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most  ancient  rip:ht.  ^  Poetry  is  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  the 
mind  on  whose  shining  steps  aspiring  thoughts  are  con- 
tinually ascending  and.  descending.  *' Breathes  there  a 
man  with  soul  so  dead,"  as  to  be  utterly  insensible  to 
the  higher  flights  and  finer  impulses  of  the  mind  ?  Blot 
out  the  names  of  the  poets  from  the  annals  of  fame,  what 
glorious  pages  should  we  not  miss  in  the  muster-rolls  of 
genius ;  withdraw  the  works  of  the  imagination  from  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  what  barrenness  would  not  be  in- 
flicted on  the  literature  of  the  world  !  Poetry,  though 
the  cradle  of  civilization,  is  the  crown  of  its  ultimate 
triumph. 

Homer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Milton,  Calderon,  will  be 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men  when  the  names  of  the 
inventors  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  steam-piston,  may 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  fame  of  the  poet  is  immortal, 
whilst  the  dust  of  the  politician  returns  to  the  earth  whence 
it  came.  In  denying  to  poetry  its  intellectual  preemi- 
nence, England,  Italy,  and  Spain,  at  least,  trample  their 
noblest  inheritance  underfoot,  and  forfeit  a  high  title  to 
fame.  Is  this  the  end  of  our  boasted  civilization  to  con- 
sider the  poet  an  intrusive  guest?  Must  poetry  needs 
lean  upon  an  apology,  as  on  a  crutch,  to  stand  erect  in  the 
presence  of  this  august  nineteenth  century  ?  To  whose 
mind  would  an  apology  occur  for  introducing  into  the  in- 
tellectual conversation  of  men  an  historical  or  philosophi- 
cal subject ;  and  yet  poetry  is  defined  by  the  deepest 
thinker  of  the  ancient  world  to  be  something  of  a  more 
serious  and  philosophical  nature  than  history,  and  the 
philosopher  of  Verulam,  whose  comprehensive  mind  none 
may  dispute,  thus  adopts  and  developes  the  definition  of 
Aristotle.  '*  Poetry,"  he  says,  and  on  his  noble  apology 
we  shall  be  content  to  rest,  **  poetry  contributes  not  only 
to  pleasure,  but  to  magnanimity  and  good  morals;  it  is 
deservedly  supposed  to  participate  in  some  measure  of 
divine  inspiration ;  since  it  raises  the  mind,  and  fills  it 
with  sublime  ideas,  by  proportioning  the  appearance  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  and  not  submitting  the 
mind  to  things  like  reason  and  history."  Poetry,  then, 
as  appears  from  these  definitions,  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  world  concur  in  regarding  as  a  subject  fit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  highest  intellect,  and  capable  of 
affording  gratification  and  delight  to  the  noblest  hearts 
and  minds. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

I. — Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Animal  Materials  and  Bronze^  ia 
the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  By  W.  R.  Wilde, 
M.R.I.  A.  8vo.  Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith.  London:  Wil- 
liams and  Xorgate,  1861. 

The  unforeseen  length  to  which  the  progress  of  the 
present  agitation  in  the  Church  of  England  has  obliged  us 
to  extend  one  of  the  foregoing  articles,  compels  us  to  sus- 
pend until  our  next  publication  the  intended  review  of  Dr. 
Wilde's  most  delightful  volume.  It  forms  the  sequel  of 
the  interesting  catalogue  of  the  stone,  earthen,  and  vege- 
table antiquities  in  the  collection  of  the  academy,  the  pre- . 
parations  of  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  before  the 
Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1857,  we 
noticed  at  the  time,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
literary  feats  upon  record  ;  and  the  classes  of  objects  de- 
scribed in  the  present  division  of  the  Catalogue,  afford  a 
still  better  field  for  the  display  of  the  extraordinary  learn- 
ing, ingenuity,  and  taste  of  this  accomplished  antiquarian. 
His  Catalogue  is,  indeed,  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of 
Irish  antiquities,  rather  than>  description  of  the  contents 
of  a  single  collection. 

We  must  reserve  the  details,  however,  till  our  next  pub- 
lication ;  but  we  cannot  suffer  the  present  opportunity  to 
pass  without  earnestly  commending  the  work  to  every 
lover  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  especially  to  our 
clerical  friends  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  regard  its 
publication  as  a  most  important  step  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  the  still  undiscovered,  or  at  least  uncollected, 
remains  of  ancient  Irish  art,  both  sacred  and  profane  ;  and 
we  are  confident  that  its  circulation  among  the  clergy,  and 
the  consequent  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  which  few  at  pre- 
sent possess,  will  have  the  effect  of  saving  for  antiquarian 
purposes  many  an  object  which  might  else  have  been 
doomed  to  the  melting-pot,  or  the  sack  of  the  itinerant 
scrap-metal  vendor. 

11. — Egyptian  Chronicles, with  a  Harmony  of  Sacred  and  Egyptian 
Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities.  By  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1861. 

The  progress  of  Egyptian  research  and  discovery,  by 
the  comparison  of  the  monuments   with  written  records 
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which  have  come  down  to  us,  has  led  of  late  to  many 
interesting  results. 

The  Greeks  never  understood  Egyptian  civilization, 
or  sympathised  with  it.         *. 

Herodotus  doubtless  visited  Egypt  twice.  He  never 
would  have  omitted  to  describe  the  magnificent  buildings 
of  the  Thebaid, — magnificent  even  in  their  ruins, — had  he 
visited  Upper  Egypt  in  early  life.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  the  notices  of  his  ascent  of  the  Nile  as 
far  as  Thebes  and  even  Syene,  were  additions  {Trpoa-OrjKat) 
made  late  in  life,  and  indicating  a  second  pilgrimage  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  during  his  residence  in  Italy.  Of  the 
documents  relating  to  Egyptian  history,  his  account, 
though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  most  full  and  circumstantial 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  of  proportionate  value. 
Many  of  his  errors  and  omissions  can  be  corrected  or  sui)- 
plied  from  monumental  sources.  And  whatever  his  defi- 
ciencies, his  honesty  and  candour  are  unquestionable. 

Fortunately,  however,  he  is  not  our  only  authority. 
Though  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilization 
must  always  leave  much  undetermined,  yet  we  have,  be- 
sides inscriptions  on  monuments,  various  ancient  accounts, 
preserved  in  writing,  of  the  internal  history  and  chronology 
of  Egypt.  Some  of  these,  like  the  Turin  Papyrus^  disco- 
vered by  Champollion,  are  but  fragments  spared  by  the  rav- 
ages of  time ;  others,  as  the  Old  Egyptian  Chronicle, 
only  preserved  in  substance  by  later  writers ;  others,  like 
the  PdyvTTTiaKa  of  Mauctlio,  variously  abridged  and  altered, 
and  added  to,  so  as  to  render  it  uncertain  what  was  written 
by  him,  and  what  by  others.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  the 
want  of  documents,  so  much  as  in  the  want  of  agreement 
between  the  different  authorities. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  hail  the 
appearance  (after  going  to  press  with  our  article  on 
Herodotus)  of  a  work,  professing  for  its  aim  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  various  schemes  of  Egyptian  chronology :  by- 
means  of  an  explanation  and  analysis  of  The  Old  Chronic 
cle,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  others  are  mostly  founded, 
and  the  true  key  to  their  interpretation. 

A  work  like  this — involving  the  conjectural  emendation 
and  reconstruction,  in  a  measure,  not  only  of  the  Old 
Chronicle,  as  extant  in  the  Greek  text  of  Syncellus,  but  of 
the  three  books  of  Manetho,  the  imperfect  lists  of  Era- 
tosthenes, and  the  Hieratic  Scheme  itself,  the  most  ancient 
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of  all,  must  necessarily  be  in  many  parts,  abstruse,  and 
requiring  very  careful  consideration.  We  abstain,  there- 
fore, from  entering  more  into  detail,  at  present,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Palmer's  Egyptian  Chronicles;  which 
appear  to  us  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  research,  crowned, 
we  hope,  with  a  degree  of  success,  proportioned  to  the 
diligence  with  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  and  to  the 
importance,  we  may  add,  of  this  great  field  of  enquiry. 
As  the  work  reached  us  too  late  for  a  full  perusal  of  its 
contents,  we  propose  returning  shortly  to  its  consideration, 
in  connexion  with  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  illus*- 
trations  of  Mr.  llawlinson's  Herodotus. 

III. — County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  E.  "Walford,  M.  A. 
Loiidou :  Hardwicke.     1860. 

We  have  received  this  very  handsome  and  useful  volume, 
of  which  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  extended 
notice  in  an  early  number.  The  addition  of  two  Supple- 
ments to  the  first  issue  of  the  work,  shows  the  industry 
and  research  with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  gives 
promise  of  ultimate  fulness  and  accuracy. 

IV. —  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke.  By  Thomas  Mackuight. 
Vol.  III.     London:   Chapmaa  and  Hall.     1860. 

The  completion  of  this  work  is  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  illustrious  Burke.  So  much  light  has  been 
cast  on  it  by  this  publication,  as  to  render  it  expedient  to 
publish  a  fuller  account  of  it  than  we  can  command  in  our 
present  number;  an  undertaking  which  we  trust  to  exe- 
cute at  an  early  period. 

V. — The  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  with  Notes,  &c.  By  W.  H, 
Finlason,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  &c.,  &c.  London:  V.  and  R, 
Stephens  and  Sons,  I860. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  deal  with  law  books,  in 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  create  an  interest  for  the  bulk  of 
ordinary  readers,  and  professional  ones  are  not  likely  to 
look  into  our  pages  for  guidance  in  their  choice  of  law 
books.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  excused  if  we  make  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlason,  whose  '*  Law  of 
Charitable  Trusts,*'  and  other  publications,  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  great  cause  which  we  advocate. 
The  present  work  embraces  not  only  the  whole  of  our  new 
system  of  judicial  procedure,  with  its  forms  m  the  Courts 
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of  Commoa  Law,  but  includes  all  special  modes  of  pro- 
cedure in  relation  to  the  important  heads  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Bills  of  Sale,  &c.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
work  contains  the  substance  of  the  several  modes  of  pro- 
cedure under  the  very  important  acts  for  the  amendment 
of  our  mercantile  law,  and  in  appeals  from  decisions  in  the 
County  Courts,  and  also  the  new  methods  of  procedure  to 
be  adopted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Pro- 
bate, and  the  Court  of  Divorce,  whenever  they  investigate 
facts  with  the  aid  of  a  jury.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore, 
that  this  book  must  exhaust  the  subject  of  legal  procedure 
in  all  our  higher  courts  of  justice  ;  and  as  it  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  and  valuable  practical  notes,  and  is  got  up 
in  a  cheap  and  compendious  form,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  use- 
ful as  well  to  the  established  practitioner  as  to  the  student. 

VI — i,  Immacolata — the  Convent  Flower  ;  a  Catholic  tale.     London  : 

Catholic  Bookselling  Company.     1860. 
2.   The  Two  Bishops  :  A  tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     London  : 

Catholic  Bookselling  Companj.     1860. 

We  shall  mention  these  two  stories  together,  because 
they  are  so  completely  of  the  same  class  of  work,  that  the 
few  words  which  we  can  say  will  apply  to  both.  They  are 
stories  written  in  a  graceful  style  of  education  and  re- 
finement, and  are  full  of  piety  ;  and  such  incidents  as  they 
contain  are  pleasing.  The  one  describes  the  career  of  two 
brothers,  of  whom  one  is  a  Protestant,  and  the  other  (a 
convert)  becomes  in  time  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  other 
Story  is  a  narrative  of  a  young  girl's  life,  who,  brought  up 
in  a  convent,  becomes  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  ;  the  influence  she  exercised 
upon  their  lives  is  told  with  some  liveliness.  But  she 
leaves  them  to  return  to  the  convent  where  her  childhood 
was  spent,  and  dies  in  the  moment  of  her  profession.  We 
cannot  allot  to  either  of  the  tales  a  high  place  as  works  of 
talent  and  imagination,  but  they  may  be  read  with  con- 
siderable pleasure,  and  not  without  profit. 
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Cecil,  his  conduct  under  Queen  Mary  265 

Charles  /„  King,  loyalty  shown  him  by  the  Irish 
people  209 — consented  to  the  dishonesty  of 
Strafford  to  them  212 

Church,  the  Catholic ;  its  former  condition  in 
Austria  iii— its  renovation  112— effect  upon 
it  of  the  revolution  in  Prussia  115 — its  condi- 
tion in  Bavaria  117— defenders  raised  up 
for  her  in  France  122— persecutions  she  now 
endures  in  Italy  130— her  greatest  enemy  is 
Latitudinarianism  268— her  worst  time,  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  439,  444 

Church,  of  England,  antagonism  of  principles 
within  her  459— growing  latitudinarianism 
461 — dilemma  in  which  she  is  placed  by 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  492 

Clergy,  the  Catholic  Austrian,  divided  into  three 
categories  113 — French,  noble  stand  made  by 
them  against  Napoleon  124— English  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  271 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  address 
to  the  Archbisiiop  of  Canterbury  498— how  if 
was  received  498 

Clontarf,  the  massacre  of  218 

Club,  Alpine,  object  of  its  formation  44— travels 
recorded  by  it,  to  the  Col  d'Erin  96— to  Zer- 
matt  9'— ascent  of  the  Mischabel-Dom  98— 
account  of  the  Oberland  98— Alps  of  Glarus 
99— night  on  th«  Bristenstock  99 

Col  d'Srin,  prospect  from  96 

Cole,  Sir  W.,  praised  for  having  famished  seven 
thousand  Irish  219 

Columbanus  St.,  447— type  of  the  iQissiooarjr 
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Coote,  Sir  Charles,  his  indiscriminate  slaughter 
218 

Conspiracy,  the  Dudley,  its  object  and  discovery 
297 

Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England,  delibe- 
ratiHg  upon  the  Essays  and  Iteviews  496— its 
last  deliberations  upon  Bishop  Hoadley  496— 
its  interference  not  well  received  496 — Grava- 
men presented  by  it  498 

Cranmer,  wliat  was  tlie  sincerity  of  his  recanta- 
tion 289-  comparison  of  him  with  Northum- 
berland 294 

Cromwell,  his  treatment  of  Ireland,  319— trans- 
ported 27,000  men  220— condemns  the  rest 
to  Connaught  220 

Cj/cle,  the,  discovery  of  364 

D' Alton,  his  works  on  Irish  antiquity  190— met 
with  unlcindness  from  the  families  wliose  his- 
tory lie  was  writing  194— his  immense  labours 
195— ancient  families  mentioned  by  him  237 
— his  own  name  noble  237 

Danes,  in  Ireland,  better  treated  by  England 
tlian  the  Irish  201 

Davis,  Dr.,  his  purpose  to  explore  the  remains 
of  Carthage  388— touches  at  Cagliari  389  — 
commences  digging  390— finds  a  ruin  391  — 
his  toil  rewarded  393 — finds  inscriptions  401 
believes  he  has  found  the  house  of  Hannibal 
406— of  the  temple  of  Saturn  407— his  excava- 
tions in  Utica  410— is  recalled  by  tiie  Govern- 
ment 414 
'Derry,  siege  of  225 

Donaldson,  Dr.,  his  avowal  of  Atheist  principles 

^459 

Droinore,  break  of  236 

Edward  F/„  King,  his  firmness  in  cases  of  con- 
science 280  -his  political  ability  284— his 
death  284 

Egypt,  darkness  of  its  early  history  363 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  state  of  Ireland  under  her 
reign  203 

Empire,  the  Roman,  its  decline  437— removal  of 
the  seat  of  it,  from  Rome  438 

England,  Imr  foreign  policy  118,  198,  4x7,419, 
428— lier  condition  under  the  Reformation 
268— doctrinal  desolation  in  270 — evidenced 
by  the  Privy  councils  272— is  isolated  from 
other  countries  426 

English,  the,  tooli  possession  of  Ireland  200  — 
refused  the  benefit  of  tiieir  laws  to  tlie  Irish 
201 — witli  tlie  exception  of  five  families  201 — 
their  intolerable  persecution  of  the  Irisli  202 

Enoch,  tlie  poem  of  527— scene  of  528— the  story 
529— quotations  530— criticism  537 

Essayists,  the,  their  relatl6n  to  tlie  Church  of 
England  489 

Essays  and  Reviews,  contain  no  new  opinions 

.  458— the  authors  quietly  set  aside  Catholic 
opinions  462 — and  tlie  doctrines  of  their  own 
church  463 — the  Essays  distinct  and  yet  con- 
nected 464 — the  treatment  in  them  of  Scrip- 
ture 466— opinion  entertained  of  tliem  by  the 
Westminster  488 — protest  against  them  by 
tlie  bishops  492 

Faber,  the  Rev.  F.,  his  poetry  540 

Fitzgerald,  the  family  of,  their  sufferings  under 
the  Englisli  Government  204 

France,  irreligious  condition  of,  under  tlie 
Bourbons  i2t  — its  literature  126. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  reli- 
gious renovation  of  Austria  112 

Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  his  irreligious 
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Frauds,  Mr.,  the  apostle  of  Humanitarianiim 
264— similarity  with  Carlyle  264— his  excuse 
for  Cecil  265— testimony  to  the  effect.s  of  the 
Reformation  268,  270 -account  of  tlie  changes 
of  the  liturgy  273— his  description  of  Queen 
Mary  285— his  judgment  upon  the  conver- 
sions of  Cranmer  285— Northumberland  293  — 
ignores  the  treasons  against  xMary  295— con- 
spiracy against  her  297 

Galway,  attempt  to  confiscate  all  its  lands  to 
the  Crown  217 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  liis  opinion  of  the  effects  of  the 
Reformation  269 

Glaciers  53— waters  issuing  from  the-n  56— their 
surface  57— waste  carried  on  in  them  58— 
evening  on  the  Glaciers  59— morning  on  the 
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77  -is  continuous  79— of  Mont  Blanc  So,  Sp- 
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Getroz  93— of  Findelen  and  Gorner  97 

"  Graces,"  the  so-called,  souglit  for  by  tlie  Irish 
people  211 

Godric,  St.,  his  messages  and  revelations  con- 
cerning St.  Thomas  10,  12 

Graffeneire,  tlie  mountain  of  48 

Gregory,  St ,  tlie  Great,  description  of  liis  career 
445— an  instance  of  servility  in  his  writings 
445— parallels  to  it  446 

Grey,  Lord,  liis  Cabinet  378 

Hannibal,  supposed  traces  of  him  405 

Henry  II.,  King,  his  overtures  to  the  King  of 
France  5— decides  the  controversy  of  Battle 
Abbey  24 

Herodotus,  his  education  348— his  travels  349— 
rewarded  by  the  Athenians  350— his  History 
of  Assyria  350— his  death  351— his  sources  of 
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353— the  Clio  354— the  Euterpe  363— the 
Melpomene  364 
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Battle  Abbey  under  liis  jurisdiction  20— con- 
tests the  cliarter  of  the  Abbey  21— defends 
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History,  how  it  should  be  written  2 -requires 
more  learning  in  the  present  day  453 

History,  of  the  great  Irish  families  193— of  Eng- 
land, by  Mr.  Fr<mde  264— of  Assyria,  by 
Herodotus  355— of  Egypt  363— of  Scythia  364 
— of  Carthage  384— of  the  Papacy  435 

Hood,  Thomas  300— assistant  editor  of  the 
London  Magazine :iOZ—hii  introduction  to  the 
author  of  Elia  303— his  marriage  304 -his 
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307— one  of  his  prefaces  311— Hood's  own  315 
— Deatli  of  the  Dominie  3(9— extract  320  — 
describes  the  "Parish  revolution"  337— ex- 
tracts m  poetry  333— his  correspondence 
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Hooper,  Archbishop,  his  consecration  276 

Ice,  different  degrees  of  density  in  73 
Illustrations  of  King    James's  Army  List   190 

— its   first  appearance    194— present  edition 
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401  —in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  409 
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Cromwell  205— her  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  faith  447 

Irish,  the,  tlieir  generosity  to  King:  Charles  I. 
210— treatment  of  them  by  the  EuKlisli  Go- 
vernment and  the  King  of  Sardinia  437— their 
bravery  427 

Italy,  its  social  condition  128 — characteristics  of 
its  great  divisions  134— desire  felt  for  its  uni- 
fication 141 

Jacobinism,  the  principle  of  the  Napoleonic 
policy  109 

James  I.,  King,  modes  by  which  he  pursued  the 
"plantation  of  Ulster"  208 

James  If.,  King,  his  intentions  of  toleration  223 
— his  war  in  Ireland  with  King  William  227 

Jews,  the  converted,  Wolff's  opinion  of  them  166 

Jovoett,  Professor,  his  opinion  of  the  Scriptures 
466— treats  with  indifference  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  475 — considers  the  Creed  an  ana- 
chronism 478— his  system  for  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  479 

Krudener,  Madame,  Wolff's  account  of  her  168 
Kings,  their  rights  in  the  middle  ages  44.9 

Lamb,  Charles  304 
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bravery  198 
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Latitudinarianism  268 
Limerick,  siege  of  231 
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Carthaginian  384 
Louis  XVIII.,  King,  character   of  his   reign 
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Ludwig,  King  of  Bavaria  IT7 
Luther,  Martin,  anecdote  of  him,  by  Hoffbauer 
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Manuscripts,  5,  6— those  containing  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Battle  Abbey  examined  33— those  of 
Mr.  U' Alton  196 

Maps  of  the  Alps,  very  imperfect  46— those 
brought  out  by  the  Alpine  Club  49 

Martyr,  Peter  277 

Mary,  Queen,  her  interview  with  her  brother 
278 — who  refuses  her  to  hear  Mass  280 — 
compromise  effected  281— her  firmness  281^ 
account  of  her  person  285— excuse  for  her 
persecutions  296— conspiracy  against  her  297 
and  writings  298 

Maximillian,  King,  his  influence  in  Bavaria  117 

Monasteries,  the,  436— method  of  their  first  in- 
stitution 442— especially  in  the  East  413 

Monks,  the  435— in  the  East  442— they  appear 
in  the  West  444— disctiarge  the  missionary 
work  of  Europe  445— the  Irish  especially  446 
— important  mission  of  the  Western  monks 
449— treatment  of  their  "  villains" 452— origi- 
nate towns  and  villages  452— the  good  love 
their  condition  456 

Montalembert  de,  his  history  of  the  Monks  of  the 
West  437,  454— his  love  of  liberty  456 

Mont  Blanc,  new  routes  attempted  over  it  92— 
when  the  name  was  first  heard  in  Europe 
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Mosaic,  pavement  found  in  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage 397— moving  it  399 

Mythology,  of  the  Carthaginians.  402— illustra- 
tions of,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Utica  41 1 

Naples,  conduct   of  the  Revolutionists    there 

133 
Napoleon  III.,  his  policy  io6— adherence  to  the 


ideas  of  89,  122— his  influence  in  Europe  123, 
128 

Neve,  or  commencing  Glacier  82— how  con- 
nected with  the  mountain  snow  84 

Niebuhr,  his  attempt  to  settle  Carthaginian  his- 
tory 385 

Nineveh,  what  is  known  of  its  fall  360 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  conversion  287 

0  Connor,  family  of  213 

O'Donnell,  Irish  chieftain,  how  oppressed  by 
James  I.  209 

O'Neill,  the  chief,  driven  into  exile,  by  James 
1.208 

Orange,  party  in  Ireland  205 

O'Reilly,  Major,  his  defence  of  Spoleto  199 

Oxford,  University  of,  infidel  principles  intro- 
duced 117 

Fattison,  Mr.  his  views  of  the  functions  of  rea- 
son 480 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  work  published  by 
the  Alpine  Club  40,  44,  46.  49,  100 

Pedigree,  of  royal  families  212 

Pelasgi,  the  362 

Piedmont,  outrages  committed  there  upon 
morals  131— its  parliament  131 

Pius  VII.,  Pope,  WollTs  account  of  him  169, 
174 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  apathy  of  Europe  towards  him 
127— reforms  granted  by  him  in  1848,  417— 
results  417— reforms  introduced  by  him  420 

Pococ^'5  journey  in  the  Alps  in  1741,  100 

Poetry,  its  requirements  503 

Powell,  Professor,  his  views  upon  revelation 
483— upon  a  "self-evolving  nature"  487 

Prayer,  book  of  1549,  273 

Prayer  books,  comparison  of  274 

Press,  the,  in  Piedmont  131 

Pyramids,  the,  363,  mode  of  building  363  — 
their  object  364 

Quadrilogus,  the  4 

Rawlinson,  Mr.,  his  Herodotus  348  — his  notes  to 
the  translation  352— his  eleven  essays  354 — 
remarks  upon  Herodotus'  Ass>rian  History 
355— essay  on  the  Ethnic  affinities  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia  361 — goodness  of  his 
translation  366 

Rayneval,  Count  de,  his  testimony  to  the  Pope's 
improvements  420 

Reform,  act  of,  opinions  entertained  of  it  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  373 

Reformation,  testimony  to  its  effects,  by  the 
Reformers  themselves  268— by  Mr.  Froude 
268 

Rendu,  Monseigneur,  Bishop  of  Annecy,  Glacier 
explorer  85 

Revolution,  the,  in  Rome  418— throughout 
Europe  418— employs  assassins  419 

Robertson,  Mr.,  his  poem  527 

Romans,  the,  demoralised  condition  of  441 

Rulers  of  Europe,  their  sins  of  Government  on 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  107 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  gross  charges  aeainst 
foreign  Governments  420— his  popularity 
hunting  430— his  disgraceful  defence  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  431 

Sargon,  King  of  Assyria  358 

Sardinia.  King  of,  his  late  conduct  422— 
opinions  expressed  upon  it  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  422— by  the  Russian  Government 
423— by  Austria  and  Prussia  424— his  wanton 
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cruelty  426— his  treatment  of  Irish  prisoners 

426— his  acts  of  robbery  and  spoliation  451 
Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury  2— Godric  10, 12 

—Catherine  of  Bologna  17 
Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan  235— his  death  at  Lan- 

den  236 
Saturn,  Temple  of  407 
Saussu7e,  description  of  the  Alps  50— of  the 

Glaciers  52,  84 — of  Charaouni  103 
Scenery,  mountain,  love  of,  felt  by  Englishmen 

41 
Scriptures,  the  Holy,  hoAv  treated,  by  Protestant 

Divines  466— principle  of   interpretation   of 

479— faults  supposed  in  them  482 
Scylhia,  its  language  365— the  country  365 
Sennacherib,  his  wars  358 
Seracs,  portions  of  the  Glaciers  89 
Sixt,  Valley  of  87 
Societies,  secret ;  their  organization  and  power 

137 
Solomon,  Nehemiah,  the  Jew  convert  of  Lewis 

Way  T59 
Strafford,  Lord,  subsidies,  he  extorted  from  the 

Trisih  under  false  pretences  21  r 
Sluarts,  tlie,  respect  shown  for  their  memory 

by  the  Royal  family  and  Sir  W.  Scott  195 

Talbot,  Richard,  an  Irishman,  appointed  to  a 
colonelcy  223— makes  good  use  of  his  power 
224 

Temple,  Dr.,  his  essay  on  the  education  of  the 
World  465— theories  on  the  use  of  the  Bible 
481 

■Tennyson,  his  poetry  in  harmony  with  the  age 
506— his  Locksley  Hall  509— his  Idylls  of  the 
Kings  513 

Tobias,  Scriptural  differences  as  to  his  age 
366 

Thomas  St.,  of  Canterbury  2- lives  written  of 
him  3 — his  letters  3— collection  of  by  Dr. 
Giles  3— anecdotes  of  7.  8,  9— message  to  him 
from  St.  Godric  10— the  prophecy  fulfilled  12 
— further  prophecy  12— legends  concerning 
him  15— apparition  to  St.  Catherine  18— his 
judgment  in  the  Battle  Abbey  controversy 
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Tyndall,  Professor,  his  work  upon  Glaciers  43, 
85—  observations  upon  their  movement  77 — 
his  laborious  undertakings  86- liis  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  88— warning  of  the  dangers  of 
Alpine  travelling  100 


Union,  for  book  hawking,  its  doings  T52 

University  of  Oxford  117 

Universities,  condition  of  under  Edward  VI.' 

271 
Ussher,  Archbishop,  fabricates  papers  to  prove 

that    the    Irish    did    not    admit  the  Pope's 

supremacy    210-  his    grandson    becomes    a 

Catholic  priest  210 
Utica,  excavations  on  the  site  of  410— mosaics 

found  there  411 

Val  de  Bagnes,  devastated  by  a  flood  in  1818, 

93  —route  from  it  to  Haudieres  95 
Venetz,  Mr.,  engineer,  employed  to  cut  through 

a  glacier  94 
Vienna,  great  men  of  112 

Way,  Lewis,  his  history  158 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  unpublished  letters  369— 
suffered  from  the  grant  of  rights  to  the  Catho- 
lics 371 — declined  to  oppose  his  successors  to 
the  ministry  375— letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  379 

Westminster,  Review  488 

Whigs,  the,  sent  an  emissary  to  Rome  418 

Williams,  Dr.,  discards  tlie  prophetical  element 
in  Scripture  472— explains  away  all  the 
Christian  doctrines  477 

William,  of  Canterbury,  his  work,  anecdote  in 
5 — was  a  monk  of  Canterbury  6 

William,  of  Wykeham,  his  manuscripts  5 

Wills,  Mr.,  his  travels  in  the  Valley  of  Sixt  87 
—his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  88— description 
of  his  bivouac  on  the  road  to  Orsiferes  91 

Wilson,  Mr.,  speculations  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment 469— throws  doubts  on  the  identity  of 
our  Lord  476 

Wolff,  Joseph  156— character  given  of  him  by 
Lewis  Way  157— his  opinion  of  the  Jews  160 
— history  of  his  own  conversion  161— account 
of  German  religion  163— is  baptized  a  Catholic 
164— his  account  of  the  Catholics  of  Vienna 
165— account  of  Catherine  Emmerich  166— of 
Madame  Krudener  168— of  the  Pope  169— of 
the  Collegio  Romano  169— praises  the  libera- 
lity of  Rome  173— acknowledged  his  own 
defects  174— his  dismissal  175— occasion  of 
his  becoming  Protestant  178— goes  to  Col- 
lege 180— his  travels  182— his  opinions  188 

Xerxes,  his  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  366 

Zeimatt,  97— excursion  from,  to  Ayas  97 
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